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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Four years have elapsed since the First Edition of " Murray's Hand- 
book to Algeria " was written, somewhat hurriedly and under peculiar 
circumstances. Like all new countries, Algeria has changed greatly 
since then — new roads have been opened out, the railway system has 
been extended, and Algiers itself has become better known and more 
popular as a winter residence, a result which the Author ventures 
to hope has been assisted by the publication of this voluma 

This period has been occupied by him in increasing his know- 
ledge of the country, and in endeavouring to make the familiar Eed 
Book more useful to the public Not only has every route been 
carefully corrected and in most cases re-written, but new ones have 
been added in little known parts of the country and in the Regency 
of Tunis, where, though. at present the facilities for travelling are not 
very great, the traveller is sure to be recompensed for any hardships 
he may incur by magnificent scenery, Roman ruins of the greatest 
interest, and an opportunity of seeing the native races almost 
unchanged since the first Arab conquerors overran the country and 
swept away the very name of Christianity. 

Some of the matter here published has already appeared in a larger 
work, ** Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis;" perhaps 
the Author ought to apologise for having thus quoted largely from 

^"^^^ R L. p. 

Algiers, October 1878. 
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SECTION I. 
INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 



§ 1. Routes— London to Algeria. 

The direct route from England to Algeria is through Paris and Marseilles. 
The traveller can either reach the latter place by the ordinary route, via 
Lyons, or by the more picturesque one, passing through Clermont-Ferrand 
and Nimes. 

A steamer of the British India Steam Navigation Company touches at 
Algiers irom London and Port Said every fortnight, and one from Liverpool 
every month on the outward voyage only. Information regarding the former 
may be obtained from Messrs. Gray, Dawes and Company, 13 Austin Friars, 
and regarding the latter from Messrs. T. Moss and Company, 31 James Street, 
Liverpool. And finally, luggage may be sent from London by the steamer 
of the Messageries Maritime Company (97 Cannon Street), every Saturday, to 
Marseilles for trans-shipment to Algiers. 

The following is a list of steamers leaving Marseilles for the various ports 
in Algeria and vice versa : — 



Ci«.i Valery Prferes. 



Stations. 



Marseilles - •! 
Algiers - 



{ 



Arrival. 



Marseilles - 
Garthagena 
Oran - - - 



Th. Mor. 
Hon. Mor. 



Sat 5 P.M. 
San. 9 A.M. 



Departure. 



Tu. 6 P.M. 
Sat 5 P.M. 



Navigation Mixte. 



An-ival. 



Sat. 



Departure. 



Th. 6 p.m. 



MARSEILLES to ORAN. 

Th. 5 P.M. . . Wed. 5 p.m. 

Sat. 9 P.M. Fri. Even. 



MARSEILLES to PHILIFFEYILLE. 

Marseilles - -I .. j Fri. 5 p.m. | .. | Fri. 5 p.m.' 
Fhilippeville - | Sun. 5 p.m. i . . | Sun. I 

MARSEILLES to BONE and TUNIS.* 



Marseilles - - 


• ■ 


Wed. 6 P.M 


AJaccio - - - 


Th. 1 p.m. 


Th. 6. P.M. 


Bone - - - . 


Sat. 2 A.M. 


Sat 2 P.M. 


LaCalle - . 


Sat 6 P.M. 


Sat 8 P.M. 


Tunis - - - 


Sun. 9 A.M. 


• • 



Messageries Maritimes. 



Arrival. 



Mon. Mor. 



Departure. 



Sat 5 P.M. 



[Algeria,] 



* Calling at La Calle the first and third week in eveiy month. 
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§ 1. LONDON TO ALGERIA. 



Algeria, 



Ci«. Valery Fr^res. 


Navigation Mixte. 


Messageries Maritimes. 


Stations. 


Arrival. 


Departure. 


Arrival. 


Departure. 


Arrival. 


Departure. 


Algiers - - | 
Marseilles - •< 


• • 

• • 

Mon. Mor. 
Frl Mor. 


Sat 5 P.M. 
Wed. 6 P.M. 


Sat. " 


Th. Noon. 

• • 


Th. Mor. 


Tu. 5 P.M. 

• • 


ORAN TO MARSEILLES. 


Oran - . . . 
Gai-thaffnna - 
Marseilles - - 


Th. 6 A-M. 
Sat. Noon. 


Wed. 6 P.M. 
Th. Noon, 

• • 


• • 


Wed. 10 a.m. 




PHILIPPEVILLB TO MARSEILLES. 


Philippeville -1 .. Tu. 5. p.m. .. Fri. Noon. 
Marseilles • -jTh. 6 p.m. .. Sun. 


TUNIS TO BONE and MARSEILLES. 


Tunis • - . 
LaCalle. . - 
Bone • • . - 
Ajaccio - - - 
Marseilles - • 


Wed. 7 a.m. 
Wed. 1 P.M. 
Fri. 7 P.M. 
Sat. 6 P.M. 


Tu. 

Wed. 9 A.M. 
Th. 10 A.M- 
Fri 10 P.M. 

• • 











It should be particularly borne in mind that the times of all these 
steamers are frequently being altered, and therefore it is most necessary to 
obtain fresh information before starting. 

The following is the tariff of passages between Algiers and the various 
ports above mentioned : — 



Destination. 



Marseilles * 
Bougie 
PhiUppeviUe 
Bone 
I'unis 
Oran - 
Nemours f 
Malaga t - 
Gibraltar t 
Tangiers t 



Valery Fr6res. 



First. 



frs. 
80 
28 
65 
73 
125 



25-45 

73-20 

95-20 

110*70 



Second. 



frs. 
60 
19 
38 
62 
90 

18'65 
62-70 
68-40 
78-90 



Navigation Mixte. 


First. 


Second. 


tra. 


frs. 


55 


40 


23 


16 


45 


30 


60 


42 


• * 

40 


• • 

30 


65 


38 


• • 

115 


• • 

80 


125 87 



* The tariff of the Messageries Maritimes steamers is the same. 

t These fares are from Oran, the Valery Company having no line, between Algiers and 
Oran. 
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§ 2. Climate of Algeria. 

The traveller coming to Algiers with the idea that he is to find a rainless 
and almost tropical winter, will be certainly disappointed. For this he must 
go to Egypt, where fertility is not dependent on rainfall. At Algiers he will 
find certainly the best winter climate on the western shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, but it will not be vdthout a due proportion of rain and cold. 

June, July, August, September, are practically rainless and the two last 
extremely hot. 

October and November give what would be counted the loveliest summer 
weather in England, with occasional, and probably very heavy, rains. 

December, January, February and March are not unlike an English 
autumn, with a double allowance of sunshine, and of rain also, and none of 
its dampness. 

April and May again give the most perfect English summer weather, with 
but very little rain, and are certainly the most enjoyable months in the year. 

The seasons are, however, extremely variable. During the eleven winters 
which the writer has spent in Algiers, no two have been alike, and a high 
functionary once remarked to him that he had spent thirty years in Algeria, 
and had seen thirty exceptional winters. 

As a rule the rain falls heavily when it falls at all, and is seldom of long 
duration. The fine drizzling rain so common in the north of Europe is here 
of rare occurrence, and in the neighbourhood of Algiers itself the soil is of so 
absorbent a nature, and the ground so steep, that the moment the rain ceases 
and the sun has reappeared, the roads dry, and delicate invalids can take their 
-exercise in the open air. But once or twice in the course of the season must 
•be expected a bout of rain and wind which will continue two or three days. 
Even in these cases the air is not damp, and wet objects not actually exposed 
to the rain will become dry, when it is falling most heavily. Rain faUs on 
the average on about 80 days out of the 365 ; but not more than one quarter 
•of these could with any propriety be termed " wet days. " To ensure a fine 
^harvest, at least 36 inches of rain are required ; and for visitors the rainier 
(Seasons are found the most ei^oyable, dust being, in Algiers, even in winter, a 
■far greater annoyance than rain. It may be added that about 60 per cent of 
the rain usually falls at night The average in Algiers during the past four- 
teen years has been about 29 inches. The first rains after the long summer 
drought, which are also the heaviest downpours, occur, sometimes in September, 
generally about the middle of October, and produce an instantaneous change 
in the climate. December is on the average decidedly the wettest month of 
the twelve on the coast of Algeria; on the high, ground in the interior the 
most abundant rains are expected in the spring ; but any month from October 
to March may be the wettest of some particular season. 

Frost and snow are in Algiers so rare as to be almost unknown, though 
^hailstorms are frequent. But on the High Plateaux, and on the most elevated 
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inhabited parts of the Tell, the frost is severe, the snow lies long and deep, 
while the highest mountains retain some snow patches as late as the beginning 
of June. 

As a rule the rain, the wind and the cold, come from the N.W. The 
N.K wind so dreaded in Europe is here almost unknown, and harmless when 
it does come. There is absolutely nothing at Algiers answering to the terrible 
mistale of the Riviera. The north winds, tempered by 500 miles of sea, have 
had all mischief extracted from them in their passage ; and the cold which 
comes with or after the rain has none of that searching keenness so disagree- 
able in winds blowing directly from snowy mountains. The sirocco, or desert 
wind, is in winter merely a pleasantly warm dry breeze ; in spring and autumn 
it can be disagreeably hot, but its terrors are reserved for the summer months. 
Fortunately it does not often last more than three days at a time, but during 
its continuance the thermometer will rise about 100* in the shade on the sea 
beach, and much higher a little distance inland ; the sky becomes dim ; the air is 
charged with fine sand, vegetable life seems to become extinguished, or at least 
suspended, and it is by no means an uncommon event to see a whole field of 
vines withered in a moment by a blast of this burning wind. 

When the sirocco is not blowing, the nights, even during the hottest 
season, are cool and refreshing, and dews are copious. 

There can be no doubt that Algiers is the best winter residence within 
easy range of England. It is not so warm and agreeable as Madeira or Egypt, 
but it is preferable to any place on the north shore of the Mediterranean, and 
it has the great advantage of being within four days' easy journey of London. 
Whatever acclimate can do for a sick person Algiers ought to accomplish, 
but it cannot work a miracle. 

Dr. Jackson, in his *' Medical Climatology," justly remarks : 

<< As a resort from the inclement seasons of Northern Europe, for persons 
threatened with pulmonary consumption, Algiers is deservedly in good reputa- 
tion. The climate is far from being of a relaxing character ; on the contrary, 
it combines with its usual mildness and equability a decidedly bracing and 
tonic influence. Consumptive patients, in whom there is a well-marked 
deposit of crude tubercle, may pass one or more winters in Algiers with 
advantage, under circumstances which afford nature the most ample leisure 
for repairing the disorganised structure. The sooner the patient is placed 
under its influence the more likely is the result to be beneficial But when 
the disease has gone beyond what I have mentioned, when the patient is 
obviously sinking under the malady, Algiers is not to be recommended." 

It is cruelty for the physician to recommend such to quit the comforts of 
his own home and the society of friends in the hope of restoring health, a hope 
which he well knows to be fnllacious. 

For some heart diseases the climate of Algiers is remarkably efficacious, even 
more so than for pulmonary complaints. 

As a rule the patient should not prolong his stay after the first heats of 
summer have commenced, yet it ought to be known that some of the most 
remarkable cures that have been effected here have been in the case of those 
who have spent two winters and the intervening summer in Algiers. 
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The following tables will give a more nccuiatii idea of the cllinate of 

Algiers thsn any mere description of it. They have been compiled wiQi great 

care by the BeTeread H. A. Boya, British Chaplain : — 

Table of Tehpbratuke ^Fahrenheit) compiled from ohserrationB made, 

nnder the Algerian GoTemment, at the Military Hospital of Algiers 

(Hflpilal dn Dey), during 13 years from 1875 to 1877. Tie UiermomBters 

are placed about 300 ywds from the sea-beach, about 60 feet above the 

sea-level, and about 6 feet from the gronnd. 
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Table of Rainfall (reduced to English inches) compiled from observationB 
made, nnder the Adrian Government, at the Milil&r; Hospital of 
Algiers (Hdpital du Dey), daring 1* yeais from July 186* U> Jnne 1878. 
The mln-gauge U about 300 yards from the sea-beach, abont 60 feet 
above the Bea-level, and above IS feet from the ground. 
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6 § 3. SEASON FOB TRAVELLING, BTa Algeria, 

§ 3. Season for Travelling — Choice of Kbsidence. 
The best season for visiting Algeria is from the beginning of November to 
the end of May. During January, February, March and part of April, a good 
deal of rain may be expected, and many of the routes are then difficult if not 
impossible. Still, short excursions may be made at any time when the 
weather appears settled. November and December are good months for 
travelling in the interior, but not nearly so much so as April and May, when 
all nature is bright with the hues of spring and the most gorgeous wild flowers. 
Beyond all doubt May is the finest month in the year, but the days are some- 
what hot, and walking in the sun oppressive. 

The only recommendation which it is necessary to give regarding clothing 
is, that the traveller should bring and wear exactly the same garments as he 
would use in England at a corresponding season. The cold, of course, is much 
less in Algeria, but it is felt more. 

Visitors to Algeria may be divided into two categories, the tourist and the 
invalid ; the former will not care to remain very long in one place, and need 
only consult his own inclination as to a choice of residence. To the latter, 
however, this question is a very serious one. He generally comes abroad 
at great personal inconvenience, and he is willing to sacrifice every con- 
sideration to the vital one of heaith. He will almost certainly select Algiers 
itself as his residence, and he will do well to avoid tHe town as much as 
possible, and live in the country. In most cases the higher up he rises on the 
Mustafa hill, the better and purer is the air. The writer is almost inclined 
to say the warmer is the climate, for though houses on the highest level are 
more exposed to the wind, they escape the damp vapour which frequently 
clings to the valleys below, and they are more thoroughly exposed to the sun. 
The ascent is hardly an objection, as it is balanced by the advantage that once 
on the summit, an invalid can walk for miles almost on level ground, amongst 
a never-ending variety of shady lanes, whereas lower down his rambles must be 
entirely on the public road, and either up or down hill. 

There are numerous villas situated in beautiful gardens in the environs of 
Algiers, but neither hotels nor pensicms are as good or as numerous as they 
ought to be. These will probably improve year by year, and doubtless before 
very long some one will be found with the capital and enterprise necessary to 
supply the most urgent want which is experienced — a large and comfortable 
hotel in the country. 

The best locality for a winter residence is the slope of Mustafa Superieur, 
and along the road leading thence, past the Colonne Voirol towards El-Biar. 

Bents have risen considerably of late, and it is hardly possible to obtain 
the smallest furnished villa with a garden there under 8600 f. for the season 
of six months, and they range from that sum up to 8000 or 10,000 f. In 
less desirable quarters, such as the village d'Isly, the Agha, Mustafa Inferieur 
and Ste. EugW, the prices are lower, but the houses are not so good, and 
those localities are far less healthy and enjoyable. 

At present (1878) there is only one country hotel and one English ^eTimw, 

ut there are several houses where one can board at moderate rates. For more 

cise information regarding houses, servants, etc. , visitors may apply to Mon- 

ar Duflfaut, house and general agent, at the English Library, Rue de Hamma. 
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§ 4. Railways. 

The railway system of Algeria has made rapid progress of late years. The 
aim of the administration is to have a central line from the frontier of Tunis 
to that of Morocco, passing through the most important points in the interior, 
and various subsidiary lines joining this with the sea. The former will pass 
through Souk Ahras, Guelma, Constantine, Setif, Bordj bou-Arreredj, Aumale, 
Medea, Orleansville, Relizane, Saint Denis-du-Sig, Sidi-bel-Abbfes, Tlem^en and 
Lalla Maghnia. The latter system will join Duvivier with Bone ; Constantine 
with Philippeville ; Setif and Beni Mansour with Bougie ; Bouira, Mouzaia or 
Affreville with Algiers ; Orleansville with Tenes ; Tiaret with Arzeu ; Tlelat 
with Oran ; and Tlemgen with the new port now being constructed at Beni-Saf. 

The total length of the central line will be 1312 kil., of which the follow- 
ing sections are now actually open : — 

Duvivier to Guelma ... 34 kiL 



Affreville to Tlelat . 
Tlelat to Sidi-bel-Abb^ 



275 
52 



if 



It 



>y 



tf 



it 



it 



The lines connecting this with the sea, in actual operation, are : — 
Duvivier to Bone ... 54 kil. 

Constantine to Philippeville . 87 

Affireville to Algiers . . . 119 

TlehittoOran ... 32 

Oued el Hammam to Arzeu , , 40 

Within two years from this time (1878), it will be possible to travel from 
Bone or Philippeville to Constantine and Setif, and year by year the system 
may be expected to advance towards completion. 

In Tunis a line is in course of construction from the capital to El-Ba^ja, 
which will eventually join the Algerian system at Souk Ahras. 

The rules which regulate railway travelling are the same in Algeria as in 
France : the carriages are comfortable, and those of the second class are nearly 
as good as the first. As the times of arrival and departure frequently change, 
the traveller must trust to obtain all information on this subject after his 
arrival in Algeria. 

§ 5. Population and Races. 

The population of Algeria, according to the census of 1872, was as 
follows : — 



Frovince 
of 



Algiers 
Oran . 
Constantine 



•g 



55,831 
37.111 
36.659 



129.661 






11,177 

14,618 

8.779 



V. 



Y 

164,.176 



84.674 
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I 
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30.605 

37,658 

3,103 



5.062 

2.844 

10,445 






2,971 

236 

8,305 



1,413 
1,859 
1,640 



n,366 18,351 11,512 

V ., 

115,516 



4.912 
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2,109 
4,836 
2,409 



9,354 

y 



757,908 
411,874 
953,263 



lO 



5,854 
2,456 
3,172 



2.123.045 11.482 



TotaL 



872,951 

513.492 

1,027,775 



2,414,218 
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That of 1876 has not been made with as much minuteness : the result is 
as follows : — 

PopuMum of the Colony — 

French 197,841 

Jews ..... 33,496 

Foreigners . 159,161 

Mohammedans .... 2,477,628 



Total . 2,867,626 

Population, 1872 .... 2,414,218 



Increase . 453,408 

In comparing the census of 1872 with that of 1866, there was a decrease 
in the population of more than half a million, owing to three years of pestilence 
and famine. Of the present increase a great part is owing to the influx of 
French and strangers into the colony, and to the natural increase amongst 
those classes. But there is an augmentation of 354,583 amongst the Moham- 
medans, proving that, so far at least, the gradual extinction of the native 
races, which appeared to be foreshadowed, need not be anticipated. 

The two principal divisions into which the Mohammedan races inhabiting 
Algeria may be divided are the Berbers and Arabs. The former is a branch 
of the great aboriginal people which inhabited the north of Africa as far south 
as the Soudan, Egypt, Nubia and as far as the west shore of the Red Sea, and 
to whom both Greeks and Romans gave the name of Berbery or Barbarians, 
partly perhaps because they refused to submit to their yoke, and partly 
spoke a language other than the dialects with which they were most 
familiar. 

Distinct bodies of this race still exist, especially in the more inaccessible 
parts of the country ; but, for the most part, they have become amalgamated 
with the Arabs, and have lost both their distinctive character and language. 
This blending of the native races with their conquerors took place at two dis- 
tinct epochs, the first after the brilliant conquest of North Africa by the Arab 
warriors in the 7th century (see p. 32), and the second after the more serious 
invasion of an immense Arab population in the 11th century (see p. 33). 

The most important branches of this people still retaining anything like 
purity of origin or distinctive language, are the KcibyUs and the Chawia — 
the latter are described farther on ; the former, who inhabit the mountainous 
districts nearer Algiers, and with whom the traveller comes more frequently in 
contact, deserve a separate description. 

The KabyUs, (Arab. Kabaily pi. of Kdbila, a tribe.) This name is given 
to the people of Berber origin who inhabit the mountains of the littoral ; the 
Beni-Momaasiry to the south of Cherchel, and various tribes bordering the 
Metidja, are as much Eabyles as the mountaineers of Djurdjura. Eabylia 
proper, however (see p. 15), has a population of about 206,000, less than a 
tenth of the whole native inhabitants of Algeria. 

It is certain that this race has at various epochs been much mixed with 
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other elements, and the dibris of the Greek and Roman colonies must have 
constituted a considerable portion of this mixture. The religious persecutions 
of the Arians and Donatists, -which so effectually prepared the way for 
Islamism, no doubt drove many of the poorer members of these colonies for 
safety to the mountains, where tiiey soqu became mixed up with the aboriginal 
inhabitants. One can still trace among their customs the traditions of Roman 
law and municipal institutions, and one frequently meets amongst them types, 
easily recognisable, of the Latin and Germanic races. Some have supposed 
that the crosses which Eabyle girls are in the habit of tattooing on their fac^ 
and arms are remnants of the Christian faith. 

Many of their families no doubt had European ancestors, dating from long 
after the extinction of the Romans ; their own traditions assert tMs fact, and 
the beauty of the women of AU Ouaguennoun, which is proyerbial in the 
country, is regarded as a proof of their foreign origin. The Arab element 
amongst them was introduced later, less by actual conquest than by the moral 
influence of Islamism, and the institution of slavery has had the effect 
here, as in all Mohammedan countries, of introducing black blood into the 
mixture. 

Kabylia, having preserved its independence for centuries, has always 
afforded a safe retreat to political and criminal refugees ; they were received 
with an unquestioning hospitality, and ended a career of adventure in these 
peaceful retreats. The secret of their origin has died with them, but their 
traces remain in the fair complexion, blue eyes and red hair, everywhere 
found in the country, which certainly do not belong to African or Asiatic 
races. 

In almost all their essential characteristics the Eabyles are the very oppo- 
site of the Arabs. They never mount on horseback ; they are not nonuules or 
pastoral ; but they are strong and industrious, excellent farmers, cultivating 
their land with the care usually bestowed on market-gardens. They are indus- 
trious mechanics, and manufacture several articles, such as pottery and 
jewellery, with great taste and elegance. 

One of their most distinguishing characteristics is intense patriotism. 
This is manifest in all their institutions, but especially by a custom which 
prevails amongst them in times of danger, or invasion by a foreign enemy. 
A number of the youth enrol themselves in a sort of forlorn hope called Imes- 
sebelen (pi. of Ifesseibel), whose duty it is to sacrifice their lives for the protec- 
tion of their country. The prayers for the dead are read over them before 
going into action, from which they can only return victorious. If they are 
killed their bodiea are buried in a cemetery apart, which is ever after used as 
a place of prayer, and considered as peculiarly deserving of veneration. Were 
one of them to escape with the loss of honour from the field, he and all his 
kindred woald for ever be held in contempt as outcasts. 

Moreover, the Eabyle character lends itself more readily to social progress 
than that of the Arab : he is less distrustful, more industrious, and less dis- 
posed to that life of lazy indifference which is characteristic of the latter. He 
is surrounded on all sides by European colonisation, and willingly frequents 
the farms of colonists in search of work ; while the greater part of the Arabs 
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live in isolated tribes, and have rarely an opportunity of seriously appreciating 
the advantages of civilisation. 

The Eabyles all belong to the ^ohammedan religion, and to the orthodox 
Maleki rite — ^that is, they have adopted the doctrine of the Imam Malek as 
their interpretation of religious civil laiir. (See also p. 15.) 

Numerically the most important class of the native population are the 

Arabs; who are, as their name implies, of Arabian origin, and date back 
from the Arab occupation of the country in the 12th century. They took 
possession of the most accessible portions of the country, and drove the ori- 
ginal owners, the Berbers, into their mountain fastnesses. 

At the present day they are far less advanced than the Eabyles ; they 
retain the habits, ideas and nomadic life of the most primitive times, and 
if they have emerged from barbarism, they have certainly not attained civil« 
isation. 

They are divided into tribes, some of which are of ancient origin, but many 
are of a much more recent date, and some are simply aggregations of groups, 
as natural as' possible, made by the French to facilitate the operations of the 
Bureau Arabe, 

Each tribe is commanded by a Kaidf whose duty is to exercise surveillance 
over it, carry out the orders of the French authorities, arrest malefactors, and 
collect taxes, for which he receives a certain centage ; he listens to all com- 
plaints, and either himself redresses the aggrieved, or submits the case to the 
commandant-sup^rieur of his circle. He is responsible for the good order and 
loyal conduct of his tribe. These Raids are always nominated by the French, 
and are usually chosen from the most influential families. Thus, in time of 
peace, they greatly aid the French authorities, though they are dangerous to 
a corresponding degree in time of war or insurrection. Attempts have been 
made to place men of inferior birth, but of approved fidelity, in these posts, 
but the experiment has never succeeded ; the moment an insurrection breaks 
out, their power is defied, and whether the great families are in office or not, 
if they rebel, the tribe is sure to follow them. 

The tribes are divided into a greater or less number of Ferkats or sections, 
according to their importance, each of which is administered by a Sheihk. 
These are all under the orders of the Raid, who has a lieutenant or Ehalifa to 
aid him. 

The Ferkat, agaiii> is composed of several DouarSf composed of the tents 
of a certain number of persons more or less nearly related to each other. The 
Ferkat is a political or artificial group, the Douar is essentially a family one. 

The union of several tribes is called a Bach Aghalik, the Bach AgTia serv- 
ing the highest native dignity conferred by the B^nch. These, however, are 
being suppressed as vacancies occur. 

Justice is administered among the Arabs by Oculis, who have districts con- 
taining two to four tribes, and who perform their functions under the surveil- 
lance of the Bureaux Arahes, 

The Arabs are essentially a nomade race, living in tents, which they change 
from place to place as the pasturage around them is consumed. They are not 
fond of hard work, and the men at least do not engage in industrial pursuits ; 
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agricultnre is the labour they prefer to all other. The theft of a plough is 
sacrilege, the manufacture of one a pious work. 

The nomade existence is not without its advantages among a people so 
primitive and so filthy in their habits. The moving about their flocks from 
place to place serves to manure the ground, and prevent its utter exhaustion ; 
and where men and animals all live together, the constant striking and pitch- 
ing of their tents conduces to cleanliness and to the destruction of a portion 
at least of the vermin with which they are infested. 

The land tenure in Algeria has hitherto been such as to prevent the pur- 
chase of it by intending colonists. It was divided into four categories : — 

Beylick; the undoubted property of the State at the time of the conquest. 

Azel; belonging also to the State, but let to natives from a more or less 
remote period. 

Melk; freehold, possessed by private persons with regular titles. 

Arch or Scibegha ; land not subdivide into small holdings, but belonging 
in common to a tribe. Thus, though a tribe of a hundred people had a thou- 
sand acres of land, and each would possess ten, they had no particular ten, 
and might cultivate their proportion one year in the east and another in the 
west of the allotment. In many tribes the chiefs of the Ikmairs hold in 
hereditary usufruct a great proportion of the land where they are settled. 
These allotments are called Afeehtas, and are subdivided amongst Khamks, who, 
as their name implies, receive as their profit one-fifth of the crop. This col- 
lective possession of the soil has the effect of strengthening the tribal bonds 
under the power of its chief, but it prevents any good cultivation of the soil, 
or any hope of increased civilisation amongst the Arabs. They cannot be 
expected to spend more money or labour than is absolutely necessary in tilling 
lands from which they'may be removed next year. They cannot plant trees 
or build permanent houses, without a certainty of being allowed to enjoy 
the fruit of their labour. 

To remedy this evil, a most important law was passed on the 26th of July 
1873, constituting individual property amongst the Arab tribes (it had already 
existed in Eabylia), and enabling each individual to sell the portion of com- 
mon land to which he may be personally entitled ; but the application of 
the law is fraught with numerous difficulties, and a commission has been 
appointed with a view to render the application of it possible. 

The female in Arab society occupies a situation similar to what she fills 
in all Mohammedan countries ; amongst the rich she is the slave of her lord's 
pleasure, amongst the poor she is the household drudge, and the manufacturer 
of almost everything required in daily use. 

The national food of the Arabs (and indeed of the Eabyles too, under the 
name of seksou) is couscous or taam. This is simply the semolina of hard wheat 
granulated by a peculiar process, which is one of the special accomplishments 
of the women. It is placed in a perforated dish, and cooked by the steam 
ascending from another vessel below it, containing water, meat, vegetables 
and aromatic plants, which are subsequently eaten with it. Very frequently 
the dish is eaten without meat, but with an extra allowance of butter, red 
pepper, tomatoes, etc. Milk is drunk at almost every meal, sometimes fresh 
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more frequently sour and curdled. In the larger towns, the Arab bread made 
in the shape of round cake is excellent, but amongst the tribes it is by no 
means appetising ; it is usually made of half-ground flour, sometimes of yetch, 
Indian com, or other grain. 

Moots, — ^The term Moor, as used at the present day, is one of European 
invention, and has no Arabic equiyalent. It can have no other signification 
than that of a native of Mauritaiiia, and as such could not properly be applied 
to the Arabs who overran the country and invaded Spain. The nearest Arabic 
equivalent to it is HadaVf applied to those of Arabic descent who have for 
generations lived in houses and towns, in contradistinction to the nomades 
who dwell in tents. In this sense the term Moor is used by the French, and 
includes all Arabs who lead a settled life, and occupy themselves in com- 
mercial pursuits rather than in agriculture. They are generally handsome, 
with oval pale faces, aquiline noses and large dark eyes, and have rather 
an effeminate appearance. In intercourse with strangers they are polite and 
courteous ; and in character, lazy and indolent to excess. They have very 
little occupation, being principally employed in embroidery, weaving, distil- 
ling perfumes, and attending to their bazaars. Their women, when seen out 
of doors, are attired in a laige white robe reaching below the knee, full white 
trousers fastened at the ankle, and slippers. Their heads and faces are covered, 
the eyes only being visible. 

The Turks arid KoulougUms, — The latter is the name by which the chil- 
dren of Turkish fathers and Moorish, or rather slave, mothers were known. 
The greater number of the Turks were sent back by the French on taking pos- 
session of Algeria, and their descendants have got mixed up in the general 
population, so that these races can no longer be said to exist in Algeria. 

The Jews are said to have established themselves on these shores after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but it is more probable that they did so on their 
banishment from Italy in 1342, and from various other countries during the 
following thirty years. Under the Turkish government they were permitted 
the free exercise of their religion, but were exposed to every species of indig- 
nity, and arbitrarily condemned to torture and death on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

They are here much the same as in other parts of the world, the apparent 
aim of their existence being money-getting. The females, when young, are 
remarkable for their beauty ; but the men, although perhaps possessing the 
handsomest features of any race to be met with in Algeria, have not a prepossess- 
ing expression of countenance. 

The elder members of the community still retain the native dress, but the 
rising generation have adopted European costume, since a decree of the 
Grovemment of the National Defence in 1871 declared them French citizens. 

§ 6. Native Languages. 

The native languages of Algeria are a corrupt form of Arabic, spoken by the 
Arabs, Moors and Jews ; and a dialect of the Berber used by the Eabyles and 
Chawia. 
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Written Arabic is the same everywhere, but the vulgar Arabic of Algeria 
is a patois contaminated by words and hybrid expressions borrowed from all 
the languages of Europe, a relic of the now extinct lingua Frcmca, mixed with 
others of Turkish and Berber origin, and simplified by the elimination of 
certain of the more complex grammatical rules, such as the dual number, the 
feminine of verbs and pronouns, etc. 

The Kabyle language, though undoubtedly a dialect of Berber, is by no 
means a pure one ; it is greatly mixed with Anibic, and already many French 
words have been introduced. It has no written character, and all the literature 
it possesses is transmitted orally. The Kabyles have also the peculiar habit 
of employing conventional languages, similar to thieves' slang in England, for 
the purpose of disguising their conversation in the presence of strangers. 
Nearly every profession has one peculiar to itself. 

§ 7. General Description of Algeria. 

Algeria, a country of North Africa, is bounded N. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, E. by the Regency of Tunis, "W. by the Empire of Morocco, and S. by 
the Desert of Sahara. It is comprised between long. 2" 20' "W. and 8" 35' E. ; 
and between 37° 5' and 32"" 0' N. lat Its greatest length is about 620 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 250 miles ; and its area is calculated to be about 150,000 
square miles. 

This area, however, is merely a rough approximation to the truth, as 
although the Western boundary is fixed by the treaty with the Emperor of 
Morocco of the 18th March 1845, and the Eastern one is equally well defined, 
the Southern one has no natural limit, and the line is drawn wherever it may 
be most convenient to the French authorities. It includes the oases of Otdad 
Sidi Cheikht the Ksours, Metleli, OuarglOy the Oued GJieir, the Sou/, and lately 
French arms have penetrated as far South as M-Goledh, 

Politically Algeria is divided into three provinces or departments — ^Algiers, 
Oran and Constantino. The first has 3 arrondissements — Algiers, Milianah 
and Dellys. Oran has 4 — Oran, Mostaganem, Tlemgen and Mascara. Con- 
stantino has 4, viz., Constantino, Bone, Philippeville and Setif. 

The province of Constantino forms the eastern part of the colony, from the 
border of Tunis on the east, to the Province of Algiers on the west : it is 
separated from the latter by a line from Cape Corbelin (Ras Bezerka) between 
Dellys and Bougie, running southwards, by no means very straight or well 
defined. 

This province contains the scantiest population of the three, but its soil is 
the most fertile, its minerals the most abundant, its forests the most extensive, 
and its climate the most varied. In extent it occupies more than half the 
surface of Algeria^ and its native population is much less nomade than that 
of the two other provinces. The Berbers of the Aur^s and Grand Eabylia 
occupy permanent villages, composed of stone houses, and are extremely 
attached to their native soUs. 

The Province of Oran occupies the western part of Algeria, and is con- 
tiguous to the empire of Morocco. The area of such portions of it as are 
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capable of colonisation, including the Tell and part of the High Plateaux, 
is about 38,200 square kilometres, or nearly 9^ millions of acres. 

The distinguishing feature of the province is the very narrow extent of 
the Tell, not exceeding on the avBrage 80 kilometres. 

The hills which run along the coast are not as a rule high. These are the 
Dahra, between Ten^s and the Ghelif ; Karhar, or the Mountain of Lions, 
between Orau and Arzeu ; Mediouna, between Oran and the Tafha. The most 
important mountain in the interior is Ujebel Amowr, in the Sahara. 

The principal rivers are, the Tafna^ the Mada, the Stg, the Edbra, the 
Mina and the Chelif, 

The country is rich, but much drier than the two other provinces, con- 
sequently good harvests are rarer. It is full of mineral wealth and valuable 
marbles, and is the chief place whence Alpha fibre is exported. 

The natural divisions of the country also are three, viz., the Tell, a strip 
of undulating cultivated land extending from the seashore to a distance 
varying from 50 to 100 miles inland ; the High Plateaux ; and the Desert of 
Sahara. The course of the Atlas Mountains, which approach within 30 miles 
of the city of Algiers, is from S.E. to N.W., their ridges sloping towards the 
Mediterranean, and enclosing several plains,' such as the Meti^ja, lying 
between Algiers and Blidah, that of the Chelif, etc. They have a course of 
about 1500 miles, from Cape Nun, on the Atlantic Ocean, to Gape Bon, in 
Tunis. In Morocco they rise in some places above the line of perpetual snow, 
the highest of them being estimated at from 11,000 to 12,000 feet. The Atlas 
range is not conspicuous for lofty peaks like the Alps, most of their summits 
being rounded. 

The following are the highest points throughout the Colony of Algeria : — 

Chellia, in the Aur^ range .... 7,611 ft. 

Tamghout Lalla Ehadidja, Djurdjura range . 7,542 „ 

Djebel Esel, in the Sahara .... 6,594 „ 

Djebel Touilet Makna, in Djebel Amour . 6,561 ,, 

Kef Sidi Omar, in Ouarsenis .... 6,500 ,, 

Babor, in the Kabylia of Bougie . 6,447,, 

Ta Babort, contiguous to it . 6,465 ,, 

Toumzait, near Tlem9en .... 6,018 ,, 

Dira, near Aumale 5,934 ,, 

Zakkar, near Milianah 5,184 „ 

Edough, near Bone • . - . . 3,294 ,, 

The hydrographical system of Algeria is by no means so simple as in 
other countries, where a system of rivers restores to the sea the water which 
the sun has taken from it. Here a very small portion of the country is subject 
to the ordinary laws ; in the rest the waters either return to the clouds without 
passing through the sea, or circulate in vast subterranean lakes. 

The watershed of the Tell is perfectly regular ; the sources of the principal 
streams are situated high Up^ either on its southern border, or on the first 
terraces of the High Plateaux, and, in spite of the meanderings, often necessi- 
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tated by the nature of the ground, they are generally short. The Chelif alone 
has a length of 244 miles, the next most considerable are the Ma&ag and Sey- 
bouse, the Oned el-Eebir, the Makta and the Rammel, which during flood-time 
discolour the water for several miles at sea, and have not the strength in 
summer to force themselves a passage through the banks of sand accumulated 
in their estuaiies by the currents along the coast. 

Alluvial plains of any considerable extent are rare in Algeria; they do 
not form, as elsewhere, in the estuary of a large river. Parallel to the sea, 
they stretch between the foot of the mountains and the isolated groups of 
hills, once probably islands such as those at La Calle to the north of the 
plain of Tarf, Edough in the plain of Bone, the Sahel at Algiers, and the 
mountain of Lions in the plain of Oran. Rivers traverse these without 
draining them, and any depressions in their surface are occupied by marshes 
and shallow lakes, either fresh or salt. The lakes of Oubeira and Ton^gue 
near La Calle are sheets of fresh water, as were those of Oued el-Maiz in the 
plain of Bone, and Lake Halloula in the Metidja, now dry. 

The most interesting part of the Tell is the great mountain range inhabited 
by the Eabyles ; this may be divided into two very distinct portions, the first 
comprising the lower part of the Oued es-Sahel, and which may be called 
the Eabylia of Bougie ; the second, the Eabyliaof Djurdjura, which.bounds the 
former on the west, and which is separated from it by the range whose 
majestic peaks, covered with snow during six months in the year, form such 
conspicuous objects in the landscape seen from Algiers. It extends as fiEu: 
west as the Col des Beni-Aicha, 34 miles from Algiers. 

Both speak the same language, a dialect of Berber, build villages, culti- 
vate the olive and fig trees, and have many customs in common ; neverthe- 
less they have a totally different administration. The Eabylia of Bougie, 
like all the other valleys, has been subject to frequent invasions. The Turks, 
who substituted their rule for the ancient government of the country, intro- 
duced the system of great commandments, and imposed upon the vanquished, 
hitherto governed by their own customs, the orthodox jurisdiction of the Eadis. 

The Eabylia of Djurdjura, bristling with savage and rugged mountains, had 
never before 1857 abdicated its independence. Entrenched in their villages, 
perched on the crests of almost inaccessible mountains, its inhabitants saw 
every attempt at invasion arrested at their feet, in the valleys of the Sebaou 
and Issers, unable to penetrate their country. The French conquest respected 
their institutions, which were of a democratic nature ; each village, tiiough 
attached to its tribe by the bonds of a common origin, preserved its entire 
liberty of action, and formed a sort of political and administrative microcosm. 
In the village the power lay in the hands of all ; the I^eirUia (assembly) met 
once a week, and was composed of all men capable of bearing arms. It 
deliberated under the presidency of an Amin^ elected every year by itself; it 
took cognisance of all questions, was sovereign judge, and enforced its own 
decisions. 

Here, as amongst all Berber nations, were developed the institutions of Sofa 
(leagues), which divided each village, each tribe, and even each confederation. 
The Sofa do not represent any political party, like the majority and minoiity 
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in a European nation. They do not originate in any theoretic ideas, and 
have not for their object the maintenance or overthrow of any particular form 
of government. They had their origin in the necessity for protection, and 
constituted before the conquest a mutual association, destined to cause the 
rights of an oppressed migority to be respected |by a powerfid and overbearing 
minority. The Sof lent its aid to such of its members as found themselves 
the victims of injustice ; and if it could not obtain reparation or a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute, had recourse to force. Civil war broke out, and 
spread from village to village, and from tribe to tribe, and did not ordinarily 
stop without the intervention of one of the Marabouts. These are descendants 
of reputed saints, and owed to their origin and their neutrality an influence 
which they employed in re-establishing peace. 

The French conquest, in substituting a regular power for the irregular 
action of these parties, and in repressing the appeal to arms, destroyed at a 
single blow the power of the Sofs and the influence of the Marabouts, already 
discredited by the very fact of the conquest. They had preached the Holy 
War, and promised victory in the name of the saints interred in their 
mountains, whose influence was to a great extent the cause of their own 
prestige. In the day of battle the most ardent of these Marabouts were com- 
pelled to flee, the infidel invaded with sacrilegious foot their most venerated 
shrines, their powerlessness was evident, and their influence disappeared. 
The religious confraternities, and especially that of Sidi Mohammed ben 
Abd-er-Rahman Bou-Eoberain (he who has two tombs), began to exercise the 
power which the Marabouts had lost. The partisans of Eabyle indep^dence, 
and the discontented of all classes, habituated to the strife of Sofs, and search- 
ing a new opening for theii* energy, rallied round an institution which 
flattered their pride, by making them the equals of the Marabouts, and 
permitted them to rise to the highest grades despite their ignorance and 
obscure birth. The Marabouts constituted a caste, an aristocracy, based on 
the prestige of an extinct x>ower. The order of Sidi-Mohammed, essentially 
of a levelling character, was admirably adapted to suit the democratic spirit of 
the Kabyles ; it was, moreover, a national order, as the founder was bom a 
century ago in their own mountains. The statutes of the order are cleverly 
framed to impose upon the brethren (khotian) the most absolute obedience, 
to surround them with mysticism, and to make them the devoted instruments 
of their chief. Soon the affiliated began to be counted by thousands in 
both sections of E^bylia, especially in the Oued es-Sahel, where, previous to the 
insurrection of 1871, dwelt the Sheikh el-Haddad, an old man, 85 years of age, 
almost paralysed, but possessing an unbounded influence over his followers. 

This society was the more dangerous to the French, as its members, 
blindly obedient, could be excited to rebellion in a moment, without allowing 
the slightest precursory sign to reveal the danger, a result which actually 
happened during the insurrection of 1871. 

That insurrection induced considerable modification in the ancient 
organisation of the Kabyle tribes, and freed the French from the engagements 
which they had contracted at the conquest of Eabylia to respect the laws and 
customs of the people. The base of that organisation was the village, or 
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clnster of villages, which had a sovereign djemcUiy under the presidency of an 
AmiUy elected by themselves ; the union of several such communes formed 
the tribe, at the head of which was an Amin-el-Oumena, elected by the 
Amins. The new organisation destroys the power of the djemaa and substi- 
tutes an amin appointed by the French for one elected by the djemaa. It 
replaces the tribe by the Section, composed of several tribes, and places the 
whole under the immediate control of the general commanding. 

But this is not all. It was found impossible after the insurrection to find 
the necessary native judges, and a radical reform in the whole judicial system 
of the country was introduced in 1874 parallel with, but not entirely to 
supersede, the ancient system. 

Two French tribunals of first instance and numerous justices of the peace 
were instituted with special regulations, so as to suit the peculiar wants of 
this territory, and to adapt them to the administration of justice, not only 
between Europeans and natives, but between Kabyles themselves. 

This greatly restricts the liberty which the Eabyles have hitherto eiyoyed 
and lately so much abused, but it will greatly prepare the way for opening out 
their magnificent country to European colonisation. 

The region of the High Plateaux extends longitudinally from E. to W., 
and is formed by vast plains separated by parallel ranges of mountains. 
These terraces increase in height as they recede from the Tell, and again 
decrease as they approach the Sahara, thus forming a double series of gradi- 
ents, of which tiie highest is 8000 or 3300 ft above the level of the sea, much 
higher indeed than the summit of the hills which bound it. The spurs or 
projections from the mountains cut up each of these stages into a series of 
basins like the Hodna, in which the depressions are occupied by lakes, 
generally salt, known by the name of Chotts or Sehkas, This region is subject 
to alternations of intense cold and extreme heat ; rain-water is less copious 
than in the Tell ; instead of sea-breezes, it receives the hot blast of the desert, 
and it is entirely devoid of trees save on the S. side of the high mountain 
ranges. During seasons of copious rain, however, and in places capable of 
irrigation, it produces abundant crops of cereals, but otherwise it presents to 
the weary eye of the traveller an unbroken stretch of stunted scrub and sal- 
solaceous plants, on which browse the sheep and the camel, the wealth of the 
wandering Arab. 

The disposition of the soil, and the existence of veins of permeable rock of 
a concave form, gave rise to the supposition that there existed subterranean 
sheets of water in several parts of the High Plateaux. Acting on this theory, 
artesian wells were sunk ; and in many instances these brought to the surface 
copious supplies of water, which here is verdure and life. 

Begular as is the general character of the High Plateaux, they still pre- 
sent several anomalies. On the southern border, the lower terrace, instead of 
forming a basin, presents here and there slopes, down which the water flows 
to the north, and thus becomes the source of several rivers in the TelL 

Towards the centre the basin of Sersou, filled of old by a vast lake, 
the traces of which are plainly visible, is now drained by the river Ouassel, 
which has forced itself a passage near Bokhari, between the excavated 

^^ [Algeria.] <5 
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plateau of Sersou and the foot of the last mountains of the Tell. On quitting 
the High Plateaux this river becomes the Chelif, the most important in 
Algeria. 

Towards the south-east the basin which might have been expected to 
exist^is replaced by the immense mountain of Aur^ of which the central 
peak attains an altitude of 7611 ft. This protuberance takes the place of 
a depression ; and, instead of a salt lake, we find a mountain covered with 
cedars and alpine vegetation. On the noith the Avaha has only moderate 
slopes, which convey its waters into the Chotts of the neighbouring plateaiu 
Towards the south it is 'prolonged almost in a straight line, and descends 
like a precipitous wall to the Sahara, which stretches at an immense distance 
below it. 

In the west of Algeria the centre of the country bristles with mountains, 
which adjoin the great snowy range of Deren. The southern slopes give rise 
to immense rivers, amongst them the Oued Gheir, which the French expedi- 
tion under General Wimpffen reached in the spring of 1870, and which, in 
their admiration, the soldiers compared to the Meuse. 

Popular belief pictures the Sahara as an immense plain of moving sand, 
dotted here and there with fertile oases ; and the old simile of the panther's 
skin is still with many an article of faith. A few details are necessary to 
dispel this poetical but false idea. 

The desert in Algeria consists of two very distinct regions, which we shall 
call the Lower and the Upper Sahara : this a vast depression of sand and clay, 
stretching on the east as far as the frontier of Tunis ; that a rocky plateau, 
frequently attaining considerable elevation, extending on the west to the 
borders of Morocco. 

The former comprises the Ziban, the Oued Gheir, the Souf, and the 
Choucha of Ouargla. On the north it is bounded by the mountain-range of 
Aur^ and the foot of the mountains of Hodna and Bou-Eahil ; on the east it 
penetrates into the R^ency of Tunis ; on the south it rises in a slight and 
almost insensible slope towards the country of the Touaregs ; and on the west 
it stretches in a point along the Oued Mia as far as Grolea, after which it turns 
towards the north along the plateau of the Beni M'zab. 

The Oued Gheir, the Souf, N'gou9a and the greater part of the Ziban, 
have a less elevation than 860 feet ; Biskra and Ouargla are hardly higher, 
while the Ohott Melghir and part of the Oued Gheir are below the level of 
the sea. 

The Chott Melghir, which occupies the bottom of the depression, is sunk 
in the gypseous soil, and forms a sheet of water Salter than the sea. It is of 
no great depth, and in summer, owing to evaporation, it is partly covered with 
a thick and brilliant coating of <»ystals ; so that the eye can scarcely dis- 
tinguish where the salt terminates and the water begins. The bottom is an 
abyss of black and viscous mud, emitting an odour of garlic, due possibly to 
the presence of bromides. Nevertheless it is not without veins of more solid 
ground, forming- natural causeways, on which the people of the country do 
not hesitate to trust themselves. 

The rivers of the Auresic system, essentially torrential in the moantains 
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when confined within steep and narrow gorges, serve to irrigate the oases, 
where their waters are retained and absorbed by means of dams. That which 
percolates through these and forms streams lower down their courses is again 
absorbed by the Scikias or canals of irrigation. It is only after the copious 
rains of winter, and the melting of the snow in the mountains, that their 
beds are filled, and their waters reach the Chott. 

The smaller springs and streams which have their origin at the foot of the 
mountains are always absorbed by the oases or by the cereals which the 
inhabitants of the Ziban cultivate wherever a thread of the precious liquid is 
found. 

On the west the Oued Djedi joins the Chott ; it rises on the southern 
slopes of Jebel Amour, fertilises the oases of El-Aghouat, and, skirting 
the plateaux of the higher Sahara, traverses the lower Sahara from west to 
east 

It is only in the upper part of its course that this Oued is a permanent 
stream ; lower down its water is to a great extent dried up by the solar 
rays or absorbed by barrages ; the rest disappears in the permeable strata, or 
filters through the sand and flows along the clayey bottom which underlies 
it. 

like the rivers of the Aur^ but even more rarely than these, its course 
is only filled by the melting of the snows, or during the heavy rains on the 
High Plateaux. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the other rivers which, rising in 
the eastern part of the higher Sahara, flow towards the region of N'gousa. 

In the south the Oued Mia presents always the appearance of a dry water- 
course, below the sand of which water flows along an impermeable bed. The 
same may be said of the Oued Gghaghar, whose source, never yet visited by 
Europeans, is in the Touareg country. 

These dry watercourses have all enormous beds with deeply-worn banks, 
and they join the central depression by immense estuaries, which prove how 
great a volume of water they had once discharged as their tribute to the great 
Lake Tritonis, of which the Chott Melghir and the salt lakes of the Tunisian 
Sahara are the insignificant remains. 

What has drained this great river, and transformed into a series of salt 
marshes the Lake Tritonis, which, if we can believe Lucan, communicated 
with the sea ? 

It is probable that this is either owing to a gentle and progressive up- 
heaval of a great part of the Sahara, or to the deposition there of immense 
masses of detritus brought down by the ephemeral torrents of winter, and 
partly perhaps to the disappearance of those great forests, once the home of 
the African elephant. 

Whatever the cause, the eastern depression has now no running water 
except on its northern border. But sheets of water, driven from the surface, 
still exist, in the bowels of the earth, as a vast subterranean se% the waters of 
which are strongly impregnated with saline matter. 

* From time immemorial artesian wells have existed here, and have every- 
where spread with their waters life and wealth. 
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The water, which in the lowest part of the depression is foond at a 
depth of 20 metres, is, at the edges of the hasin, 50, 60, or 100 metres from 
the surface of the soil. 

Its existence, however, is not only indicated by artesian wells : through- 
out the whole extent of the Oued Ghir, and even to the south of it, depres- 
sions are found full of water, which appear to be, as it were, the spiracles of the 
subterranean lake ; they are styled by the natives bahr (sea) ; the French call 

them gouffrea. 

In the Souf the water circulates close to the surface of the soil, enclosed 
in a sandy substratum which is concealed by a bed, more or less thick, of 
sulphate of lime, crystallised on the upper surface and amorphous in the 
lower part One has only to penetrate this layer of gypsum to create a 

well. 

When it is intended to plant a date-grove, the industrious Souafa remove 
the entire crust of gypsum, and plant their palms in the aquiferous sand 
beneath. Their green summits rise above the plain around, thus forming 
orchards excavated like ants* nests, sometimes 8 metres below the level of the 

ground. 

This complicated distribution of water in the lower Sahara gives rise to 

the different kinds of oases. 

Eunning streams, dammed by barrages and distributed in canals, make 
the river oases (Ziban). 

Water absorbed by permeable strata constitutes (1) the oases with ordin- 
ary wells (Oulad Djellal, etc.) ; (2) oases with artesian wells (Tuggourt, 
N'gou9a, Ouargla, etc.) ; (8) the excavated oases (Souf). 

Sometimes two systems are found united in the same place. 

The higher Sahara extends from the western limits of the lower one to 
within the frontiers of Morocco ; to the south it reaches beyond Goleah, and 
on the north it is bounded by the last chains of the High Plateaux. 

It is principaUy composed of rocky steppes, only the depressions between 
which are filled with sand. 

Towards the east descends almost perpendicularly from north to south a 
large promontory which rises below £l-Aghouat to nearly 2900 ft, and sinks 
gradually towards Goleah, separated from the plateau of Tademait by a sort of 
isthmus 1200 ft. high. It is in this plateau that the Oued Mia and its 
affluents arise, which, in French territory at least, contain only slight infil- 
trations of water under a sandy bed. 

In the centre the rocky plateaux fall rather abruptly, as far as the zone of 
the Areg, or countiy of sand-hills, occupying a depression, the bottom of 
which is about 1200 ft. above the sea. 

Finally, towards the extreme west, where the chains of the High Plateaux 
descend lower, the Saharan plateaux also descend farther south, leaving 
between them numerous valleys. 

In each of these three divisions the water-system is different The 
eaatem promontory, the crests of which are directed towards the west, sends 
out no spurs towards the zone of the Areg ; but it is furrowed towards the 
east by immense ravines, of which the principal bear the names of Oued £nsa 
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and Oued M'zab. Rain seldom falls in the lower part ; and the southern 
crevasses are almost always deep ravines, without water or vegetation. Even 
in the upper part it is only during severe storms, and when more than 
usually abundant snow has melted on the High Plateaux, that the waters 
XK)uring on the Sahara unite in the deep defiles, forming a mighty wave, 
which during twenty-four or forty-eight hours precipitates itself into the 
estuaries of the lower Sahara. When this torrent has passed, nothing remains 
in its dry bed save a few pools where the gazelle drinks, and a slight subter- 
ranean percolation which serves to supply the few wells at which the 
caravans draw water. 

These periodical inundations are quite inadequate to supply the Ben- 
M'zab, who have established gardens in the very beds of the great ravines which 
dominate their seven cities. In vain they treasure up a store in their 
reservoirs ; they are obliged to have recourse to deep wells cut in the rock, 
which collect the infiltration of water in the calcareous strata. 

Above the promontory it is only £l-Aghouat and Ain Madhi, situated in a 
depression at the foot of the mountains, that can utilise almost at all seasons 
of the year, by means of barrages, the upper waters of the Oued Djedi, which 
flow from east to west. 

In the middle, Brezina and several oases placed at the very foot of the 
mountain-range can also irrigate their date-groves with running water ; but 
farther south the water flowing along the rocky plateaux encounters the moving 
sands of the Areg, which arrest its course and cause pools or marshes {D?iaya), 
neither usually very large or very deep. These little Ghotts present the same 
phenomena as the greater depressions in the lower Sahara; their ancient 
banks, now quite diy, attesting a very marked decrease in the volume of 
their waters. 

Towards the east, on the other hand, where the mountains in the plateaux 
rise to a greater height than 2900 ft., and present a vast surface, the ravines 
are the beds of veritable rivers, which render abundant irrigation possible, 
and, uniting in two principal streams, form the Oued Messaoud, which descends 
-southwards to an unknown distance. 

Such is the upper Algerian Sahara, of which the greatest depression does 
not descend to within 1300 ft. of the sea, while in the lower one there is not 
a single point attaining that altitude. In the one the plateau is the prevail- 
ing feature, in the other the depression ; here rocks abound, there they are 
entirely absent As to moving sand, which the Ai'abs compare to a net, it 
occupies a sufficiently extensive zone in both regions ; but still it does not 
cover one-third part of the Algerian Sahara. 



§ 8. Historical Notice. 

The ancient territorial distribution of the native races in North Africa 
cannot be traced to a period much anterior to the Romans, as they were for 
the most part nomades ; ancient geographers indeed divide them into certain 
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great masses, such as Lybians, Numidians, Maori, etc., bat the limits of 
these were very indeterminate, though roughly approximating to the more- 
modem divisions of the country. 

The Phoenicians established on the sea-coast numerous cities, some of which 
were commercial entrep6ts, others principalities founded by exiled members 
of their community, all, however, finding in commerce an inexhaustible source 
of riches and prosperity. 

The word Africa was at first applied by the Romans to that portion of it 
with which they were best acquainted, the Africa Propria, or Africa Provincia, 
corresponding roughly to the Carthaginian territory erected into a Roman 
province after the third Punic war, B.G. 146. It was subsequently extended 
to the whole continent. The territorial subdivision of North Africa from 
Egypt to the Atlantic varied considerably at different epochs. The most 
eastern portion, the Cyrenaica, had its limits so clearly defined by nature that 
it varied little except in its form of government It remained a kingdom till 
74 B.C., when it became a Roman province. Then came the pro-consular 
province of Africa, which included the Syrtica Regio, ot that part of the coast 
from the Syrtis Major (GiUf of Sidra) and Syrtis Minor {Ghilf of Odbea) or 
Tripolitana and Byzacena, the former representing the modem Tripoli, and 
the latter, with Zeugitana and the territory of Carthage, corresponding to the 
modem Regency of Tunis. 

Then followed Numidia, corresponding to part of the French province of 
Constantine contained between the Tusca or Oued ez-zan and the Ampsaga 
or Oued el-Kebir. 

From Numidia to the Atlantic the country was known generally as Mauri- 
tania. About B.C. 46 it was divided into Mauritania OrientaUs and Mauri- 
tania Occidentalis, separated by the river Molochath (the modem MotUouia 
near the frontier of Morocco). Subsequently, about a.d. 297* into Mauritania 
Setifensis, from Numidia to Icosium (Algiers) ; Mauritania Csesariensis, 
thence to the Molochath, and Mauritania Tingitana ; corresponding roughly 
to the French provinces of Algiers and Oran, and the Empire of Morocco. 

The interior region was divided into — 

1. Lybia Deserta, comprising Phazania, the country south of the Cyrenaica 

and Syrtica Regio. 

2. Getulia to the south of Numidia and Mauritania. 

3. ^thopia and the Troglodytse south of all these. 

The word Mauritania was derived from its inhabitants, the Maurusii or 
Mauri, a branch of the great Berber nation, which extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to beyond the banks of the Nile. Many conjectures have been made 
as to their origin. Sallust records that a great horde of Asiatics, led by 
Hercules, crossed over from Spain, and, on landing, inverted their boats and 
used them for houses, thus supplying the original model of the Numidian 
dwelling. Procopius asserts that in his time two pLUars existed at Tangiers 
containing the record "We fly from the robber Joshua, the son of Nun." 
The Arabian geographers are unanimous in ascribing an eastern origin to 
this people ; but one thing is certain, that at a very early period the Phoenicians 
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formed a number of colonies along the coast, the most important of which 
was Carthage, which created itself an imperishable name, and long disputed 
with Bome the goyemment of the world. 

Its origin is very obscure, but all the world knows ^ the beautiful fable of 
Virgil how Dido or Elissa, daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, escaped from the 
power of her brother Pygmalion with the treasures for which he had murdered 
her husband ; and, with a band of noble Tyrians who shared her flight, how 
she touched at Cyprus and carried off eighty maidens to be the wives of her 
followers, and then landed at a spot on the coast of Africa, near which Tunis 
and Utica (the andetU,), were already built, marked out by nature as the 
site of a mighty city ; how she entered into treaty with the natives, and 
purchased from them as much land as could be covered by a bulFs hide, but 
craftily cut the hide into the thinnest of strips, and so enclosed a space of 22 
stadia, on which she built her city, which retained its name of Byrsa {BtUVa 
hide) : how the city grew by the influx of people from the neighbouring 
country and by the adhesion of older Phoenician colonies, especially IJtica ; 
how its prosperity excited the envy of Hiarbus, king of the Lybians, who 
offered Dido the choice of war or marriage, and how to avoid both alternatives 
she stabbed herself on a funeral pyre which she had erected to the honour of 
her husband's memory. 

The introduction of iEneas into the story is a poetic license on the pcurt of 
Virgil, unwarranted by any authority in the original legend from which he 
derived his information. The real derivation of the word Byrsa is from the 
Phoenician word Bozra, a fortress, and Carthage was merely one, though the 
principal one, of many colonies founded by the Phoenicians, which itself 
subsequently sent out other colonies westwards, and spread in every direction 
the influence of its own high civilisation and commercial enterprise* 

It is hopeless in such a work as this to attempt a detailed history of 
Carthage and the Carthaginians, to follow Hanno (b. c. 446) in his voyage to 
the Gulf of Guinea, Hamilcar (b. g. 481) in his disastrous expedition to Sicily, 
or the invasion of Africa by Agathocles (b.c. 310-306). 

The first Punic war was a contest between Carthage and Rome for the pos* 
session of Sicily, and though virtually decided by the fall of Agrigentum (b.g« 
262), the great resources of Carthage prolonged it twenty-three years later. 
It cost Carthage not only Sicily itself, but the dominion of the sea, and 
placed Rome more on an equality with her as a naval power. 

The second Punic war lasted from b.o. 218 to 201, and resulted in the 
utter prostration of Carthage, the loss of her fleets and of her possessions out 
of Africa. 

A new and important State sprang up on the western confines of Carthage 
under Roman auspices, governed by Masinissa, ever ready to pick a quarrel 
with her, and give Rome a pretext for her destruction. 

Masinissa was son of Gala, king of the Massylians, the easternmost of the 

1 As the traveller does not generally carry with him a library of reference, and as there 
is nothing new to be said r^ardiug the ancient history of the coontry, the writer has not 
hesitated in this compilation to borrow largely fh>ni Gibbon, Smith and other standaivl 
authorities. 
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two great tribes into which the Numidia of that day was divided. At the 
instigation of Carthage, his father had declared war on Syphax, king of the 
neighbouring tribe of Massessylians, who had lately entered into an alliance, 
with Rome. Masinissa was appointed by his father to command the invad- 
ing force, with which he totally defeated Syphax. In 212 b.g. Masinissa 
was in Spain supporting the Carthaginians with a body of Numidian horse, 
and he shared in the defeat of Hasdrubal by Scipio at Silpia in b.o. 209. 

After that battle he went over to the Komans, actuated, it is said, by resent- 
ment against Hasdrubal, who having first betrothed to him his beautiful 
daughter Sophonisba, subsequently bestowed her hand upon Syphaz, who 
henceforth became a staunch ally of the Carthaginians. 

After the death of Gala, and during the absence of Masinissa, the Hassy- 
lian kingdom had become a prey to civil dissensions, in which, however, 
Syphax at first took little part ; he was even disposed to acquiesce in the 
elevation of his old rival Masinissa. to the throne, had not Hasdrubal warned 
him of the danger of such a course. But he yielded to the suggestion of the 
Carthaginian general, and assembled a large army, with which he invaded the 
territories of Masinissa, defeated him in a pitched battle, made himself 
master of the whole country, and established himself at the capital of Nnmidia, 
Cirta, the modem Constantine. 

Masinissa now commenced a predatory warfare against his rival, in which 
he gained occasional advantages, and was still able to maintain himself in the 
field until the landing of Scipio in Africa, B.c. 204. Syphax supported 
Hasdrubal with an army of 60,000 foot and 10,000 horse, with which he 
assisted at the siege of Utica. The whole of the Numidian and Carthaginian 
armies, however, were overthrown and destroyed by the Boman general, and 
Syphax himself and a few followers barely succeeded in escaping to Numidia, 
where, shortly afterwards, he fell into the hands of the Romans, and snbse- 
sequently graced the triumph of his conqueror previous to ending his days 
in prison. 

Masinissa, who had allied himself to Scipio, and had been instrumental 
in defeating his rival, obtained possession both of Cirta and Sophonisba. 
Scipio, however, demanded her as a prisoner of the Roman senate, whereupon 
Masinissa sent her a cup of poison, which she at once drank, merely remarking 
that she would have died with more honour had she not wedded at her funeraL 

To console Masinissa for his loss, and to recompense him for his services, 
Scipio conferred on him the title and insignia of royalty, and the possession of 
his hereditary dominions, which honours were immediately ratified by the 
senate. 

About 203 B.C. Hannibal returned to Africa after his extraordinary cam- 
paign of fifteen years in Italy. He landed at Leptis, whence he proceeded to 
Hadrumetum (Sum). Masinissa hastened to the support of his benefactor 
Scipio, and a decisive action was fought at a place called Naragara, not far 
from the city of Zama. Hannibal displayed all the qualities of a consummate 
general, but his elephants, of which he had great numbers, were rendei'ed use- 
less by the skilful management of Scipio, and the battle ended in his com- 
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plete defeat ; and he himself with difficulty escaped the pursuit of Masinissa, 
and retired to Hadruinetuni. 

All hope of resistance was now at an end, and he was one of the first to 
^ttrge the 9ecessity for peace. A treaty was concluded by which he saw the 
whole purpose of his life frustrated, and Carthage effectually humbled before 
her imperial rival. Even his wise administration could not save her ; he was 
denounced by the opposite faction, proscribed by Rome, and forced to fly to 
the court of Antiochus the Great, in Armenia, in b.c. 195, whereupon his 
party became extinct, and the influence of Kome supreme, even within the 
State. 

Third Punic war. — Half a century passed without any further rupture 
between the two republics, but the elder Cato never ceased to denounce Car- 
thage, and to represent her destruction as necessary to the permanence of the 
Boman power. His inveterate hatred proved triumphant, and war was de- 
clared. The Carthaginians were divided by factions and intestine strife, and 
in no condition to withstand the invaders. Still, for a time, Carthage held 
out. But when (b.c. 146) Emelianus Scipio, the second Africanus, came to 
direct the siege, operations were conducted with renewed vigour. Little by 
little the vast city fell into his hands, till at last only the great temple of 
Esculapius remained to be taken. It was defended by Asdrubal, with whom 
were about 900 followers. Asdrubal in the basest manner purchased personal 
safety, by deserting his post and surrendering himself to Scipio. But his 
wife and children, and the greater number of the defenders, scornfully refused 
to follow his example, and preferred setting fire to the building and perishing 
in the flames. 

Scipio destroyed the ports and the fortifications of Carthage ; some of the 
public buildings were burnt by the inhabitants themselves ; but it is probable 
that the destruction of the city was more apparent than real, and that, despite 
of the heavy curses pronounced on any who might attempt to rebuild it, it 
began to rise, to a certain extent, from its ruins, even before the time of the 
Gracchi (b.c. 116). 

The whole coast of Africa, however, from Egypt to the Atlantic, became 
subject to the Romans. Carthage was stripped of her glory, and many of her 
inhabitants were driven elsewhere. The countiy generally fell back under 
the rule of its native governors, and Masinissa made Cirta his royal residence. 
He died in B.C. 148, leaving his throne to his son Micipsa. 

In 116 B.C. a Roman colony was established at Carthage by Caius Gracchus. 
It continued in a languishing condition till the time of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, when the city was rebuilt uuder the name of Colonia Carthago, and 
it continued the first city in Africa till a comparatively modem period. As 
the Senate abstained from all endeavours to extend its conquests in Africa, 
the country eigoyed uninterrupted peace till the death of Micipsa in 118 
B.C. He divided the kingdom between his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
and his nephew Jugurtha. The last had already distinguished himself in 
Spain, under Scipio Africanus Minor, and was an ally of Rome ; but on his 
having deposed and assassinated both his cousins contrary to the orders of the 
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Senate, they declared war against him, b.c. 111. Albiniis was first sent oyer 
to Africa, but he was probably bribed, and certainly defeated, by Jugurtha at 
Suthnl, and compelled to evacuate Numidia. 

Q. Cfficilius Metellus was sent to succeed him as pro-consul, 109 b.c. He 
was a man of stainless integrity and high talents ; but though he compelled 
Jugurtha to deliver up a considerable quantity of treasure, arms, horses and 
elephants, he was powerless to obtain possession of his person. He followed 
him to Thala, which stronghold he succeeded in taking after a siege of forty 
days ; but Jugurtha succeeded in effecting his escape with part of his treasure, 
while the Roman deserters in his army, with the remainder of it, shut them- 
selves in the palace, which they set on fire, and perished in the flames. 

Harius, the legate of Metellus, and chief leader of the popular party in 
Bome, was elected consul in 107 b.c., and chai^ged with the conduct of the war 
against Jugurtha. In the following year (106 b.c.) Jugurtha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, and having subse- 
quently adorned his conqueror's triumph, he was thrust into prison, where he 
died of starvation on the sixth day. 

After this the crown of Numidia was given to Juba, son of Hiempsal, 
whose reign was short and troubled. Africa had now become the stronghold 
of the Pompeian faction. Pompey indeed was no more ; but his two sons 
were here, Scipio, his father-in-law, Cato, Labienus, Afranius and other 
devoted adherents, who all united with Jiiba in continuing the conflict in 
Barbary. 

Caesar himself came to Africa, where his talents and good fortune produced 
their wonted effect. He landed at Hadrumetum (Susa) with a force of only 
3000 foot and 1 50 horse. There he was joined by P. Sittius, a former accomplice 
of Cataline, who was well acquainted with the country and the native tribes. 
Having failed to take this city, he marched to Ruspina {Monastir), and shortly 
after (b.c. 47) ensued the great and decisive battle of Thapsus {Bos Dimas), in 
which the Pompeian party was utterly defeated, with a loss of 10,000 men. 
Cffisar then took Utica, where Cato, who commanded it, committed suicide. 
Scipio also killed himself. Afranius was killed by Caesar's soldiers. Labienus, 
Varus, and the two sons of Pompey, escaped into Spain. King Juba set out 
for Zama with his friend Petreius. There he had collected all his household 
and treasures, and hoped to perish with them ; but, being refused admittance, 
he and Petreius agreed to fight together, so that one at least might fall with 
honour. Petreius was quickly killed, and Juba, having in vain essayed to 
make away with himself, got a slave to despatch him. 

Bocchus and Bogud, kings of Mauritania, who had alternatively fought 
under the banner of the two great rivals, also lost their lives and their domi- 
nions, and thus the whole of North Africa fell into the power, and became an 
integi-al portion, of the Roman Empire. 

Numidia was placed (b.g. 46) under the government of Sallust, who plun- 
dered the countiy in a merciless manner to enrich both himself and his patron, 
but who did good work for posterity by collecting materials for his celebrated 
history of the Jugurthine wars. Cirta, the capital, was made a colony to re- 
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compense the partisans of Publins Sittius, who had rendered Caesar such 
important services, and it was named Cirta Sittianorum or Cirta Julia, which 
names it retained until the beginning of the 4th century. 

But though Africa was thus reduced to the condition of a Roman province, 
the emperor knew better than to confide the government of these turbulent 
countries entirely to Roman officers. 

The young Juba had been carefully educated at Rome, where he attained 
a high literary reputation. He is frequently cited by Pliny, who describes 
him as more memorable for his erudition than for the crown he wore. Plu- 
tarch also calls him the greatest historian amongst kings. 

In the year b.c. 26 Augustus, wishing to give to the people of the late 
monarch a sovereign of their own race, fixed upon this son of Juba. He mar- 
ried him to Selene, daughter of Anthony and Cleopatra, and restored to him 
the western portion of his father's dominions, trusting to his thorough Roman 
education to secure his submission, and on the prestige of his race and name 
to win the affections of the Numidian races, and to hasten their fusion with 
the conquering nation. 

He removed his capital to the ancient Phoenician city of lol, to which he 
gave the name of Julia Ceesarea. 

He died in A.D. 19, leaving a son, Ptolemy, the last independent prince of 
Mauritania, who was far from sharing the high qualities of his father. 

His reign was characterised by debauchery and misgovemment, and the 
Mauritanians were not slow to rise in revolt, under the leadership of Tacfarinus. 
This war lasted for seven years, shortly after which Tiberius died, and was 
succeeded by Caligula, who summoned Ptolemy to Rome, and, after having 
received him with great honour, caused him to be killed, as he thought that 
the splendour of his attire excited unduly the attention of the spectators. It 
is more likely that he desired to appropriate the wealth that Ptolemy was 
known to have accumulated. This murder was followed by a serious revolu- 
tion in Mauritania, which lasted several years. 

The whole country, which heretofore had comprised sundry kingdoms, 
states, and principalities, henceforth became provinces of the Roman Empire, 
governed by prsetors and pro-consuls, who seemed to have farmed it very much 
for their own benefit, and to have submitted the inhabitants to the utmost 
amount of exaction which they were able to bear. 

Sometimes their complaints reached the Senate, as in the case of the pro- 
consul Marius Priscus and his lieutenant Hostilius Firminus, in the reign of 
Trajan, who were prosecuted before the Emperor himself by Tacitus and Pliny 
the younger, and condemned to exile. 

The next 300 years were the most prosperous in the history of North 
Africa, and it is to this epoch that most of the splendid remains still existing 
in Algeria and Tunis belong. The African provinces were most important to 
the empire, which drew from them its richest stores, and had little to pay for 
defence. The details, however, which have reached us of this epoch are of 
the most meagre description. Insurrections were of frequent occun-ence, an'' 
the peace of the country was only the more troubled by the introductior 
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Christianit}% the lawless and hot-blooded oatives ranging themselves on the 
side of the various sects, and constantly resorting to violence to maintain their 
views. Thus, though they contributed some shining names to the army of 
martyrs, they helped far more to swell the bands of the persecutors. 

One of the insurrections amongst the native tribes was suppressed by 
Hadrian in person (122) when he came to visit this portion of his dominions* 
£[e made a second visit to Africa three years later (125), when he bestowed 
many important benefits on the province, such as the aqueduct of Carthage, 
and the great road thence to Theveste. 

The Moors eontinued to trouble the public peace in the reign of Antoninus, 
who drove them into the Atlas, and compelled them to sue for peace (138). 
But they broke out once more under Marcus Aurelius, and actually pushed 
their incursions across the Mediterranean into Spain (170). 

On the accession of Septimius Severus (173), himself an African, a native 
of Leptis, he sent troops over to prevent his rival Pescennius Niger from taking 
possession of the proconsular province. Macrinus who attained the purple 
by the murder of Caracalla (217), was a native of Mauritania Ceesariensis. 
I^agabalus, who succeeded him (221), was a son of Sextus Varius Marcellus, 
formerly governor of Numidia, and commandant of the Third Legion, Augusta, 
at Lambessa. It appears as if Africa had the privilege at this time of confer- 
ring the purple, if not on its actual children, at least on those who made it the 
country of their adoption. The case of the Gordians offered a striking example 
of this. 

Gordian the elder, who in 229 had been the colleague of Alexander Severus 
in his third consulate, was sent in the following year (230) by the Senate as 
proconsul to Africa, and his son was subsequently appointed, by the same body, 
his lieutenant. Several years passed in peace under his government, when the 
murder of Alexander Severus (235) and the accession of the brutal Maximinus 
completely changed the aspect of the country. 

A more rigorous procurator sent by him was killed by the Africans, who 
compelled Gordianus to accept the purple, which he did at Thysdrus in Feb- 
ruary 238, he being then more than 80 years of age. His son was also declared 
emperor conjointly with him, and as soon as they had appeased the first 
tumult of election, they removed their court to Carthage, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Rome to solicit the approbation of the Senate. This body warmly 
espoused their cause, but before their confirmation was known in Africa the 
Grordians were no more. 

Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, with a small force of veterans, and a 
great host of barbarians, marched upon Carthage. The younger Gordian, 
sallied out to meet him ; but his forces were quite undisciplined, and his 
valour only served to obtain for liim an honourable death on the field of 
battle. His aged father, whose reign had not exceeded 36 days, put himself 
to death on the first news of the defeat (March 238), whereupon Carthage 
opened its gates to the conqueror. The death of Maximin took place in the 
same year. Maximus and Balbinus were very soon after slain by the soldiery, 
and the young Grordian was carried to the camp, and saluted as Emperor. He 
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ia his turn was assassinated by his army in Mesopotamia before he had attained 
the age of 19 years, in March 244. 

Gibbon observes: — "While the Roman £mpire was invaded by open violence 
or undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently insinuated 
itself into the minds of men ; grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new 
vigour from opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the Cross 
on the ruins of the Capitol." 

Nothing is certainly known of the African Church till the end of the 2d 
century. The. 3d century, however, was its time of greatest trial and 
glory. Its members seemed endowed with the greatest fervour and devotion, 
and the most extravagant honour was attached to the outward acts of martyr- 
dom and confessorship. 

The most celebrated martyr of the African Church was Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, who was beheaded by order of the pro-consul Galerius in 257. 

In the year 296, under the government of Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius 
and Constantius, the whole of Africa from the Nile to the Atlas was in arms. 
A confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from their deserts to invade the 
peaceful provinces. Maximian, in whose special chaige Africa was, hastened 
to the scene of insurrection, and the progress of his arms was rapid and 
decisive. He vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and removed 
them from their mountains, the reputed strength of which had inspired them 
with a lawless confidence. 

In the early part of the reign of Constantine arose the schism of the 
Donatists, which, though springing from small beginnings, grievously afflicted 
both Church and State for upwards of a century. 

Mensurius, Bishop of Carthage, dying in 811, the greater part of the 
clergy and people chose in his place the Archdeacon Caecilianus, who, with- 
out waiting for the Numidian bishops, was at once consecrated by those of 
Africa alone. The Numidian bishops, who had always been present at the 
consecration of a bishop of Carthage, were highly offended at being excluded 
from the ceremony, and summoned Csecilianus to appear before them to 
answer for his conduct On his refusal, they held a council, declared him 
unworthy of the Episcopal dignity, and chose Migorinus, his deacon, as his 

successor in office. 

The most violent of these Numidian bishops was Donatus, of Casse 
Nigrse, from whom some have supposed that the whole faction was named, but 
there was another prelate of the same name, who succeeded Majorinus at 
Carthage, and received from his sect the name of Donatus the Great : hence it 
has been a question from which of these the name was derived. 

The controversy spread rapidly through all the provinces of North Africa, 
which entered so zealously into the ecclesiastical war that in most cities there 
were two bishops, one at the head of Csocilianus' party, and the other 
acknowledged by the followers of Majorinus. 

The Donatists brought this controversy before the Emperor Constantine in 
813. After three separate inquiries, the case was given against them, and the 
emperor deprived the Donatists of their churches, and sent their seditious 
bishops into banishment They, however, resisted his decree, and retired in 
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large numbers to the Atlas moantaius. In 848 they defeated an army sent 
for their forcible conversion, and remained for a century the scourge of the 
neighbouring provinces, being urged by frantic fanaticism to constant revolts 
and ravages. 

In 326, when the whole empire was united under the sceptre of Gonstantine, 
that monarch constituted four prsetorial prefectures, and Africa was comprised, 
with Italy and the intermediate islands, as one of these great territorial divisions. 
In the distribution which he made of his empire in 835, Africa was given to 
Constans, together with Italy and Illyria. 

Valentinian succeeded to the Empire in 364, and apportioned the East to 
his brother Valens, reserving the West to himselfl Africa was at this time in 
a deplorable condition of anarchy, aggravated by the feebleness and rapacity 
of its governor, the Count Romanus. Leptis and Tripoli were sacked by the 
Asturians, and Ruricius, the governor of the latter city, wa^eoEecuted on a 
false charge at Setifis. 

The insurrection of Firmus, chief of one of the most influential tribes of 
the Mauri, caused the emperor to dispatch Count Theodosius for its repression 
in 869. Romanus was sent in disgrace to Rome, but it was not till after a long 
and harassing series of campaigns that Firmus, driven to extremity, committed 
suicide, and Theodosius returned in triumph to Setifis. 

On the death of Valentinian, on the 17th November 375, the sceptre of the 
West remained in the hands of his son Gratian, with whom his brother 
Valentinian II. was associated as colleague. Africa was apportioned to the 
latter, a child of four years of age. Mazimus obtained the throne by putting 
Gratian to death in 383, and in 388 was recognised in Africa, which he exhausted 
by his exactions. Theodosius, who had succeeded Valens in the East, put 
him to death, and eventually reunited the whole empire imder his sceptre, in 
which condition it remained till his death in 395, when it was divided between 
his two sons, of whom the younger one, Honorius, became the Emperor of the 
West, and of Africa, under the tutelage of the celebrated Vandal captain, 
Stilicho. 

At this timeGildon was military governor of Africa, which had groaned under 
his yoke for twelve years ; not daring to declare himself actually independent, 
he attempted to effect the same result by placing himself under the protection 
of the Empire of the East (397) ; but Stilicho was not of a character to suffer this 
disguised defection, and having in his employ an irreconcilable enemy of 
Gildon in his brother Mascezel, whose children the former had recently put to 
death, he entrusted to him the command of a body of troops which, landed in 
Africa, attacked Gildon between Theveste (Tebessa) and Ammaedara (Hydra) 
and utterly defeated him. Gildon, abandoned by his followers, embarked on 
board a vessel to seek a refuge in the East, but being driven by contrary winds 
into the harbour of Tabarca, he was taken prisoner, and put an end to his life 
by hanging himself in 398. 

Africa returned to its allegiance to Honorius, and the post which Gildon 
had occupied of MagisUr nirvusqite milUioe per Africam was suppressed, and a 
new system of separate civil and military government was organised. 

But the period was passed when administrative reforms could have any 
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effect, and the country, weakened by so many disturbances between opposing 
sects and races, became an easy prey to the enemies now pressing the Roman 
Empire on every side. The opportunity for invasion was given during the 
minority of Yalentinian III. through the jealousy of the two great pillars 
of the State, iEtius and Boniface. The former, enraged at his rival being 
appointed governor of Africa, brought false charges of disloyalty against him, 
which at last drove Boniface into the very acts of treason of which he had at 
first been unjustly accused. He called to his assistance Genseric, king of the 
Yandals in Spain, who landed in Africa A.i>. 429, and was speedily joined by 
troops of native Moors and ,the wild bands of the Donatists. With these 
formidable allies he marched through the country, devastating it on every 
side. In spite of the late repentance of Boniface, he seized the six Roman 
provinces one after another, and in 439, Carthage, which had been again 
restored t^the position of the second city of the West, fell into his hands. 

Genseric now commenced to consolidate his power in Africa. In ordex to 
prevent the Romans from attaining any footing in the country he destroyed 
nearly all the fortresses which they had built Bom a Catholic, he embraced the 
Arian heresy, and persecuted his former brethren with all the malignant zeal 
of an apostate, and he gave, by his maritime expeditions, a new turn to the 
wild spirit of his people, who were the earliest predecessors of those pirates 
and corsairs that were the scourge of the Mediterranean before the French 
conquest 

Procopius, the historian of Justinian's wars against the Vandals, relates of 
Genseric that his orders to his steersmen were : ^* Turn your sail to the wind* 
and it will lead us against the objects of God's anger." He ravaged the 
coasts of Sicily and Italy, and in A.D. 455 eigoyed a fourteen days' sack of 
Rome, bringing back immense treasures and 60,000 prisoners. 

Amongst these treasures were the golden candlesticks and the holy table 
of the Temple, brought to Rome by Titus ; these were afterwards rescued by 
Belisarius, taken to Constantinople, and sent by Justinian to the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem, after which there is no record of their fate. 

In 476, after a vain attempt to re-conquer the African provinces, the 
Eastern Empire was obliged also to humble itself before the Vandals, by 
securing to them in a treaty, Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Islands and 
Sicily. 

Genseric died A.D. 477 ; and under his successors the rough Northmen 
fell into the luxurious habits of the Romans they had conquered, and the 
Byzantine Empire took advantage of the first pretext for a fresh invasion. 
Tlds was offered in the reign of Justinian, when Gilimer, having deposed his 
relative Hilderik, assumed the crown of Africa. A large fleet and army was 
sent from Constantinople under command of Belisarius, who landed at 
Carthage, in a.d. 533. He completely routed the Vandal forces on the first 
encounter, and compelled their sovereign to flee for refuge to Numidia. For 
a time Gilimer retrenched himself in Mons Papua (Edough) near Bone, but he 
was soon compelled to surrender, and was carried by his conqueror to Con- 
stantinople, near which he remained in honourable* retirement for the 
remainder of his life. Belisarius was succeeded in Africa by the most illustr 
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ous of his generals, the eunuch Solomon, who restored all the most important 
strongholds, and after a short and brilliant career was killed before the walls 
of Tebessa in a fruitless endeavour to repress an insurrection of the warlike 
Berber hordes of that neighbourhood. The Vandal power was destroyed, bat 
that of the Byzantines was never thoroughly established ; it rested not on its 
own strength but on the weakness of its enemies. The soldiers of the lower 
empire held, it is true, the towns on the coast and many important fortresses, 
but the fertile plains were in the hands of the native races, and in many places 
became desert in consequence of the tremendous decrease in the population 
caused by successive wars. 

In the next century the country suffered invasion from a new quarter. 

In the twenty-seventh year of the Hedjira (a.d. 647) the Khalif Othman 
determined to effect the conquest of Africa, and on the arrival of the Arab 
army in Egypt a detachment was sent on to Tripoli. The PatriciaiA>regoriu8, 
was at this time governor of Africa. He had been originally appointed by 
Heraclins, Emperor of the East, whose father had held the same office, and 
who himself had started from Africa on the expedition which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Emperor Phocas and his own elevation to the purple. 
Gregorius subsequently revolted from the Byzantine Empire, and by the aid 
of the native Africans made himself independent sovereign of the province. 

Ibn Ehaldoun says that his authority extended from .Tripoli to Tangiers, 
and that he made Suffetula (SheUla) his capital. 

The command of the expedition was given to the brother of the Khalifa, 
Abdulla ibn Saad, under whose orders were placed the ilUe of the Arab troops, 
to whom were added 20,000 Egyptians. The number of the whole force did 
not certainly exceed 40,000 men. On entering the country occupied by the 
Romans, the Arab general sent on a detachment to Tripoli commanded by Ez- 
Zohri. On their arrival before the city they found it too strong to be carried 
by assault, and they continued their march to Gabes. 

A message was sent to Gregorius offering him the usual conditions — to 
embrace Islamism or to accept the payment of tribute, both of which. he 
indignantly refused. The invaders continued their march till they met the 
Byzantine army on the plain of Acoubat situated about a day and a night's 
march from Sbeitla. 

The army of Gregorius is said to have numbered 120,000 men, but this 
immense multitude was probably composed of naked and disorderly Moors or 
Africans, amongst whom the regular bands of the empire must have been 

nearly lost. 

For several days the two armies were engaged from dawn of day till the 
hour of noon, when fatigue and the excessive heat obliged them to seek shelter 
in their respective camps. 

The daughter of Gregorius, a maiden of incomparable beauty, fought by 
her father's side ; and her hand, with 100,000 dinars, was offered to whom- 
soever should slay Abdulla ibn Saad. The latter retaliated by offering the 
daughter of Gregoriu3 and 100,000 dinars to any one who would slay the 
Christian prince, her father. The combatants had been in the habit of dis- 
continuing the battle every day at noon, but on one occasion, the Mohammed- 
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dan leader, having kept a considerable portion of his troops concealed and in 
reserve, recommenced the action with these at midday, and utterly defeated 
the Christian force. Gregorins and a vast number of his followers were killed, 
the camp was pillaged, and the beautifal daughter of the prince was captured 
and allotted to Ibn ez-Zobeir, who had slain her father. 

Shortly afterwards Ibn Saad and his followers returned to the East laden 
with spoil ; their invasion had been a purely military one, and they were 
unencumbered either with women or cattle. 

In 665 Moaouia ben el-Hodaidj brought another army from the East, and 
on this occasion the Mohammedans retained what they again conquered, and 
the province of Ifrikia was formed and placed under the command of Okba 
bin Nafa. The Moors and the Berbers adopted without trouble the name 
and religion of the Arabs ; and fifty years afterwards a Mussulman governor 
reported that there was no longer cause to raise the tax imposed on Christian 
subjects. Thus was swept away the African Church, which had been 
ornamented by the names of Augustine, Tertullian and Cyprian. 

In the reign of the caliph Walid, A.i>. 71 1» on the invitation of Count Julian, 
Governor of Ceuta, and liie small part of the countiy held by the Visigoths 
of Spain, the Arabs advanced farther west, and the valiant General Tarick, 
landing at Gibraltar (JJifebel Tarick), carried the Crescent into Europe. 
Multitudes of the Moors followed the Arabs into Spain, and the Europeans 
gave the African name to their Asiatic conquerors. 

During the next century the provinces of Africa were under the rule of 
Emirs appointed by the Caliphs. They made their capital at Eairouan 
in Tunis, and were constantly employed in struggles with the Arab gover- 
nors and Berber chieftains who ruled under them. In 800 hereditary 
power was conferred by Haroun er-Rashid on Ibrahim, son of Aghlab, and 
eleven of his descendants reigned after him, till in 910 a powerful rival rose 
among the Berbers who inhabited the province of Constantine. This was 
Abou Mohammed Obeid- Allah, who claimed to be a descendant of Fatima, 
wife of the Prophet, and, surrounded by mystery and marvellous legends, he 
soon oyerthrew the Aghlabites ; and his successors, pushing their conquests 
fiEirther east, established the dynasty of the Fatimite caliphs at Cairo. In 
944 Ziri, Governor of Aschir, one of the provinces of Central Mogreb, built 
the town of Algiers ; and the Fatimite caliph assisted him to establish an 
hereditary throne for his race, which ruled until Rodger, king of Sicily, took 
Tripoli from Hassan Ben Ali, and the dynasty of the Zirites came to an end. 
The Hammadites, a branch of the same famUy, held the province of Constan- 
tine ; and the Moravides, or MarabcUin, a tribe of military saints firom the 
south, seized Oran and invaded Spain, 1055. 

About this time occurred the great Arab immigration. It was no brilliant 
and ephemeral conquest, like that of Sidi Okba : the land was over-run by a 
foreign people, who speedily absorbed the Berber nation or drove the remains 
of it into the mountains. The tribes of Hillal and Soleim had inhabited the 
deserts of the He<^*az, where they existed as much by brigandage as by the 
produce of their flocks. When the Fatimites undertook the conquest of Syria, 
[Algeria.] D 
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they encountered the most detennined resistance from these trihes. Suhse- 
quently £1-Azi2 had them hanished to Upper Egypt, whence they soon found 
their way into, and overspread the whole country between IRgypt and the 
Athintic. Ibn Khaldoun, speaking of these'nomades, likens them to a cloud 
of locusts, destroying eveiything over which they passed. Their lawless 
character soon caused them to be expelled from all the great centres of habita- 
tion, whereupon they took to the country, where their descendants exist in 
the same nomade condition at the present day. 

The Horavides of the west were displaced by the Ahnoahades {M-Moahidm, 
those who attest the unity of God), another sect of warriors who arose in the 
mountains of Morocco, conquered the Hammadites in 1153, and drove the 
Sicilians from Tripoli in 1160. The Almoahades remained in power till 1270, 
their capital being Tlem^en ; they were then overthrown by the Beni-Zian, 
a desert tribe, who in a short time obtained possession of the whole of 
Central Moghreb, with the exception of the larger coast towns, which suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves as independent powers. 

One of the most important of these was Algiers, built on the site of the 
ancient town of leosium. This name does not often occur in history. Pliny, 
•however, ''mentions that the Emperor Vespasian created it a Latin city, — a 
title somewhat higher than Italian and less than Roman. 

During the Christian epoch mention is made of a Bonatist Bishop of 
Icosium, Orescens, in 411, and of another, Laurentius, in 419, the latter of 
whom was one of the three legates from Mauritania CsBsariensis sent to the 
Council of Carthage. Nevertheless, it was a city of no great importance, 
probably a mere station between the more considerable cities of lol and 
Busgnnia. 

In the tenth century of the Christian era Bologguin, son of Ziri, was 
authorised by his father to found three towns, viz. Milianah, Lemdia (now 
Medeah), and El'I)jemvr Beni-Mezghanna (meaning ''The Islands of the 
Children of Mezghanna "), abbreviated to El-Djezair (Algiers), which last was 
founded in the year 944. 

In 1067 El-Bekri mentions it as then containing many splendid 
monuments of antiquity, some of which were brought to light in digging the 
foundations of the modnn city ; but scarcely an3rthing, with the exception of 
a few inscribed stones, has been preserved : one of these, however, bears the 
important word leagUafunvm. 

Almost since the foundation of Algiers an uneasy feeling existed regard- 
ing the part she was destined to play in the world's history. The Spaniards 
were seriously occupied in attempting to drive the Moors from their own 
country, but as soon as they became aware of the rising importance of this 
city (in 1802), they despatched fom* vessels to reconnoitre it ; finding it 
simply a fortified enclosure, without any commerce, they contented themselves 
with taking possession of a small island in front of the harbour, subsequently 
called the Pefion or Borc^' el-fancU. During the next eighteen years commerce 
began to spring up, and the Spaniards themselves were well content to find a 
market at their doors whence they could draw their supplies. 

In 1842 the Jews were expelled from Italy, in 1880 from Holland, and 
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from many oth^r countries about the same period ; it is possible that they 
contributed to increase the population, and to extend the trade of the infant 
city. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain (1505) they sought an aiylum 
on the coast of Africa, but they could not long remain there in peace, and 
very soon adopted the profession of pirates, seeking thus to harass their 
hereditary enemies and ruin their commerce. To stop their depredations 
Ferdinand Y. prepared a descent on the coast of Africa. On the 15th 
of September 1505 Don Diego of Cordova took possession of Mersa el-Eebir, 
and four years later, on the 18th May 1509, the Cardinal Ximenes, who had 
instigated Ferdinand to undertake the war, came in person to direct the siege 
and take possession of the town of Oran. The king himself lacked funds for 
the enterprise ; but these were supplied by the Cardinal ; and the expedition, 
in consequence, gained the name of the ** Crusade of Ximenes de Cisneros," 
and was regarded as a holy war, all who fought in it having indulgence from 
certain fast days for the remainder of their lives. After the capture of Oran, 
Cardinal Ximenes charged Don Pedro Navarro, who had rendered important 
services during the expedition, to take possession of several ports 
on the littoral which had been in the habit of welcoming and protecting 
the Moorish pirates. On the Ist of January 1510 he set sail for Bougie, 
which he took without much difficulty. Dellys, Mostaganem and Tlem9en, 
not being in a condition to offer any serious resistance, became tributary 
to Spain. 

Algiers also consented to pay an annual tribute, and to promise that 
corsairs would not ;be permitted to enter the harbour, or dispose of their 
plunder in the town. To ensure these conditions, he built a fort on the 
Peiion, part of which still exists, and serves as base to the lighthouse. 

About this time (1510) commenced the remarkable career of the brothers 
Barbarossa, as they are usually styled by Europeans, but not, as is supposed, 
from the red colour of their beard ; the word is merely a corruption of the 
Turkish name of the elder brother Baba-Aroudj, who with Kheir-ed-din, were 
sons of Yakoot Beis, captain of a galley belonging to the island of Mytelene. 
They associated themselves with a number of other restless spirits, and soon 
found themselves at the head of a piratical fleet, consisting of twelve galleys 
and many other smaller vessels, with which they came to seek their fortune 
on the coast of Barbary. 

On entering Tunis with a cargo of plunder and slaves, they made magnifi- 
cent presents to the reigning prince, Mulai Mohammed of the dynasty of 
Beni Hafes, and obtained permission to establish their head-quarters in his 
dominions. 

As we have said, the town of Bougie was at this time occupied by the 
Spaniards, and one of their first exploits was to try to recover it foe the 
Mohammedans : they attacked it, but without success, in 1512, on which 
occasion Aroudj lost an arm. 

Two years later (1514) they took Djedjeli from the Oenoese, capturing 
600 slaves and an immense amount of booty. 

The renown which the brothers had acquired in fighting against the 
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Christians induced the Emir Salem hen Teumi of Algiers (1616) to implore 
their assistance to dislodge the Spaniards from their position on the Pefion. 
Aroudj ghidly accepted the invitation, and, leaving his brother with the fleet, 
marched on Algiers with a force of 6000 men. He was haUed as a deUverer, 
but he soon made himself master of the town, put Salem ben Teumi to 
death, and proclaimed himself king of Algiers in his stead. ,, , , ^. 

In 1617 he occupied Medea and Tlemjen, which places he added to his 
dominions. At the same time his fleets continued to infest the coasts of 
Spain and Italy, and so frequent and cruel were their devastations that 
Charles V at the beginning of his reign (1618) despatched a body of troops 
to the governor of Oran sufficient to attack him. At first Aroudj shut 
himself up in the Mechouar of Tlem9en, but being forced to evacuate it, and 
beinir hotly pursued by the Spaniard Martin d'Agole, he died on the banks 
of l^e Kio Salado or river of Ouchda, about 92 kil. west of Oran, in the 

country of the Beni Moussa. . , . ,* , , ^.i. 

Kheir-ed-din succeeded his brother, but, seemg himself menaced by the 
Spaniards on the one hand, and by the native Algerians on the other, he 
pUced himself under the suzerainty of the Sublime Port*, and was named 
Pacha by Selim I. He afterwards defeated, near the Balearic Islands, the 
Spanish Admiral Portundo, and in 1530 captured the Fort; Pehon, which the 
Spaniards had held for two centuries, and put its governor to death. 

He connected it to the mainland by a mole, in which work 30,000 Christian 
slaves were employed for three years, and surrounded the town with a wall. 

Kheir-ed-din now (1618) conceived the project of taking possession of the 
kingdom of Tunis, by far the most flourishing country at that time on the 
coast of Africa, and the state of intestine strife prevailing there opened to 
him an easy means of eflfecting his purpose. ^. ^ , ^ 

Mulai Mohammed, the last prince of the Bern Hafes dynasty, which had 
existed in an uninterrupted Hne for three centuries, died in 1626, leaving a 
numerous family of sons by different wives. Mulai Hassan, one of the 
youngest, owing to the intrigues of his mother, had been chosen as his successor. 
It is alleged that he poisoned his father. CerUinly, he put to death all those 
of his brothers whom he could get into his power ; but Reshid, one of the 
oldest, succeeded in escaping to the Arabs in the interior, and for a long time 
disputed with them his brother's right to the throne. 

He eventually took refuge at Algiers, and implored the protection of Kheir- 
ed-din who, seeing the great advantage which might accrue to himseU by sup- 
porting his title, received him with every mark of friendship and respect. 
He easily persuaded Reshid to accompany him to Constantinople, and induced 
Sultan Soliman to equip an expedition for the conquest of Tunis, which done, 
the unhappy Reshid was thrown into prison, whence he never again emerged. 
After ravaging the coast of Italy the fleet anchored at Bizerta, where it was 
warmly received ; the inhabitants even proposed to co-operate with him, but 
their offer was not accepted, and Kheir-ed-din proceeded without loss of time 
to the Goletta, the fort at which place soon feU into his hands. He gave out 
that the object of his appearing on the scene was to reinstate Reshid on his 
father*! throne, on which the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Mulai Hassan's 
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govemment, expelled the latter from the city, and opened their gates to his 
brother. But when the new prince did not appear the people began to suspect 
the corsair's treachery. Kheir-ed-din did not leave them long in doubt, but 
informed them that tiie Beni Hafes had ceased to reign, and that he had come 
in their place as representative of the Sultan. The inhabitants flew to arms, 
and surrounded the citadel into which Kheir-ed-din had led his troops ; but 
he had foreseen such an attack, and was not unprepared for it, and the artil- 
lery on the ramparts soon overpowered the ill-directed musketry fire of his 
assailants, and compelled them to retire with a loss, it is said, of 3000 killed. 

His first care, after having taken possession of Tunis, was to put his new 
kingdom in a proper state of defence. He strengthened the citadel which 
commanded the town, fortified the Goletta in a regular manner at vast 
expense, and made it his principal arsenal and the station of his fleet. He won 
over the warlike tribes of the Drid and Nememchas by liberal presents, and 
succeeded in introducing a Turkish garrison into the holy city of Keronan, the 
second capital of the country. 

Mulu Hassan fled for safety to Constantine (1535), where he made the ac- 
quaintance qf a renegade Genoese, named Ximea, by whose advice he demanded 
the aid of Charles Y., and engaged to second his operations with a contingent of 
Arabs. Daily complaints were brought to the Emperor of the outrages com- 
mitted by the Barbary pirates on his subjects, both in Spain and Italy, and 
the glory to be obtained by ridding the world of this odious species of oppres- 
sion induced him to turn a willing ear to the representations of the dethroned 
prince, and to conclude a treaty with him for the invasion of Tunis. He drew 
contingents for this purpose from every part of the empire : a Flemish fleet 
brought a body of German infantry ; the galleys of Naples and Sicily brought 
well-trained bands of Italians ; the Pope rendered all the assistance in his 
power ; the Knights of Malta, sworn enemies of the infidel, equipped a small 
but efficient squadron ; the Emperor himself embarked at Barcelona with the 
flower of the Spanish nobility, and a considerable flotilla from Portugal under 
the command of Don Luis, the Empress's brother ; Andrea Doria conducted 
his own galleys, the best appointed in Europe, and commanded by the most 
skilftd officers. Doria was appointed high-admiral of the fleet, and the com- 
mand of the land forces, under the Emperor, was given to the Marquis de 
Guasto. 

On the 16th of July 1535 the fleet, consisting of nearly 500 vessels and 
30,000 regular troops, set sail from Oagliari, and after a prosperous voyage 
arrived at the site of Carthage, where a landing was effected without difficulty. 

In the meantime Kheir-ed-din had not been idle : he called in his corsairs 
from their diflerent stations ; he drew from Algiers what forces could be 
spared, and enlisted the assistance of the African princes by representing 
Multu Hassan not only as a vassal of a Christian prince, but himself an 
apostate from El -Islam. Twenty thousand Moorish horse were soon collected 
at Tunis ; the Goletta was strongly fortified, and, as the Emperor had com- 
mand of the sea, the Turkish galleys were sheltered in the canal which con- 
nects the lake of Tunis with the sea, which canal was widened for the purpose, 
and a constant service of boats was established to supply the garrison of the 
Goletta with supplies. 
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Notwithstanding an obstinate resistance, the Goletta was taken by assault 
on the 25th July ; the garrison retired to Tunis, and the Emperor became 
master of Eheir-ed-din's fleet, arsenal and 300 brass cannon which were 
planted on the ramparts. The Emperor immediately marched on Tunis, 
completely overthrowing Eheir-ed-din, who advanced with a large force 
to oppose him. Ten thousand Christian slaves confined in the citadel 
effected their liberation and sided with the invaders, and Charles became master 
of Tunis. For three days the town was given over to pillage, and it is said 
that 30,000 of the inhabitants perished, and 10,000 more were carried off as 
slaves. Mulai* Hassan took possession of a throne surrounded by carnage, 
abhorred by his subjects, and pitied even by those who had been the cause of 
those calamities. 

He was obliged to sign a treaty, dated 5th August 1536, acknowledging 
that he held his kingdom in fee of the Crown of Spain, agreeing to pay 12,000 
crowns for the subsistence of the garrison at the Goletta, and to send every year 
to the Emperor twelve horses, and as many falcons, as a token of vassalage. He 
also agreed to free all Christian slaves in his dominions, allow perfect liberty of 
religion, the exclusive right of fishing for coral to the Spaniards, and under- 
took that no corsair should be admitted into any of his ports. 

The Emperor left a garrison of 200 men in his citadel of Tunis, and retired 
to the Goletta, and thence to his former camp at Carthage, and having left 
orders for the construction of a new fort at the Goletta, he set sail for Europe. 
On his way he took possession of the ports of Bizerta and Bone, in which latter 
town he left a garrison of 1000 men.^ 

Eheir-ed-din effected his escape (1536), but was immediately recalled to 
Constantinople, where he died in 1546. 

Six very remarkable contemporary paintings illustrative of this expedition 
are extant, and were exhibited by Her Miyesty the Queen to the Society of 
Antiquaries on the 8th May 1862. They represent : — 

1. Landing of the expedition near Carthage. 2. Attack on the Goletta 
fort, and skirmish with the Turks. 8. Capture of the Goletta fort. 4. 
Advance on Tunis and defeat of the Turks. 5. Capture and sack of Tunis. 
6. Convention with the Turks and departure of the army. The paintings are 
attributed to an artist named Yermeyer, who is represented in one of the 
paintings as making his drawings. These interesting works of art were dis- 
covered in the Castle of Greinberg on the Danube and taken thence to Coburg. 
Through the influence of the late Prince Consort, they were cleaned and repaired 
by M. Eichener of Augsburg, and subsequently brought to England for a 
time, when they were returned to Coburg. One of the pictures is of peculiar 
interest, as it gives an undoubted representation of the St. Ann, the curious 
Carrouk of the Knights of St. John. 

1537. Several of the cities of Tunis, amongst others Susa and Kerouan, 
revolted against Mulai Hassan, who was forced once more to apply to Charles 
y. ; by his command the Viceroy of Sicily sent an expedition against Susa in 
1537, which, however, proved unsuccessful. 

Two years later (1539) Andrea Doria reduced the principal cities on the 
1 Consult Robertson's ** History of the Reign of Cliarles V." 
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ooast — Eolibia, Susa^ Monastir and Sfax — ^to the authority of Mitlu Hassan, 
and Monastir received a garrison of Spanish soldiers. 

Mulai Hassan resolved to crush the insurrection by the reduction of 
Kerouan, against which he marched with a considerable force of native troops 
and the Christian garrison left behind by Charles Y., but the former nearly 
all passed over to the enemy, and he was glad to get back to Tunis accom- 
panied only by hia Spanish allies. No sooner was the Spanish garrison 
withdrawn from Monastir (1540) when that town, as well as Susa, Sfax and 
KoUbia, again revolted, and placed themselves under the protection of the 
celebrated corsair Dragut, an officer trained under Eheir-ed-din, and scarcely 
inferior to his master in bravery, talent and good fortune. After a year, 
however, Doria again appeared on the coast and drove oJBT the Turks. 

1642. The precarious terms on which he held his power induced Mulai 
Hassan to proceed in person to Europe, to solicit once more the help of the 
Christians. During his absence his son Mulai Hamed usurped the kingdom, 
and on his father's return with a small body of followers, the son overcame 
the father in battle, and, having put out his eyes, permitted him again to 
return to Europe, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Algiers still continued in the state of independence in which it had been 
left by Kheir-ed-din, who was succeeded in the government by Mohammed 
Hassan, as Pacha, in 1536. He was a renegade eunuch, who had passed 
through every stage in the corsair's service, and had acquired such experience 
in war that he was well fitted for any station which required a man of tried 
and daring courage. He carried on his piratical depredations against the 
Christian states with even more audacity and success than his master. 
Repeated and clamorous complaints reached the Emperor that the commerce 
of the Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by the corsairs of Algiers, which^ 
since the capture of Tunis, had become the common receptacle of freebooters. 
Moved partly by these considerations, and partly with the hope of adding 
further glory to his last expedition to Africa, Charles issued orders (1541) to 
prepare a fleet and an army for the invasion of Algiers. 

He was deaf to the advice of his faithful admiral, Andrea Doria, that he 
should not expose his armament to destruction by approaching the dangerous 
shores of Algiers at an advanced period of the year. His resolution was as 
inflexible as his courage was undaunted ; and even a prince less adventurous 
might have been excused for his confidence in so splendid an array. 

It consisted of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, Spaniards, Italians and Ger- 
mans, mostly veterans, together with 8000 volunteers, the flower of the 
jSpanish and Italian nobility, and 1000 men sent from Malta, led by 100 of 
the knights of St. John. 

He sailed from Porto Y enero, in the Genoese territories, and, having touched 
at Migorca, arrived before Algiers on the 20th October 1541. At first the roll 
of the sea and the vehemence of the wind would not piermit the troops to dis« 
embark, but at last the Emperor seized a favourable opportunity and landed 
them without opposition between Algiers and the mouth of the Harach, on the 
spot now occupied by the Jardin d'Essai. 

To oppose this mighty army Hassan had only 800 Turks and 5000 Moor 
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partly natives of Africa and partly refugees from Spain. He returned, how- 
ever, a fierce and haughty answer when summoned to surrender. 

But what neither his desperate courage nor skill in war could have done, 
the elements effected for him. On the nights of the 24th and 25th violent 
rain began to fall, which rendered the firearms of the invaders useless ; the 
Turks, taking advantage of the storm, pursued the Christians with such im- 
petuosity that they were compelled to retreat. One hundred and forty of the 
vessels were wrecked by the same tempest The survivors were embarked on 
board the remainder at Gape Matifou on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of November, 
notwithstanding the earnest advice of Ck>rtez, the conqueror of Mexico, who 
felt confident that a second attempt would be more successluL The Emperor 
was the last to embark. He arrived at Bougie on the 4th, remained there till 
the 17th, and arrived in Spain on the 1st of December, having lost a third of 
his army and more than a third of his fleet 

In 1542 Hassan, Pacha of Algiers, attacked and massacred the tribe of the 
Zonaoua, who had furnished 2000 men for the army of Charles Y. His suc- 
cessor was Hassan, son of Kheir~ed-din, who continued in power until 1552, 
when Salah Rais, on Arab of Alexandria, was made Pacha. He retook Bougie 
from the Spaniards (whose governor, Peralta, was beheaded at Valladolid), 
united the towns of Tlem^en and Mostaganem to the regency of Algiers, and 
died of the plague at Matifou in 1556. 

The next Pacha, Mohammed Kordougli, was assassinated in the Koubba 
of Sidi Abd-el-Kader, in the same year, by Youssef, who succeeded him, but 
only reigned six days, when he died of the plague. 

After several short and unimportant reigns, Mohammed, sou of Salah Rus, 
was created Pacha in 1566. He made some additions to the town, and built 
several new forts, and was succeeded in 1568 by Ali el-Eul4j el-Fortas, a cele- 
brated pirate, whose reign was passed in a succession of wars against the 
neighbouring nations. After him icame Arab-Ahmed, 1572 to 1574 ; and 
Ramdan, a renegade Sardinian, 1674 to 1576 ; both of whom added to the 
fortifications of the town. At this time there were not less than 25,000 Chris- 
tian slaves in bondage in Algiers. * • 

In the next forty years as many as eighteen different Pachas reigned ; their 
governments being distinguished only by wars, assassinations, extortion and 
tyranny. 

The history of the country now becomes very obscure. Internally the 
Turks extended their conquests over the whole of the Barbary States, even as 
far south as the desert They divided Algeria into the three *' Beyliks ** of 
Oran, Constantine and Titeii, the regency still having its capital at Algiers. 
With regard to the outer world, the history of the State is but that of the 
large towns, which sent out their pirate vessels even as far as the North Sea, 
and became so powerful in the Mediterranean that none of the European 
States escaped the disgrace of paying at times a regular tribute to secure safety 
to their mariners. 

Amongst other captives, in the year 1555, was Cervantes, who remained in 
captivity five years and a half. He was taken prisoner on the voyage from 
Naples to Spain by a squadron of Algerine galleys, commanded by Amant 
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Mame, and fell to the lot of Dali Mame, a Greek renegade, captain of one of 
the galleys. His freedom was paix;hased by the Padres Eedemtores on the 
19th September 1580. He has described some of the miseries to which he 
was subject in the story of '* The Captive" in Don Quixote, Many of the 
Christians, hopeless of regaining their liberty, renounced their religion, and 
some rose to high places in the State, several even becoming Deys. It is 
said that in 1640 there were 3000 renegade corsairs in the Algerine fleet ; a 
large proportion, no doubt, tempted to join by the chance of enriching them- 
selves which such a trade offered. 

Very early in the 17th century the Algerines began to substitute square- 
rigged vessels for the galleots which they had been in the habit of using. Sir 
Francis Cottington, writing from Madrid to the Duke of Buckingham, in 1616, 
says : — *^ The strength and boldness of the^Barbary pirates is now grown to that 
height, both in the ocean and Mediterranean Seas, as I have never known 
anything to have wrought a greater sadness and distraction than the daily 
advice thereof. Their whole fleet consists of 40 sail of tall ships of between 
two and four hundred tons a piece." 

About this time a prize was made on the coast of France which had the 
effect subsequently of bringing hope, comfort and deliverance, to many a 
weary Christian slave. A young man of the name of Vincent de Paul embarked 
on board a vessel at Marseilles bound for Narbonne. It was taken by three 
Bai'bary pirates in the Gulf of Lyons, and all on board carried to Tunis. Yin- 
cent de Paul was at first sold to a sailor, who soon parted with him. He was 
subsequently purchased by an Arab doctor, with whom he remained from Sep- 
tember 1605 till August 1606, when his master died, leaving him to a nephew, 
who soon after sold him to an Italian renegade. 

St. Vincent was the cause of this man's return to Christianity, and they 
both escaped in a boat to France in July 1607. In 1625 St. Vincent laid the 
first foundation of his mission, which continued without interruption in 
Algeria and Tunis, till the former country became a French possession. In- 
deed, it exists there at the present time, engaged in other works of piety and 
charity. 

1616. Mustafa Pacha (Algiers). At this time Louis XIII. complained 
to the Porte at Constantinople, in consequence of the behaviour of the Pachas, 
and sent to the galleys some Algerine captives who had escaped from Spain 
into France. In return the Pacha imprisoned M. de Vias, the French consul 
at Algiers, who had to purchase his liberty by payment of large sums of 
money, and in 1618 was succeeded by M. Chaix, previously Vice-Consul. In 
March 1619 a treaty of peace was signed between Louis XIII. and the Pacha 
Hussein. 

1621. Eader Pacha (Algiers). Hostilities again commenced with France, 
and some Algerine envoys were put to death at Marseilles, in retaliation for 
which M. Chaix was killed. 

In 1620 Sir Bobert Mansel, vice-admiral of England, was sent to make a 
demonstration against Algiers. The royal navy was not yet, however, suffi- 
ciently large to rely oh its own resources, and in this — the only warlike opera- 
tion undertaken by it during the reign of James I.— the greater number of 
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veaaels employed were hired from private merchants* It consisted of eighteen 
ships, six belonging to the king and twelve hired ones, and so greatly had the 
size of British ships increased during late years, that the smallest of the royal 
vessels was 400 tons burden, and earned 86 guns. The expedition itself was 
productive neither of benefit nor glory. It was thus described by Mr. Secre- 
tary Burchell : — " Such was the ascendant Count Gondomar, the King of 
Spain's ambassador, had at the court of King James I., that at his solicita- 
tions a squadron of men-of-war was sent to the Mediterranean commanded by 
Sir Robert Mansell to bring the Algerines to reason, by whom the Spaniards 
were daily most insufferably molested. That commander appeared before 
Algiers ; but he had not much reason to be satisfied at the success he there met 
with, and in return for the civility of his visit, his back was scarce turned 
but those corsairs picked up near forty good sail belonging to the subjects of 
his master, and infested the Spanish coasts with greater fiiry than ever." 

The narrator of this expedition, who was on board one of the vessels, men- 
tions that while they were still in the harbour conducting their fruitless 
negotiations, two British vessels were brought in as prizes by the "Turkes 
Pyrates," and there is no mention made of any demand for their restitution. 
The admiral had sent the King's letters to the Dey in chaige of Captain John 
Roper, who was detained until a consul should be appointed. The nomina- 
tion of this, the first consular officer in the Barbary States, is more curious 
than flattering to our national dignity. The historian of the expedition says : 
—''The 6th (December 1620) after long debating, finding the Turkes per- 
fidious and fickle, as well as detaining our messenger who delivered His 
Maiestie's letters, notwithstanding] we had sufficient hostages for him, as in 
breaking all other promises, in the end it was agreed thus : upon leaving a 
consull with them they would let our messenger come aboord againe. Where- 
upon the admirall sent a common man^ well cloathed, by the name of a con- 
sull, whom they received with good respect, and sending our messenger 
aboord, received their oune pledges and delivered us some 40 poor captives, 
which they pretended was all they had in the towne. This was all we could 
draw from them." 

1628. The Dutch Admiral Lambert arrived in 1624 with six vessels to 
demand the restitution of certain captured slaves and ships, which was at first 
refused by the Divan ; but after Lsnibert had hanged at the yardarms of his 
vessels the pirates in his power, his demands were granted. In 1628 Sanson 
NapoUon concluded a peace with the Pacha Hussein-Ehodja on behalf of the 
French, in which slaves were exchanged ; this peace cost them £270,000. In 
the same year the Koulouglis revolted, and were nearly all massacred. 

The audacity of the Algerine pirates at this time was unparalleled, their 
prizes amounting to, it was said, about 20,000,000 francs. The Christian 
powers of Europe having constantiy endeavoured to exterminate them without 
success, had now nearly all adopted the expedient of paying tribute to the 
Pacha to escape their depredations, which they carried as far as the North 
Sea. 

Even the shores of England were not respected. An incident which oc* 
1 Eitiier Mr. Leatfc, or James Frizell or Friswell, which latter is mentiosed aa being on board. 
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curred a few years earlier deserves to be recorded, in the words of the principal 
actor in it, the Reverend Devereux Spratt : ^ — 

''October 2dd, 1610.— The horrid rebellion of Ireland brake forth, and in 
it Ood's severe judgements upon the English Protestants, there being not less 
than 150,000 murdered as by public records appears. ... I returned to 
Ballybegg, where I remained in the dischaige of my calling untill the English 
army came to carry us off. . . . Then at Gorke I petitioned the Lord 
Inchaquon, who gave me a pass for England ; and coming to Youghole in a 
boate I embarked in one John Eilmer's vessell, which set sayle with about 
six score passengers ; but before wee were out of sight of land, wee were all 
taken by an Algire piratt, who putt the men in chaines and storkes. This 
thing was so greivious that I began to question Providence, and accused Him 
of injustice in His dealings with me, untill ye Lord made it appear otherwise 
by ensueing mercye. Upon my arrivall in Algires I found pious Christians, 
which changed my former thoughts of God, which was that He dealt more 
hard with me than with other of His servants. God was pleased to guide for 
me, and those relations of mine taken with me, in a providentiall ordering of 
civil patrons for us, who gave me more liberty than ordinary, especially tome, 
who preached the Gospel to my poor countrymen, amongst whom it pleased 
God to make me an instrument of much good. I had not stayed there long, 
but I was like to be freed by one Captain Wilde, a pious Christian ; but on a 
sudden I was sould and delivered to a Mussleman dwelling with his family in 
ye towne, upon which change and sudden disappointment I was very sad. My 
patron asked me the reason, and withall uttered these comfortable words, ' God 
is great,' which took such impression as strengthened my faith in God, con- 
sidering thus with myself, shall this Turkish Mahumetin teach me, who ame 
a Christian, my duty of faith and dependance upon God. ^ 

'* After this God stirred up ye heart of Captaine Wilde to be an active in- ^ 
stmment for me at Leagoumo in Italy, amongst the merchants there, to contri- / 
bute liberally towards my randsome, especiaUy a Mr. John Collier. After the / 
captaine returned to Algires he paid my randsome, which amoimted to 200 , 
cobs. Upon this a petition was presented by the English captives for my \ 
staying amongst them ; yt he showed me, and asked what I would do in ye \ 
case. I tould him he was an instrument under God of my liberty, and I 
would be at his disposeing. He answered, Noe. I was a free man, and 
should be at my own disposeing. * Then,* I replyed, ' I will stay,' consider- 
ing that I might be more servisable to my country by my continuing in en- 
during afflictions with the people of God than to enjoy liberty at home." ^ 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War; an Act of Parliament was 
passed by both Houses " whereby they did manifest unto the world their 
resolution of undertaking that Christian work of the Redemption of the Captives 
from the cruel thraldome that they lay under." For some time, however, all 
action in this respect was necessarily intermitted. In the year 1645 the Parlia- 
ment sent out ** a ship of strength called the Honour, laden with a Gargasoon of 
money and goods to a great value," in charge of their special agent Edmond 
Cas8on,who was authorised to treat for the liberation of the English captives a^ 

1 The MS. of this diary is in the possession of his descendant, Admiral Spratt, R.N. 
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Algiers. Unfortunately this vessel was destroyed by fire in the harboor of 
Gibraltar, but in the following year (1646) another similar vessel, called the 
Charles, was despatched. The parliamentary report of the mission thus 
relates the result : — 

" In prosecution of which orders the said agent, ship, and goods proceeded 
on the voyage, and Ctod hath so blessed the work that they arrived in safety 
at Algeir, where after a long and difficult treaty, the register of the captives 
was taken, wherein are enrolled the names of all that are upon that place, and 
the price for their mnsome agreed on, as they first cost in the market. That 
Gargasoon of money and goods hath by the agent been so well managed, that 
244 persons, men, women and children are redeemed and sent home in the 
said ship, the Charles. The agent is constrained to stay there until such time 
as the remainder aUs likewise redeemed, in preparation to the despatch 
whereof two ships are now preparing to be sent thither with a greater 
Gkugasoon than before." 

In 1637 some French vessels took possession of two Algerine pirate 
ships, on board of one of which was the new Pacha, Ali, coming from Con- 
stantinople. In return, Youssef seized M. Pion, the French Consul, and an 
agent named Mussey, both of whom narrowly escaped being burnt alive. At 
this time Algiers ]K>8sessed 300 pirate vessels, and in the same reign the town 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. 

In 1656 took place Blake's celebrated action at Tunis, one of the grandest 
feats in English naval history. There were long accounts to settle with that 
r^ncy for its piratical conduct towards British vessels, and there was a 
strong suspicion that many unhappy captives languished there in slaveiy. 
He first made his appearance at the Goletta, but, failing to obtain any satis- 
faction for his just demands, he broke off negotiations, proceeded to Cagliari 
for provisions, and on the 3d of Apiil again appeared off Porto Farino, the 
winter harbour and principal arsenal of the Bay of Tunis, where his fleet waa 
anchored, inshore under the guns of the batteries ; these were strengthened for 
the occasion, and further protected by a camp of several thousand horse and foot. 

At daybreak on the 4th of April, Blake, with his whole squadron, consist- 
ing of the St, George, his own flag-ship, the SL Andrew carrying the flag of 
Vice-Adroiral Badly, the Plymouth, NeujccuUe, Taunton, Foresight, Amity, 
Mermaid and Merlin, rode into the bay, and, divine service having been 
performed, coolly proceeded to anchor as close to the great batteries on 
shore as they could float. In a short time the whole artillery of Porto Farino', 
not less than 120 guns of large calibre, opened fire upon the fleet, which 
fiercely replied against its solid masonry. The conflict was still undecided 
when Blake sent his boats under cover of the smoke to bum the corsair 
vessels. The whole of the nine laige ships of war were speedily in flames. 
In four hours from the first broadside the work was done, the pirate vessels 
were utterly destroyed, the batteries on shore were silenced, and the walls of 
Porto Farino were so much injured, that the works could easily have been 
carried by assault, had Blake deemed it advisable to do so.^ But his aims 
were accomplished, and the lesson then read to the Tunisians made his 
1 For a more detailed account of this action, see Hepworth Dixon's "Life of Blake." 
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subsequent negotiations with other Barbary States a matter of little difficulty. 
When the English squadron anchored off Algiers to demand restitution of 
property and the lib^ution of English slaves, it met with little opposition, 
and a baigain was made for the ransom of all the captires at a fixed price. 

1661. Disputes between the governments of Algiers and Great Britain 
became very frequent about this time, as the fear of our power had been so much 
lessened by Blake's death that the corsairs had again begun to commit depre- 
dation on our shipping. Mr. Pepys tells us how he went to the Fleece tavern 
to drink, and remained till four o'clock, telling stories of Algiers and the 
manner of lif& of slaves there, and how Captain Mootham]and Mr. Danes (&ther 
of the Archbishop of York), who had been both slaves there, did make him 
fully acquaiifCed with their condition, how they did eat nothing but bread 
and water, and how they were beat upon the soles of their feet and their 
bellies at the liberty of their patron. 

In that year the Earl of Sandwich was sent by Charles IL to bring over 
the Queen from Portugal, and at the same time to settle the matters in 
dispute at Algiers. In the latter mission he was quite unsuccessfiiL Pepys 
observes, ** The business of Algiers hath of late troubled me, because My 
Lord hath not done what he went for, though he did as much as any man in 
the world could have done." And later, that early in 1662 letters came from 
** My Lord" that ''by a great storm and temp^ the whole of Algiers is 
broken down and many of their ships sunk into the Mole, so that Grod 
Almighty hath ended that unlucky business for us, which is veiy good news." 

This no doubt disposed the Pacha to conclude a peace with England, 
which was done by Admiral Sir John Lawson on the 28d April 1662. 

In 1664 Lawson again proclaimed war on Algiers, in consequence of some 
English vessels having been captured, and the refusal of the Dey to make 
restitution for the goods which. had been taken out of them, together with the 
imprisonment of the Consul. Peace was concluded by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Allen, on August 80, 1664, on the basis of the last one. A treaty of peace 
between France and Algiers was signed in 1666, by which all Algerine 
privateers were furnished with a free pass by the French Consul ; but it was 
broken in 1667 by Isnuul sending some ships against the French to the siege 
of Candia. He was finally beaten by the Marquis de Martel, and peace 
re-established. 

In 1669 an officer named Khelil proposed to the Janissaries or Turkish 
militia that the power should no longer be solely in the hands of the Pachas, 
who were becoming unbearable through their tyranny, but that their interests 
should be represented by an Agha, elected by tiiemselves. 

The Pacha was retained out of respect to the Sultan, but he was not per- 
mitted to interfere in State affairs, though allowed an appanage suitable to 
his rank. This plan was adopted, and the reigning Pacha, Ibrahim, thrown 
into prison, and Ismail appointed in his stead. The originator of the plan, 
Khelil, ¥ras made Agha, and shortly after assassinated in 1660. 

In 1669 war was again declared between England and Algiers. Although 
the Algerines had submitted to Sandwich and Lawson, on the withdrawal of 
the fleet they broke their promises, and the complaints of oui* merchants and 
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shipowners had become too loud and too oniversal to be disregarded. At first 
we were content to act with the Dutch, and to send a small combined squad- 
ron, which destroyed several Algerine vessels, and released a nnmber of Chris- 
tian slaves, bnt subsequently our allies drew back and left us to complete the 
work by ourselves. 

In 1669 we sent Sir Edward Spragge, who had been Lord Sandwioh's 
captain in the expedition of 1662, and though his force was a small one his 
skill secured the success of the undertaking. 

A veiy curious metrical account of this expedition exists in the British 
Museum, under the title of '* The Streights Voyage ; or, St David's Poem, 
being a description of the most remarkable passages that happened in her first 
expedition against the Turkes of Aigeir, Sir John Harman, Commander, Bere- 
Admiral of His Majesty's Fleet ; Beginning May 1669, ending April 1671 ; 
By John Baltharpe, belonging to the foresaid Ship." A short extract may 
not be misplaced— 

*' BnoQgh of Tangeir, now let's torn our tayl ; 

From thence that night we did set say,!, 

Boond up the Streights away we went ; 

To meet with Aigeir Torkea was our intent. 

We with our Squadron kept a board 

The Christian shore : upon my word. 

Sir Thomas Allen steers along 

Ifid channel with his squadron. 

Sir Edward Spragg with ships of warr 

Bid keep along the Barbary shore, 

Ther flaggs all three agreed were 

To meet together at Aigeir ; 

Because these rogues and we did Jarr 

To make with them perpetual warr, » 

We scorn with them to be peace seekers 

Who are such rc^iiish peace breakers." 

As usual the Algerines seemed to have been ready enough with treaties 
which they had no intention of observing longer than suited their con- 
venience. 

" The Turkes they sooth us up with Treaty— 
They sooth us up most fine and neatly. 
Till they have brought about their ends, 
And then they care not to be friends. " 

Some of the incidents are most dramatic : — 

" One boat, I very well remember— 
It was about the middle of September, 
Dark in the night, under the shoar, 
As we lay skulking on our oare — 
Near to the shoar (as he came creeping) 
We boarded him ; a woman weeping 
With a young child sate after on. 
The Turkes and Moores overboard ran : 
We went to fishing then for Moores, 
And took them up with blades of oares. 
The flesh of some with our boat-hook 
We entered, and so up them took ; 
At last we took up quite so many. 
That there did not escape us any." 
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1670. After leaving Algiers Sir Edward Spragg proceeded to Bougie^ where 
the principal fleet of the pirates was assembled, protected by a strong boom, 
thrown across the entrance of the harbour. Sir Edward broke the boom, 
silenced the batteries, and captured or burnt the whole of their shipping.. 
The Algerians rose in revolt against their government at receiving news of 
this disaster, and put the reiguing Dey, Ali Agha, to death, making at the 
same time ample submission to the English admiral. 

In 1675 the Dutch offered large sums for the purchase of peace, but their 
terms were not accepted by the Divan at Algiers. Even as regards England 
they seemed not to have had a sufficiently severe lesson, for in 1677 it was 
found necessary to send Admiral Herbert against them with another squadron, ' 
but the mere sight of his force recalled to their minds so lively a recollection 
of the chastisement they had received from Sir Edward Spragg that they at 
once submitted, and, though they plundered every one else, it was some time 
before they ventured to insult the British flag. But the mere fact of keeping 
Englishmen in bondage did not seem to have been considered *'an insult to 
the British flag " in those days. 

The piratical search for slaves was in fact an organised system. The 
Turks considered it lawful to keep all Christian prisoners in bondage, and 
entirely at the mercy of their respective masters. The answer of the Dey to 
the remonstrances of an English consul was, ** Enow you not that my people 
are a company of rogues, and I am their captain?" Not only were all 
prisoners of war so treated, but it was the constant habit of the Dey, on any 
European State attempting reprisals, to send to the galleys the consul of that 
country, and all merchants and crews of vessels who were bold enough to have 
visited his ports for the purpose of commerce. On many occasions hundreds 
of these peaceful traders were killed, and the consuls also treated with great 
barbarity, being burnt alive, or blown from the mouths of cannon ; while, in 
one instance, -on the approach of a French fleet, their representative was thrown 
towards them from a mortar. The number of whites kept in slavery is 
astonishing. In 1646 it was reckoned that there were not less than 20,000 ; 
in 1768 1500 Christians were redeemed by Spain alone ; and when Lord Ex- 
mouth finally destroyed the pirate navy in 1816, he obtained the liberty of 
3000. These are some of the most striking instances ; but hundreds of captives 
were annually ransomed by their respective nations, or by societies formed for 
the purpose. Many priests nobly devoted themselves to ministering to the 
slaves, even voluntarily going to the galleys for the sake of being with them. 
Several of these, who were killed among the other victims of the Turks, have 
been canonised. 

War again broke out with Algiers, and lasted for five years. It is stated 
on excellent authority that between the years 1674 and 1681 ^ye or six 
thousand English 49laves were brought into Algiers, and about 350 vessels 
captured, and at the peace of April 10, 1682 the Dey refused to surrender a 
single English slave, leaving the General to bargain with their several masters 
as best he could for their ransom. 

The treaty then signed between Charles II. and the Oovemment of Algiers 
contained a clause to the following effect : — ''The King of Great Britain sha' 
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not be obliged by virtue of this treaty to redeem any of his subjects now in 
slavery, but it shall depend absolutely upon His Majesty or the friends or 
relations of the said persons in slavery to redeem such as shall be thought fit, 
agreeing to as reasonable a price as may be with their patrons or masters for 
their redemption, without obliging the said jiatrons against their will to set 
any at liberty." This treaty, which may be seen in Vol. I. of Hertslet's Com- 
pilation, page 58, is probably the most degrading one ever concluded between 
Great Britain and a foreign power ; nevertheless this provision was renewed 
by James II., on April 5, 1686, and by George II. on March 18, 1729. The 
condition of the slaves was most pitiable. Such as belonged to the Dey were 
imprisoned in the Bagnio, They had a ration of black bread and a little soup 
once a day ; they were compelled to labour incessantly, some at the quarries 
outside the town ; others were harnessed to stone carts like mules ; many had 
to labour at the ovens where bread was made for the Janissaries, and their lot 
was even more miserable than the others ; the least wretched were the skilled 
artisans, but these found it almost impossible to obtain their freedom, so use- 
ful were they to the State. Such as were owned by private individuals were 
even more unfortunate than the others, being treated worse than beasts of 
burden, and liable to every species of cruelty and torture that their pitiless 
masters could devise. The only consolation left to them was the ministration 
of the Catholic missionaries, who devoted their time, and often sacrificed life 
itself, in solacing their misfortunes. 

In August and September 1682, and again in 1683, the French Admiral 
Duquesne appeared before Algiers with a strong fleet, and commenced to bom- 
bard the town ; it was the first occasion of shells being used for such a pur- 
pose, and they not only committed great ravages in the town, but so terrified 
the Dey that he consented to deliver up 546 French slaves. This enraged the 
Turks beyond endurance. The Dey, Beebe Hussan, was murdered, and 
Mezzo-Morto elected in his stead. His first act was to threaten Duquesne to 
blow away every Frenchman from guns if the attack was renewed — a threat 
which he carried into execution by thus disposing of M. Le Yacher, the French 
Consul and Vicar- Apostolic, together witii twenty other Frenchmen.^ In 
1684 a humiliating peace was concluded nominally for 100 years. 

In 1688, in consequence of some raids made upon French, English and 
Dutch ships, and the imprisonment of the French Consul, M. Piolle, the town 
was bombarded by the Duke d'Estr^es. Mezzo-Morto was wounded, and M. 
Piolle and forty Frenchmen were blown from the mouths of cannons. From 
this period to the end of the century the country was in a state of anarchy, 
many Deys being appointed, and immediately afterwards assassinated. The 
city was constantly ravaged by the plague, it being said that in 1698 24,000, 
and in 1702 45,000, persons cUed of this malady. 

The successive attempts of various European nations to suppress this nest 
of ruffians having thus proved completely futile, they were all in turn obliged 
to buy peace, and even to submit to the additional disgrace of paying part of 

1 The immense cannon trom which these unfortonates and many others were blown 
sway was called by the Turks Bdba Mersouk (Father Fortunate), and by the French La 
Constdaire. It is now presenred as a trophy on the Place d'Armes at Brest. 
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their tribute in cannoD, bombs, and other munitions of war. The conditions 
imposed on the Danes may be cited as an instance in proof. Peace was 
accorded to them only on condition of immediately delivering to the Dey 
twenty 24-pounder guns, twenty 12-pounders, four iron mortars, 6600 sheUs, 
20,000 cannon balls, 20,000 lbs. of powder, 50 masts, 100 yards, 20,000 lbs. 
of tar, 10,000 lbs. of resin, 2000 planks, 40 cables, and further paying him 
annually 10,000 lbs. of powder, 4000 balls, 25 masts, 50 yards, 12 cables, and 
24 hawsers. 

One can understand how, receiving such presents every year, frequently 
augmented at the caprice of the Dey, the State of Algiers was able to 
strengthen itself, so as to become the scourge of Europe. 

In 1710 a new revolution gave to the Algerian €k>vemment the constitu- 
tion which it continued to hold imtil the French conquest. The Janissaries 
obtained the Sultan's consent that the Dey elected by themselves should be 
named Pacha, and that the Sublime Porte should have no other representative 
in Algiers. From this moment it became in reality an independent State, and 
its connection with Constantinople was restricted to the despatch of a present 
in exchange for the Caftan of Investiture on the accession of a new Dey. In 
the same year the Dey of Oran made an expedition against Algiers, but was 
defeated on the banks of the Harrach, and beheaded. 

1716. The town partially destroyed by an earthquake. 

1719. Mohammed, Pacha Dey, renewed the treaty of peace with France. 

The year 1726 is celebrated for the unusual cold, Algiers being in that 
winter covered with snow. 

1732 to 1748. Ibrahim ben Ramdan, Pacha, during which period frequent 
struggles with Tunis took place. 

On the 1st of February 1748 Ibrahim ben Ramdan, Pacha of Algiers, died, 
not without suspicion of poison. 

1748 to 1754. To him succeeded Mohammed Eodja, suruamed the (me- 
eyedf who had the reputation of being just, humane and superior to all the 
other aspirants to the throne. 

In 1752 and 1753 there was a serious outbreak of plague at Algiers. In 
April of the latter year 400 died in the city, in June 1700, and as many in 
July, but it was much more at many other cities of the Regency, especially 
Djidjelly, La Calle and Constantine. In 1754 and 1755 there were only a 
few isolated cases at Algiers, but in 1756 this scourge seemed inclined to make 
up for its inaction the two previous years, and by the end of August 10,000 
had died in the city alone. 

1754 to 1766. On the 11th of December 1754 the Dey and his Ehaznadar 
were both assassinated, and Baba Ali was elected in the place of the former. 
He was a man entirely wanting in good sense and capacity. He at once 
recommenced the war with the Dutch, who were fain to conclude an onerous 
and humiliating peace. He rendered himself popular by encouraging piracy 
and other crimes. He took Tunis, which was given up to pillage. The 
French Consul was sent to the Bagnio, as many of his predecessors had been^ 
and only released on payment of a large sum of money. One of his successors; 
was similarly treated. The Bey required some of the European States to 
[Algeria,] » 
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renew their consuls every three years, on account of the presents which he was 
accustomed to exact on such occasions ; and others, like Venice, he actually 
compelled to pay him an annual tribute. 

Prom 1762 to 1765 James Bruce of Kinnaird, the well-known African 
trayeller, held the office of British Consul-General at Algiers. After resigning 
office he made extensive explorations in Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and the 
PentapoUs, where he made accurate drawings of all the Roman remains of any 
consequence in those countries. A selection of these has only lately been 
published, after the lapse of more than a century.^ 

1766 to 1791. Baba Ali Dey died on the 2d February 1766, and was 
quietly succeeded by Mohammed ben Osman, who had occupied the place of 
treasurer to his predecessor. He governed his people sagely and well during 
twenty-five years, and did what a Dey of Algiers could to restrain the piratical 
tendencies of his subjects within due limits. 

In no former reign had there been so many conspiracies against the Dey*s 
life, but none of them were successful. He was exceedingly exacting in his 
negotiations with European States, and managed under one pretext or another 
to lay them all under contribution to him. 

In 1775 took place the unfortunate Spanish expedition against Algiers, 
commanded by the Count O'Reilly. It consisted of 51 vessels and about 
24,000 troops. They left Carthagena on the 23d June, and arrived before 
Algiers on tiie 81st June and 1st August They landed to the east of the 
river Harrach, and the first division at once commenced its march towards the 
town. They were so harrassed, however, by the enemy, who had taken up 
advantageous positions all along their route, that they became thoroughly 
discouraged, and when subsequently they were charged by a troop of camels, 
they retreated in the utmost confusion to their vessels. The loss acknow- 
ledged by the Spaniards was 218 officers and 2589 men killed and wounded, 
besides which the army abandoned 18 pieces of artillery and a great number 
of arms and munitions of war. 

Another naval expedition was sent against Algiers in 1783, which 
bombarded the town, killing about 300 persons and destroying about as many 
houses. A .third and even more futile attempt was made in the following 
year. Subsequently, in 1785, they concluded a peace with the Dey, for which 
they were content to pay a million piastres and a vast amount of military 
stored 

In April 1786 the plague again broke out ; it lasted eighteen months, and 
carried oif more than a third of the population. It was calculated that during 
the first fifteen months 35,600 Mohammedans, 2300 Jews and 620 Christian 
slaves, in all 38,520, perished. 

In 1789 the French entered into a new treaty with the Dey at the price 
of most humiliating concessions, the negotiators consoling themselves with the 
fact that Louis XIY., after three expeditions against Algiers, had been com- 
pelled to purchase an equally inglorious peac& 

1791 to 1799. In July 1791 Mohammed ben Osman died, and Baba Hassen 

1 «« Xravels in the Footsteps of Brace in Algeria and Tunis." By the Author. 
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was proclaimed Dey. His first act was to demand a frigate &om the French 
to convey his ambassador to Constantinople, and to inform the consuls that 
in future the annual presents or tribute should be doubled. It never seemed 
to occur to any European power to dispute the orders of this despot, although 
compliance with them only made him the more exacting. Whenever he was 
in want of money he declared wat on some European power, and forced it to 
purchase peace at an extravagant price. Venice, Spain, Holland, Portugal, 
Penmark, and Naples, were thus treated, and even America followed their 
example in 1795, at a price of 721,000 dollars, and an annual tribute of 22,000, 
not including consular presents. Small wonder then that at this time the 
Dey's treasury was reported to contain 4 millions sterling t 

Nevertheless at this time the power of the Algerian State was by no means 
formidable. Shaw states that in 1732 they had only half-a-dozen ships of 
from thirty-six to fifty guns, and not half that number of brave and experi- 
enced captains. The whole land force in Turks and Eoulouglis was not more 
than 6500, of whom one-third were old and worn out, and though the sea- 
ward defences were pretty strong and carefully looked after, those on the 
landward aide were quite insignificant. Even sixty years later, though they 
had accumulated an immense supply of naval stores of all kinds, there is no 
reason to suppose that they were substantially stronger, or that any of the 
principal nations of Europe would have had the least difficulty in extirpating 
liiem. The fact was that the nations of Europe were too much occupied. in 
fighting amongst themselves to be able to pay much attention to Algiers, and 
each was very well content that the Algerines should prey on the commerce 
of its neighbours, if only its own remained secure. 

1799 to 1805. On the 15th May 1799 Baba Hassen died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Mustafa, an ignorant and avaricious person, who 
commenced his reign by the pillage of his predecessor's family, the consuls as 
usual being laid under contribution. In 1800, in consequence of the French 
occupation of Egypt, the Dey arrested all the consular establishment of that 
nation, the priests and many others, who were at once put in chains, and 
kept in the Bagnio for thirty-three days. On the 30th September 1800 the 
great Napoleon agreed to a peace at the price of oblivion for the past and a 
payment of 300,000 piastres ta the Dey ; but this not being approved of by 
the Sultan, the French Consul and aU his countrymen were ordered to quit 
the regency, and left on the 30th January 1801. They were not allowed to 
return till after the conclusion of the preliminaries of peace between England 
and Turkey on the one hand, and France on the other, towards the end of 
the year. 

The United States had at this time (1800) a considerable trade with the 
Mediterranean, and the Algerines were not backward in falling upon the 
unsuspecting and unarmed Americans, capturing their ships and casting the 
crews into bondage. 

Immediately after the peace of 1783, when the United States became an 
independent nation, Algeria declared war upon them. In 1785 two American 
vessels were captured in the Atlantic Ocean. In 1793 eleven more prizes were 
made, and then the number of American citizens in slaveiy at Algiers 
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exceeded a hundred. Colonel Humphreys, American minister at Lisbon, was 
charged by the President to negotiate with the Barbary States, and he 
despatched Mr. Joseph Donaldson for that purpose to Algiers. He then 
negotiated a treaty of peace, by which the Americans bound themselres to pay 
to the Dey the sum of 721,000 dollars, partly as ransom for American captives, 
and partly as gratification, presents, etc., to the Govemment of the regency. 
It was further agreed that the American Government should pay an annual 
tribute of 22,000 dollars in munitions of war and marine stores, which sum, 
in. consequence of the arbitrary value fixed on the various articles, was almost 
doubled in reality. 

In the month of October 1800 the U.S. 32-gun frigate George Washington, 
commanded by Captain Bainbridge, was lying at anchor in the roads of 
Algiers. The Dey considered this a fine opportunity to get the 'presents, 
which he, as well as the heads of the other regencies, annually paid to the 
Sultan, conveyed to Constantinople. He made a requisition for the services 
of the frigate for this purpose, and the commandant, though most unwillingly, 
thought that he could not avoid performing the duty. This conduct deeply 
wounded the susceptibility of the Americans, but the President thought it 
more prudent to follow the example of older and richer States in Europe, and 
make the best terms he could with the Algerines. 

In 1802 the English Consul was expelled, and in January 1804 Lord 
Nelson appeared before Algiers and demanded his immediate re^installation. 
The Dey refused ; Lord Nelson left, reappeared several times, but failed to 
attain his object till 1806, when Mr. Blanckley arrived as Consul-General. 
A very interesting picture of life in those days is given by Mrs. Broughton, 
his daughter, in a work entitled ''Six Years in Algeria, from 1806 to 

1812." 

The influence of France now began to wane in Algeria. The defeat of 
Trafalgar destroyed its marine and its commerce and made England undis- 
puted mistress of the seas. The French were expelled from La Calle, and the 
exclusive privilege of coral fishing conceded to the English for a period of 
ten years at a rent of 267,000 f. per annum. 

1805 to 1808. On the 12th of September 1805 Mustafa was murdered 
by the Janissaries and replaced by Ahmed Khodja. The first thirty days of 
his reign were marked by the spoliation of the Jews, and the most frightful 
massacres ; the usual presents from the consuls were exacted with the utmost 
rigour, and in one week he extorted from Spain 12,000 piastres, Holland 
40,000, America 100,000, Austria 50,000, and England 10,000. 

1808 to 1809. Ahmed Dey was killed on the 7th of November 1808 by 
the relations of those whom he had massacred on his accession, just as he^was 
on the point of escaping to France with his ministers and treasures ; his suc- 
cessor, Ali ben Mohammed, only lived a few months, and was in his turn 
assassinated on the 7th of February 1809. 

1809 to 1815. Hac^i Ali, his successor, commenced his reign with an act 
tantamount to a declaration of war with France. He demanded an exorbitant 
sum from the consul, and not only imprisoned him, but also M. de Berthemy, 
aide-de-camp to Napoleon, and M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer, then on 
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a purely scientific mission to Algiers. They only purchased their release after 
three months' captivity by the payment of a large sum of money. 

1812. In 1812 the Government of Algiers again declared war on the 
United States. It is believed that the regency adopted this step on the 
advice of certain Jews, who, seeing the increasing importance of the American 
mercantile marine, thought that Algiers might as well obtain a share of this 
commercial prosperity by the simple expedient of plunder. The moment 
chosen for this step was the 17th July 1812, when the *' Alleghany," an 
American vessel, arrived at Algiers with the annual tribute. The Dey diowed 
the greatest dissatisfiiction at the articles of which it was composed. He 
ordered the consul to pay the tribute in money for the future, and together 
with his family and all American citizens to quit the regency by the 25th of 
the same month. The consul did all he could to persuade the Dey to recon- 
sider this decision, but without effect ; he was actually compelled to leave. 
In the month of September following an American vessel was captured, and 
the President endeavoured in vain to obtain the release of the captives by pay- 
ing their ransom. The Dey refused to enter into any negotiation on the sub- 
ject, declaring that he considered American slaves as beyond price. 

The Congress of the United States could no longer tolerate such behaviour, 
or support the idea of remaining tributary to Algiers. Accordingly in May 
1815 Captains Bainbridge and Decatur and Mr. William Shaler were chosen 
by the President to proceed to Algiers with a squadron, and on their arrival 
there they at once made a demand for a modification of all existing treaties. 
The Algerines were confounded at this step, and, as it happened that all their 
vessels were then out cruising, they accepted almost without discussion the 
conditions dictated to them, and the treaty was signed on the 80th of June. 
On the same day Mr. Shaler landed as Consul-General of the United States at 
Algiers. 

Commodore Decatur then proceeded towards Tripoli and Tunis, and com- 
pelled the governments of those regencies to comply with his demands. 

1815 to 1817. In the middle of March 1815 Ha^ji Ali was murdered by 
his soldiery, and his successor Mohammed only survived him a fortnight, he 
having been arrested and strangled in prison. Omar ben Mohammed, Agha 
of Spahis, was the next Dey. He was bom in Mytelene, and was 48 years of 
age when he came to the throne. He is represented as having been singularly 
handsome in appearance, and of great natural intelligence, sober and conti- 
nent in his life, and of a courage so renowned that it gained him the name of 
"the terrible." 

In the beginning of 1816 Lord Exmouth was ordered to proceed to the 
various Barbary States to claim the release of all Ionian slaves who had then 
become British subjects, and to make peace for Sardinia. He was also per- 
mitted to make peace for any other States in the Mediterranean who would 
authorise him to do so. He had no difficulty in obtaining the liberation of 
the lonians, and he also effected the freedom of the Neapolitans and Sar- 
dinians, the former paying a ransom of 500 and the latter 300 dollars a head. 

The fleet then sailed for Tunis and Tripoli, where Lord Exmouth con- 
cluded treaties with the Beys, entirely abolishing the institution of Christian 
slavery. 
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He again viflited Algiers and attempted to enforce a similar demand, bnt 
the Dey answered as a man confident in his strength to resist it. Lord -Ex* 
mouth assured him that he formed a very inadequate idea of a British man-of- 
war, and declared that if hostilities should become necessary he would engage 
to destroy the place with five line-of-battle ships. 

On his way back to the ship Lord Exmouth and suite were very roughly 
handled by the Algerines, but eventually the Dey consented to treat on the 
subject in England and at Constantinople. Lord Exmouth, having no autho- 
rity to enforce his demands, was fain to be content with this, and returned to 
England. Before reaching, the news arrived that while Lord Exmouth was 
still at Algiers on the 23d of May, the crews of the coral fishing-boats at Bone 
had gone on shore to attend mass, it being Ascension Day, when they were 
attacked by a large body of Turks and barbarously massacred. 

The British Government, justly considering that these barbarians, whose 
existence was a reproach to the civilised world, had filled up the measure of 
their crimes by this outrage, determined to exact complete submission or 
inflict the most signal vengeance. 

The ancient harbour of Algiers was then very much as it now appears in the 
plan, without of course the jetties, which have been added by the French. 
The entrance was not more than 120 yards wide. All around bristled with 
fortifications and artillery. The lighthouse battery had 50 guns in three 
tiers ; at the extremity of the rock was a battery with 30 guns and 7 mortars 
in two tiers ; the mole itself was filled with cannon in a double tier ; the 
eastern batteries next the lighthouse had an inner fortification with a third 
tier of guns, making 66 guns in those batteries alone. The islet had in all 
220 guns, besides 800 more in the various batteries along the coast-line oppo- 
site to it. 

Nelson, in a conversation with Captain Brisbane, had named 25 line-of- 
battle ships as the force that would be required to attack them. Lord 
Exmouth was offered any force he required, but he determined to take no 
more than the number he had mentioned to the Dey, five ships of the line, to 
which, however, were added three heavy and two small frigates, four bomb 
vessels, and five gun brigs. 

On arrival at Gibraltar on the 5th of August he found a Dutch squadron, 
consisting of five frigates and a corvette, commanded by Admiral von Capel- 
lan, who, on learning the object of the expedition, solicited and obtained leave 
to co-operate. 

On the 27th the fleet arrived opposite Algiers, and a flag of truce was sent 
on shore to communicate the ultimatum of the British Government, and 
demand the immediate liberation of the Consul, who had been imprisoned in 
irons. 

No answer was given, when the fleet bore up and each vessel proceeded to 
take up its appointed station. The flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, anchored 
half-a-cable's length from the mole head, her port battery flanking the 
batteries from the mole head to the lighthouse. A gun was now fired from 
the upper tier of the eastern battery, a second and a third followed, the re- 
mainder being drowned by the thunder of the Queen Charlotte's broadside. 
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The enemy now opened fire from all their batteries, while the rest of the 
British squadron took up their position at the entrance to the mole. The 
Dutch squadron with admirable gallantry went into action under a heavy fire 
before the works to the south of the town. On the opposite side of the Ught- 
house were placed the bomb-vessels, while the flotilla of gun-rocket and mortar 
boats was distributed between the line-of-battle ships and the entrance to the 
mole. 

Soon after the battle became general, the enemy's flotilla of gunboats- 
advanced, when a single broadside sent 33 out of 37 to the bottom. The 
whole of the Algerian frigates were burnt at their anchors and blown vcp, and 
by ten o'clock at night it was felt that the objects of the attack had been 
attained. The fleet had fired 118 tons of powder, 50,000 shot (weighing more 
than 500 tons of iron), besides 960 13 and 10-inch shells. The sea-defences of 
Algiers, with a great part of the town itself, were shattered and crumbled to 
ruins. In the British ships 123 men were killed and 690 wounded, while 
the Dutch had 13 killed and 52 wounded. Lord Exmouth escaped narrowly : 
he was struck in three places ; a cannon shot carried away the skirts of his 
coat, and another broke his glass. The losses of the Algerians were estimated 
at 7000. On the following morning the Dey acceded to all Lord Ezmouth's 
demands, namely : — 

1 . The abolition of Christian slavery for ever. 

2. The delivery of all slaves in the dominion of the Dey. 

8. The repayment of all money received by him for the redemption of 

slaves since the beginning of the year. 

4. Reparation and a public apology to the Consul. 

The total number of slaves liberated, including those freed a few weeks 

before, were — 

At Algiers 1642 

Tunis 781 

Tripoli 680 



Total . 8003 

The battle of Algiers forms a class by itself amongst naval victories ; it 
was a new thing to place a fleet in a position surrounded by formidable 
batteries. Nor was it less happy in its results : it broke the chains of thou- 
sands, it gave security to millions, and it delivered Christendom from a 
scourge and a disgrace. 

1817 to 1818. On the 3d of September 1817 Omar Dey was murdered, 
and succeeded by All Ehodja, who, to save himself from sharing the fate of so 
many of his predecessors, left his palace in the city and took up his residence 
in the Casbah, at the summit of the town, whither, on the previous night, 350 
mules had transported his treasure, estimated at 300 millions of francs. 

In the spring of 1818 the plague again made its appearance, and amongst 
its victims was the Dey, who died on the 1st of March. 

1818 to 1830. No sooner was the breath out of his body than the Divan 
proclaimed Hussein Rhodja, minister of the interior, Dey in his place, and h'^ 
was the last who ever sat on the throne. He speedily turned his attenti)' 
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to the reoonstniction of the fleet, burnt by Lord Exmonth, and in 1820 he 
had 44 yesaels, manned by 1560 sailors. 

Ever since the treaty made by Lord Exmonth, the Dey found increasing 
difficulty in obtaining Christian daves for his public works ; he was therefore 
driven to fill his Bagnio with Eabyles, and even the private servants of the 
consuls were not spared. The Britidi consulate was violated in the search for 
certain Eabyles ; this brought about a rupture between Great Britain and 
Algiers, and the consul, Mr. MacDonell, was forced to embark and leave the 
place. In July 1824 a naval division of 6 sails appeared before the place; 
while 10 more remained out at sea. There was a slight engagement whici 
lasted three hours, but the Bey persisted in his refusal to receive Mr. MacDonell. 
Algiers was blockaded till the 24th, when there was a second engagement. 
Eventually the affair was patched up, and Admiral Sir H. Neale, who com- 
manded the squadron, made two concessions to the Dey, the weaker that they 
were secret, — namely, that the British flag should not be hoisted on the 
English consulate in Algiers, and that Mr. MacDonell should not return as 
consuL 

When Mr. St John succeeded him all the disgraceful ceremonies in the 
intercourse between the representative of Great Britain and the Turkish 
authorities were continued. The consul was obliged, the moment he came in 
sight of the Bey's palace, to walk bareheaded in the hottest sun ; in waiting 
for an audience he had to sit on a stone bench in the public passage ; he could 
not wear a sword in the Dey's presence, nor ride to the palace, though his own 
servants, if Mohammedans, might do so. 

In spite of the chastisement inflicted by Lord Exmouth, and the daily 
threat made by the representatives of European nations at Algiers, their 
corsairs continued to infest the seas till the very last ; and after the abortive 
attempt of the English to secure the return of their consul, the audacity and 
perfidy of the Algerian government knew no bounds, and the most solemn 
treaties were regarded as so much waste paper. 

The subject of the dispute which eventually accomplished its downfall, 
was the claim of a Jew named Bacri, on account of stores supplied to the 
French Government during Napoleon's wars. This had been regulated by 
common accord at 7 millions of francs ; and, at one of the interviews which 
the consul had with the Dey on the subject, the latter is said to have struck 
him on the face with his fan. 

This conduct, for which he refused to make any reparation, served as an 
excuse to the French Government to send an expedition against Algiers ; and 
tiie town was blockaded during three years in so inefiicient a manner as to 
excite the ridicule of the Turkish officials. 

On the 14th of June 1830 a French army, commanded by General de 
Bourmont and Admiral Duperr6, consisting of 34,000 men, landed, with little 
opposition, at Sidi Ferruch. It is worthy of remark that all previous attacks 
on Algiers had been made from the east ; and that the suggestion to effect a 
landing at this point was first made in the work of Mr. Shaler, Consul-General 
of the United States at Algiers,^ a suggestion which was followed exactly by the 

1 *' Sketch«B of Alters." Boston, 1826. 
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invading force. On the 19th of the same month the battle of Staoueli was 
foQght, and on the 24th that of Sidi Ehalef. 

On the 4th of July the French arrived in front of the town, and opened 
fire on Fort I'Empereur, which was abandoned at 10 A.M. by its garrison, who 
set lire to the powder magazine. The Dey now sent for the British Consnl- 
General, and requested him to go to the French camp^ and ascertain the com- 
mander-in-chiefs conditions. 

These were, that the town should be surrendered at 10 o'clock the next 
morning, whereupon the Dey's person and property should be respected. On 
the following day, 6th July, the Dey signed this convention, and at 1 p.m. 
the French troops entered into the town, and took possession of the forts. 

Hussein Pacha embarked at Algiers on the 10th, with a suite of 110 
persons, of whom 56 were women. He first fixed his residence at Naples, and 
subsequently at Leghorn, and eventually in Egypt. Mohammed All Pacha 
received him with the consideration due to his rank and misfortunes, when 
one day, after a private audience, Hussein retired to his private apartments, 
and died, it is said, a few hours afterwards, in violent convulsions. 

At the conquest the Regency was considered in a fiourishing condition, 
and nearly 2 millions sterling were found in the Turkish treasury, a sum more 
than sufficient to defray the expenses of the war ; nevertheless the united 
value of the imports and exports at Algiers did not then exceed £175,000 per 
annum. Algiers, Blidah, Cherchel and Bone, were the only really flourishing 
towns of the Deylick ; all the rest of the Tell, with the exception of Eabylia, 
was occupied by the petty clients of a limited number of rich fiimilies, who 
thought much more of defending their crops against the attacks of their 
neighbours than of advancing the public prosperity. Each tribe lived apart 
on its own resources, ever on the alert to repel assailants ; there was no such 
thing as a commonwealth, no means of communication, and hardly any 
commercial transactions. 

The French army, being firmly established at Algiers, began at once to 
extend its operations. General de Bourmont sent in the same month an 
expedition to Blidah, and took temporary possession of Mersa el-Kebir 
to the west, and Bone to the east. Upon the revolution of July, and 
Louis Philippe's acceptance of the crown, it became doubtful whether 
the conquest of Algeria would be carried on, and the generals withdrew 
their troops from all the towns excepting Algiers. In September, how- 
ever, Marshal Glauzel, under the orders of the new authority in France, 
replaced General de Bourmont. The policy of Marshal Glauzel was to place 
tributary Beys in the different towns ; but the natives, who had at first 
received the French without suspicion, now made a vigorous resistance. 

The most serious opponent whom the French had to encounter was the 
well-known Abd-el-Eader, a man described by Marshal Soult as one of the 
only three great men then living, all Mohammedans, the other two being 
Mohammed Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and SchamyL 

Abd-el-Kader was bom in 1808, in the plains of Ghris, near Maskara. 
His father, Mahi-ed-Deen, belonged to a family of Cher/a, or descendants of 
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the Prophet, and was himself renowned throughout Northern Africa for the 
piety of his life and his active charity. 

When Abd-el-Eader was ahout 19 years of age his father took him to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and to risit the tomb of Sidi 
Abd-el-Eader El-Djiiani, at Baghdad. They performed a second pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, and returned to their [native country after an absence 
of two years. 

After the fall of Algiers, the order which the Turks had managed to 
preserve by terror amongst the Arab tribes gave place to anarchy ; one tribe 
rose against another, private vengeance or a thirst for plunder filled the 
country with marauders, the markets were abandoned, well-disposed persons 
withheld their produce, and famine threatened to succeed plenty. 

The inhabitants of Tlem$en implored the Sultan of Morocco to send a 
Prince of his family to become their Sultan, but the diplomatic efforts of the 
French prevented the realisation of this project. Si Mahi-ed-Deen was next 
proposed, but he excused himself on acconnt of his great age, and all he 
would consent to do was to take command of the Arab tribes sent to disturb 
the French in their new possession, Oran. Here it was that Abd-el-Kader 
began to be distinguished, and before he had attained his twenty-fourth year 
he was hailed by the warlike tribes of Hachems and Beni Amer as their 
Sultan, and immediately proceeded to Maskara to proclaim and preach the 
DjeJidd — holy war against the infidel. Thence he despatched his emissaries to 
invite all the tribes around to send contingents to his forces, and appointed 
January 1833, before the walk of Oran, as the time and place for opening the 
campaign. He expected that few save his own followers would accept the in- 
vitation, but he made his attack nevertheless, and though he was repulsed he 
proved his own earnestness, and sealed, as it were, the covenant with the blood 
of his family, his nephew having been killed by the French. The next few 
months were occupied by him in attempting to bring about a spirit of unity 
amongst his tribes ; and his absence from the neighbourhood of Oran induced 
the commandant of that place. General Desmichels, to commence the offensive, 
which he did by the occupation of Arzeu and Mostaganem. Abd-el-Kader 
tried in viain to prevent it, and spent the rest of 1833 in consolidating his 
own power by the occupation of the important city of Tlemfen. A series of 
engagements followed, and prisoners were captured on both sides ; the first 
overtures of peace, however, came from the French ; and on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary 1834 a treaty was concluded between General Desmichels and Abd-el- 
Eader, in which the position of the Emir was distinctly recognised, but no 
recognition on his part of the sovereignty of France was even implied. The 
form of the treaty displayed the most culpable negligence ; each of the con- 
tracting parties drew up a paper of conditions, which was signed by the 
opposite party ; and it was only the French paper, signed by the Emir, which 
received the ratification of Louis Philippe. This was, however, unknown to 
Abd-el-Eader, who believed that his terms were as binding on the French as 
their terms were on him. 

The Emir had now time to turn his undivided attention to the organisation 
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of his own goyernment ; he receiyed considerable presents of arms and ammu- 
nition from the French, and began to raise a standing army, and to crush one 
by one the riyals who had hitherto refused to recognise his supremacy ; and in a 
short time he was undisputed master of the entire proyince of Oran, which he 
held not so much by his sword as by the loye and admiration of all those wise 
enough to prefer order to anarchy. 

The tribes in the other proyinces began to turn their eyes towards so 
prudent and powerful a chief. A deputation from Medeah implored him 
to undertake the goyernment of Titeri, which he did, and installed Khalifas 
of his own as goyernors of Milianah and Medeah. To the latter place the 
Goyemor-General D'Erlon sent a mission under Capt. Saint Hippolyte, with 
presents, offering to substitute another treaty for that concluded by General 
Desmichels. The Emir suddenly resolyed to return to Maskara, and induced 
the French mission to return in his suite, which produced an immense effect 
in his fayour amongst the Arab tribes. Immediately on his arriyal there he 
dismissed the mission with a statement of the conditions on which he would 
consent to treat with the Goyemor-General, which were in effect a mere 
reyiyal of those in the Desmichels treaty. 

It was not long after this ere hostilities again broke out between Abd-el- 
Kader and the French.; the pretext was afforded by two important tribes 
placing themselyes under the protection of the French at Oran, which was 
considered by the Emir as a breach of existing conyentions. 

Then came the disastrous expedition against Constantino (9.1^.,) and 
shortly afterwards the celebrated treaty of the Tafiia (May 30, 1837), by 
which France abandoned to the Emir nearly the whole of the proyince of 
Oran and two-thirds of that of Algiers^ reserying only to themselyes Oran, 
Mostaganem, and Arzeu, with their territories in the former ; and in the 
latter Algiers, the Sahel and the Metidja, including Eoleah and Blidah. 

This state of things could not last long, and when the French had 
taken Constantine, a dispute regarding the limits of the Metidja and the 
adyance of the army under Marshal Yalee and the Due d*Orl^ans through the 
Fortes de Fer, were considered by the Emir as a breach of the treaty. The 
French were nothing loth to extricate themselyes from a position which had 
become exceedingly inconyenient, and on their part commenced offensiye 
operations. 

Once more Abd-el-Kader raised the standard of a holy war, and massacres 
of Europeans took place throughout Algeria. In return the French generals 
extended tlieir conquests on eyeiy side. Cherchel fell, Medeah and Milianah 
were once more occupied, and a desultory warfare was carried on till 1841, 
when General Bugeaud became goyemor. He commenced a campaign in 
which the Prince de Joinyille and the Dues d'Aumale and de Nemours seryed 
under him. In July Tekedemt, Bokhari, Taza and Siuida, towns on which 
Abd-el-Kader depended, were destroyed, and he was hunted through the 
country, till, his camp being taken, he was driyen to take refuge in Morocco 
at the end of 1843. The Sultan of that country made him Caliph 
of one of his border proyinces, and his attacks upon the French w^ 
in this position inyolyed his protector in a war. This war terminated 
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great victory of the French, AngiiBt 14, 1844, where General Bugeand won 
for himself ihe title of Dae d'Isly, and, by a treaty in March 1845, Abd-el- 
Eader lost his asylnm in Morocco. He did not on this account relinquish his 
endeaToors to harass the invaders of his native country, but took advantage 
of the discontent which was fomented in Algeria by Bou-Maza (the man 
with the goat) to join forces with him ; and when his partisans were crushed 
at the combat of Ain-Eebira, October IS, 1845, he sought the support of a 
new Sultan of Morocco. This ally was defeated March 24, 1846, by 
General Gavaignac, and Abd-el-Kader, deserted by his adherents, who began 
to lose their superatitious reverence for him and to tire of his imposts, was 
driven from mountain to mountain, showing to the last an indomitable 
courage. Surrounded on every side by enemies, and with numben reduced 
to his mere personal following, he gave himself up on December 21, 1847, 
to General de Lamorici&re, at Sidi Brahim. His submission was received by 
the Due d'Aumale, then Governor of Algeria, on the 23d ; and two days later 
he was despatched to Toulon with his family and servants. He remained 
there till November 2, 1848, when he was removed to the castle of Amboise, 
near Tours, and was released by Louis Napoleon, October 16, 1852, after 
swearing on the Koran never again to disturb Algeria. He went at first to 
Broussa, and being driven thence by an earthquake, went to Constanti- 
nople, and subsequently settled at Damascus. 

The struggles of the natives did not cease with the subjection of Abd-el- 
Eader, though previously Si Hamed-ben-Salem, his Caliph, and Bel-Eassem, 
second in command, had given themselves up ; and in the same year Bou- 
Maza and Mulai Mohammed, an agitator of Kabylia, surrendered, and 
promised to use their influence on the side of peace. The troubles in France 
during 1848 encouraged the Arabs to make fresh efforts in all the three 
provinces, but they were put down by timely severities. The hardy natives 
of Kabylia continued to give the most trouble, and the successive expeditions 
against them might be illustrated by as many tales of daring and devotion as 
of cruelty. It was not till the end of 1857 that the French spoke of the 
mountainous region as entirely subject to them. Among the generals who 
rendered themselves celebrated in these campaigns are the names of 
Changamier, Cavaignac, P^lissier, Canrobert, Saint-Amaud and MacMahon. 
The resistance each year grew less and less, and the colonists were established 
on a firmer footing. 

The years 1866 and 1867 were the most disastrous since the French 
conquest A prolonged and excessive drought produced a failure of crops all 
over the country ; dried up the sources of the springs ; whole tribes were 
deprived of their means of subsistence, while the stagnant and polluted water, 
which alone they could procure for drinking purposes, induced a visitation of 
cholera which carried off tens of thousands. 

One of the severest invasious of locusts ever known, which occurred in 

1866, caused the destruction of much of what the drought had spared, and in 

January 1867 an earthquake destroyed several villages in the Metidja, and 

seriously injured many more. Not less than 200,000 xterished during these 

TO years from tlie effects of pestilence and famine. 
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In 1871 a serious insurrection broke out, but before commencing a narra- 
tive of it, it is necessary to glance at the state of Algeria, and the events 
which transpired there after the declaration of war between France and Prussia. 
At that period the colony was perfectly tranquil, and even the defeats 
sustained by French arms in the opening battles of the campaign did not 
materially aJter the aspect of affairs, but rather created a desire amongst the 
native races to revenge their brethren, who had fallen fighting side by side 
with their conquerors. But after Sedan a very marked change be^&n to 
appear. The fall of the Emperor was sincerely regretted by the great AVab 
chiefs, who had been his honoured guests at Oompi^gne ; while the excited 
condition of the public press, and the impolitic measures of the government of 
Tours and Bordeaux, especially the naturalisation en masse of the Jewish 
inhabitants, inspired them with serious fears for their own position. 

On the other hand the colony was entirely denuded of troops, and the old 
and experienced officers of the Bureau Arabe had almost all quitted their posts 
for active service in France. 

The first act of the insurrection took place in January 1871, at Souk Ahras, 
where a Smala of Spahis mutinied, and being joined by the adjacent tribes, 
more or less connected with them by family ties, devastated the farms around, 
murdered some of the colonists, and endeavoured ineffectually to obtain posses- 
sion of the town. The insurgents were speedily repulsed by a column from 
Bone, and obliged to seek refuge in Tunis. 

About the same time the wandering tribes occupying the Oued-el-Kebir 
between Philippeville and the sea broke out, and attacked the little town of 
£l-Mila ; a detachment from Collo soon suppressed the disturbance. No 
sooner was it put down than it broke out again in the south and south-east, 
where Hahi-ed-deen, son of the Emir Abd-el-Eader, and Ben Chohra, an old 
Algerian insurgent who had taken refuge in Tunis, had circulated letters 
amongst the tribes exciting them to revolt. The column which had restored 
order at El-Mila marched to the frontier, overthrew the rebels before Tebessa, 
and drove their leaders to the south. 

This insurrection could not fail to produce a corresponding effect in the 
desert ; old £eanily feuds and rivalries broke out, and, under the pretext of 
combating the insurrection, one chief waged war against another ; numerous 
razzias were made, and very soon the whole Sahara was in flames. 

Tuggurt was besieged by the Cherif Bou Choucha, as was also Ouargla ; 
the garrison of the former place was massacred, the property of the State was 
plundered, and order was not perfectly restored there till quite the end of the 
year, when all the rest of the country had been pacified. Bou Choucha 
remained at liberty in the oases of Ain Salah till April 1874, when he was taken 
prisoner by Said, brother of the Agha of Ouargla. 

This insurrection was embarrassing to the French, but it was not of ex- 
treme gravity, as the events of the south, dependent as it is for supplies on 
the Tell, can never exercise a serious influence on the general condition of 
Algeria. The situation of the colony therefore was critical, but not seriously 
compromised, when the preliminaries of peace with Prussia were sigu^'^ 
Already some troops had arrived, and the return of the prisoners of 
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would soon place an army of seasoned veterans at the disposal of France. This 
was the time selected for the outbreak of a violent aggression, which might 
have been serious some months before, but of which the issue could never 
be doubtful from the moment that France was able to dispose of all her 
resources. The affairs of the Commune at Paris might have inspired some 
hope of success, but this could not have been foreseen when the events about 
to be related occurred. 

The village of Bor^j-bou-Arreredj, the scene of the first serious devasta- 
tion of the insurgents, is situated about 72 kilometres from Setif, in the 
middle of the tribe of the Hachems, and in the European centre nearest to the 
territory in which Si Mohammed ben £1-Hadj Ahmed El-Mokiaui exercised 
his authority. 

He had been for many years Raid of his tribe, but to augment his prestige, 
and in the hope of making him a faithful vassal of France, he was promoted 
to the dignity of Bach-Agha of the Me^jana. His influence was very great : he 
was an intimate personal friend of some of the most distinguished French 
generals, and had been a frequent guest at the imperial figtes at Compi^gne. 
He, like many others, took great umbrage at the changes which had taken 
place in the government of Algeria, especially at the substitution of a civil 
commissaire of the republic for a governor-general such as Marshal de 
MacMahon ; and when a decree was signed by M. Oremieux circumscrib- 
ing his command, and constituting part of his territory civil, he is said to 
have exclaimed — "If my position is to depend on a Jew, I renounce it, 
though I am willing to support anything from one who wears a sword, even 
if he use it on me." Another cause which probably led this great chief 
into rebellion was the embarrassed condition of his affairs. Treated like a 
prince in Paris, he had spent large sums of money in the most lavish manner ; 
loan succeeded loan ; ruin appeared inevitable ; and he not improbably hoped 
in some manner, hardly 'defined to himself, to retrieve his position by force of 
arms. 

Another great chief was Si Mohammed Said ben Ali Cherif, Bach-Agha of 
Ghellata, possessing almost as much influence in Eabylia as Mokrani did in 
the Medjana, and far more venerated than he, being the lineal descendant of a 
celebrated saint. He had, however, of late years lost a considerable amount 
of his prestige, and with it the offerings which the faithful used to bring to the 
shrine of Ghellata, owing to the correspondingly increased power obtained by 
the superior of the order of Khouans^ the chief of the religious confraternity 
of Sidi Mohammed bou Eoberain, the Sheikh Mohammed Amzian ben AU 
el-Haddad, or the blacksmith (see page 15). The sons of this Sheikh, M^ahmed 
and Azziz, enjoyed nearly as great power as their father : the former, a religious 
fanatic, had already played a part in a previous insurrection ; the latter, 
younger, dissipated, and ambitious, was ready to join in any scheme likely to 
gratify his vanity or increase his importance. 

It was necessary, however, for the common cause that the old rivalry 

between these two houses should disappear, and through the mediation of 

Mokrani a reconciliation took place between Ben Ali Cherif and Ben el- 

idad. It was then arranged that Mokrani should be chief of the plain. Si . 
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Azziz of the insui^nts, and that Ben All Cherif should remain with the 
French authorities at Algiers, to communicate all that transpired there. 

On the 18th February five Europeans were murdered at the Fortes de Fer, 
where some road-making was going on, and a month later Mokrani sent in his 
resignation as Bach- Agha, and followed this up by a formal declaration of war. 

He then laid siege to the town of Bordj-bou-Arreredj, pillaged all the 
outlying farms and buildings, and even drove the garrison into the fort, where- 
upon the town was occupied by the enemy, plundered and set on fire. The 
insuigents adopted every means, some of them, such as mining, hitherto un- 
heard of in Arab warfare, to reduce the place, but* in vain. After a siege of 
twelve days, during which time there was much bloodshed and suffering, and the 
town was reduced to a heap of ruins, the fort was relieved by a column from Setif . 

It would be tedious to follow all the operations which ensued. Mokrani 
succeeded in destroying isolated posts and houses, burning villages and 
massacring colonists surprised in the open country or on the roads, but all his 
efforts to take fortified places fedled, and everywhere in the field his men 
were defeated with great slaughter. The French, at one time reduced to the 
defensive, had begun to assume the offensive — ^it was at this moment, when 
the insurrection appeared almost overcome, that, like a train of gunpowder, it 
spread over Eabylia at the voice of the Sheikh el-Haddad. 

This remarkable man was held in the utmost veneration from Morocco to 
Tunis : his limbs were completely paralysed ; he had passed the last twenty 
years of his career in a small, dark, filthy cell, where the pious came in 
crowds to see him through a small window in the side, happy if they were 
permitted to kiss the hem of his garment 

His sons placed themselves at the head of vast hordes of Eabyles. Bougie, 
the seaport of the district, was besieged and entirely cut off from all com- 
munication with the interior, from the 18th April to the 80th June. The 
farms, oil mills, public buildings, and everything belonging to Christians 
throughout Eabylia, were destroyed. Dellys and Djidjelly were in like 
manner invested, and all the outlying farms ruined. Fort National (then called 
Fort Napoleon), the French stronghold in Western Eabylia, supported a siege 
of 63 days with great courage and endurance. The garrison of Tizi-Ouzou 
was likewise blockaded in the fort, and the village destroyed. The village of 
Palaestro was attacked and burnt after a short but heroic resistance ; nearly 
all the males, fifty-four in number, were massacred, and forty individuals, 
of whom thirty-two were women and children, were carried off, and only 
Teleased at the termination of the campaign, after ^twenty -two days* 
captivity. 

But now the affairs of the Commune at Paris being over, reinforcements 
began to arrive from France, the beleaguered towns were relieved, the 
principal leaders were taken prisoners, and such as escaped were pursued as 
far as the desert, when they were forced to surrender. 

The decisive battle of Mokrani's campaign took place at Souflat, thirty 
miles from Palaestro, where his forces were routed and he himself killed. 

His death was as noble as his life had been ; he had promised General 
Durrieu, the acting Governor-General, that he would remain faithful to Franc 
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SO long as she should be at war, and it was not till peace had been signed that 
he sent a formal declaration of war, resigned his functions, gare up his cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and permitted forty-eight hours to elapse before com- 
mencing hostilities. Now that he had staked and lost his all, pursued in 
every direction by French columns, seeing that the whole colony was being 
covered with troops, nothing remained for him but an honourable death. 
He descended from his horse at the battle of Souflat, and on foot at the 
head of his men he fell, pierced with a ball in the forehead. 

One more outbreak took place to the west of Algiers, in the mountain 
district inhabited by the Beni Manassir, between Milianah and the sea. 
Cherchel was blockaded for a month. The inland village of Zurich, which 
had been hurriedly protected by a stockade, was gallantly defended daring 
many days by thirty militia and forty military prisoners, most of whom were 
enfeebled by fever ; but, despite the vast disparity of combatants, every 
village, however slightly fortified, held out successfully, though all the 
intervening farms, about eighty in number, were sacked and destroyed, and 
the guardians murdered. 

By the middle of August 1871 the insurrection was thoroughly extin- 
guished, and such of the principal leaders as were not killed in action were 
reserved for future trial, and those who had not participated in any actual 
massacres were treated with great leniency. 

The submission of the revolted tribes, however, was only accepted on the 
condition that they should consent to disarmament and to the imposition of a 
war contribution, which was fixed at 30 millions of francs. A general seques- 
tration of landed property was also ordered, but the owners were permitted to 
resume possession of it in many instances on comparatively easy terms. 
From this a liberal allowance was made to those who had lost either property 
or near relatives in the insurrection. The farms and villages were rebuilt on 
a better scale, the population was increased by the arrival of numerous 
immigrants, principally from Alsace and Lorraine, and numerous centres were 
created even in the heart of Kabylia. 



§ 9. Government of Algeria, 

Before the German war the military rule in Algeria had as an essential 
character the union of the command of the troops and the political and 
administrative authority in one person. This regime reached its culminating 
point under Marshal de MacMahon in the subordination of the prefects to the 
generals commanding the divisions or provinces, but its want of success ended 
in predisposing the Corps L^gislatif sigainst it, and in the session of 1870 it 
was decided to introduce to a certain extent civil government The revolution 
of September 1870 hastened the fall of the military authority, and the Govern- 
ment of the National Defence fixed the basis of civil government, and removed 
Algeria from the control of the Minister of War. The office of sub-governor 
was entirely abolished, and a civil governor-general appointed, under whom 
the government of the whole colony was centralised at Algiers. At first 
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a separate general oJEcer was appointed to command the entire military 
and naval forces, having under him generals commanding the three pro- 
vinces. Subsequently, the first appointment was abolished, and each of 
the generals commanding provinces was made independent of any central 
authority and subject only to the Minister of "War in Paris. The incon- 
veniences of this system were so strongly felt during the administration of 
the first civil governor, that although the principle has not been modified, 
a military officer, General Chanzy, has been appointed to the office of civil 
governor-general, and has also been invested with the chief command of 
the military and naval forces. 

Under him are two principal directions, centralising and managing the 
affairs of the colony, and yet leaving to the prefects and generals the free 
management of affairs of a purely local interest. These are the Direction 
€f4n€raU des Affaires CiviUs et Finomd^reSy charged with, all concerning 
civil administration and colonisation ; and the Eiat-Major Oin&ralf regu- 
lating all matters connected with the troops and the affairs of the various 
commandments, or portions of territory under military rule. 

Each of the three provinces or departments is administered by a prefect, 
as in France, but always under the superior authority of the governor- 
general. 

The governor-general is further assisted by a council of government 
composed of the principal civil and military authorities, which studies the 
various projects brought forward, and gives its advice to the Government ; a 
superior council, meeting once a year, to which delegates are sent by each of the 
provincial general councils, is charged with the duty of discussing and voting 
the colonial budget. 

Algeria sends three senators and three representatives to the National 
Assembly ; namely, for Algiers, Oran and Constantino. 

Each department or province in Algeria has a general council composed 
exclusively of French and natives ; the foreign element permitted under the 
Empire is now excluded. The number of each council is fixed at 36, namely, 
30 ordinary members, French citizens, elected in Algeria, and 6 native assessors, 
named by the Minister of the Interior. 

Although the colony is in principle under the common law, a portion of it 
is of necessity still administered by the military authorities. Its extent is 
very considerable, though yearly decreasing, but very little of it is really 
available for purposes of colonisation. It consists of vast steppes occupied by 
nomades, living entirely on the produce of their flocks, or of mountains contain- 
ing but a small proportion of arable land, and where there is absolutely no 
European population. 

The administration of this territory is confided to the generals commanding 
the provinces, with the assistance of the Bureaux Arabes, the constitution of 
which is not well understood by foreigners. It was created to facilitate the 
duty of the commandants in their dealings with the native population. These 
officers are frequently changed ; many of them are quite ignorant of the 
language, habits, and organisation of the Arabs ; it was, therefore, necessar 

[Algeria,] p 
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to have attached to their commands another class of officers, having a more 
permanent character, and possessing all those qualities in which they were 
themselves deficient. 

It is a principle in the Bureau Arabe that the young officers, on com- 
mencing their career in it, should be frequently changed from one place to 
another, in order to enlarge their experience ; on the other hand, the chiefis 
are kept a long time in the same locality, as it is particularly necessaiy that 
they should be personally well acquainted with and known to the Arabs under 
their control. 

One of these Bureaux is attached to every command, from that of the 
governor-general downwards. That at headquarters is styled the Bureau 
Politique, and is the source whence the governor-general receives his informa- 
tion regarding native affairs in the three provinces. Until quite lately every 
matter relating to the administration of the so-called military territory was 
treated in this Bureau ; these, however, are now relegated to the Director- 
General of Civil Affairs, and the action of the Bureau Politique is restricted to 
matters of a purely military or political character. 

Each general commanding a division has one also called a Direction 
Provindale, which performs similar functions for each of the three provinces 
that the Bureau Politiqiie does for the whole colony. The general commanding 
the provinces exercises civil as well as military authority in the districts 
governed by military law, and performs the same functions there as the pre- 
fects do in more settled parts of the colony ; such as levying of taxes, admini- 
stration of communes, execution of public works and the administration of 
justice. All these matters are superintended by the Bureau ProviTunale under 
his authority, and he transmits to the Bureau Politique such questions as 
require reference. 

The generals of brigade commanding subdivisions have their Bureaux 
Territorials, which communicate with the Commandants Sup4riewrs of circles, 
and transmit to these what orders may be necessary. The chief of it also acts 
as mayor of the district ; he regulates the communal budget at the beginning 
of each year, appropriates the amounts allowed to each circle, controls their 
expenditure, and keeps regular registers of the affairs of his commune. 

It is the last step in the hierarchy, the Bureaux Arabes of circles, that 
comes in direct communication with the native population ; they are under the 
Gomm^andant 8ujp4riew, and on his responsibility administer the affairs of the 
tribes, control the Arab chiefs in the exercise of their functions, receive their 
complaints, as well as those of the people under them, keep peace between one 
tribe and another, make out lists for taxation, collect revenue, and keep a 
careful watch over the politics of the circle. They are the general advisers of 
the Arabs in aU matters concerning agriculture, industry, etc. ; in short, they 
are theStutors of the Arabs, the advisers of the commandant, and are especially 
charged with the maintenance of order and the suppression of the first 
symptoms of revolt. 

The commandant superieur in military territory, being the alter ego of the 
general commanding the subdivision, in his own circle, has the entire direction 
of all affairs, Arab, military and civil ; his control extends over all employ^ 
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native and European. The Bureau Arabe, therefore, is but part of his establish- 
ment, and he alone is responsible for all that happens. 

During the march of a column a Bureau Arabe is attached to the com- 
mandant with exactly the same functions as the Bureau Territorial; its chief 
and his assistants command the native levies (gouma) which accompany it, 
either to aid in offensive operations or to collect supplies. 

In the growing necessity which is now felt for extending civil government 
in Algeria, the r61e played by the army in times past should never be over- 
looked ; its results are written in the great works everywhere carried out by it. 
After the conquest it pacified the country, and gave its first administration, 
such as it was, and such as circumstances permitted. Now that mission 
is to a certain extent accomplished, still purely civil government is only 
practicable in the districts entirely pacified, and containing a considerable 
European element. The purely native portion of the colony can only be 
governed by military authority. 

The military force in Algeria constitutes the 19th Region and the 19th 
Corps d'Armee of France. 

Of this force the only strictly local and ncutive forces are the Spahis and 
Tirailleurs indigenes, or Turcos. The latter approach very nearly to the 
Native Infantry in India, the former to the Irregular Cavalry. 

The regiments specially belonging to this army corps are : — 

3 Regiments of Infantry of the line. 

4 Regiments of Zouaves. 

4 Regiments of Tirailleurs Algeriens. 

1 Foreign Legion. 

3 Battalions of Light Infantry and 5 Companies of Discipline. 

Each regiment has 4 battalions of 4 companies, one of which is the depdt. 

The cavalry consists of : — 

7 Regiments of 6 squadrons, including 2 depdt squadrons. Of these 4 
are Chasseurs d'Afrique, 3 Spahis, and 3 remount companies. Of the Spahis 
a certain number are stationed in advanced posts in military territory, where 
each man (with the exception of such Europeans as may join the corps and 
officers) has a piece of ground allotted to him, which he is permitted to culti- 
vate for his own use, free of taxation; the other squadrons are lodged in 
government barracks. The regiments are recruited by volunteers, who may 
be either married or single, but no difference is made in their duty on this 
account ; they must also each have a good horse and produce a certificate of 
unexceptionable conduct. 

The period of service is four years, which may subsequently be extended 
by periods of from two to four years. No squadron can be composed of 
natives belonging exclusively to one tribe. Before they can be admitted to 
squadrons located in amalas as above described, they must have served at least 
two years in baiTacks. Frenchmen may be admitted on the same conditions 
as natives, except that no concession of land is made to them. Natives can- 
not rise above the rank of captain-commandant 

Their duty is exclusively military, and they are subject to the same lawr 
as the rest of the army ; but they may be employed away from their corpi 
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either under the Bureau Arabe, or in the surveillance of tribes. They may 
also obtain civil posts, such as those of agha, kaid, chaouch, etc., retaining 
their place in the army, but ceasing to draw military pay. 

In every squadron there is a course of Arabic for the Europeans, and of 
French for the natives. 



§ 10. Sport. 

The shooting season opens about the middle of August, and closes in the 
beginning of February, except for birds of passage, which may be shot from 
the 15th of March till the 16th of April. No one is permitted to shoot with- 
out a license ; persons desiring to obtain one should apply at the consulates 
of their respective nations. This applies principally to civil territory ; in 
military districts the authorities are by no means particular : still the law is 
the same in both. 

The shooting in the immediate neighbourhood of Algiers is not good, 
the country is becoming too settled ; still there are places within easy range 
of town where hares and partridges may be found in considerable abundance. 
Snipe and wild ducks are abundant in the eastern part of the Metidja, woodcock 
can usually be met with in the marshes between the. Maison Carree and the 
Gue de Constantine in December, and wild boar almost everywhere. 

For larger game the traveller must go farther off, and ought to obtain the 
co-operation of the Arabs of the district. But travellers coming to Algeria 
with a sole view to sport will certainly be disappointed. 

The Government allows the following sums for the destruction of wild 
animals : — 

Lions, 40 frs. each ; panthers, 40, cubs of each 15 frs. ; hyenas, 15, and 
jackals, 2 frs. 

The following table is interesting, showing the numbers of each kind 
killed in Algeria from 1867 to 1873 :— 
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Lion and Panther Hunting. — The presence of a lion or panther is soon 
known by the numerous ravages committed amongst the flocks and herds in 
the district. The men of the tribe then assemble, and fix the day for hunting 
it. In the meantime eight or ten men are appointed to watch its movements, 
and decide on the best method of attacking it. On the day appointed all the 
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males assemble well armed. Five or six of the bravest and most agile are 
selected to undertake the dangerous task of forcing the beast to quit its lair. 
The tribe now divides itself into seven or eight groups, which surround the 
place where the beast is known to be, each group being connected with the 
next one by skirmishers. Those selected to attack it now advance accom- 
panied by dogs, carefully examining every bush, and keeping themselves ready 
for every eventuality. The outer circle is gradually contracted, the dogs com- 
mence to howl and bark, and very soon the exact spot where the brute is 
concealed becomes known. 

It generally remains stretched on its belly, its head resting on its fore 
paws, till the dogs are within a few paces ; it then makes a bound on the 
nearest dogs, who usually pay for their temerity with their lives. WhUe it is 
occupied with them, it is attacked by the Arabs from every direction, but at 
a respectful distance, and is soon riddled with balls. 

If it is killed outright, the delight of the Arabs is boundless, but if only 
wounded they have to look out for their own safety ; if there is a horseman 
amongst them, it is generally on him that the beast fixes his attention ; and 
he requires a good eye, and his horse a sure and rapid foot, to be able to escape, 
wJiile those on foot finish him off. 

The lioness has her young ones about the end of January, and these 
remain with her, and, like her, make their voices heard at the first approach 
of danger. She defends them bravely, which the female panther does not 
always. Ambuscades are also much used for shooting wild animals. A hole 
is dug, the bottom of which is an inclined plane of 45 degrees, just large 
enough to contain a man. The huntsman enters it, the top is covered over 
with boughs of trees and a thin layer of earth, leaving only a small hole for air 
and for the muzzle of his gun. In front of this is tied an animal, either living 
or just killed, care being taken that the ambuscade should be well to leeward 
of the direction in which the beast is expected to arrive. 

Pitfalls are'also constructed for large animals in the shape of an inverted 
funnel, covered over like the ambuscades, and generally placed behind some 
natural obstacle which the lion would have to clear at a bound to reach the 
animal used as a decoy, generally a goat or sheep fastened to a picket 

Wild Boar Hunting. — The wild boar commits great destniction in culti- 
vated fields, which it grubs up in search of the roots of arums and other 
bulbous plants, and it equally devours the grain when it reaches maturity. 
It is as much to extirpate them as to obtain their flesh that the Arabs chase 
the wild boar, which they do either from ambuscades or in the open field. 
"When they wish to have a grande hattice they collect three or four hundred 
men, of whom 15 or 20 are well armed. The beaters drive the boars towards 
them, and sometimes a considerable number are killed, and young ones 
captured. ^ 

Hed Beer. — The sole remaining home of the African red deer (Cenms 
harlarus) is in the forest of the Beni Saleh, near Bone. The most certain 
place for meeting them is at Ain Kusbdh (the fountain of the reed), in that 
part of the forest called Kef Djemely belonging to Captain Hope, about "' 
kil. from Duvivier, on the Guelma railway, and 12 from Medjez Sfa. At i 
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place are two springs, one of excellent water, and the other tainted with 
copper, also a large extent of ground covered with bracken, their favourite 
cover. They are never seen in the summer months, but his keepers gene- 
rally kill five or six every winter. Thirty or forty may sometimes be seen 
together. 

OazelU Hunting, — Gazelles are hunted either from ambuscades or by 
riding them down. In the former case a certain number of persons conceal 
themselves behind brushwood or natural inequalities of ground, while others 
on horseback go out in search of a herd of gazelles, and try to drive them to 
where their companions are posted. In the latter case, two or three men on 
horseback follow the flock at a gentle trot till the animals are tired, when, at 
a given signal, they gallop in amongst them, and when at 40 or 50 paces dis- 
tant fire at them with slugs : each Arab frequently kills his two beasts. 

Bustard Shooting. — The bustard is found on all the plains of the south, 
and even in some parts of the Tell in the hot season ; its flight is heavy, 
though tolerably long sustained. As soon as it perceives a man, it tries to 
conceal itself behind a tuft of alpha or tall grass, follows every movement of 
the sportsman, and rarely aUows him to get within shot except during the 
hottest part of the day, when it almost allows itself to be ridden over. The 
bustard in its flight has always an inclination to go in a circular direction : 
the Arab takes advantage of this peculiarity by getting beyond it, and, with- 
out appearing to follow it, endeavours to make it describe a gradually decreas- 
ing circle till he gets withih range. He usually tries to hit it on the wing, 
in the hope of breaking a leg or a wing, as its plumage is so thick that it is 
exceedingly difficult to kill it when running. 

The lesser bustard, or Poule de Carthage^ is common, and affords excellent 
sport. 

Falconry. — The best falcons are found in Jebel- Amour or the Sahara. 
Immediately a falcon is snared, its master covers its head with a leathern 
hood, and perches it on his shoulder, taking care to sew a thick pad of leather 
on that part of his burnous. It is left two days without food, and then it is 
fed on fresh raw meat, with the head uncovered. This is repeated twice every 
day, and in the intervals its master does all he can by caresses to tame it, and 
accustom it to captivity. In two or three months he begins to accustom it to 
search for its own food while still attached to him by a thin string ; and even 
on the mornings of the days when it is subsequently to be employed, he 
endeavours to let it see and almost attack a living quarry. 

The falcons principally used by the Arabs are the Saker {Fako sacer), the 
Lanner {Faleo lanarivs), the Barbary Falcon {Falco barharus), and the Pere- 
grine {Fako peregrinus), all of which species breed in the country. 

The trade of tamer of falcons is hereditary in certain families, and it is only 
the highest ranks of Arabs who can afford to indulge in this luxury. The 
falconers usually form part of their retinue. 

An expedition of this nature is usually a great fete in an Arab tribe ; it is 
frequently arranged to celebrate a marriage, or the visit of a person of distinc- 
tion. A day is selected when the atmosphere is perfectly clear. The fal- 
oners are mounted on horseback, generally with three falcons, two on the 
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shoulders and one on the head. Forty or fifty horsemen place themselves in 
a single line, thirty or forty paces apart, while others on foot beat the gronnd 
between them. 

It is usually in the great plateaux of the south, covered with alpha, that 
this sport is practised. The moment a hare is started the falcons are un- 
hooded, and allowed to see their prey. They at once soar into the air out of 
sight ; the horsemen start off at full gallop, with loud cries ; the birds poise 
themselves for a moment in the air, and then descend with deadly aim on their 
victim, which would soon be torn to pieces, did the falconers not rush forward 
and regain their birds. 

Not only hares, but partridges, bustards, flamingoes and other lai^ge 
birds, are thus hunted, and so precious are well-trained falcons that they are 
transmitted from father to son, and no money would tempt an Arab to part 
with one. The casual visitor to Algiers must not count on being able to 
ei^'oy much of this sport, unless he is on terms of intimacy with some of the 
superior French officers in the south of the colony, who might perhaps be 
induced to organise a day's *^ Chasse auxfaucons** for his amusement 

Partridge Shooting. — The Arabs have several strange methods of shooting 
or killing partridges. One is to take advantage of the propensity which these 
birds have to huddle together in case of danger. An Arab covers himself with 
the skin of a lion, panther, jackal, etc. ; and when he sees a covey frightened 
at his approach, he fires into the middle of them, and not unfrequently kills 
eight or ten at one shot. They are also frequently able to attract them at 
night by means of a lantem, and kill them with sticks. 

§ 11. Zoology. 

The fauna of Algeria does not differ materially from that of the Mediter- 
ranean system in general. In the eastern portion it resembles that of Sicily 
and Sardinia, while in the west it approaches more nearly still to that of 
Spain. The presence of European birds in Algeria is of course easily ex- 
plained ; but there are many mammalia, fish, j*eptiles and insects common to 
both countries. Some of these are no longer found in Southern Europe, such 
as the lion, panther, serval {Felis serval), hysena, jackal, golden fox ( Vulpes 
niloticus), genet {Genetta afra) ; but abundant evidence of the existence of 
these in remote ages is found in the caverns of the south of France. One 
species of genet, however ( Viverra genetta), ia veiy common in Spain, and the 
jackal [Cania aureus) is abundant in some provinces of European Turkey. 
The progress of civilisation in Europe has caused their disappearance, while 
Mohammedan barbarism has favoured their multiplication in Africa, a country 
little inhabited, and abounding in flocks and herds. 

The lion is hardly ever found in the mountains of Kabylia, except some- 
times in the Oued es-Sahel. Its favourite haunts are in the neighbourhood of 
Jemmapes, between Philippeville and Bone, and the back of the Djurdjura 
range, between the Oued es-Sahel and Aumale. The panther is found more 
or less frequently all over the country, as are various other species of the 
cat and dog tribe. Moufflons and gazelles are common in the desert. Tb' 
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Algerian monkey is found from the gorge of the Chiffa as far as the eastern 
limit of Kabylia. Their depredations are sometimes very serious, and the 
natives use every means in their power, short of shooting them, to drive them 
away. They entertain a superstitious dread of killing these animals, as they 
believe them to be the descendants of members of the human race, who, having 
incurred the Divine anger, were deprived of speech. 

In the forest of the Beni Saleh, in the province of Constantine, red deer 
{Servus barharus) are still to be found in considerable abundance (see p. 69). 
One of the most important animals in Algeria is the camel, and the Arabs 
reckon their wealth by the number they possess. These animals, which live 
thirty or forty years, are not usually worked before five years of age, nor after 
twenty-five. They are docile and domestic, and are of incalculable value as 
beasts of burden in the desert, where no other animal could live for so long 
without water ; one supply of which, in five or six days, sufficing them. They 
have also been successfully employed by the French generals as a means of 
transport for troops ; but they can only be used in the Sahara, as north of the 
Atlas the climate is too cold. A good camel will carry a load of from 500 lbs. 
to 800 lbs., or even more, for a distance of 30 or. 40 miles in a day. There is 
a larger variety, called by the Arabs ** Mehari," which has hardly any hump, 
and which is used more for speed than for carrying burdens. It is capable of 
performing a journey of 80 to 100 miles, for several days in succession, keep- 
ing at a trot the whole distance. The food of the 'camel is grass and 
branches of trees, and sometimes barley and dates. When they are past work 
they are fattened for killing, the flesh being considered good and wholesome, 
especially the hump, which is the choicest part. The skin is used for several 
purposes, and the hair is used for weaving into various tissues, especially Arab 
tent cloth. The milk of the camel is a staple article of food amongst the Arabs. 
The native cattle of Algeria are*of excellent quality as a stock on which to 
graft the better European varieties. They are hardy, and support admirably 
the alternations of heat and cold, wet and drought, to which they are exposed 
in the pasture-lands of the High Plateaux ; but they have suffered greatly 
during the last few years from want of food and various epidemics, and though 
great pains are being taken by the more intelligent colonists to improve the 
breed and augment the number, it must be years before the supply is sufficient 
to meet the demand. 

One of the great sources of wealth in this colony is its sheep, which are 
bred on the High Plateaux, where agriculture is impossible. Before the con- 
quest the Arabs reaped hardly any advantage from their flocks, as they were to 
a great extent cut off from a market on the coast by the rapacity of the inter- 
vening tribes. For some years after the conquest two or three shillings was 
considered a fair price for a sheep ; even in 1866 one could be purchased at 
the market of Bou-Farik, close to Algiers, for from nine to eleven shillings ; 
now a similar beast fetches sixteen to twenty shillings, and when sent by rapid 
steam transport to France, it realises from thirty-two to forty in the Paris 
market, where during the summer more than 20,000 are sent every month. 

Regarding the horse, the reader cannot do better than stiidy the excellent 
■^ork of General Daumas, " Les Chevaux du Sahara." 
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The omithologic fauna of the coast district of Algeria closely resembles 
that of Southern Europe, though even in that portion of the country some 
birds are foimd whose occurrence in Europe rests upon very slender evidence ; 
amongst these may be mentioned the Tchagra Shrike, the Dusky Ixos, the 
Ultramarine Titmouse, the Algerian Chaffinch^ and Moussier's Redstart, all of 
which species are to be frequently met with in the neighbourhood of Algiers, 
and are often brought to the bird market of that city. In the High Plateaux 
and the Sahara many species of birds unknown in Europe occur, and the 
province of Constantino is especially rich. Amongst the more conspicuous 
birds of the mountains may be mentioned the Lammergeyer, the Imperial, 
Tawny, Golden and Bonelli's Eagles, and the Bald Ibis ; whilst the Houbara 
Bustard, the Demoiselle Crane, and various species of sand grouse, occur in 
the vast plains of the interior. 

Ostriches are found sparingly in the northern part of the Sahara, and 
more plentifully farther south, but are every year becoming more rare. They 
are gregarious, living in herds of five or six individuals. An ostrich skin 
with the feathers is worth on the spot from £10 to £26 ; but it is very seldom 
that one can be obtained that has not been more or less thinned by the Arabs. 
Ostriches, when pursued, always run in circles, so that while one party of 
horsemen follows the herd, another rides at right angles to a place affording a 
good look-out, endeavouring to discover the route taken by the birds. If 
they succeed in this, they pursue them, and usually run down one or more, 
although some of their horses frequently fall isxhausted before the chase is 
over. When running at full speed they can easily outstrip the horses, their 
stride being from 26 to 28 feet ! Ostrich eggs are excellent eating. The 
shells are sold in Algiers, some coloured and mounted for ornament only, and 
others made into sugar-basins, cups, etc. 

Eveiy species of fish that is found in the Mediterranean is caught off the 
coast of Algeria, among the most important of which are the tunny, sardine, 
sole, mullet, besides shellfish in great variety ; the Algerian prawns, especially 
those of Bone, being of enormous size and excellent eating. 

The fresh waters of Algeria contain twenty-one species of fish, none of 
which are of much value from an economic point of view, with the exception 
of two species of barbel and the common eeL Of the number five are peculiar to 
Algeria : theftrout {Salmo rruKrosiigma), which loves the cool and limpid water 
of the Oued Z'hour and its affluents, flowing over beds of granite and gneiss 
through cool shady forests in the vicinity of CoUo — this is the most southern 
of the salmon family ; the Tellia apoda, a small cyprinodon, destitute of 
ventral fins, which has no known habitat save the spring of Bou-Merzook, 
from which it never strays more than half a mile ; the Leudsctia callenaiSf 
which peoples all ' the lakes and springs in the east of Algeria ; the Barlms 
setifenm^ which is found everywhere ; and the Syngnaihus algerieTisia, peculiar 
to the Seybouse and the two streams which unite to form it, the OUed Cherf 
and the Bou-Hamdan ; and a species of ChronUs (0. triatramii) from the 
desert. 

The fish fauna of the Tell and High Plateaux belongs exclusively to the 
Mediterranean system ; the Sahara alone is linked to Africa by its Chramid 
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Several attempts have been made to introduce other species as articles of 
food. The Arabs have never shown a very great liking for fish, and have never 
attempted to naturalise them, except in the case of the goldfish, which was 
prized rather for its beauty than for its economic value. 

The first attempt to introduce European species since the French conquest 
was made in 1858 by MM. Kralik and Cosson, who brought to Constantine 
a barrel of young carp and the ova of various Salmonidse. The latter were 
successfully hatched ; and the young fish developed rapidly in the pure water 
of the cistern in which they were placed ; but no sooner were they launched 
into the water of the river Roumel than their bodies and eyes seenied to get 
covered with a sort of calcareous film, and they speedily died. The carp, on 
the contrary, have succe^ed admirably in the basin of Djebel Wahash, and 
have multiplied amazingly. Some were put into the Roumel ; but the 
Zouaves, informed of their translation, immediately set to work to catch them, 
and soon destroyed these new denizens of the river. 

"Attempts at pisciculture have also been made in the province of Algiers, 
where carp and, more recently, tench have succeeded perfectly in reservoirs. 

At this point, however, the experiment has remained stationary, and no 
effort to naturalise the fish thus bred has been made. The question, as far as 
relates to the Salmonidse, appears easy to resolve, after the experience gained 
at Constantine. Fish of this family [require fresh and clear water not charged 
with calcareous deposits. These conditions are only possible on certain 
points of the littoral, particularly in Eastern Kabylia, and partly in that of 
Babor, where the streams rise on the sides of high mountains, preserving a 
temperature nearly constant, flowing on a bed of gneiss, granite, or schist, 
and protected from the rays of the sun by shady forests. 

Unfortunately, on the whole of the littoral of the provinces of Constantine 
and Algiers the mountain-range is broken up into an infinite variety of little 
basins, very steep, which only supply running water from autumn till June. 
An extensive zone of acclimatisation cannot, therefore, be anticipated for the 
salmon family ; and the small volume of water in those sti'eams will not 
permit the introduction of the larger species ; but the Algerian trout may 
well be employed to people the few suitable rivers where it does not already 
exist. 

In this zone also an attempt might advantageously be made to introduce 
fish of other families, especially of the Percidae, which delight in clear and 
limpid water. In the province of Gran these might succeed in the upper 
part of the Tafna, which flows over a bed of rocks and gravel. 

In other parts of the country, where even the most important streams sink, 
during the hot season, to a mere series of pools connected by shallow rills 
thoroughly heated by the sun*s rays, the carp and tench offer the best 
chances of success. The latter (which, in Europe, inhabits muddy marshes 
almost dry in summer, without detriment to the quality of its flesh) might 
support as well as the barbel the calcareous salts which the majority of rivers 
in Algeria hold in solution, the rather that they would be free from their 
natural enemies, the larger crustaceans and voracious fishes. 

It is by no means uncommon for fish to be ejected by artesian wells ; and 
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this has formed the subject of numerous speculatious. It has beeu concluded 
that these fish inhabited the vast subterranean sea which occupies the bottom 
of the Saharan depression ; and it has been asked how, if they were destined 
to lire in perpetual obscurity, they were not destitute of eyes like the Sirens 
of the grottoes of Camiola or the Crustacea of the Mammoth Cave in the 
United States ? 

We haye already noticed the existence, from Biskra as far as Temacin, of 
hahrs or gouffres, which communicate with the underground sheet of water, . 
and occupy too great a surface to be regarded as the enlarged apertures of 
fallen-in wells. All these apertures are inhabited by considerable numbers of 
Cyprinodons and Chromidse. There they live freely exposed to air and light, 
and breed under normal conditions. Their underground life is merely an 
episode, and, as it were, an incident in the voyages which they undertake 
between one hahr and another. When they reach the neighbourhood of a 
well, they are forced up with the water or obey an instinct to mount to the 
surface. 

Snakes of various species occur throughout Algeria, but the only veno- 
mous one is the Cerastes, or homed viper, found commonly in the Sahara, 
but sometimes also in the High Plateaux. The tortoise, chameleon, scorpion, 
and a large species of lizard, called by the Arabs *^ Deb," are also found. 

Mention must also be made of the locusts, which are one of the plagues of 
Algeria. They appear every few years; but only three serious incursions 
have taken place since the French conquest. 

These invasions take place under a double form ; first, dark clouds of adult 
insects darkening the sun, and appearing like a thick fall of snow, come from 
the direction of the desert. These soon commence to lay their eggs in any 
light sandy soU they can find, and in 80 or 35 days afterwards the young 
insects or criqaets commence to appear. These are far more destructive than 
the parents, and under their attacks vegetation of every kind disappears as 
by magic. They usually appear towards the close of the hot season, and the 
first rain or cold of autumn causes them all to disappear. 

The first serious invasion of locusts was in 1845, and did considerable 
damage ; but as European cultivation was not then in a very advanced state, 
its effects were not seriously felt. The second was in 1866, and left deeper 
traces for several years, both from the immense number of insects which 
remained, and from the permanent injury done to vegetable life, which has 
been estimated at £800,000. 

The third was in 1874, less calamitous than the others, owing to the 
vigorous measures taken to destroy both the adult insects, the eggs, and the 
criquets. 

The inhabitants of the desert, however, do not regard these insects with 
the same dread as do those of more fertile districts ; for them they are a 
precious manna sent by Providence ; they collect them with care, dry and 
salt them, and devour them with as much relish as a Londoner does shrimps 
at Margate. 
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§ 12. Geology, Minbralogy, Hot Springs, etc. 

The crystalline rocks, including granite, gneiss and mica-schist, are but 
slightly dereloped as regards superficial extent, thoi^ they attain a consider- 
able thickness. They seem to be confined to the neighbourhood of the coast, 
on or near which they are found in small patches, and at distant intervals all 
the way from Tetuan and Ceuta, in Morocco, to the frontier of the Tunisian 
territory. There is a patch near Nemours, not far from the west frontier of 
Algeria, and others at Algiers, the Djurdjura mountains, Djebel Goufi (Cape 
Bougiaroni), and Djebel Edough, between Philippeville and Bone. The 
Palaeozoic rocks also attain a considerable thickness, though with a small 
superficial deyelopment ; and as fossils have not yet been discovered in them, 
their age is not accurately known, but they are thought to belong to the 
Silurian epoch. They consist for the most part of much altered limestones, 
associated with schists ; in places of argillaceous or arenaceous schists with 
quartzite. They are found in the neighbourhood of the coast, usually at the 
spots where the crystalline rocks show themselves. 

Upon these palseozoic rocks rest unconformably at certain places a con- 
siderable thickness of red conglomerates, coarse sandstones and arenaceous 
slates. They are non-fossiliferous, and may be either Devonian or Permian. 
Jurassic strata are only found in scattered patches in the two eastern provinces 
of Algeria, but in the province of Oran they are extensively developed. The 
former seem, from the fossils which their limestones and dolomites contain, 
to blend together the three divisions into which the lias can usually be 
separated. In the province of Oran, above these liassic strata, are others 
nearly 2000 ft. thick, which fall into the Kelloway, Oxford clay and Coral 
rag divisions of the Middle Oolite. It seems that the Lower and Upper Oolite 
are not represented, and the next beds are those that belong to 

The Cretaceous forrruUiony which in the provinces of Constantino and 
Algiers are so well developed that some geologists believe all the divisions, 
into which the formation is distinguishable in France, are to be found here. 
The Neocomian division, which is chiefly composed of sandstones and marls, 
with a thickness of more than 1000 ft, is seen at a number of detached points, 
extending from Tunis to Morocco. The mountainous district near Cherchel 
and Milianah is composed of these beds, which hereabouts reach the coast. 
The greater part of the hill of Chennoua, east of Cherchel, consists of inferior 
cretaceous rocks. 

The middle and upper divisions of the cretaceous formation cover a large 
extent of surface in Algeria, and in many districts the beds are much inflexed 
and dislocated. M. Coquand, who has examined the geological features of 
Constantine, states that he has met with five stages of the lower chalk, seven 
of the middle chalk, and four of the upper chalk, with their characteristic 
fossils. The upper divisions are but feebly developed in the Oranese Tell, 
but in the south of the province it occupies a considerable superficies. 

Commencing the Tertiary beds with the Nummulitic division of the 
Eocene, rocks of that formation have been found at many detached points. 
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but not to extend over a wide surface of the country. In the province of 
Constantine there are patches in the high plateaux and in the mountainous 
region bordering them on the south. A more northerly band of patches is 
seen passing by the mountains of Babor (between Djidjelly and Bougie), 
Djurdjura, Bouzegza (the striking hill seen from Algiers in the; south-east), 
Chennoua (seen from Algiers in the west), and Cape Ten&s. In the province 
of Oran only a few small fragments have been discovered. The beds of the 
Miocene epoch are extensively developed in Algeria. The lowest division is 
well seen at Tizi-Ouzou (Djurdjura), and on the flanks of the Atlas between 
Blidah and El-Affroun ; also at Milianah and Ten&s, all in the province of 
Algiers. The next stage is susceptible of division into several groups, one of 
which is the exact equivalent of the faluns of Touraine, abounding in Ostrasa 
crassissima. The cedar forest of Teniet-el-Ahd stands above beds of this 
division, the Helvetian group of continental geologists. A third stage, which 
does not contribute to the constitution of the Atlas ranges, but is only found 
at their feet, is chiefly composed of marls and sandy limestones or molasse. 
These beds are well developed in the Sahel of Algiers. In this district we 
find first a coarse sandstone with clypeastus, then a thick deposit of marls, 
which in places are rich in shells, and at the top a molasse with Terebratula 
aT/ipulla. 

The Pliocene epoch is represented in the province of Oran by sandstones 
with many recent shells, which sometimes attain a thickness of 150 m. (plateau 
of Mostaganem, valley of the Chelif, etc.) In the other provinces such beds 
are as yet unknown. 

Beds of the Quatemari/ epoch (applying the term to all deposits posterior 
to the last Alpine dislocations) cover very large spaces in Algeria, and offer 
problems which will require much study on the part of the geologist. The 
lowest division consists of a thick deposit of pebbles surmounted by beds of 
gravel, above which is an argillaceous deposit. These beds are posterior to 
the latest basaltic rocks, and they have been subjected taa movement of 
elevation. The immense extent covered by these deposits in the interior of 
the country is very remarkable, as well as the height to which they reach on 
the plateaux. They appear to be of precisely the same nature as those ex- 
tending over enormous spaces in the Sahara. Their origin remains an 
unsolved enigma. One point, however, is clear : they do not belong to a 
deposit, originally continuous and afterwards dislocated, but they were 
accumulated by atmospheric agencies in separate basins of greater or less 
extent In the coast region the plain of the Metidja and the valley of the 
Chelif afford examples of these wonderful accumulations of transported 
materials. The Metidja plain has been bored to the depth of 600 ft. without 
reaching the limit of the quaternary deposits. 

In addition to these subaerial deposits, there are raised beaches to be seen 
at intervals all along the coast, from Tunis to the Atlantic border of Morocco, 
showing that the land has been elevated a few feet in recent times, for the 
fossils tiius brought into view belong to the existing fauna of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Finally, there is the earthy matter deposited in the great depressions 
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called by the Arabs Sehkas or ChoUs. These are hollows, frequently of a great 
size, wMch in some cases are filled with water, in others permanently dry. 
The deposit alluded to is of a more or less argillaceous and very fine material. 
It is often stratified, the beds being sometimes a few yards in thickness. In 
it are found shells of terrestrial molluscs of living species. 

Though the sedimentary deposits above described constitute the most pro- 
minent features of the geology of Algeria, eruptive rocks are not wanting in 
this country. It is true their mineralogical character is not always easy to 
determine ; but, we may admit in general, that many of those rocks have a 
great affinity with melaphyrs and basalts, whereas others belong to diorites, 
dolorites, porphyries, and trachytes. 

In the province of Oran basalts are common, particularly between Oran 
and Tlem^en, but it is in the province of Algiers that eruptive rocks have been 
most studied. They appear there either like gigantic dykes, disposed on more 
or less regular lines, directed generally from east to west, or they are scattered 
about like isolated islands. The first are for the most part represented by a 
chain of mountains or hills — such are the two eruptive ranges between Milianah 
and Cherchel — of which the one follows the northern slope of the Sra Kdnra, 
and the other (to the north of the first) extends from the chain of JOjebel 
Sottma, nearly to the small town of Zurich. Farther to the north, the shore 
between Cherchel and the Oued Arbil, is more or less chequered by numerous 
volcanic outbursts, which, without following uninterrupted lines, follow the 
direction of the shore, and consequently range equally from east to west. 
Among those volcanic manifestations must be mentioned a kind of pqperino 
which occurs in the neighbourhood of Cherchel, where, on both sides of the 
Oued d'Hachem the tertiary regularly stratified deposits present a curious 
alteration in the structure and the mineralogical composition of the rock ; for 
not only are these tertiary strata highly indurated, as if they had been exposed 
to the action of fire, but they include a quantity of little dark -greenish fragments, 
different from any rock occurring on the surfScu^e of the country. It is there- 
fore probable that the agent which converted those tertiary strata into a vol- 
canic conglomerate, reminding us of the pq^erino of Rome and Naples, was of 
a subterraneous nature, the more so as a dark-greenish rock, very like a diorite, 
composes the superior part of the mountain Djebel Arujaud, situated to the 
west of Cherchel, near the mouth of the Oued Masselmun. The peperiru) of 
Cherchel occurs equally in the plain of Metidja. 

The three above-mentioned zones (Sra Kebir, Oued-ArbU and the shore of 
Cherchel) constitute the chief linear ranges of volcanic rocks in the province 
of Algiers ; but, as we have already stated, except those linear (or nearly so) 
volcanic expansions, the country in question is chequered by numerous vol- 
canic outbursts scattered about promiscuously. Such are the local outbursts 
which generally mark the site of hot springs so abundant in this country, and 
among which the Hamma/m Melouan is one of the most remarkable. An impor- 
tant local volcanic outburst is offered by the mountain Zakkar QharH (to the 
north-west of Milianah), crossed by a porphyric dyke of a whitish colour more 
than 8 kilometres in length. It is chiefly composed of feldspar, including 
crystals of quartz, small lamellae of mica, and some other minerals in less 
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quantities. It may perhaps not be quite without the limits of our subject to 
remark that the vegetation observed on this large dyke consists almost exclu- 
sively of the Cistus ladaniferuSf a fact which offers a curious exemplification 
of the peculiar connection between the chemical composition of the soil and 
its vegetable character. 

It is highly probable that all the above-mentioned volcanic rocks in the 
provinces of Oran and Algiers are contemporaneous, or nearly so, and there 
cannot be any doubt about their age, for they have all protruded through the 
tertiary deposits of the country, and therefore are of a post-tertiary epoch. One 
of the numerous instances which prove this statement is offered by the 
peperino of the plain of Metidja, where, on many points, this volcanic conglo- 
merate is covered by the quaternary deposits, which, moreover, frequently 
include fragments of the volcanic rocks of the country. 

It is most likely that volcanic rocks will be discovered in many other 
points of Algeria ; but, in the present state of our knowledge of the country, 
we must limit ourselves to those positively ascertained. At all events, the 
concentration of volcanic rocks in the province of Algiers, and in the proximity 
of the town, may account for the frequent earthquakes to which Algiers, Blidah, 
Djidjelly, etc., are subject. 

This rapid sketch cannot be closed without inquiring into the part which 
the phenomenon of glacicUion may have played in the geological history of 
this country, a phenomenon which has given rise to a greater amount of con- 
troversy than perhaps any other fact of Natural Philosophy. It is true 
Algeria has not yet been sufficiently explored to yield a satisfactory answer to 
this important question ; nevertheless many of its regions have been carefully 
studied by able geologists, such as MM. Coquand, Yille and Pomel, from 
whose observations all traces of the glacial epoch could not have escaped, had 
they existed. It seems, therefore, almost certain that Algeria has not been 
exposed to the glacial period. This fact is of great importance, because it 
adds another large country to the number of those which do not offer any trace 
of a geological phasis considered by so many natural philosophers as having 
invaded the greatest part of our globe, a hypothesis which loses ground as our 
geological investigations gain in extension. So, for instance, no positive trace 
of the glacial period has hitherto been ascertained in European Turkey, Greece, 
in the Caucasus, in the Himalayan mountains, in Thibet, or in China ; neither 
did M. de Tchihatchef discover any in the Altaien mountains of Siberia, or on 
any point of the large peninsula of Asia Minor, which during six years he 
crossed in every direction. like all those countries, Algeria seems to have 
escaped the action of the glacial period, in spite of the proximity of other court' 
tries invaded hyvty an exemption which has a striking parallel in Asia Minor ; 
for the northern shores of this peninsula are separated only by a distance of 
about 500 kilometres from the southern limit of the eixatic blocks in Euro- 
pean Bussia, which do not go beyond the latitude of 51 degrees, a distance 
almost equal to that between Land's End and the Pentland Straits. It will 
easily be admitted that if one of these two extremities of England were now to 
be buried under a thick permanent crust of ice, such an event would have 
great effect upon the opposite extremity, whatever might be the nature of t^ 
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intermediate space, whether land or water, for in the first case traces of ancient 
moraines, as well as farrowed and scratched surfaces of rocks, would indicate 
the former existence and movement of glaciers ; and, in the second case, 
erratic blocks and cUhris would have been transported from one point to the 
other by floating masses of ice. The absence in Asia Minor of any traces of 
the intense cold which during the glacial period prevailed through almost the 
whole of European Russia, is particularly striking, when we consider that now, 
when the large Russian plains are no longer covered with glaciers, but merely 
exposed to the atmospheric current coming directly from the Arctic region, 
they exercise a strong influence on the climate of the Black Sea, of the 
northern shores of Asia Minor, of the Bosphorus and of Constantinople. 
This refrigerant action manifests itself not only by the depression of the 
annual, and particularly of the winter temperature, much lower than that 
of any countries placed under the same latitude and under similar topogra- 
phical conditions, but also by the curious phenomenon of congellation, of 
which the Black Sea, the Bosphorus and even the Dardanelles have offered 
several instances, for M. de Tchihatchef has shown that this fact has occurred 
no less than seventeen times during the historical period. ^ 

All those extraordinary phenomena receive a new support from Algeria, 
for the littoral of Africa is separated from southern France and Italy, where 
the glacial period has left unmistakable traces, by a distance still smaller 
than that between Asia Minor and southern Russia. Therefore the absence in 
Algeria of any well-ascertained traces of the glacial epoch is a most important 
contribution to the argument which may be alleged in favour of the state- 
ment—that the glacial period, far from possessing &*general character, is less 
remarkable for its extension than for its localisation, and took place not only 
independently of temperature and geographical position, but rather in a most 
striking opposition to such conditions, so that the extension of glacial pheno- 
mena has been checked or favoured by causes hitherto inaccessible to our 
knowledge, and at any rate very different from those admitted by the theories 
of many geologists belonging to the school of glacialists. 

During the last 30 years numerous concessions of iron, lead, copper, and 
other minerals have been made, but the working of them has not always been 
attended with success, principally owing to the want of adequate means of 
transport. The mineral wealth of Algeria appears to be boundless ; calamine 
or carbonate of zinc, cinnabar or sulphide of mercury, various ores of copper, 
and argentiferous lead ore, are found in great abundance, especially in the 
province of Constantine. But the most valuable mineral of Algeria is its iron, 
which is found close to thef sea, throughout nearly the whole littoraL The 
quality is exceptionally rich and'good ; it is nearly devoid of sulphur, arsenic 
and phosphorus ; the proportion of metal in the ore is sufficient to enable it 
to pay a heavy freight to Europe, and in much of it there is a large propor- 
tion of manganese, which is of the greatest value in the reduction of the metal. 

Algeria possesses immense quantities of salt In JUnUes 12 and 21 will be 
found a description of two remarkable mountains of rock-salt ; and there are 

1 Vide "Asie Mineure," voL iL (Climatologie), pp. 86-67, by P. de Tchihatchef; and 
" Le Bosphore et Constantinople/' pp. 268-818, by the same author. 
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many enormous salt lakes and marshes, some of them being hundreds of square 
miles in area, which could be made to furnish almost any quantity. Many 
different kinds of marble are found, some of it of excellent quality, such as 
the white, grey, red, green, rose- veined, etc. The quarry of so-called Algerian 
onyx at Ain Tekbalet was formerly worked by the Eomans. More than 60 
ancient quarries have recently been found near Kleber, in the province of Oran, 
yielding the long lost Numidian marbles so highly prized by the Romans. 
They are of a richness and beauty quite unequalled in any other part of the 
world. Building-stone is abundant ; also freestone, gritstone, gypsum, potter's 
and brick clay, and slate. 

There are numerous thermal springs in Algeria, but few of them are as 
yet turned to any account. Those principally used are : — 

The Hammam Righa, near Milianah, the Aquas Calids of the Romans, 2 
miles N. of Vesoul Benian. The ruins of the ancient Roman town still exist ; 
and there is a large modern Bath Establishment for the military, and an ad- 
mirably organised one for civilians. Temp, about 116** Fahr. 

The Hammam Melouan, in the vaUey of the Harrach, much frequented by 
the natives, who have implicit belief in the efficacy of the waters. Temp. 103° 
Fahr. 

The Hamman Meskoutin, near Guelma. These are the most remarkable 
of any of the hot springs of Algeria. The waters contain a great deal of 
carbonate of lime in solution, which gradually depositing, has formed a large 
rock, from the top of which the springs issue. They are the hottest of all the 
sources in the country, the temperature being 203° Fahr. 

The Hammam at the PorUa-de-fer, containing 22 centigrammes of 
sulphate of soda per litre of water, and having a temperature of 168° to 170° 
Fahr. , is excellent in cases of cutaneous diseases. 

The Ain 3Pkebnta, 50 kil. S.E. of Constantine, which, though not very 
warm, is rich in sulphur and chloride of sodium. 

The Bain de la Reine, 3 miles from Oran, where there are bath-houses. 
The waters, which rise in a grotto, have a temperature of about 126° Fahr. 
Besides those here mentioned, many other mineral springs, both hot and cold, 
exist, which are less frequented. (See the various localities indicated.) 

Algeria is subject to earthquakes, which frequently occur, and are occa- 
sionally very servere. In 1825 Blidah was entirely destroyed by one and 
7000 of the inhabitants perished ; and, again in 1867, the same town and 
several surrounding villages were partially thrown down. The town of 
Djidjelly was also destroyed by the same cause in 1855. 

§ 13. Colonisation, Agriculture, Forests, etc. 

Colonisation. — The colonisation of Algeria is a splendid work still to be 
effected. A long extent of seaboard, rich soil, boundless material wealth, a 
fine climate, magnificent scenery, the most favourable geographical position 
conceivable, — ^all these ought to secure for it a brilliant future. 

France has indeed done much for it, and the world owes it a debt of gratis 
tude for having converted a country, which on the sea-coast was a nest of 
pirates, and in the interior a chaos of anarchy, into a colony, not yet indeed 
[Algeria.] G 
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as prosperous as it ought to be, but still an infant of fair promise, requiring 
only tranquillity and population to make it what it once was, the granaiy of 
Southern Europe. 

Like the conquest of a coimtry, colonisation should proceed inland from 
the sea. At first on the littoral there were low plains, marshy and hot, the 
nurseries of malarious feyers. These are now to a great extent drained, and 
long culture has rendered them comparatively healthy ; trees hare every- 
where been planted, and it may be now said that the plains have been con- 
quered to colonisation, and the higher and more healthy lands are now open 
to it. 

An exception may perhaps be made to a certain extent in the plain of the 
Chelif. The agricultural produce of a country does not entirely depend on 
the fertility of its soil ; the hygrometrical condition of its climate is equally 
important. Thus the plains of the Metidja and Chelif have equally good soil, 
but in the first, rain is mose abundant, and the sea-breezes afford a certain 
quantity of moisture ; the consequence is that its harvests are generally good, 
and population can always find the means of increasing. But in the plain of 
the Chelif rain is more scarce, the air drier, owing to the sea-breezes being 
shut out by a range of hills along the coast, and good harvests are not obtained 
more than once in three years. 

Evidently the only means of remedying this, and opening out this great 
plain to colonisation, is by constructing barrages to irrigate the land, and by 
planting trees on a grand scale wherever possible. 

This plain contains 500,000 acres of land of the first quality, of which 
200,000 are capable of being irrigated. Colonisation is here represented by 
but few centres of European population, of which the European inhabitants 
hardly exceed 4000, the natives being scarce in proportion. Nevertheless, a 
railway and a good road traverse this valley for a length of two hundred kilo- 
metres, and several barrages have been constructed. In the present condition 
of this plain it would be inhumanity to create many villages, the heat of 
summer there being intense, and the absence of all shade greatly increasing 
the fatigue of labour ; wherever trees have been planted, their influence on the 
climate has been considerable, and there has been a perceptible decrease of 
temperature. 

From 1883 to 1844 absolutely nothing was done towards colonisation ; 
between the latter year and 1848 the villages of the Sahel and of the Atlas 
were laid out, and many of them finished. Marshal Bugeaud conceived the 
idea of converting his soldiers into colonists : he gave tibem lands, supplied 
them with the mules of his train, and built them the necessary public edifices ; 
but a year after not one of them remained ; they had sold both land and beasts 
and disappeared, none can say where. 

After the revolution of 1848 the AssembUe NationdU voted with enthu- 
siasm the sum of £1,000,000 sterling for the purpose of establishing agricul- 
tural colonies in Algeria, and for the relief of the workmen of Paris thrown out 
of emplojnnent, nearly all of whom were strangers to such work. The number 
of immigrants who availed themselves of this arrangement was 10,376, and 41 
colonies were created, having an area of about 140,000 acres. The expense of 
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these colonies was very considerable, and amounted to about £8000 for every 
100 souls. 

After the insurrection of 1871 the Government of Algeria decreed the 
confiscation on the land belonging to all the insurgents, but, unwilling to 
apply this punishment too rigorously and depopulate the country, a compro- 
mise was effected; the State took possession only of such portions as were 
necessary for the creation of new villages in the heart of the insurgent districts, 
and allowed the original proprietors to retain a large proportion of their pos- 
sessions, exception being made to the great leaders of the insurrection, who, 
as might be expected, possessed some of the finest land in the the colony — 
notably in the Oued es-Sahel, or River of Bougie, and in the Medjana. 

The number of douars whose land was thus sequestrated was 821, namely 
132 in the province of Algiers, and 189 in that of Constantine ; of these 154 
purchased back their land for sums of money, 121 sacrificed a portion of the 
land itself, and 46 paid partly in money* and partly in land. The total 
amount in money received was 8,637,000 f. and in land 288,968 hectares, 
while the war contribution exacted from the insurgents was little short of the 
sum originally demanded, 80 million of francs. 

In 1873 a large number of families from Alsace and Lorraine were induced 
to emigrate to Algeria through the action of the SogUU protectrice des 
AUaciens-LorraineSf presided over by the Comte d'Haussonville. 670 families 
arriving without means of any kind were provided with concessions of land, 
houses, seed and the means of living comfortably till after the first harvest. 
Others having some small means of their own received liberal assistance 
to enable them to settle under favourable conditions in the country, and 
large concessions were given from the sequestrated land to older colonists. 

The result since 1871 may thus be summarised : 289,000 hectares have 
been given up to colonisation ; 126 new villages have been created ; 25 old 
ones have been increased in size ; in 1876 the number of Europeans living by 
the produce of the soil was 123,800 ; in 1878 284,000 hectares in addition are 
ready for colonisation, and only await the arrival of immigrants ; and the 
government is prepared to create 300 new villages within 10 years from the 
proceeds of the sequesters, without touching the revenues of the colony. 

Cereals. — The principal cereals grown are wheat, barley and rye, but 
agriculture may still be said to be in its infancy. In England the mean pro- 
duce of land may be taken at 25 bushels an acre ; in France it is about 14 ; 
but in Algeria, in spite of the natural richness of the soil, the average yield, 
under European culture, is only 8 or 9 bushels, while the Arab rarely obtains 
more than six times the amount of seed com. The reason of this is that the 
land has never been deeply ploughed ; it is not manured, and little or no 
care is taken to free it from the noxious weeds which choke the com and 
exhaust the soil In the Tell, the region most favourable for agriculture, 
there are more than 30 millions of acres, of which not more than 10 or 
12 millions are planted with cereals. The total production of the colony 
in an average year is about 350 millions of bushels. The wheat, and 
especially the Tiard wheal, is much sought for in Europe for the manr 
factnre of maccaroni, vermicelli, etc., on account of the large quantity 
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gluten which it contains. The barley is the species called Eordeum 
hexcLsticum, and is principally used as food for cattle. A smaller quantity 
of oats, maize and beans is also grown ; but the soil and climate of 
Algeria seem peculiarly suitable for fruits and vegetables, which are pro- 
duced in perfection. In December and January the fields are filled with 
all those which are seen in Paris and London only in spring and summer. 

Fruit and Vegetables, — Among the more important are peas, beans (of 
which there are many different kinds), 'cauliflowers, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, gherkins, beetroot, cucumbers, gourds, artichokes, asparagus, 
mushrooms, pimento (or red pepper), lettuces, onions and potatoes, which 
last yield three crops yearly. Among the fruits are apricots, strawberries, 
plums, melons, water-melons, cherries, bananas, pomegranates, pears, apples, 
etc. Many of the vegetables are gathered all the year round. Madder, 
henna (used for dyeing the nails), colza, opium, saffron, balm, aniseed, and 
many peculiar species of plants are also cultivated. 

The fig is found everywhere, but especially in the mountains of Kabylia, 
up to 3800 ft. above the sea ; it forms one of the staple articles of food amongst 
the Kabyles, who eat it in great quantites when fresh, and dry numbers of it 
for winter use ; it is also exported for the distillation of a spirit much in use 
amongst the Jewish community. 

The orange tribe grow admirably, and are most productive in many parts 
of the colony ; the best places for their culture are at the foot and in the 
gorges of mountain ranges, where the air is fresh and cool, and abundant 
means of irrigation obtainable ; they cannot be grown successfully at a greater 
elevation than 600 feet above the level of the sea. Many other fruits of an 
intertropical origin flourish in the same region, such as the banana, the 
guava, the aligator pear {Persea gratis8ima)y the loquat (Erkhotrya japonica), 
and several othera. 

The date-tree {Phoenix dadylifera) is only cultivated in the Sahara, of 
which it has rightly been called the king ; without it the entire desert Would 
be uninhabited and uninhabitable. The 33d parallel of latitude appears to 
be the limit north of which it will not ripen its fruit save under very excep- 
tional circumstances. It requires not only abundant irrigation, but great 
solar heat ; the- Arabs say that it stands with its feet in the water, and its 
head in the fires of heaven. The love of the Arab for this precious tree may- 
well be imagined, growing as it does in the sand, contenting itself with water 
so saline as to destroy ordinary vegetation, giving a grateful shade when all 
around is burnt up by the ardent heat of summer, resisting the winds which 
bend but cannot break its flexible stem, affording a fruit sought for in every 
part of the world, and not only sufficing for the food of the producer, but 
affording a valuable means of exchange by which he may supply all his other 
wants. 

The male tree of course bears no fruit ; it has merely a bunch of flowers 
enclosed untQ maturity within a spathe. The females have also bunches of 
flowers, which, however, cannot become developed into fruit until fecundated 
by the pollen of the male flower. To ensure this result the Arabs ascend the 
trees in the month of April, and insert into every female spathe a portion of 
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the pollen of the male flower. The fruit then begins to swell, and forms 
long clusters weighing from 20 to 40 pounds, each tree producing from 100 to 
200 pounds in a season. To multiply the date-tree, the Arabs do not sow the 
seed, as they could not then be sure of the sex of the trees ; they prefer to 
plant the suckers from the base of a female tree, whence the name PhoBnix ; 
these become productive in about eight years, but do not attain full fruition 
before 20 or 25. The trees are about 45 ft. high, and as they are planted 
very close together they afford a dense shade, in which, however, the air 
circulates freely, so that all kinds of fruit, vegetables, etc., can be cultivated 
below them. The trees will live for about 200 years ; they are not worth 
preserving after a century. When they are no longer valuable for the fruit, 
the sap is extracted to make a kind of insipid wine ; and the heart or cabbage 
of the tree is also eaten. They are then cut down, and the wood, although 
very inferior in quality, is here valuable, where no other kind can be procured 
The roots are used for fencing and roofing, and the leaves are made into mats, 
baskets, sacks and cord. 

Like all other species of cultivated plants, the date-tree has numerous 
varieties. In the oases of the Ziban alone 70 distinct varieties are recognised. 

The trees come into flower in spring, in March or April, and the fruit is 
ripe about October. 

Tobacco is cultivated with great success, the produce being extremely 
good ; and the Reports of the Juries of the Exhibitions of 1851 in London, 
and 1855 in Paris, were both most favourable. Indeed, the tobacco of Algeria 
is said to be finer and of better quality than even that of America. Flax and 
hemp also are grown to a considerable extent, and cotton has been tried with 
success ; it was cultivated in the Tell by the Turks, before the French conquest 
At the London Exhibition of 1851 no fewer than 11 prizes were granted to 
samples of cotton from Algeria. Still this country is never likely to become a 
great cotton-producing one ; there is not sufficient land capable of irrigation, 
and labour is so scarce that almost any other kind of culture is more remunera- 
tive. The sugar-cane has been tried in the province of Oran, and promises well. 

But perhaps the most promising culture in which the colonist can engage 
is that of the vine. M. Dejemon, who was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to report on the subject, thus states his general impressions regarding 
it : — **In my eyes the vine is a providential plant for Algeria ; it prospers 
everywhere, in tiie worst land, on the most burning soil. In the three pro- 
vinces I have not found a spot which is unfit for it ; everywhere also, but 
especially on the littoral, I have tasted wine rich in alcohol, and which 
would have had precious qualities if only it had been better made. The 
vine will become the fortune of the country. .... Algeria possesses in 
its geological structure, in the rays of its sun, in the currents of its air, 
in its topographical details, those precious qualities which give to the pro- 
ducts of the vine their tone, their colour, their delicacy and limpidity. It 
can produce an infinite variety of wines, suited to every constitution and to 
every caprice of taste. " 

The disaster of France is. Algeria's opportunity. The cultivation of tT 
vine in France has received its deathblow, and day by day the ravages of t 
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Phylloxera are causing immense tracts of country, once the richest vineyards 
.in the world, to be dug up and put under cultivation with cereals, which do not 
yield more than a fraction of their former revenue. 

The quantity of land planted in vines throughout the whole colony in 1877 
was 19, 674 hectares, which produced 222, 424 hectolitres of wine. The province 
ofOranisthat in which it has been most cultivated; it produced 93,172 
hectolitres of the amount given above. The province of Algiers comes next, 
and that of Oonstantine is beginning to augment its plantations. 

Another important production of Algeria is a natural one, Alpha fibre 
(Arab. Etdfa) or Esparto grass, underwhich name are confoimded several species 
of graminse, and especially the SHpa tenacissima, Linn., or Macrochloa iena- 
dssima, Eunth., and the Zygevm spwrtum, linn. The former is the Sulfa of 
the Arabs, the latter the EspaHo of the Spaniards. Both are abundant in 
Algeria, but the first is almost the sole vegetable of the High Plateaux ; it 
occurs in the greatest quantities, and is principally exported from Algeria. It is 
calculated that the area of these High Plateaux is about 27 millions of acres, 
of which surface not less than 16 millions of acres are covered with Hvlfa. 

The principal exportation of this fibre is from Oran, whence 60,000 tons 
are annually sent to England alone for the manufacture of paper, but now 
that railways are constructed to the High Plateaux vid Bel Abb^ and Mascara 
it is probable that Arzeu and other seaports will share in the export trade, 
and that the quantity will be greatly increased, though the price will naturally 
faU. 

The fibre made from the leaves of the dwarf palm, called Crin v^ital, is 
also coming into great demand in the European markets, especially in Germany. 
It is used both for the manufacture of paper and for stuffing furniture, but for 
the latter purpose the principal objection is its strong foetid odour, which 
hitherto has not been successfully removed. 

The flora of Algeria is much the same as that of Southern Europe. In the 
months of February and March the whole country is carpeted with wild flowers 
of every hue ; while in the gardens, roses, geraniums and violets bloom all 
through the winter. 

System of Agriculture. — The system of agriculture pursued by the natives 
diflers considerably in different regions ; the Kabyles cultivate their land much 
more intelligently and carefully than the Arabs. The usual agrarian measure 
is the extent which can be ploughed during a season by one plough and two 
oxen : this varies, according to the nature of the soil, from 25 to 50 acres. 
The season for ploughing conmiences immediately after the first rains of 
autumn, usually in October or November, and continues till February, and 
even later for some crops if abundant rain has fallen. 

When the proprietor does not himself farm his own land, he lets it to a 
kJiamis (or one-fifth) ; that is, to a farmer who pays the owner four and retains 
for his own use one-fifth of the crop. The owner, however, is bound to supply 
oxen for ploughing, seed com, and advances of money until harvest. 

Other arrangements are common chiefly amongst Europeans, where the 
proprietor receives two-thirds or one-half of the crop, according to the amount 
of aid he renders to the tenant. 
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In the High Plateaoz agriculture is carried on under very different con- 
ditions. If the soil has not been thoroughly saturated there, the cultivator 
hardly obtains the amount of his seed com ; but after a rainy winter, or where 
irrigation is possible, the whole region is covered with the most exuberant 
vegetation. One grain produces from 150 to 200 heads of com, and the 
cultivator is largely indemnified for the losses of the previous year. A curious 
botanical curiosity was sent to the Governor-General of Algeria in 1862 from 
M'sila, — a plant of wheat, produced from a single grain, having 400 ears of 
com. The fertility of this district has been celebrated from the earliest times, 
and Strabo asserts that it often produced two crops a year, and in some places 
yielded 240 times the amount of seed sown. Pliny confirmed these assertions, 
and cited the instance of a plant of wheat sent to Nero with 340 ears upon it. 
The natives construct rude barrages to collect the rain water and utilise the 
overflow of the river, and 'several Artesian wells have been sunk by the French, 
and everywhere with success. 

Forests. — ^The extent of forest land in Algeria, according to the latest 
statistics is as follows : — 



Departments. 


State Forests. 


Commnnal 
Forests. 


Private 
Forests. 


TotaL 


Algiers .... 

Oran 

Constantine 

Totals .... 


hectares 
438,376-94 

666,073-86 

965,796-01 


hectares 
22,483-67 
14,128-46 
41,186-78 


hectares 
87,009*56 

68,607-00 

158,135*14 


hectares 
547,820-16 

647,809*31 

1,166,117-98 


1,960,246-81 


77,748-90 


813,751-69 


2,360,747-40 



The area of state and communal forests consists of the following trees : — 

Hectares. 
Aleppo pine . . . 812,659*51 

Ilex .... 605,622*76 

Cork .... 278,326*11 

Cedar .... 42,742*69 

Ch^ne zeen (Q. mirbeckii) . 62,585*66 

Miscellaneous . . . 245,060*04 



Total 



2,046,995*77 



The total number of trees of every description is estimated at twelve 
millions, and the increase about one million per annum. 

The most valuable timber trees are — 

The Cork oak (Quercus Suber). It is stripped of its bark every eight or 
ten years in the summer months ; but it is allowed to reach the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years untouched. Incisions are made longitudinally and transversely 
on the trunk, when the cork can be removed in large squares. This operation 
is called *' d^masclage." The cork obtained the first time is thin and hard, 
and is chiefly used for the manufacture of lamp-black, for painting. The pr 
duce of the second and third cuttings is also inferior, after which the cor? 
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of the best quality. The trees usually furnish fifteen or twenty harvests, 
and should produce each time an average of 100 to 150 lbs. of cork, although 
as much as 900 lbs. is sometimes obtained from one tree. 

The Ch^ne zeen {Qtiereus mirhechii), used as timber for building purposes, 
railway-sleepers, etc. It affects cool, moist situations, and is found in an 
extensive zone of the Tell, from La Calle as far as Tlem9en. 

The Ch6ne vert {Quercus Hex), also a valuable timber. 

The chestnut-leaved oak (Q, castanecefolia) occurs only in the mountains, 
and never descends lower than 3000 ft. above the sea. 

The sweet acorn oak (Q. ballota\ a handsome tree, which grows abundantly 
in poor soil and at all altitudes, and produces a large harvest without labour or 
expense. The acorn is eaten roasted ; the Kabyles also grind it, and make 
couscous with the flour. This acorn has lately been largely exported to 
Europe for the adulteration of coffee. 

Amongst the Coniferse are the atlas cedar (Cedrus atlantica), the principal 
forests of which are at Batna and Teniet-el-Ahd the trees there rising some- 
times to the height of 80 ft., with a girth of 20 ft The Picea or Pinsapo of 
Babor. The Aleppo pine {Pinus liaZepensis), producing about £40,000 worth 
of resin annually. The Thuya or Atlas cypress {CaUUris quadrivalvis), the 
trunks of which are almost imperishable, and the roots of which afford one 
of the richest and most beautiful of ornamental woods. There are two 
species of juniper, and tamarisks are foimd on the margins of salt lakes. 

There is a very handsome ash {Fraxintcs avstralis), indigenous to the Atlas, 
and a pistachio (P. (UlarUica) peculiar to it. 

The olive is only grown to perfection in Kabylia, commencing at an 
elevation of about 2600 ft. above the sea ; the trees as a rule receive very little 
care, and, as a consequence, they do not yield an abundant harvest oftener 
than once in two years. The fruit is small, but the oil is of an excellent 
quality. The tree grows, and even bears abundantly, in regions lower down ; 
but there it is apt to suffer from the heats of summer, and the fruit is liable 
to be injured by the attacks of an insect, the Dacus oleos, which cause them to 
fall before maturity. It has been calculated that there is in Algeria sufficient 
land, admirably adapted for its cultivation, to contain 100 millions of trees, 
which would yield 100 million litres of oil, worth annually 800 millions of 
francs, which result could be obtained in about twenty-five years. 

The forests throughout Algeria, and to a much greater degree in Tunis, 
have been greatly injured by periodical conflagrations caused by the Arabs, in 
some cases out of motives of enmity towards the French, in others for the 
sake of obtaining better pasturage for their flocks ; the most destructive were 
in 1865, during the insurrection of 1871, in the month of April 1873, and in 
the simimer of 1877. 

The question of the riboisement of Algeria is therefore one of the most 
important matters that can engage the attention of the State. To effect this 
by planting the trees indigenous to the country would certainly be a long and 
costly operation ; but with the Australian species, remarkable for their rapid 
growth, the question becomes much more easy of solution. Thanks to the 
indefatigable perseverance of three men, Messrs. Bammell, Cordier and 
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Trottier, veritable benefactors to this country, Algeria has been endowed with 
a precious boon, the introduction of the eucalyptus, a tree which not only 
promises considerable profit to the cultivators of it, but one which, by reason 
of its rapid growth and its property of absorbing miasma, will undoubtedly 
exercise a powerful influence in changing the climate both of dry and malarious 
parts of the colony. Many species have been tried, but the most generally 
successful are the red-gum of Australia (Bucal^fptits rennifera), and the Tas- 
manian blue-gum (E. globiUus), 

It is impossible to foresee to what size these trees may attain in Africa, but 
in Australia they sometimes reach a height of 300 ft., and are hardly less in 
circumference than the giant WeUingtonias of California. Someof the Australian 
acacias and casuarinas are hardly less valuable than the eucalyptus, but none 
of them can be cultivated with success at a greater altitude than 1500 feet 
above the sea. 

§ 14. Archjeolooy. 

To the student of history, the archseologist, and the philologist, Algeria 
and Tunis offer a vast field for exploration and research, and, what is so 
difficult to find elsewhere, one whose riches are far from being exhausted. 

All over the former country, but especially in the province of Constantine, 
are scattered pre-historic monuments ; assemblages of rude stones, dolmens, 
cromlechs, excavations in the rock ; in fact almost every known variety of 
M^galithique remains. 

Some of these are close to Algiers, near Guyotvllle ; others at Djelfa. 

In the province of Constantine are the monuments of fias-el-Akba, 
between Guelma and Constantine ; of Bou-Merzouk ; of Roknia, near Hamman 
Meskoutin ; at the foot of the Beni-Saleh mountains in the Oued Besbes ; 
south of La Calle ; at Foum-el-Mabrek, and N'guib near Bone ; at Gastel, 
between Souk-Ahras and Tebessa ; near M'daourouch ; and all over the 
country of the Nememcha and the Aur^s mountains. A manufactory of flint 
instruments has recently been formed near Negrin at the ruins of Besseriani 
{Ad majores). 

Leaving this pre-historic period, we find abundant traces of Phoenician 
occupation, if not in actual ruins, at least in the names of places, especially 
seaports, showing that the Phoenicians created commercial establishments 
aU along the north coast of Africa, wherever a creek promised shelter for 
their frail but adventurous barques. The Carthaginians, who followed in 
their steps, founded cities farther inland, and several Punic inscriptions have 
been found at a considerable distance from the sea. 

Then followed the long and bloody wars which terminated in the ruin of 
Carthage and the occupation of her colonies by the Romans, about the middle 
of the second century, B.C. 

These were at first left under the government of native princes, such as 
Massinissa, Bocchus and Juba, the first and last of whom erected those 
gigantic sepulchres, the Medrassen and the Tombeau de la Chretienne, near 
Batna and Algiers. Subsequently, about A.D. 40, the country was reduc*' 
to the condition of a Roman province. 
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Magnificent ruins remain to attest the glory of this epoch : temples 
dedicated to every deity in heathen mythology, tideatres, triumphal arches, 
architectural detdls in the purest style of art, mosaics of rich colour and 
▼aried design, baths, monumental fountains, and hydraulic works, all testify- 
ing to the vast extent and solidity of the Roman sway in Africa. 

The early Christian epoch is equally well represented by basilicas trans- 
formed into churches, inscriptions containing the name of Christ, Christian 
symbols and monograms, the graves of bishops, saints and martyrs, and 
above all the scenes consecrated by the life, ministry, and death of Saint 
Augustine, and his no less saintly mother, Monica— of that Mend of his youth 
and of his old age, Alypius of Tagaste ; of his no less beloved friend Pos- 
sidius, who Subsequently became his biographer. Here also may be studied 
with advantage the scenes of those frantic theological wars which caused the 
downfall of the African Church. 

The next epoch was more marked by destruction than construction. 
Count Boniface, governor of Africa in the fourth century, having conceived 
the idea of rendering himself independent of Rome, called in the Vandals to 
assist him ; they came, and soon made themselves masters of the country. 
At first they well sustained their destructive reputation, but they subsequently 
so lost their vigorous and warlike habits that Belisarius, at the head of 
a small phalanx of well-disciplined soldiers, had little difficulty in destroying 
them, and annexing Africa to the Eastern empire. The Byzantines 
under Solomon, the lieutenant and successor of Belisarius, commenced 
to restore the most important military buildings throughout the country, such 
as those at Tebessa, M*daourouch, and elsewhere, still in good preservation, 
and unmistakably renewed with older Roman materials. 

When intestine feuds and disputed successions had wrought the ruin of 
the Eastern empire, Afirica was thrown into such a state of confusion as to 
pave the way for the most marvellous conquest that the world's history 
contains. 

A mere handful of Arab soldiers under Okba ben Nefa, with the sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the other, overran and conquered North Africa, 
from the Nile to Tangiers. Many vicissitudes took place, and Okba himself 
was killed ere this conquest was consolidated, but eventually all the native 
races adopted the new religion, and became more or less assimilated to the 
Arabs. Many of them no doubt passed over into Spain with Tarek, whose 
name lives imperishably in Gibealtab (the mountain of Tarek), although he 
himself shared even a worse fate than his predecessor, Belisarius. 

The epoch of the first Mohammedan invasion is well marked by the tomb 
of Okba, near Biskra, which still bears what is probably the oldest Mo- 
hammedan inscription in Africa, if not in the world— TAis is the pomh qf Okba 
hen N^a : may God have mercy upon him I 

The descendants of these conquerors did great things in the land of their 
adoption : they founded important kingdoms, of which that of Tlem9en is 
pre-eminent, both from its past history and the splendour of its existing 
monuments. They encouraged art, science and literature, and attained a degree 
of splendour hardly inferior to that of the Romans. 
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This progressing ciyilisation, however, was checked by the invasion of a 
horde of savage nomades from Arabia, who devastated the country and forced 
the aboriginal inhabitants to take refuge in their mountain fastnesses, and even 
to found new colonies beyond the great desert, such as Timbuctoo and Senegal 

At the end of the fifteenth century the Moors expelled from Spain found 
a shelter in Algeria, where they were speedily followed by their conquerors. 
These were not always victorious, but they succeeded in forming a few colonies 
on the coast, the ruins of which exist in great abundance at Oran, Bougie, 
and even at Algiers. 

We need not here dwell on the Turkish period, which has been described 
elsewhere, and which has hardly yet passed into the realms of arche- 
ology, but there is much, especially in its domestic architecture, to delight 
and interest the tourist. 

We have said sufficient to show that there are few countries offering a 
wider field of study to the archaeologist, or of instruction to the general 
traveller, than Algeria and Tunis. 
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ALGERIA. 



CITY OF ALGIERS. 



Fortified place of the first class, seat 
of the Govemment-G«neral, Direction- 
General of Civil Affairs, and of the 
various other high, civil and military 
authorities of the colony. Eesidence 
of Admiral commanding the Marine in 
Algeria, the Archbishop Metropolitan, 
and of the various Consuls-General and 
Consuls of foreign powers. 

Court of Appeal, Council of Moham- 
medan Law, Tribunal of First Instance, 
two Justices of the Peace, Chamber and 
Tribunal of Commerce. 

Chief place of the department or 
province. Prefecture, Head -quarters 
of division and subdivision of Algiers. 

Population of the Province : — 

French 64,841 

Jews 12,000 

Mohammedans . . . 923,689 

Foreigners .... 47,933 



Total 



1,048,463 



Population of the cily of Algiers, in- 
cluding the suburb of Jsdb-el-Oued and 
the VUlage (Vlsly, but excluding JEl- 
BioTf Bou-Zarea, Mtistafa, and St 
Eug^Tie : — 

French .... 18,216 

Jews 7,098 

Europeans of foreign origin 16,381 

Mohammedans . . 11,013 

Total . . . 62,708 



El-Biar ; 




French . 


452 


Jews .... 


15 


Foreigners . 
Mohammedans 


958 
845 


Total . 


1770 


Bou-Zarea : — 




French .... 


168 


Jews .... 


7 


Foreigners , 
Mohammedans . 


477 
696 


Total . 


1348 


Mustafa : — 




French .... 


5166 


Jews .... 


115 


Foreigners . 
Mohammedans 


8104 
459 


Total . 


8844 


St. Eugene : — 




French .... 


612 


Jews «... 


238 


Foreigners . 
Mohammedans . 


451 
385 



Total 



1686 



Algiers, the ancient Icosium, is situ* 
ated on the western shore of the bay of 
the same name, 500 m. S. of Marseilles. 
The town, which is triangular in form, 
is built on a slope of the Sahel, the name 
given to a chain of hills running along 
the coast for a considerable distance 
towards the W.; and the view, when 
approaching it from the sea, is mop^ 
beautiful. It appears from a distar 
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like a succession of dazzling white 
steps, or terraces risinff from the water ; 
which, contrasting wim the bright green 
background of the Sahel, explains the 
origin of the Arab comparison of Algiers 
to a diamond set in an emerald frame. 

The shores of the bright blue bay 
are dotted here and there with white 
Tillages, French villas, and Moorish 
ptfJaces, appearing in the midst of the 
richest and most luxuriant verdure, 
some placed high up on the slopes- of 
the hills, and others standing on the 
water's edge. Beyond is the verdant 
plain of the Metidja, stretching away 
m the distance to the foot of .the Atlas 
range, whose summits form a magni- 
ficent background to the whole picture, 
which will bear comparison with any 
in Europe. 

Passengers by steamer are landed in 
small boats. The tariff is 30 c. for each 
person, and 20 c. for each package. 
They will find conveyances and com- 
misslonnaires from the various hotels 
waiting on the quay. 

Hotels. — Hotel d'OrierUf on the 
Boulevard de la Republique. Good. in 
all respects. Charges — Rooms from 5 
f. ; csSi au lait 1 L 50 c. ; d^jefiner 3 
f. 60 c. ; dinner 5 f. ; service 1 1. Hotel 
de la lUgerice, Place de Gouvemement. 
Very good. Rooms from 3 f. ; cafe au 
lait complete 1 f. 60 c ; d^jefiner 3 f. ; 
dinner 4 f.; service If. Hotel d* Europe, 
Place Bresson. Very comfortable. 
Rooms from 3 f. ; caf(& au lait 1 f. 25 
c. ; d^jedner 3 f. ; dinner 4 f. ; service 
50 c. Gfrand Hotel de VOasis, on the 
Boulevard de la Republique. Very 
comfortable. Rooms from 3 f. ; caf^ au 
lait complete 1 f. 50 c. ; d^jedner 3 f. ; 
dinner 4 f. ; service 1 f. Hotels de 
Paris* and de Genive* in town. Hotel 
de la Villa Orientate,* Mustafa Sup^- 
rieur, where also is the English board- 
ing-house of Mrs. Jennings. 

Consuls. — English Consul - General, 
Lieutenant - Colonel R. L. Playfair. 
Office, Maison Limozin, Place Bresson ; 
private residence near the Colonne 

* Every hotel in Algeria has been invited 
to send a scale of its charges ; those which 
have not deemed it necessary to reply are 
thus indicated * 



YoiroL American Consul, Charles F. 
Thirion, Rue Neuve Clauzel. 

English Doctor. — Dr. Thomson, Mus- 
tafa Sup^rieur ; Consultation Rooms, 
Boulevuxl de la Republique. 

There are many French physicians of 
repute. Those most in the habit of 
attending English are Dr. TrolUer, 
Maison Porcellaffa, Boulevard de la 
Republi(^ae, and Drs. Bruch and Gros, 
Rue Rovigo. 

Cfltibs. — There is no English club in 
Algiers. The best French club is 
the Cercle d' Alger, Rue de Palmyre. 
Strangers admitted on presentation 
by members. French billiard-tables, 
raiding and writing rooms, and good 
cuisine. 

Church of England. — The Church of 
the Holy Trinity was erected in 1870 
by subscription of the winter visitors, 
for whose use it is intended. It was 
consecrated by the Bishop (Harris) of 
Gibraltar, on the 1st January 1871. 
The first incumbent was the Rev. J. B. 
Ginsburg, who, by officiating gratui- 
tously for the English community 
during many years before and after the 
building of the church, facilitated con- 
siderably its establishment. The 
patronage is vested in the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. The present chaplain is the 
Rev. H. A. Boys. 

There is no endowment whatever : 
the church and chaplaincy being 
entirely dependent on voluntary offer- 
ings. The offertories as a rule go to 
the support of the church, but on cer- 
tain occasions, of which notice is given, 
they are applied to other . purposes, 
especially to the relief of poor British 
subjects, of whom there are a very 
large number in the Colony, and who 
receive most thankfully the aid which 
comes to them from the EneUsh Church 
through the Consul-GenenS. 

The originally large debt is now 
much reduced, but not yet quite paid 
off ; at present one half of the seats are 
free ; the remainder are appropriated at 
a charge of £1 per sitting for the 
season. 

The stained glass windows, of which 
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the series is now nearly complete, the 
font, pulpit, memorial tablets, etc., are 
gifts. The large circular window in the 
W. end, representing the release of St. 
Peter fh>m prison, was put in by sub- 
scription, in memory of the £nglish 
who died here in slavery during the 
Turkish rule. Two of the side windows 
are in memory of Viscount £xmouth 
and his brave companion in arms. 
Admiral Von Capellan (see p. 54) ; 
another commemorates a descendant of 
the latter, Madlle. Tinn^, who was mur- 
dered by the Touaregs ; one is erected 
in memory of Bruce, the African tra- 
veller, Consul-General here more than 
a century ago ; and on the south wall 
are tablets, recording the names of the 
English Consuls who have been at 
Algiers since the appointment of the 
first one in the seventeenth century, 
and perpetuating the memory of two of 
the nrst clergymen who devoted them- 
selves to ministering to the wants of 
English captives in Algeria, the Reve- 
rend Devereux Spratt ^. 42), and Dr. 
Shaw, the learned author of "Travels 
and Researches in Barbary," consular 
chaplain from 1719 to 1731. 

A special subscription has been 
opened for an organ. 

The church has cost about £3000 in 
all, including a laige substructure con- 
taining a mortuary, which is entered 
from the Route de Constantine. The 
church itself, which is close to the Port 
d'Isly, is entered from the Rue d*Isly. 
The omnibuses and trams to and from 
Mustafa pass immediately by the church. 

Full information about the services 
may be obtained at all the principal 
hotels, bank, consulate, etc. 

English Library. — There is also a 
library in connection with the church, 
at present occuppng a room at No. 5 
Rue du Hamma, jast behind the British 
Consulate. It contains about 2000 
volumes, among which are nearly 100 
upon Algeria, many of them written 
before the conquest. The terms of sub- 
scription are very low. As this library 
is expressly for tiie use of visitors they 
are earnestly requested to give it their 
support 

There is also another small collection 



of newer books, not belonging to the 
libi'aiy, but circulated in connection 
with it, at a higher rate of subscription. 

Public Conveyances^ etc, — It is use- 
less to burden the pages of this work 
with the tariff of carriage hire, rates of 
postage, services of omnibuses, and 
other matters liable to frequent change. 
Travellers will find all these in a little 
local work costing only 50 centimes, 
called Guide Poche Algerien. 

The General Post- Office is on the 
Boulevard de la Republique, nearly 
opposite the rly. stat. Letters and 
newspapers from England arrive three 
times a week ; and the post for England 
leaves four times weekly. There are 
letter-boxes in the Rues Bab-Azoun, 
Bab-el-Oued, and many other parts of 
the town. 

The Telegraph-Office is in the same 
building as the Post-Office and Trea- 
sury. Entrance in the Rue de la 
Liberte. 

BureaviX central de renseignements 
generaux.— In. the centre of the same 
building is the Government Office 
above mentioned, where strangers and 
colonists can obtain information 
regarding almost every subject of 
interest connected with the Colony. 

Shops and Bazaars. — The best shops 
for European goods are in the Rues 
Bab-el-Oued, &,b-Azoun, de la Lyre, 
and de Chartres. They are usually 

Sood, and hardly dearer than in France, 
[eat is excellent, and about the same 
price as in England. Game, including 
wild-boar, is abundant and very good. 
Tea is dear and bad ; but vegetables, 
fruit, and fiowers are cheap, and most 
excellent. Every sort of clothing can 
be bought of gooa quality and at reason- 
able prices in the streets above named. 
Photographs are good. 

The bazaars, where the best articles 
of Arab and Moorish manufacture can 
be obtained, are in the Passages lead- 
ing from the Place du Gouvemement 
to the Rue de Chartres, and in the 
Rue de la Lyre. Some of these * 
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kets and curiosities are exceedingly 
pretty; such as ostrich-^gs mounted in 
nli^gree-work ; earrincs and brooches of 
Moorish and Eabyle workmanship; 
carpets, coverlids, Arab haiks, etc., 
may also be had good and cheap. 

Of the many establishments devoted 
to the sale or manufactore of what are 
called oijets arabeSy none is more 
worthy of a visit than that of Madame 
Benaben, grand-daughter and successor 
of Madame Luce, in the Rue Soegemah. 
The latter lady devoted her wKle life 
to two most laudable objects, the per- 
petuation of the exquisite embroidery 
for which Algiers nas always been 
famous, and which, but for her, would 
now have become an extinct art ; and 
the endeavour to teach Arab women to 
gain their livelihood in an honest 
manner. In their youth they are 
taught to work at the establishment, 
and when they marry and settle in life, 
they continue to work at home, and 
bring the produce of their industry 
there for sale. Such thoroughly good 
"woman's work" is worthy of the 
highest praise and encouragement. An- 
other person who has had the merit of 
perpetuating an art which had almost 
oecome extinct is M. Marlier in the 
Rue Jenina. He makes most beautiful 
trays and other objects in brass, and 
has a true feeling for Moorish art. 

Then there is the shop of Monsieur 
Dorez, the well-known jeweller and 
curiosity seller, opposite the Hotel de 
Yille ; and many others too numerous 
to mention. 

The traveller must beware, if he be 
dealing with Moors, and Jews espe- 
cially, of giving the sum first asked ; 
these always put on an increased price 
in the expectation of being beaten down. 

Banks, — Bank of Algeria, Boulevard 
de la R^publique. English and Ame- 
rican bank, J. Monk Jackson, Boule- 
vard de la R^publique, Middle Level ; 
Mr. Jackson is also affent of the English 
company which bunt and owns that 
boulevard, and of R. Moss and Co., 
Liverpool. He keeps a well supplied 
reading-room for the benefit of his con- 
stituents. French private bankers, Rey 
and Co., Rue Juba. 



Markets. — There is a market for the 
sale of articles of daily consumption 
held every morning, in the Place de 
Chartres. It is well worth while to 
visit this before breakfast, to see 
the beautiful fresh fruit, flowers and 
vegetables, just brought in from the 
country. 

The fish-market is held beneath the 
Boulevard de la R^publique, nearly 
opposite the Place du Gouvemement. 

The market for Arab commodities 
and provisions is in the Place d'Isly. 

Newspapers, etc, — There are several 
daily newsnpapers published in Algiers, 
the most important of which are the 
"Moniteur de TAlg^rie," and the 
'* Akhbar. " Amongst the reviews are, 
the '* Revue Africaine," journal of the 

Sroceedings of the Algerian Historical 
ociety, in which, and in the similar 
Sublication of Constantine, '^Recueil 
es Notices et M^moires de la Society 
Archeologique " are many valuable 
papers on Algeria, the use of which the 
writer thankmlly acknowlec^es. There 
are also the bulletins of the ''Soci^t^ 
de Climatologie ** and of the *' Society 
d*Agriculture," and the " Gazette Medi- 
cale de TAlg^rie." 

Churches, — The Cathedral of St, 
Philippe, built on the site of the 
Mosque of Hassen named after the 
Pasha who built it in 1791, is situated in 
the Place Malakoff, next to the Gover- 
nor-General'spalace. The Archbishopric 
was created m 1867. The exterior of 
the cathedral is heavy and by no 
means ornamental, a venr unsuccessful 
attempt to combine Moorish with 
Christian architecture. The principal 
entrance, which is reached by a flight 
of 23 steps, is ornamented with a 
portico, supported by 4 black -veined 
marble columns. The two square 
towers are not in good taste, and have 
a mean appearance. The roof of the 
nave is or stucco, decorated with ara- 
besques, and rests^on a'series of arcades, 
supported by white marble columns, 
several of which belonged to the ancient 
Mosque. Some of the modem Moorish 
work is ffood ; the pulpit is the Mimbar 
of the onginal mosque spoilt by French 
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millinery. The choir is ornamented 
with four large grey marble columns on 
bases of porphyry. There are some 
tolerable stained elass windows, and 
several separate chapels. In that to 
the rt. on entering, is the white marble 
tomb containing the bones of St. 
Geronimo. His history and the ac- 
count of his martyrdom are given by 
Haedo, a Spanish benedictine who 
published a topography of Algeria in 
1612. This rare work was carefully 
studied by the late M. Berbrugeer, 
curator of the library, who drew public 
attention to the story, in the vague 
hope that the body might one day be 
found. It is as follows : — During an 
expedition made by the Spanish gar- 
rison of Oran in 1540, a young Arab 
boy was taken prisoner and baptized 
under the name of Geronimo. When 
about 8 years old he again fell into the 
hands of his relations, with whom he 
lived as a Mohammedaji till the age of 
25 years, when he returned to Oran of 
his own accord, with the intention of 
living thenceforth in the religion of 
Christ In May 1569 he accompanied 
a party of Spaniards who embarked 
in a small boat to make a rcizzia on 
the Arabs in the vicinity. The expedi- 
tion was chased by a Moorish Corsair, 
and all the members taken prisoners 
and carried to Algiers. Every effort 
was made to induce Geronimo to 
renounce Christianity, but as he per- 
sisted in remaining steadfast in the 
faith, he was condemned to death, and 
sentenced to be thrown alive into a 
mould in which a block of bdton was 
about to be made. His feet and hands 
were tied witk cords, the cruel sentence 
was carried out, and the block of con- 
crete containing his body was bmlt 
into an angle of the fort, " des vingt- 
quatre heures," then in course of con- 
struction. Haedo carefully recorded 
the exact spot, and added, "We hope 
that God's grace may one day extricate 
Geronimo from this place, and reunite 
his body with those of many other holy 
martyrs of Christ, whose blood and 
happy deaths have consecrated this 
country." 

In 1853 it was found necessary to 
destroy this fort, and on the 27th of 
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December, in the very spot specified 
by Haedo, the skeleton of Geronimo 
was found enclosed in a block of b&on. 
The bones were carefully removed, and 
interred with great pomp in the cathe- 
di'al. Liquid plaster of Paris was run 
into the mould left by his body, and a 
perfect model of it obtained, showing 
not only his features but the cords 
which bound him, and even the texture 
of his clothing. This interesting cast 
of the dead martyr may be seen in the 
Government Library and Museum, Rue 
de I'Etat Major. 

Ndtre- Dame- des ' Vietoires, situated 
at the junction of the streets Easba 
and Bab -el -Cued, was formerly a 
Mosque, built in the 17th century by 
Ali Bitchenin, a Christian slave con- 
verted to Mohammedanism, and who 
subsequently became a wealthy mer- 
chant. There is nothing particularly 
noticeable about the exterior. The 
interior contains a fine altar of white 
marble, and a piece of sculpture repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child. 

Sainte-CroiXf formerly the Mosque 
called Djamaa el-Kasba Berrani, stands 
facing the Kasba in the street of the 
same name. It ;possesses a square 
minaret, and its position is picturesque 
and striking ; but otherwise it is in no 
way beautiful or remarkable. 

SL AugusUn. — ^A handsome Church, 
in course of construction (1878) in the 
Route de Constantino. 

The Church of the Jesuits, in the 
Rue des Consuls, is built in the Roman 
style, and consists of three naves and 
a circular choir. There is a small 
chapel at the farther end of each nave, 
and an organ above the principal 
entrance. 

The Lazarist Priests have also a 
chapel in the Rue St. Yincent-de-PauL 

TJie French Prote^ant Church, in the 
Rue de Chartres, having a portico sup- 
ported by four fluted columns, the 
words ** Au Christ RMempteur " being 
inscribed over the entrance. 

H 
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The Synagogue, in the Rue Caton, is 
a handsome editice in the Moorish 
style. The interior is square, sur- 
mounted by a dome. In the centre 
of the building is the Rabbi*s pulpit 
There are about three hundred num- 
bered seats for men on the floor of the 
Synagogue ; and the galleries are 
appropriated to the women. 

Mosques, — It is said that there were 
in Algiers before the French conquest 
more than a hundred Mosques ; a 
great number of which were, however, 
merely " Koubbas " or tombs of the 
"Marabouts," or Arab saints. These 
last generally consist of a small isolated 
domed structure containing the tomb, 
which is protected by a wooden grating. 
The Koubbas are used as pmces of 
prayer, especially in the country, where 
no real mosques exist. They are some- 
times incorrectly given the name of 
Marabouts by the French. The word 
Marabout really means one who is 
bound or devoted to religion, and ought 
to be applied to the man and not to 
the tomb. 

There are now but four mosques re- 
gularly used for Mohammedan worship 
in Algiers. These are all accessible 
to Europeans, but visitors ought to 
remove their shoes at the entrance, 
out of deference to the feelings of those 
for whose use they are intended, and 
who prostrate themselves on the floor 
during prayer. The principal is 

The Grand Mosque, or Djamaa el- 
Kebir, in the Rue de la Marine, the most 
ancient in Algeria, said to be founded 
in the 11th cent. An inscription on the 
Minibar or pulpit in Cufic characters 
proves the fact of the building having 
existed in a.d. 1018, while a marble 
slab in one of the walls records that 
the minaret was built by Abou Tachfin, 
king of Tlem9en in 1324. The interior 
consists of a square, whitewashed hall, 
divided into naves by columns, united 
by semicircular Moorish arches. These 
columns are wrapped round to a height 
of 6 or 6 ft. with matting, which is 
likewise spread over the floor. At one 
end is the mihrab, a niche in the wall, 
which seiTCS to indicate the direction in 



which Mecca lies. The general appear- 
ance is bare, the only decoration being 
the suspended lamps, and the mimbar 
or pulpit for the Imam. One part of the 
mosque serves as a court of justice, where 
ordinary cases are heai*d by the Cadi 
The exterior presents, towards the Rue 
de la Marine, a row of white marble 
columns supporting an arcade, in the 
centre of wliich, ^fore the entrance, 
stands a marble fountain. The wor- 
shippers in this mosque are of the 
Maleki rite, the only one represented 
in Algiers prior to the conquest by 
Aroudj. It contains a magnificently 
illuminated copy of the Koran, in folio, 
the value of which has been estimated 
at 20,000 f. 

The New Mosque Djamaa el-Djedid, 
or Mosqu6e de la Fecherie, is situated 
at the comer of the Rue de la Marine 
and the Place du Gouvernement. It 
was constructed, according to a very 
doubtful tradition, in 1660, by a 
Genoese architect, who was subse- 
quently put to death by the Dey, in 
consequence of having built it in the 
form of a Greek cross. It is sur- 
mounted by a large white cupola, with 
four smaller ones at the comers. The 
interior is much like that before de- 
scribed, bare and whitewashed, with 
mats roiind the columns and on the 
floor. There is, as in all other mosques, 
a fountain at the entrance, which the 
Mohammedans use for their ablutions 
before prayer. The square tower, or 
minaret, is about 90 ft. high, and con- 
tains an illuminated clock. This 
mosque is used by the " Hanefi " sect. 

The Djamaa Safir, in the Rue 
Kleber, and the Djamaa Sidi Hamdan 
in the street of that name, are so like 
those already described, that it is 
unnecessary to do more than mention 
their names. 

The Beni M'zab have lately built a 
handsome mosque for themselves in 
the Rue de Tanger. 

The Zaouia of Sidi Abd-er-Hahman 
eth'ThaUbit overlooking the Jardin 
Marengo, is a mosque and Koubba com- 
bined, and contains the tomb of that 
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saint, who died in 1471 ; around him 
are buried several Pachas and Deys, 
commencing with that of Khadar 
PacJia, A.D. 1605, and terminating with 
that of Ahmed, last Dey of Constan- 
tine. Lights are kept constantly burn- 
ing on the tomb, which is hung with 
variously-coloured silk drapery ; and 
offerings in the shape of lamps, ban- 
ners, ostrich eggs, etc., are suspended 
from the roof. This tomb is well worth 
a visit. After the Grand Mosque it is 
the most ancient religious building in 
Algeria, always of course excepting the 
tomb of Sidi Okba near Biskra, which 
dates from the 7th cent. There are 
many more of these Koubbas in Algiers, 
but they resemble each other so much 
that a notice of one will suffice. 

Some extraordinary sacrificial rites 
are celebrated on the sea-shore near St. 
Eugene every "Wednesday morning at 
sunrise, by some of the lower classes 
of natives, the object of which is to cure 
diseases, and to obtain various benefits. 
To effect this, they slaughter a fowl or 
lamb, after certain incantations and 
burning of incense, and smear them- 
selves with its blood, in which the 
virtue is supposed to reside. If the 
dying bird flutters in the water, it is 
hailed as a good omen. Persons of the 
different races in Algiers take part in 
these ceremonies, which must not, how- 
ever, be supposed to have anything to 
do with the true Mohammedan worship. 

The Cfhristian Cemetery of Algiers 
and Saint Eugene is on the road to the 
latter village, opposite the Fort des 
Anglais. It is in the usual French 
style, certainly not pleasing to English 
eyes. A portion of it, corresponding 
to the ancient consular cemetery under 
the Turkish Government, has been ap- 
propriated by the French for the use of 
the consular corps and their families, 
and no interment in it is permitted 
without the sanction of the dean of 
that body, at present the English 
Cpusul-General. 

A little farther is the new cemetery 
belonging to the Jews, their ancient 
one having been taken for public pur- 
poses. 

The cemetery of the commune of 



Mustafa is on the top of the hill above 
the Champ de Manoeuvres ; access is 
obtained either by Fontaine-bleue or by 
the Colonne Voirol. A portion of this 
has been appropriated for the use of the 
English community, and was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Gibraltar in 
1871. It has been planted with shrubs 
and flowers, and carefully tended at the 
cost of the English community. 

There are two Mohammedan ceme- 
teries, one at Mustafa, and the other 
near the Kasba. 

Educational Establishments, — There 
is at Algiers a School of Medicine, 
which does not enjoy a very hiffh re- 

Eutation, and Iwhich is exceedingly 
adly located in the Rue Ren^ CaiUe. 
It is proposed, however, to bmld new 
and handsome premises leading out of 
the Place Bresson. There is also a 
Chair of Arabic, as at Oran and Con- 
Stan tine, for the purpose of encouraging 
the study of that language, and facili- 
tating the relations between the colo- 
nists and the natives. 

The new Lyceum, in the Place Bab-el- 
Oued, is one of the finest buildings in 
Algiers, and is capable of boarding 800 
pupils. The old Arab College in the 
Place d'Isly has been incorporated with 
it, and the buildings of the latter occu- 
pied as the head-quarters of the division. 

The course of instruction is precisely 
similar to that of all other Lyc^es in 
France ; but the great objection to it is 
the mixture of races amongst the pupils. 
Christians, Jews and Mohammedans 
being all educated together. A special 
mathematical department has lately 
been added. 

In excavating for the foundations, a 
very remarkable ancient burial vault, 
or "Columbarium," was discovered, 
containing 16 urns, in which were de- 
posited calcined bones, and 18 glass 
tear- vases, or **LachiTmatories." This 
Columbarium is statea to be about 1800 
years old. 

There are many other public schools 
for both Catholic and Protestant 
scholars in various parts of the town, 
as well as several private institutions. 
The girls' schools are ususdly in th^ 
convents, and presided over by tl 
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nims. The best of these is the Con- 
vent of the Sacre Coeur at Mustafa 
Sup6rieur 

Library and Museum. — This build- 
ing, which is the ancient palace of Mus- 
tapha Pacha, is in the Kue de I'Etat- 
Major. The library contains 15,000 
volumes and pamphlets, and 700 Arab 
manuscripts ; and also a curious and 
useful collection of Maps and Plans, 
most of which refer to Algeria. It is 
open to the public from noon till 6 
P.M. daily, excepting holydays and 
Sundays. The Museiun is on the 
ground-floor, and is open at the same 
times as the Library. There are a few 
pieces of ancient sculpture, amongst 
others a torso of Venus, found at Cher- 
cheU ; a statue of Neptune, larger than 
life-size ; a sroup of a Faun and Herma- 
phrodite, similar to one existing at 
Rome, and figured in Clarac, Mus^ de 
Sculpture, PL 671, No. 1736. There 
are also two sarcophagi of the early 
days of Christianity, discovered at 
Dellys. One has sculptured represen- 
tations of Daniel in the lions' den, and 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in 
the furnace. The second is much finer, 
and contains representations of several 
scenes in New Testament history, such 
as the miracle of Cana in Galilee, of 
the loaves and fishes, etc. Each 
scene is placed between two Corinthian 
twisted columns. There are also some 
good fragments of mosaic work, includ- 
ing a Bacchus, and a piece of inlaid 
flooring. A plaster cast of the print 
left by the body of St. Geronimo in the 
block of concrete is also to be seen. 
There is also a collection of medals and 
old Algerian money. The museum, 
however, does not possess any very 
great interest for the visitor. Some of 
the best sculptures and mosaics have 
been removed to Paris. The present 
curator is the well-known Algerian 
scholar. Monsieur MacCarthy, whose 
courtesy to the English visitor is pro- 
verbial. 

The jPheaire, in the Place Bresson, 
is entirely isolated, and possesses a fine 
fa9ade over 90 ft in length, entrance 
being obtained by a flight of 11 steps. 



The facade is richly ornamented with 
sculpture. The interior is tastefully 
decorated, and the whole building well 
lighted with gas. It will contain about 
1600 spectators ; the prices of admis- 
sion being for a box of 4 places from 
14 f. 40 c. in the balcony, to 9 f. 60 c. 
on the 1st tier ; stalls, from 3 f. 60 c. 
to 2 f. 40 c. ; pit, 1 f. 35 c. Places 
can be secured beforehand by payment 
of a small extra charge. Performances 
take place on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays ; and consist 
of operas, dramas, comedies, vaude- 
villes, etc. 

The fanatic religious dances of the^ 
Aissaoui occasionally take place in the* 
native quarter of the town. These per- 
formances commence by the beating of 
drums and tambours, aSter an interval 
of which, one of the Aissaoui, being 
inspired, rushes with a yell into the 
ring formed by the spectators, and be- 
gins a frantic dance, the body being 
swayed backwards and forwards, and 
contorted with fearful violence. He is 
soon joined by others, who continue 
their maniacal gestures and cries until 
they fall exhausted, or are stopped by 
the Mokaddam (head of the order). 
The next proceeding consists of forcing 
out the eyes with iron spikes, searing 
themselves with red-hot iron, eating 
live scorpions and serpents, chewing 
broken glass and the leaves of the 
prickly pear, etc., all of which acts 
seem to be performed imder the influ- 
ence of fanatical mania, the performers 
being apparently insensible to pain. 
The sight is well worth seeing once, 
for those who have tolerably strong 
nerves, but few persons would care 
about witnessing an Aissaoui fete a 
second time. 

The Aissaoui are by no means a sepa- 
rate tribe, as is frequently stated, but a 
religious confraternity (Khouan), num- 
bering amongst its members Arabs, 
Eabyles, and Negroes, and taking its 
name from its founder, Sidi Mohammed 
ben Aissa. The commissionnaire at- 
tached to the H6tel d'Orient will 
always give information about these 
f^tes, and conduct visitors to them. 
Should there be none in prospect, he 
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can usually arrange for a special fete 
to be organised, at a cost of about 70 f. 

Baths. — ^The best European baths 
are at 44 Bab-el-Oued ; in the Rue 
d'Isly, and at 27 Rue de Chartres. The 
best Moorish one is in the Rue d'Etat- 
Major. The latter are exclusively re- 
served for women from noon till 5 p.m. 
There are sea baths on the shore below 
Place Bab-el-Oued, and at the Agha, just 
behind the railway station. 

Algiers is divided into two distinct 
parts, the modem French town and 
the ancient city of the Deys. The 
former consists of regular handsome 
streets and squares, fine public build- 
ings, and modem hotels ; and the town 
is well lighted with gas. The Place 
du Gouvemement is a nne large square, 
in which the principal streets, Rue 
Bab-Azoun and Rue Bab-el-Oued join, 
and opening on to the Boulevard de la 
R^publique, planted on three sides with 
a double row of plane-trees. The large 
centre space is for foot passengers only, 
and is provided with seats ; the carriage 
road running round the outside. In 
front of the H6tel de la Regence is a 
group of palm and orange trees, and a 
remarkably fine clump of bamboos, in 
the midst of which stands a pretty 
fountain. Towards the eastern side is 
a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Orleans, by Marochetti. It was cast 
out of the cannon taken at the conquest 
of Algiers. The bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal represent on the N. the taking 
of the citadel of Antwerp ; and on the 
S. the passage of the Col de Mouzaia. 

This Square is the fashionable re- 
sort for evening promenade, when it is 
crowded with loungers of every grade 
and race. A military band performs 
here twice a week. The Place du 
Gouvernement commands a beautiful 
view of the shores of the Bay of Algiers, 
and of the distant ranges of the Djurdjura 
mountains. The Place Bressmi, facing 
the Boulevard de la Republique, is 
larger than the preceding, and has a 
pleasant garden in the centre. The 
Place Bab-el-Oued, or Place d'Armes. 
is a triangular space near the shore, 
adjoining the Arsenal. This was the 



site of the ancient Moorish cemetery ; 
the N. side was reserved for the inter- 
ment of the pachas, and in the middle 
was the fort "des vingt-quatre heures,'* 
rendered celebrated as the place of 
martyrdom of Geronimo (see p. 97). 
A portion of the rock oh which the fort 
was built still exists in the court of the 
artillery arsenal. This was also the 
ordinary place of execution, both under 
the Turkish government and for the 
first years which followed the conquest. 
On one side of this place is the Jardin 
Marengo, one of the favourite prome- 
nades ; it is not particularly pretty, 
but it commands a fine view. The 
other principal squares of the French 
town are the PUice Mahon, adjoining 
the Place du Gouvemement ; the PUtce 
de Cfhartres, used as a market-place ; 
the Place d'Isly , in the centre of which 
stands a bronze statue of Marshal 
Bugeaud, by M. Dumont : and tiiie 
Places de la Lnfre, Bandon, and Mala- 
khoff. The Bue Bab-el-Oued (River 
Gate), and Bue Bdb-Azoun (Gate of 
Grief), both leading from the Place du 
Gouvemement, are the two most im- 
portant streets of -the city, and contain 
the best shops. Among the other 
principal streets of this quarter are 
the Bues de la Lyre, de Chartres, 
Juba, de la Marine, and (T Isly, some 
of which are arcaded on both sides, a 
great advantege in this climate, as the 
pedestrian is thereby enabled to reach 
any part of the town without being 
exposed to the sun in summer or the 
rain in winter. The fine Boulevard de 
la Bipublique, formerly called the 
Boulevard de V Imp&ratrice, is built on 
a series of arches at the head of the 
cliff, and extends along the front of the 
town from the Place du Gouvernement 
to the Fort Bab-Azoun. On one side 
it is bordered by handsome buildings, 
including the Hdtel d'Orient, the 
Banque de I'Algerie, the Treasury, 
and General Post-Office ; while a wide 
promenade, protected by ornamental 
railings, runs alons the whole length 
of the other side of the Boulevard, over- 
looking the bay, harbour, and shipping. 
The Quay and Railway Station are 
about 40 ft. below, and are reached by 
two inclined roads leading from tl 
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centre of the Boulevard. This work 
was constmcted by Sir Morton Peto, to 
whom the town transferred the conces- 
sion for 99 years, which had been 
granted to it by the Imperial decree of 
1860. The first stone was laid by the 
Emperor on the 17th September 1860, 
and the work was completed in 1866, 
at a cost of about £300,000. It is still 
the property of an English company. 
It is composed of two tiers, conttuning 
about 350 warehouses and dwelling 
houses, the whole occupying an area 
of 11 acres, and extending over a front- 
age of 3700 feet. 

A Boul^ard has been constructed 
between the west end of that above 
described and the Place Bab-el-Oued, 
planted with palm-trees. Another, the 
Boulevard de Centaur, runs from the 
Place de la Lyre to the gate of the 
Kasba ; this being a series of steps, is 
not practicable for carriages. 

There are several Passages, Bazaars, 
and Arcades in Algiers, tne principal 
being the Passage Duchassaing, leading 
from the Eue Bab • Azoun ; and the 
Passages Sarlande and du Commerce, be- 
tween the Rue de Chartres and the Place 
du Gouvemement. They are mostly 
covered by glass roofs, and the shops on 
either side are occupied by dealers in 
native curiosities. 

The ancient part of the city, inhab- 
ited by Moors, Arabs, and Jews, lies 
on the steep hill rising behind the Rues 
Bab-Azoun and Bab-el-Oued, and is 
the very opposite of the French town 
already described. At the apex of the 
triangular-shaped mass of white houses 
stands the **Kasba," or Citadel, about 
400 feet above the shore. The streets 
are very narrow, tortuous, and irregular, 
often ending in a ** cul-de-sac,' and 
are so steep as to be inaccessible for 
carriages. They are always cool and 
shady, owing to their extreme narrow- 
ness. The longest of them, the Rue 
de la Easba, is ascended by 497 steps. 

These streets are joined by many 
alleys just wide enough to pass through, 
and the whole labyrinth is terribly con- 
fusing to any stranger who endeavours 
to find his way through it. Many of 
the Arab names have been retained, 
^ut so travestied as hardly to be 



recognisable ; thus El-Akhdar (the 
Green) becomes Locdor, Sovk-d-Djamda 
(Market of the Mosque) is changed into 
SoggemaJi, etc. 

The houses are perfectly symbolical 
of the private life of the occupants : 
eveiythmg like external decoration is 
studiously avoided, while the interior 
is fitted up with all that is rich and 
elegant. The outer door usually 
gives entrance to a vestibule, or skiffa, 
on each side of which is a stone bench 
divided off like stalls bv marble or 
stone columns, supporting the graceful 
flat arch peculiar to Algiers. Here 
it is that tne master receives his male 
friends. Beyond this is the otist^ or 
open court, the impluvium of the 
Romans, and the^^io of the Spaniards, 
generally paved with marble, tiles, or 
bricks, having an arcade all round, 
formed by the pillars and the horseshoe 
arches which support the upper galler3^ 
The pavement of the court enclosed by 
the arcade is usually sunk a few inches, 
in order to carry off the. rain-water. 
In this central court the great domestic 
festivities, such as marriage, circumci- 
sion, etc., are held. The rooms around 
it are more or less of a public chai-acter ; 
at least, they are not used as dwellings 
by the family ; they are usually 
kitchens, store rooms, baths, etc. The 
more private apartments are all above, 
leading off from the upper gallery, 
which is similar to the lower one, but 
having the pillars joined by an elegant 
wooden balustrade, just high enough to 
lean on. The rooms have generally 
large folding doors reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling, with a smaller aper- 
ture in each leaf, which may be used 
when it is too cold to keep the whole 
open. The interiors are whitewashed, 
and have generally a band of tiles 3 or 
4 feet high along the bottom of each 
wall. The ceilings are sometimes hand- 
somely sculptured, but more generally 
they exhibit the naked rafters of thuya 
or kharoob wood, pine, or cedar. It 
was the small scantling of this, in times 
when the communication with other 
countries was less easy than it is at pre- 
sent, that regulated the width of Moorish 
rooms, seldom more than 12 feet. 

One of the principal features of 
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Moorish houses in town, rising as they 
do one above the other, is the flat 
terrace, from which a magnificent 
view is obtained of the city, the har- 
bour and shipping, and the distant 
mountains. Under the Turkish go- 
vernment these were reserved for the 
women alone, who used to visit each 
other by climbing over the parapets 
which divided the houses. No Chris- 
tian male (the consuls excepted) was 
ever permitted to go on his own terrace 
during dayHght. 

Dr. Shaw, who was consular chap- 
lain, at Algiers about 1720, and whose 
travels and observations in Barbary 
are deservedly esteemed for their ac- 
curacy and fidelity, illustrates many 
passages of Scripture by a reference to 
Moorish architecture. For instance, 
the middle of the Tumse (Luke v. 19), 
where our Saviour was in the habit of 
giving instruction to his disciples, was 
no doubt the hollow Moorish court or 
oiLst (literally, waist, middle). This 
in summer was covered over with a 
curtain running on ropes, to which the 
Psalmist may have alluded in speaking 
of spreading out the heavens like a cur- 
tain. The prophet Jeremiah exactly 
describes Algerian houses when he 
says that they were ceiled with cedars 
and painted with vermilion. Any one 
who has seen a Moorish court can 
imderstand how possible it was for 
Samson to pull down the pillars in 
the Temple of Dagon, while three 
ihotLsand persons were on the roof to see 
him make sport. 

Some of the Moorish houses best 
worthy of a visit in town are the 
palaces of the Governor-General and 
Archbishop, the Court of Assizes, and 
the Library in the Rue de I'Etat 
Major : the Direction-General near the 
Prefecture, formerly the British Con- 
sulate ; and in the country, the Go- 
vernor-General's simmier palace, Mus- 
tafa Reis, the property of Mr. John 
Bell, and the Chateau d'Hydra, be- 
longing to Mr. Eyre Ledgard, in which 
there is a priceless collection of ancient 
tiles. 

The shops in the native quarter are 
merely recesses or small chambers in 
he walls of the houses, and in them 
t 



is carried on the process of manufac- 
turing the various articles which are 
exposed for sale, when perfect, in the 
shops of the French town below. 
Here may be seen the embroiderer at 
work with his gold and silver thread, 
the shoemaker with kid slippers of 
every colour and variety, the school- 
master with his school of young 
Moors, the jeweller engaged in setting 
precious stones, the barber shaving 
Moorish heads or chins ; and the caf^s 
where the natives sit cross-legged 
drinking coffee, and while away tneir 
time in smoking and playing draughts. 
Indeed, a walk through the old town is 
of greater interest to the stranger than 
any of the sights of modern Algiers. 
But perhaps what most strikes the 
ti-aveller from Europe on first walking 
through the city, is the variety of cos- 
tumes he meets in the streets. French 
soldiers and officers, with their smart 
uniforms ; the Jew, with dark-coloured 
turban, jacket and sash, blue stockings 
and shoes ; the Moor, in smartly em- 
broidered jacket, full short trousers, 
and white stockings ; bare - legged 
Arabs, wrapped in their white bur- 
nous, Negroes from the Desert, Spani- 
ards, Maltese, Zouaves, and Turcos, 
all jostle one another in the crowded 
streets ; while Moorish women, all 
in white, with full trousers, slippers, 
and their faces covered to the eyes, 
mingle with ladies in fashionable mo- 
dern toilets, and with Jewesses whose 
jaws are bound with a muslin hand- 
kerchief, and whose straight silk robes 
reach from the neck to the slippered feet. 

The Kasha, or Citadel, situated on 
the highest point of the city, was com- 
menced by Aroudj in 1616 on the site 
of an older buildine, and its history 
was the history of Algiers down to the 
conquest, at which period it was still 
the palace of the Deys, and was de- 
fended by 200 pieces of artillery. Here 
it was that the last Dey gave the now 
historical blow with his fan to the 
French Consul, which cost him his 
dominions. It was much injured by 
the French after the siege, a road 
having been cut right through the 
centre, the mosque turned into a bar 
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rack, and the rest of the building 
appropriated to military purposes. The 
enormous treasure found here was 
stored in vaults, traces of which are yet 
to be seen, and the ancient door lined 
with sheet -iron still exists, above 
which is a wooden Moorish galleir, 
where the beacon and banner were dis- 
played. There is also a minaret, and 
some marble columns and arches, which 
belonged to the ancient building. In 
front of the Kasba, on the side towards 
the town, is the Place de la Fictoire. 

Of the ancient fortifications of 
Algiers, the chief are : — 

The Fort de VEinpereur, so called 
from being built on the spot where 
Charles V. pitched his camp during 
his disastrous attack on Algiers, after 
his retreat. Hassan Pasha, the suc- 
cessor of Eheir-ed-din built it, and 
for a long time it bore his name. It is 
situated above the Kasba and without 
the town, the whole of which it com- 
mands. It was here that General de 
Bourmont received the capitulation of 
the Dey of Algiers. The Fort des 
AnglaiSy which was built in 1825, as 
a protection against future bomb- 
ardments by the English ; the Fort 
de rJSaUf 18 kil. from Algiers, be- 
tween that place and Matifou. There 
is a fort erected on Cape Matifou, and 
another on the Pointe Pescade. At 
the end of the Boulevard de la Rcpub- 
lique stands the Fort Bab-Azouiij now 
connected with the line of works ; it was 
built by Hussein Pacha in 1581 ; and 
on one side of the Place Bab-el- Oued is 
the Fort Neuf, both now used as luili- 
taiy prisons. In 1540 a wall was 
built by the same Pacha, which was in 
some places of ^at thickness. It was 
surmounted by battlements, and pierced 
with loopholes, ai^d extended from the 
Easba to the Fort Neuf on one side, 
and to the Eue de la Lyre on the other. 
This is being gradually destroyed to 
make room for modem improvements. 

The modern line of works, consist- 
ing of a rampart, parapet and ditch, 
strengthened by bastions, commences 
above the Kasba in the quarter of the 
'■^agarins, and stretches to the sea on 

her side, terminating in the Place 



Bab-el-Oued to the N. ; and in the Fort 
Bab-Azoun, towards the S. 

The improved means of attack of late 
have renoered these foi'tiiications com- 

Saratively useless, and, doubtless, their 
emolition is merely a question of time. 
They occupv a space of 180 acres, and 
cost originally about 8,000,000 frs. 

The modem OaUs are the Passage de 
Condantine, close by Fort Bab-Azoun ; 
the Porte de Constantine^ or d'Isly, just 
above the former ; the Porte du Sahel, 
leading from the upper town towards 
the W. ; and the Porte Bdb-el-Ouedy 
leading to St Eugene and Pointe Pes- 
cade. 

The Forty or ffa/rbour of Algiers, 
originally made by Kheir-ed-Din in 
1518, consisted of a mole connecting 
the town with the rocks on which the 
lighthouse now stands, but on which 
Fort PefUm stood formerly. The Light- 
fumse is octagonal in form, and was 
built in 1544 by Hassen Pacha. The 
summit of the tower is about 120 feet 
above the sea-level, with a fixed light, 
and can be seen for 15 miles. The 
tower contains a battery. 

The present harbour, commenced in 
1836, IS formed by continuing this 
mole for some hundred yards towards 
the S.E. A similar mole beginning 
near the Fort Bab-Azoun nms E. for 
some distance, and then, turning N., 
terminates within about 350 yai^ of 
the preceding, the entrance to the 
harbour being between the two. At 
each extremity stands a fort. The 
harbour has an area of 90 hectares 
(about 222 acres), and an average depth 
of about 40 feet ; it is capable of 
containing 40 men-of-war and 300 
merchantmen of 100 to 150 tons each. 
The battery, built on a rock in the 
centre, is called El-Djefna, 

Two docks have been coustracted 
capable of containing the largest 
vessels. 

There are two basins for discharging 
ships near the centime of the quays which 
extend along the edge of the harbour 
for a distance of about 700 yards ; the 
arches under the Boulevard de la Re- 
publique are used for warehouses and 
various other purposes. 
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In excavating for the present streets 
in the marine quarter, the foundations 
of the ancient town of Icosium were 
laid bare. A Roman street existed 
where the Hue de la Marine now lies ; 
and two Roman cemeteries were dis- 
covered near the Rues Bab-el-Oued and 
Bab-Azoun. Icosium was probably not 
a large town, and the traces of it have 
now entirely disappeared. 

Public BuildiTigSf etc. — The Officers* 
Cluh^ next to the theatre, occupies part 
of the site of one of the Janissaries' 
barracks. It contains a monument of 
historic interest, a Moorish fountain, 
with twisted columns, regarding which 
M. Feraud tells the following an- 
ecdote : — When General de Bour- 
mont left Toulon for Algiers he took 
with him a number of printed pro- 
clamations, announcing to the Arabs 
that he came to deliver them from the 
oppressive yoke of the Turks, and to 
suppress piracy. Some one was required 
to distribute these documents, and the 
interpreter, George Garoue, volunteered 
for the dangerous servioB. He was 
landed on the coast on the night of 
the 13th June 1830, that before the 
debarkation of the French army. He 
was an'ested and taken before the 
Pacha at Algiers, who ordered his head 
to be sawn off on the edge of this foun- 
tain, which then decorated the Court of 
the Kasbah. 

A second barrack used by the Janis- 
saries now serves the same purpose for 
French troops in the Rue de la Marine. 

A third, long used as the Lycee, has 
been destroyed. The site is occupied 
by the last houses in the Rue Bab- 
Azoun, next the garden. The barrack 
in the Kasba was formerly the palace 
of the Pacha. The largest barrack 
is the Caserne d' Orleans, N. of the 
Kasba, which can contain an entire 
regiment. 

The Military Hospital or Hdpital du 
Dey is situated outside the town at a 
distance of about a kilometre, in the 
beautiful gardens which surround the 
country residence of the last Dey. It 
is well protected against the violent 
N."W. winds of winter by the hill of 
Bpu-Zarea, and is entirely open to the 



refreshing sea-breezes so necessary in 
the summer months. This magnificent 
establishment is well worthy of a visit, 
and the Econome in charge will gladly 
give the necessary permission on appli- 
cation. It consists of numerous series 
of buildings, spacious, lofty, and well 
lighted, capable of contaiping 600 or 
700 beds, or even more on an emergency, 
fitted with every requisite that the 
present advanced state of hygienic 
science can devise ; baths of every 
description, covered promenades fitted 
as smoking galleries, with comfortable 
seats, and decorated with tropical 
plants ; separate lodgings in the Dey's 
villa for officers, a cliapel, and labora- 
tories of various kinds. It would be 
difficult to find in any part of Europe 
a hospital better conducted or fitted up 
more carefully with everything likely 
to restore the health, or minister to the 
comfort of the patients. 

The Civil Hospital is at Mustafa 
Inferieur, and can make up 460 beds. 
The patients are attended by Sisters of 
Charity, as well as by the regular hos- 
pital nurses. It is temporarily located 
in barracks formerly used by the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique, but a handsome 
new building is in course of construc- 
tion. 

The Palace of the Oovemor-Generalf 
in the Place Malakhoff, was formerly 
the house of Hassen Pacha. The white 
marble columns which form the peri- 
style are very handsome ; so are also 
the pillars of the salle-k-m anger. The 
drawing-room has lately been redecora- 
ted in a very ornate Moorish style. 

The Permanent Uxhilntion of A Igerian 
Products occupies five of the vaults be- 
neath the Boulevard de la Republique. 
In the entrance hall was a pedestal of 
Algerian onyx, resting on a white marble 
base, and supporting a bust of the late 
Emperor Napoleon. Like all other 
symbols of the Empire, however, this 
bust was removed at the late revolu- 
tion. The exhibition contains speci- 
mens of the natural products of the 
country, and has a good collection of 
zoology and ornithology. 

Among the Societies of Algiers may 
be mentioned the following : — 
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The Society of Agriculture, instituted 
by Marshal Val^e/in 1840. 

The Historical Society of Algeria, 
which has meetings every month. 

The Society of Climatology, which 
publishes very interesting proceedings. 

There are no very important manu- 
factures in Algiers, the principal being 
of gold and silver embroider}', and of 
fancy articles, such as slippers, orna- 
mented silk sashes, trinkets, pipes, etc. 
There is also a good deal of essence of 
geranium distilled. In the environs 
are various manufactures, including 
foundries, tanneries, works for obtaining 
fibre from the dwarf palm, breweries, 
and distilleries. 

Four Aqueducts supply the city with 
water. They were erected in 1622 by 
Hussein Pacha, and are called the 
aqueducts oiHamma, of Telemli, oiAln 
Zeboudja, and of Bir Trariah. 

The Offices of the Steamboat Com- 
panies are on the Quay. Baggage to be 
registered must be at the office by 4 
o'clock on the day of departure. 

Environs of Algiers. 

To St. EuofeNE, Pointe Pescade, 
and the Dolmens, 9J m. 

Trams and Omnibuses at frequent 
intervals as far as St. Eugene, the latter 
occasionally to Pointe Pescade and 
Guyotville. 

St. Eughne, beautifully situated about 
1 j miles N. of the Porte Bab-el-Oued, 
is an agglomeration of villas surrounded 
by gardens stretching from the Valley 
of Consuls to the sea. They are princi- 
pally occupied by Jews, and are not 
much affected by the winter visitors, as 
the situation is less healthy than 
Mustafa Sup^rieur, and there is 
scarcely any walk except along a 
crowded and dusty public road. 

From St. Eugene a footpath leads up 
the side of the hill to the new Church 
ofNttre Dame. d'Afrique, conspicuously 
placed on a shoulder of Mount Bou- 
"^area, having a magnificent view of the 
'ty and the sea. It is built in the 



Romano-Byzantine style of architecture, 
and has by no means an unpleasing 
effect. The walls of the interior are 
covered with votive offerings of all 
kinds, amongst which those of sailors 
predominate ; indeed, this class of the 
community has made the church par- 
ticularly its own. 

Every Sunday a ceremony is per- 
formed which has no parallel perhaps 
in any other in the world. After ves- 
pers have been chanted, the clergy 
intone the prayers for the dead, and go 
in procession to the point overhanging 
the sea, where the officiating priests 
perform all the ceremonies over this 
vast grave, which the church appoints 
for ordinary funerals. 

There is a curious statue of the 
Archangel Michael in this church, 
made of solid silver, valued at about 
£4000 ; it belongs to the confraternity 
of Neapolitan fishermen, and is en- 
closed within a rail of gilt-iron, covered 
with a silken veil, which the sacristan 
will always be willing to raise for the 
inspection of the curious. 

Beyond l^tre Dame d'Afrique is 
the VaUe des Consuls, so called from 
having been the favourite residence of 
those functionaries during the time of 
the Deys. The farthest on house on the 
road was the British Consulate figured 
in Mrs. Broughton*s book. Nearer the 
church is the Petit Seminaire and the 
Archbishop's country house on the site 
of the French Consulate. 

1} miles beyond St. Eugene is the 
Pointe Pescade, or Mersa-ed-Dehhan, a 
reef of rocks ranning out into the sea, 
on which stands the fort of the same 
name ; built in 1671 by El-Hadj Ali 
Agha, and restored in 1724 and 1732. 
The village itself consists only of a few 
houses, some of which are handsome 
residences, and nearly all possess a fine 
view. 

Beyond this are the ruins of another 
fort, which is said to have been the 
residence of Aroudj. The coast here, 
as well as at St. Eugene, is bold and 
rocky, and in rough weather the waves 
dash with tremendous violence on the 
reefs. 

At the foot of the Turkish fort a 
beautiful ravine runs into the moun- 
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tains, having a narrow path about 
60 ft. up on the side. Here a cave 
was recently discovered : the entrance 
is very narrow, but it widens out con- 
siderably farther on. *A careful exa- 
mination brought to light numerous 
interesting bones, shells, and flint in- 
struments. 

6 m. Cape Caxine, on the summit of 
which is a lighthouse, with a revolving 
light of the first order, visible at a dis- 
tance of 24 miles. 

8| m. Giiyolville, so called after 
Comte de Guyot, director of the In- 
terior from 1840 to 1846, built in 1845 
on the site of an Arab village, Ain 
Benian. It is one of the most pros- 
perous villages in the vicinity of 
Algiers for its size. It has a popula- 
tion of 500. Just beyond it on the 
sea shore are some curious Roman 
quarries. Turning off here to the left, 
the road to Cheragas crosses an undula- 
ting and partly uncleared country. 
About half way, and a little more than 
a mile to the west, are about a dozen 
megalithique monuments still entire, 
and a considerable number in a less 
perfect state of preservation. These 
present the now familiar structure of 
dolmens — namely, a large tabular stone, 
supported on four upright ones. Several 
interesting objects have been found in 
those that have been opened, such as 
bones, pottery, bronze ornaments, etc. , 
which may be seen at the rooms of the 
Society de Climatologie, Place Bruce. 
The traveller may vary the drive by 
returning by Staoueli (see p. 111). 

To Botj-Zarea, 3 J miles. 

This village is situated on the moun- 
tain of the same name, which has an 
elevation of about 1250 ft. above the sea- 
level, from it there is a splendid pano- 
ramic view, extending on every side 
nearly as far as the eye can reach. 

Half a mile above Bou-Zarea is the 
small Koubba of Sidi Naaman, which is 
worth visiting ; and several others 
stand among the dwarf palms, which 
here attain a remarkable height. 

In making this excursion the tourist 
might ascend by the Toumant Rovigo, 
lefive the city by the Porte du Sahel, 
pass the village of El-Biar, and return 



by the valley of Bou-Zarea, down wliich 
a lovely tortuous road conducts him 
to the Porte Bab-el-Oued, passing the 
Poudri^re, which is situated on an 
isolated mamelon just above the Cite 
Biigeaud. 

About one-third of the way down is 
an establishment of Petitea Soeures des 
PauvreSj an excellent charity, well 
worthy of a visit. About 60 old men 
and women find an asylum here, and, 
as it is entirely supported by voluntary 
donations, contributions either in 
money or in old clothing are gratefully 
received. 

To Koubba, 5 miles. 

1 mile beyond the Passage de Con- 
stantine the road reaches I/Agha, one 
of the annexes of Algiers. It contains 
many large manufactories and work- 
shops, such as agricultural implements, 
cart and carriage factories, com and 
saw mills, etc. To the left hand of the 
road are the gas-works, and the female 
prison in the ancient Lazaretto. 

f of a mile farther, keeping the road 
to the 1., is Mustafa Inf&ri&iirt which, 
like nearly all the surburbs of Algiers, 
contains numerous viUas standing in 
their own grounds. The village lies on 
the lower slope of the hUl on which 
Mustafa Supirieur is situated, of which 
place it is a continuation. There is 
nothing particularly attractive about it 
except Its situation. Close by is the vast 
Champ de Manoeuvres, used as a review- 
ing and exercising ground for troops. 
The plain is large enough to allow 25, 000 
men to be reviewed at once. Horse- 
racing takes place here periodically. 

On the rt., 2^ m. from Algiers, is 
the small Koubba of Sidi Mohammed 
ben A bd-er-Eahmxm bote Koberain, " the 
man with two tombs." He it was who 
founded the religious confraternitj'^ 
which bears his name, and to which a 
vast number both of Kabyles and 
Arabs are affiliated. After having made 
a voyage to Egypt, inhabited Algiers 
under Baba Mohammed Pacha, and 
died in Kabylia, in the country of the 
Beni Ismail, a branch of the Guech- 
toula, of which he was a native, and 
there a tomb was raised over his re- 
mains. The Algerians caused the bod^ 
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to be carried off and interred where 
it now lies, and the excitement caused 
by the act was only appeased by giving 
out that the body of the saint had been 
miraculously doubled, and rested in 
both tombs. Great numbers of Moorish 
women visit this cemetery every Friday 
afternoon. 

A little farther on is the Jofl'din 
(TEsmif a sarden of about 200 acres in 
extent. This was commenced in 1832, 
and while it remained in the hands of 
Government was kept up with great 
care ; now it has been made over to the 
Sociiti OMrcUe Algirienne, and the 
commercial element is more considered 
than the advancement of science. Still 
it contains a most interesting collection 
of plants, both in the open air and in 
greenhouses. Ornamental plants are 
cultivated in great numbers and ex- 
ported to the principal cities of Europe. 
The avenues of sycamores, palms, bam- 
boos and magnolias are especially 
worthy of notice. 

On the opposite side of the road, on 
the sloi)e of the hill, is another and 
most attractive portion of the same 
garden, principally devoted to Austra- 
nan plants, such as eucalyptus, auri- 
carias, acacias, etc., the whole crowned 
by a beautiful wood of Canary pines. 
There is a fine old Moorish house in it 
The gardens are open to the public ; 
and at the Cafi des PlcUanes, just by 
the entitince, coffee and other refresh- 
ments may be obtained. 

Here it was that the Emperor 
Charles Y. commenced on the 23d 
October 1541 to disembark his army 
of 24,000 men, the debris of which were 
re-embarked on board such of his vessels 
as escaped the tempest eight days later 
at Cape Matifou. 

It may be well to give here some 
account of the Societe Generale Alge- 
rienne, to which this garden has been 
granted for a nominal rent of 1000 
francs a year. The convention passed 
between it and the Imperial Govern- 
ment in 1865 stipulated that it was to 
have a capital of 100 millions of francs, 
to be devoted exclusivelv to industrial 
and agricultural works, the exploitation 
of mines and forests, the erection of 
irrages and irrigational canals, the 



establislmient of manufactories, etc. 
It was to lend a further sum of 100 mil- 
lions of francs to the state, to be applied 
in similar works of public utiUty, and the 
Government made over to the company 
100,000 hectares (250,000 acres) of the 
best land in the colony at a nominal 
rent of 1 franc per hectare per annum 
during 50 years. The company totally 
failed in all these conditions ; it con- 
fined itself to financial operations, 
mostly out of Algeria, and met with 
serious losses, it is now (1878) in 
course of liquidation, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that this immense extent 
of country-, as well as the Jardin d'Essai, 
may be resumed by the State, and 
turned to better account 

3} m. from Algiers is the Ruisseau, 
where the road to Birmandrais and 
Blidah branches off, through the 
wooded valley of the Femme SauvagCf 
so named in contrast to a young lady 
who kept a cafe restaurant in this 
ravine 80 years ago. 

Fi*om the Ruisseau the road ascends 
to Koubba, a village situated high 
above the sea, and commanding a mag- 
nificent view on every side. 

The principal feature here is the 
Seminaire or Ecclesiastical College, 
containing two branches, one for about 
30 boys and the other for an equal 
number of older students, who are 
usually deacons or sub-deacons. It 
consists of two long corridors leading 
out of an immense central court. The 
eastern corridor contains the dormitories 
of the Grand and the western one those 
of the Petit Seminaire. To the north 
are the rooms of the Superior and 
apartments for the Archbishop, while 
the southern side is occupied by the 
refectory and other offices. In the 
central court is the church, the 
immense dome of which is one of the 
most prominent objects in the land- 
scape seen from Algiers. This place 
owes its name to a small Mohammedan 
KovMa or tomb, situated in the garden 
of the Seminaire, now used as a chapel. 

The grounds of the Seminaire are 
very extensive, and chiefly laid out in 
vines ; on the N. side is a very fine 
Chemin de la Oroior, with chapels, grot- 
toes and sculptured stations. 
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Instead of returning by the same 
road, the traveller may strike off to 
the right on passing the village, leave 
Vieux Koubba to the left, and passing 
through a shady road bounded on each 
side by beautiful gardens and country 
houses, mostly Moorish, emerge at the 
village of Birmandrais, and so regain 
Algiers by the Colonne Voirol. 

If he is on horseback, he might 
continue frotn the Colonne to El-Biar, 
and, after passing the village about a 
mile, take a* path which branches off 
to the left opposite the property of 
Monsieur CavaiUon, maire of the vil- 
lage, and descend through the Frats- 
Vallon to Bab-el-Oued. Here he will 
get a glimpse of what the environs of 
Algiers were Uke before the conquest. 

To Maison Carrie by the lower 
road, north of the Jardin d'Essai, 1\ 
miles, second station on the railway. 

The old Turkish fort from which it 
derives its name is now used as a native 
civil prison. It was built in 1721 by 
the Dey Mohammed Etfendi, to prevent 
the landing of an enemy at the 
Harrach. It was rebuilt by Yahia 
Agha on a greater scale in 1826, to 
serve as a starting point for the various 
expeditions made by the Turks against 
the Arabs of the interior. An import- 
ant market is held here ever^ Friday^. 

Near the village is a very mterestmg 
Arab orphanage ; and here it may be 
interesting to notice the admirable 
work which the Archbishop of Algiers, 
Monseigneur Lavigerie, is engaged in 
carrying out. 

Until 1868 the French Government 
opposed anything like missionary work 
amongst the native races. After the 
famine of that year the Archbishop 
collected and rescued from starvation 
a large number of Arab children, for 
whom he created several establish- 
ments near Algiers. Firstly at St. 
Eugene, a sort of seminary college for 
such of -his boys as are destined for 
the priesthood ; they learn French, 
Latin, and Arabic, and continue to 
wear their own national costume. At 
Maison Carr^ there has been created 
an agricultural establishment, where 
the AjN^y lads are taught to work and 



to practise agriculture according to the 
European system ; some of them are 
sent to France for a time to enlarge 
their ideas. They adopt the European 
costume, and live exactly as French 
youths of a similar class. .They are 
under the control of missionaries, and 
have succeeded in turning a larse 
extent of waste land into an admirably 
cultivated farm, consisting of 300 hec- 
tares ; 90 hectares have been planted in 
vines, and 10 in artichokes, which 
latter produce little short of 30,000 f. 
per annum. 

Between Kovibha and Birkhadem an 
orphanage of a similar character, and 
on a similar scale, has been formed 
for Arab girls, where they labour in 
the fields under the control of Sisters, 
and whence they are married, as 
they become old enough, to the boys 
from Maison Carree. Two villages 
have already been peopled with these 
children. 

Near the orphanage of Maison Carree 
is the noviciate of a society destined 
later to penetrate into the unknown 
regions of Central Africa. They wear 
the Arab costume, learn the Arabic 
language, and accustom themselves to 
live entirely like natives ; in a word, 
renounce entirely their European 
habits, in order to be the better fitted 
to live amongst the barbarous people 
to whom they will be sent. There 
is also a Society of Sisters, about 90 
in number, containing amongst their 
ranks a dozen native women vowed 
to African missions, and working in 
the fields with their own hands, in 
order to show a good example to the 
natives. 

It is with these elements that the 
Archbishop hopes, little by little, to 
transform the native races, wean 
them from the obstructive and degrad- 
ing religion of El-Islam and convert 
them into good Christians and useful 
citizens. 

He has strictly enjoined all his mis- 
sionaries and converts to observe the 
utmost prudence, to abstain from the 
slightest word which might wound 
the religious prejudices of the Arabs, 
until they have won their hearts be- 
long years of Christian charity. T" 
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missionaries have all had a medical 
training ; the sisters have been taught 
nursing ; they devote themselves to the 
sick and poor wherever they ai-e sta- 
tioned. The Archbishop's first inten- 
tion was to send his missionaries 
beyond French territory into the little 
known oases of the Sahara ; the first 
that made the attempt were murdered, 
and he has now sent a party into 
Central Africa from Zanzibar (see also 
Rte. 10--/>^ AUafs), 

A short distance beyond Maison Carree 
on the road to Fort National is tlie 
property of £1-Alia, belonging to M. 
Coitlier, who has planted a most valu- 
able and instructive collection of Euca- 
lyptus and other Australian plants. He 
has more than 120 species of the former, 
many of which have already become 
sotiiciently mature to yield good seed. 

To El-Biar and Frais-Vallon, 
8 J m. — IJ m. beyond the Porte du 
Sahel is the Fort de VEmpereur^ once 
a strong fortification commanding the 
city, built in 1543 by Hasaen Pacha. 
It is so named after the £mi>eror 
Charles Y., whose camp was pitched 
here. 

El'Biar (Uie wells), 2 m. farther, 
is a long stragsrling village, lying for 
some distance luong the road, ^^ome 
of the villas and couutrv houses are 
very prettily situated. ^-Biar con- 
tains a church, a school, and several 
Moorish and European cafes, and also 
a laige convent inhabited by Sisters 
of the Ik)n Pasteur, and an orphan 
asylum. 

A sliort distance beyond tlie villafii' 
the road dividt>s ; that to tlie rt lead- 
ing to Cheraga& and tliat to Ui« led to 
Ben>Aknoun and Deli > Ibrahim. A 
mile £firther on, towards Cheragas, a 
road tunis sharp to Uie right to Sou- 



1| UL from Algit^rs is the Fmili^ 
Vali^m^ a pictuixNsque valley in tht' 
Sahel. It IS a nanrow, shaii^ Irvine, 
down which rtms a mount^iiiu t<«tvnt 
In the valley is a sniall M<Mn^i 
mfiy and a flour^milU workr^l by the 
straam. Behind the mill a s^^ep (Vvt- 
path leads up to the miueml sratnjfp;^ 
of Aio^in^ Srnhk^y one of which is en- 



closed in the KoiU}ba of Sidi Medjber. 
The waters are ferru^ous and al- 
kaline, and are considered of great 
medicinal value. 

To Birkhadem, by Mustafa Sup^- 
RIEUR, 6 m. — Leaving Algiers by the 
Porte d'Isly, the road runs for a short 
distance nearly parallel to that to the 
Agha, and in about 1\ miles reaches 
Mustafa Sup4rteur, the most fashion- 
able and the favourite place of resi- 
dence for both residents and visitors. 

Mustafa is situated on a slope of the 
hills, which are luxuriantly wooded : 
and the numerous white Moorish and 
French villas, in their gardens of 
palms, bananas, cypresses and aloes, 
the groves of orange and lemon trees, 
and the magnificent views of both sea 
and land, combine to render it the 
most beautiful of the suburbs of 
Alters. 

The residence of the Governor - 
Greneral is at this place. 

1} m. farther, on the highest point 
of the route, is placed a column bear- 
ing the name oi General Yoirol, who 
constructed' this road. The residence 
of Colonel Playfair, English Consul- 
General, is at Sidi Alowi, a little farther 
off. 

Among the many beautiful excur- 
sions round Mustafa, that to the VaZUy 
of the Ift/dra^ where a fine ivy-covered 
aqueduct may be seen, should not 
be omitted. 

From the Colonne Yoirol the road 
descends through a prettUy-wooded and 
fertile country to the village of Birmanr 
tirafs^ situated at the head of the valley 
of the Femme Sanvage. The proper 
orthos;raph Y of this name is Bir Mourad 
AVi> {the Well of Mourad the Captain), 
a celebrated ren^ade Flemish corsair. 
The vegetation is rich and luxuriant ; 
and the village contains a pretty fonn- 
^un» and is well supplied with water. 
Opi^osite is the village church in a 
sjn>ve of plane-trees. 

/^VW^^uiVm ^the Well of the Shive), is 
alxHit ^ miles beyond Birmandrais, It 
pi^vsMsaK! a ehuith and a school for both 
K>ys a»i gtris. Thete is a curious 
Miv>n^ fountain at this place, sap- 
i4i<xl by an aqnednct. The village is 
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^urrounded by orchards containing 
*riiit trees of every description, and 
quantities of oranges, vines and cereals 
are also cultivated. 

In the fort above the village is an 
establishment for 400 or 600 military 
prisoners, who are let out as labourers 
to the colonists round about. There is 
also a very interesting female Arab 
orphanage (see p. 109). 

The village of Saoula is a little more 
than 1 m. to the S. of Birkhadem. 

To Sidi-Feruoh by Cheraqas, 16 m. 

To El-Biar (see p. 110). 
J m. beyond El-Biar, at the Bivouac 
des Indig^neSf the road to Douera 
branches off to the left. A short dis- 
tance from the Bivouac is the spot 
where a whole regiment of French 
was slaughtered by the Arabs at the 
time of the conquest, through the 
negligence of the commanding officer, 
who omitted to keep a sufficient armed 
guard. Before coming to Cheragas the 
road commands a splendid view of the 
coast, from Sidi-Feruch as far as Tipasa 
and Djebel Chennoua. 

Cheragas, 7i m., situated at the 
entrance of the Plain of Staoueli, has 
a public garden and a fountain, orna- 
mented by a bronze bust of Marshal 
Pelissier. Here are several distilleries 
for making perfumes from the various 
odoriferous plants, which are largely 
cultivated. The country around is very 
fertile, producing all kinds of cereals, 
vines, tobacco, olives, cotton, and flax. 

La Trappe de Staoueli, lOi m. — 
The religious order of monks called 
Trappists obtained leave from the 
Government in 1843 to build a monas- 
tery, and were granted about 2500 
acres of the surrounding land, which 
was then almost a desert, but which 
has been transformed by their exertions 
and industry into a fertile country, 
producing vines, oranges, fruit-trees, 
and all species of cereals and vegetables. 
There are two corn-mills, the water for 
driving which is brought by an aque- 
duct, 30 ft. in height. 

The monastei^ itself is a rectangular 
building, contaming a courtyard sur- 
rounded by cloisters, and a chapel 
which occupies one wing of the build- 



ing. The walls are covered with in- 
scriptions calling to mind the miseries 
of life, among which may be seen the 
following : — " S'il est triste de vivre k 
la Trappe, qu'il est doux d'y mourir.'* 
To the left is the farm, containing the 
stables and sheds for the large Socks 
and herds of the establishment, and to 
the right are the various workshops, 
the forge, bakehouse, wheelwrights* 
and carpenters' shops, dairy, etc. The 
cemetery is close at hand. Facing the 
monastery, in the midst of a clump of 
palm-trees springing from a single root, 
stands a statue of the Virgin, called 
Ndtre Dame de StaovMli. The monas- 
tery is built on the spot where the 
battle of Staoueli was fought between 
the French and Turks on June 19, 1830. 
The number of monks is about 100. 

The town of Staoueli is 1 J m. N. of 
La Trappe, and contains 200 inhab. 

Sidi Feruch, more correctly Sidi- 
Furrudj\ 16m., celebrated as the land- 
ing-place of the French army on June 
14, 1839, is an elevated peninsula, 
stretching 1000 yards into the sea, on 
the top of which stands a round tower 
built by the Spaniards, and called 
Torre Chica. 

Here was the Koubba of the Saint, 
regarding whom the following legend 
is told : — ** A Spanish Captain coming 
one day to the spot found the holy 
man asleep, and carried him on board 
his vessel to sell him in Spain, but 
notwithstanding that the wind was 
favourable and filled his sails, the ship 
remained immovable. The Christian 
understood that this was a miracle, 
and ever afterwards remained the 
devoted friend and follower of Sidi- 
Furrudj. Both friends were buried in 
the same grave. 

In 1847 the remains of the two 
friends were disinterred, and reverently 
buried by the French authorities in 
the cemetery of Sidi Mohammed at 
the Oued Aggar at Staoueli. 

The small village was founded in 
1844, and for some time was an import- 
ant place for the sardine fisheries, 
but was afterwards nearly abandoned. 
At the present time, owing to the new 
buildings and increasing number of 
inhabitants, the fisheries have agai 
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begun to prosper. The new barrack, 
capable of accommodating 2000 men, 
is a substantial building in the fort. 
The principal entrance is ornamented 
witii sculptured trophies of peace and 
war. On the marble slab is tne follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Ici 

Lb 14 JuiN 1830, 

Pab l'obdre dd Roi Charles X., 

Sous LE COMMANDEMEMT DU a^NBRAL DE 

BODRMOMT, 

L'ARMEE FRANQAIBE 

Vint arboreb ses^drapeaux, 
Rendre la Liberie aux mers, 

DOKNBB L'ALOERIE Jl LA FbANCB. 

Here was found a chapel in memory 
• of St Januarius with the inscrip- 
tion : — 

BIO EST JAKVARI 

I ET riLLII EJVB MBMORIA, 

QVI TIXIT ANNIS XLVII MENSIByS V 

DiacEssrr in pace vi . . . anno^ proving. 
ccocx. 



To Cape Matifou and the Ruins 
OF RusGUNiA, 16 J Miles. 

This may be done if desired by 
public conveyance, as omnibuses per- 
form the journey twice daily in three 
hours. 

18 kil. Le Fort de VEaUy built in 
1581, by Djafar Pacha. It owes its 
name to a famous well of water within 
the walls. The village close to the 
Fort was founded in 1850, chiefly by 
the Mahonnais, natives of Minorca. 
The land was then densely covered 
with brushwood ; five years later it 
was thoroughly cleared, and now 50 
Norids, each one irrigating six acres 
of land^ have converted it mto a pro- 
ductive market-garden, yielding easily 
an annual out-turn of £30 an acre. 

20 kil. La Eassauta. In 1836 a 
Polish General, the Prince de Mir, 
obtained from the Government the 
grant of a large tract of land near this 
place, for the purpose of trying some 
experiments in agriculture, which, 
however, weire not successful 

24 kil. VOued KhamiSf where there 
is a small battery. 

26 kil. Rusgunia ruins. This Roman 

city occupied in ancient times a cir- 

ular area of great extent ; and the 



mosaics, medals, eolumns, etc., which 
have been found scattered around, 
seem to indicate that Rusgunia was 
an important colony. The debris of 
this city was extensively used as build- 
ing material for Algiers. 

The following inscription on a stone 
from these ruins, which is now built 
into the roof of a vault, used as a wine 
store, by the Intendance Militaire 
almost below the statue of the Due 
D' Orleans, proves the identity of Rus- 
gunia. 

L. TADIO L. FIL. QTTIR. 

RQGATO 

DEC. aed: IIVIR IIVIR 

Q. Q. RU80 ET RVSO. 

00NBIBTENTE8 OB 

MERITA QUOD FRU 

MRNTUM INTULERIT 

ET ANNONAM PAS 

S7 . . . . CIT INCRESCERE 

AERE COLLATO. 

** To Lucius Tadius, son of Lucius 
Quirinus, called Rogatus, the Decu- 
rions, ^diles, Duumvirs, and the 
quinquennial Duumvirs of Rusgunia, 
and the inhabitants of Rusgunia, on 
account of his merit in nirnishing 
com, and contributing to the public 
stores. By subscription." 

27 kil. MiUifoUy a small hamlet 
founded in 1863, on a promontory 
km vn to the natives as Tamentafoust. 
The ruined Fort was built by Ramdan 
Agha in 1661, when Ismael was Pacha ; 
and from it was fired the salute on the 
arrival of a new Pacha of Algiers. A 
short distance off is a fountain called in 
Arabic '^Ishrub wa Iiarab,** signifying 
"Drink and go away." The caution 
was given because of the prevalence of 
fever, which seldom spared those who 
slept near by. It was at Matifou that 
the Emperor Charles V. re-embarked 
after his disastrous expedition against 
Algiers, in 1541. 



fondoxjk and the barrage of the 
Khamis. 

This also may be done by omnibuses 
which run from Algiers twice a day. 

19 kiL La Maison Blanche^ where 
the road to Dellys branches off to the 
lea 
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27 kil. Bou-Hamedi, a village of 300 
inliab., founded in 1856. 

33 kil. Frnidouk, Pop. 3550. No 
good Inn, The name was given in 
consequence of the Arabs formerly 
possessing a covered market, or ** Fon- 
douk," in this place. The town is 
built within a loopholed wall, protected 
by a small fort at each corner ; and 
lies on the left bank of the Oued 
JOmmis. 

The French camp was situated on a 
mamelon about J m. off. The Govern- 
ment are trying to make Fondouk an 
important centre of colonisation ; but 
although the soil is very productive, 
the place has the drawback of being 
much subject to fever in the hot months. 

The countiy round is irrigated by 
the waters of the Khamis. A barrage 
or dyke is in course of construction, 
which, when finished, will render 
this district the richest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algiers. Everything has 
not to be created here as in the valley 
of the Chelif. This extreme corner 
of the Metidja has even now many 



fine villages and farms in full activity, 
and the pecuniary returns from the 
work will be immediate. 

Before the end of 1879 it is calcu- 
lated that the work will be completed, 
and an extensive system of canals will 
disseminate over a hundred thousand 
acres of land the water collected in 
the reservoirs during the winter 
months. 

It is situated at 7 kil. from Fondouk, 
in the gorges of the Oued Khamis, 
The foundations of the dam repose on 
an impermeable stratum, 6 metres 
below the surface of the soil ; the 
superstructure, built of stone and 
hydraulic cement, has a height equal 
to the breadth of its base, 35 metres. 
The quantity of water which this will 
preserve, is 1,500,000 cubic metres, an 
amount which may safely be calcu- 
lated on during the driest winter ; and 
as even in summer the sources of the 
stream continue to flow, enough may 
be expected from them to make up for 
the loss by solar evaporation. 

The cost will be about 2,300,000 f. 
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ROUTE I. 

ALGIERS TO PHILIPPEVILLE, BONK AND TUNIS BY SEA. 



Stations. 



Algiers 
Dellys - 
Bougie 
Dji4jelly - 
CoUo - 
Philippeville 
Bone - 
La Calle - 
Tunis - 

Return- 
Tunis - 
La Calle - 
Bone - 
PhilippevUle 
CoUo . 
DJi^jelly - 
Bougie 
DeUys - 
Algiers 



Ci«- Valery Frdres. 



Arrival. 



Wed. 5 P.M. 
Thur. 2 A.M. 
Thur. 4 P.M. 
Pri. 12 P.M. 
FrL 6 A.M. 
Sat. 2 A.M. 
Sat. 6 P.M. 
Sun. 9 A.M. 



Wed. 7 a.m. 
Wed. 1 P.M. 
Sun. 6 A.M. 
Sun. 8 P.M. 
Mon. 6 A.M. 
Mon. 1 P.M. 
Tues. 6 A.M. 
Tues. 2 P.M. 



Departure. 



Wed. Noon. 
Wed. 8. P.M. 
Thur. Noon. 
Thur. 7 P.M. 
Fri. 3 a.m. 
FrL 7 P.M. 
Sat. 2 p.M 
Sat 8 P.M. 



Tues. 6 P.M. 
Wed. 9 A.M. 
Sat. 10 P.M. 
Sun. 6 P.M. 
Sun. 11 P.M. 
Mon. 9 a.m. 
Mon. 10 P.M. 
Tues. 9 A.M. 



\ 



Nav. Mixte. 



Arrival. 



Wed. 8 A.M. 
Wed. 4 P.M. 

Thur. 4 A.M. 
Fri. 4 A.M. 



Bat. 3 A.M. 

Sun. 6 A.M. 
Sun. 1 P.M. 

• • 

Mon. 9 A.M. 



Departure. 



Tues. 8 P.M. 

• • 

Wed. Noon. 
Wed. 8 P.M. 

Thur. 10 p.m. 






Pri. 10 P.M. 
Sat 10 P.M. 

« • 

Sun. 9 A.M. 
Sun. 8 P.M. 



The steamers of the Valery Company are excellent, those of the Navigation 
Mixte or Touach very tolerable. The fares are as follow : 





Valery. 


Mixte. 


Stations. 


First 


Second. 


Third. 


First 


Second. 


Third.. 


Dellys 

Bougie - . - - 
DjidjeUy - - - . 

CoUo 

PhUippeviUe - 

Bone 

La Calle - . - - 
Tunis 


fr. 
17*00 
28*00 
36*00 
62-00 
66 00 
73-00 

126-00 


fr. 
12-00 
19-00 
26*00 
36-00 
38-00 
61-00 

90**6o 


fr. 

6*00 
10-00 
12 00 
19-00 
19 00 
23-00 

• • 
« • 


fr. 

23*00 
30-00 

46*00 
60-00 

« • 
• • 


fr. 

16**00 
20-00 

3o'-6o 

42 00 

• • 

• • 


fr. 

8-6o 

10-00 

16*00 
18 00 

• • 

• • 



The steamer on leaving Algiers takes 
an easterly course towards Cape McUifcm, 
where there is a fixed white light on a 
masonry tower seen 8 miles off; the 
I>assage across the bay affording a 
splendid panoramic view of the city and 
suburbs. A short distance beyond the 
cape are some rocks called by the 
Irabs Mersa ToumUlin, where the 



French steamer '' Sphinx " was wrecked 
in 1845. 

From Matifou the coast is low and 
uninteresting as far as 

44 naut. nu Dellys, Pop. 2248. 

Hotels : De la Colonic ; de France. 
Charts — Boom, from 2 to 8 f . ; cafe 
au lait, 60 c. ; dejeiiner, 2 f. 50 c. ; 
dinner, 3 f. ; service, 50 c. 
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The modern town is picturesquely 
situated on a plateau, and, like >ll the 
towns on the coast, faces the east. 

The Arab town is to the north of the 
modem one. 

During part of the winter the har- 
bour is almost inaccessible, though 
tolerably sheltered from the N.W. To 
the S. and W. it is surrounded by 
slightly elevated Wlls detached from 
the last counterforts of the range which 
runs along the coast ; it is therefore 
only partially sheltered from the N., 
the N.E., and E. winds. 

French Dellys contains large rega- 
larly-built streets, and a pretty square 
planted with trees. The town is sur- 
rounded by a fortified waU, which is 
pierced by loopholes. 

There is a handsome Tnosque, which 
was built by the French in exchange 
for the ancient one given up to them 
by the natives ; also a church, a free 
school, a large hospital, and barracks 
for 800 men. The Arab town is Ql-built, 
dirty, and crowded. 

A school of " arts et metiers " is about 
to be established here, to replace that 
destroyed at Fort National during the 
insurrection of 1871. 

From the lighthouse to the end of 
the promontory there is a splendid view 
of the coast, which is here bold and 
Tock-bound. The soil is particularly 
favourable for cultivation, and the 
climate is considered exceedingly 
healthy. 

Dellys is built on the site of the 
Boman town of Ruscurium, the ancient 
ramparts of which are still visible on 
the western side. In 1857 a fine 
marble sarcophagus was discovered, 
which is now in the museum at Algiers. 
Kuscurium was finally destroyed by an 
earthquake, and Dellys was built from 
its ruins. 

554 m. Cape TedUs. Near the 
modern village of Takseht are the ruins 
of the Roman city of RtLmbeser, 

^684 m. Cape Corbelinf near which, 
at Zeffoun, is the site of what was a 
very strong Roman position, Jhisazus. 
The ruins of an aqueduct and of several 
solidly constmcted buildings may yet 
be traced. 

1034 m. In about 10 hours after 



leaving Dellys the steamer passes Cape 
Ca/rbout or El-Metkoubf "the pierced," 
so called from a remarkable grotto or 
natural arch at its foot, through which 
a boat can pass in fine weather. Shaw 
mentions a tradition that it was a 
favourite resort of the celebrated an- 
chorite Raymond LuUy, who was sub- 
sequently stoned by the natives whom 
he hoped to convert, and who only 
survived long enough to reach his 
native Majorca. On the summit is a 
lighthouse of the first magnitude. 

Beyond this is Cape Noir^ and still 
farther, forming the eastern point of 
the Bay of Bougie, Cape BmtaCf on 
which formerly existed a Turkish 
battery of 4 guns, whence the arrival 
of vessels was si^alled to the town by 
the sound of an instrument called batic, 
the sounder of which is in Arabic 
boiuic. There is now a small lighthouse 
of the third order on the site of the old 
fort. 

106 m. Bottgie (Arab. Boujaia), 4185 
inhabitants. 

Inn: H6tel d'Orient et de la Marine. 
Room, 2 to 3 f. ; cafe au lait, 60 c. ; 
d^jeiiner, 2 f. 60 c. ; dinner, 3 f. ; service, 
50 c. 

Bougie is the natural seaport of 
Eastern Kabylia, a region very distinct 
from the Kabylia of D^urdjura, of which 
Dellys is the port. The town is built 
on the slope of a hill, and commands a 
glorious view of land and water, with 
Mounts Babor and Ta-babort^ as a back- 
ground, 6455 feet high, crowned with 
forests of cedar and pmsapo. The poet 
Campbell, who visited Bougie in 1834, 
thus records his impression : — ** Such is 
the grandeur of the surrounding moun- 
tain scenery that I drop my pen in de- 
spair of giving you any conception of it. 
Scotchman as I am, and much as I 
love my native land, I declare to you 
that I felt as if I had never before seen 
the full glory of mountain scenery. The 
African Highlands spring up to the 
sight not only with a sterner boldness 
than our own, but they borrow colours 
; from the sun, unknown to our climate, 
and they are mantled in clouds of richer 
dye. The farthest off summits appeared 
in their snow like the turbans r 
1 See p. 120. * 
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gigantic Moore, whilst the nearest 
masses glowed in crimson and gold 
under the light of the morning. " 

All the races who have saccessively 
inhabited Bougie during 2000 years 
— Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
Berbers, Arabs, Spaniards and Turks, 
— ^have left considerable traces of their 
domination. The Roman enceinte is 
still traceable in many places ; it had 
a perimeter of 3000 yards, and was 
further strengthened by detached 
works and a sea-wall. The Saracenic 
lines were constructed about a.d. 1067, 
and various portions of them still 
remain, notably a large arch at the 
landing-place, and two walls flanked by 
towers running up the side of the hill 
behind the city. 

In 1508, owing to the piratical 
practices of its inhabitants, Ferdinand 
y. of Spain sent an army and 14 ships 
of war under Don Pedro Navarro, to 
take possession of it He restored the 
Kasha or citadel in 1509, and the de- 
fensive works were further strengthened 
and restored by Charles V. in 1545, 
who himself took refuge at Bougie after 
his repulse at Algiere. 

Leo Airicanus, who published his 
"History of Africa*' in 1626, says: 
"Wonderful is the architecture of its 
houses, its temples, colleges and 
palaces." After the defeat of Charles 
V. at Algiere, the Algerians took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, and marched 
with all their forces upon it. They 
stormed the castle on the harbour, and 
the citadel on the heights, so that 
Alonzo de Peralta, the Spanish go- 
vernor, was fain to demand a capitula- 
tion. He was allowed to return with 
400 men to Spain, where the monarch 
condemned him to lose his head. After 
this the city fell into decay, and when 
Algiere was taken by the French, Bou- 
gie had only a small garrison of Turks, 
commandea by a Raid, and was not in 
a position to ofler any serious resistance 
to General Tr^zel, who took possession 
of it on the 29th September 1838. 
The most interesting buildings at Bou- 
gie are the ancient forts : Bardj el- 
Ahmer (the red fort), of which the 
ruins are seen half-way between the 
koubba of Sidi-Fouati and the Gouraia, 



was, before its destruction by the 
Spaniards, the most ancient in Bougie, 
and here it was that Salah Rais esta- 
blished himself when he took Bougie 
from them. 

The fort of Abd-el-Kader, on the 
right hand of the harbour as the tra- 
veller lands, was built before the 
arrival of the Spaniards in 1509, prob- 
ably with the remains of an older 
Roman building, and was much injured 
by the earthquake of August 1856. 

The Kasba, on the opposite side of 
the town, is rectangular in shape, 
flanked by bastions and towere, some 
of which were destroyed in 1853. It 
was built by Don Pedro Navarro, on 
Roman foundations, and beare Latin 
inscriptions, of which the following are 
translations : — 

" Ferdinand V., illustrious King of 
Spain, has taken this city by force of 
arms from the perfidious children of 
Hagar, in the year 1509 "—and " This 
city has been furnished with walls and 
fortresses by the Emperor Charles V., 
the African, grandson and successor of 
Ferdinand. To God alone be honour 
and glory. The year 1545." 

The fort Barral to the N.W. was 
also built by Pedro Navarro, and owes 
its present name to the fact of General 
Barral, who was killed in 1850, having 
been interred there. His remains have 
since been removed to the cemetery. 
This also is used as a prison. 

On the top of Mount Oouraia is the 
fort of the same name, now unused ; 
below it is a barrack occupied by 
military prisonere ; lower down to the 
W. Fort Clauzelf and on the beach, 
near the Chied Seghir, the Blockhouse, 
Salomon de Musis, called after a com- 
mandant sup^rieur, assassinated by the 
Kabyles in 1836. 

A new line of works is now (1878) 
being constructed round the town, 
consisting of a masonry loopholed wall 
strengthened by bastions. 

Bougie, strictly speaking, had no 
port ; it is situated in a deep bay well 
protected from the N.W. and S.,but 
quite exposed to the E. The ancient 
Roman harbour of Saldae was that 
part of the bay between the Kasba and 
the forage park beyond ; it was prob- 
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ably named after an older Pha3nician 
harbour called Saldou or the strong ; a 
new harbour is in course of construc- 
tion, which will, when completed, 
contain an area of about 15 or 20 acres. 
The streets being built on the slope of 
the hill are very steep, and many of 
them are ascended by stairs. The 
gardens which formerly surrounded so 
many of the houses are disappearing 
before the inevitable modern improve- 
ments ; still there are some beautiful 
walks and magnificent old olive trees 
in the immediate vicinity — ^notably 
beyond the Fort Abd-el-Kader. Below 
the gate of .the Orwnd Jiavin may be 
traced the remains of an amphitheatre, 
in the arena of which is the tomb of 
the commandant Salomon de Musis. 
Numerous Roman remains extend up 
the base of Gourata, and medals and 
inscriptions are constantly found 
wherever excavations are made. 

It is said that this town gave its 
name to the French word for a candle, 
first made from wax exported hence. 

The traveller, who has generally a 
whole morning to spend at Bougie, 
cannot better employ his time than by 
visiting the lighthouse on Cape Carbon, 
distant about 6 kilometres. A very 
easy road leads from the town along 
the flank of the mountain east of 
Gouraia, through the Valley of Mon- 
keys, the southern slope of which is 
well wooded with kharoub, olive and 
oak trees ; it then traverses the moun- 
tain by means of a tunnel, and passes 
over the pointed crest of the ismmus 
connecting the peninsula of Cape Car- 
bon with the mainland. The northern 
face of the mountain is much more 
sterile, but covered in many places 
with scrub, the only trees being Aleppo 
pine. Nothing can exceed the sub- 
limity of the landscape from every 
point of view. In front is the open 
sea, to the "W. the littoral richly 
festooned with bays, capes and pro- 
montories, and to the E. the majestic 
mountains of Kabylia. Another in- 
teresting excursion is to the top of 
Gouraia, from which a magnificent view 
is obtained ; there is a good road up, 
and the ascent may be made on foot or 
by mule in an hour : the whole excursion 



jueed not occupy 3 hours. 4f. are usually 
paid for mules for either excursion. 

There can be little doubt that Bougie 
is destined to become one of the most 
important cities on the littoraL Not 
only is it the natural port of Kabylia, 
but of the rich plains of Setif and 
Aumale. Very little labour is required 
to make the harbour perfectly secure, 
and in a militaiy point of view it is 
strong and capable of easy defence. 

[From Bougie there is a route to 
Aumale by the Oued es-Sahel. 

During summer this route is prac- 
ticable for carriages in its whole 
length, but in winter, when the rivers 
are swoUen by rain, it is frequently 
impracticable even for mules, and at 
such times the traveller runs the risk 
of being detained on the road without 
being able either to advance or return. 

There is a service of diligences from 
Bougie to Akbou ; soon it will be con- 
tinued to Beni Mansour ; thence to El- 
Esnam, or Bordj Bouira, the traveller 
can proceed by the regular line be- 
tween Constantine and Algiers. From 
Bordj Bouira there is another service 
of omnibuses to Aumale. If travelling 
by a private carriage, or on horseback, 
he would branch oft* at El-Esnam in- 
stead of going on to Bouira. 

Under any,circumstances, as the route 
is only partly completed, he would do 
well to satisfy himself beforehand by 
telegraph whether the omnibuses are 
actually running or not. As anberges 
are rare, he ought always to carry his 
breakfast with him ; dinner he is sure 
of getting wherever he can sleep. 

The valley of the Oiied es-Sakel com- 
mences near Aumale, and terminates 
in the Gulf of Bougie at 4 kil. E. of 
that city. This river, known to the 
ancient geographers by the name of 
Nasava, Nasoua^ or Nasabeth, like 
most of the rivers of Algeria, changes 
its name according to the territory it 
traverses. Thus it is successively 
called Oued Akbou, Oued Soitmam, 0. 
Beni Afesaoud, and Oued el-Kebir, the 
great river. Its mean breadth is 40 
metres, but in some places it is as 
much as 200 metres wide, and its deptli 
is equally variable. 
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Tiklat, the ancient Tubiisiiptus. A 
very fine cistern still remains, capable of 
containing 12,000 cubic metres of water. 

From this place there will branch off 
a road to Tizi-Ouzou. 

On the opposite bank of the river 
is (hied Amiseur or Cohnar, It is 
situated about 3 kil. from the r. bank, 
and 26 kil. from Bougie. A road will 
eventually connect it with Bougie by 
the r. bank of the river. 

35 kil. M'McUen, near Ou>ed Tifera, 

Eroposed site of a village to contain 30 
omesteads. 

42 kil. Sidi Akhe, Land well 
suited for the growth of figs, olives, 
and cereals, but a very small quantity 
available. 

52 kil. Fellaye. Kabyle village. 

69 kil. Ighaer-Amokrarij on a stream 
of the same name descending from near 
Akfadou. The country on the opposite 
side of the river is that of the famous 
Haddad family, whose chief. Sheikh 
Mohammed Amzian ben Ali El-Haddad, 
Mokaddem of the gi'eat religious con- 
fraternity of Sidi Mohammed bou Kobe- 
rairty from his cell at Seddxmk, which, 
he had not quitted for many years, in 
one day set the whole of Kabylia in 
flames. Without his order the insur- 
rection of 1871 could never have 
extended to Kabylia. He died in 
Constantine a few days after his con- 
demnation ; his body was embalmed, 
and will no doubt be transported to 
Kabylia, hereafter to become an object 
of veneration for future generations ; 
his sons were also sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment in New Caledonia, and 
hitherto the French authorities have 
never been able to ascertain who has 
succeeded him as head of the order. 

Beyond this, at 76 kil. from Bougie, 
is Akbou (see Route 18). 

From Bougie there is a route and a 
service of diligences to Setif, through 
the Chabet el Akhira, every Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday (Route 12). 

Travellers going from Algiers to Con- 
stantine by sea might easily visit the 
most picturesque part of this route by 
proceeding to Bougie by the steamer of 
the Compagnie Mixte on Tuesday, start- 
ing at once in a carriage to Kharata, 



Its principal affluents are, on the 
right bank, the Oued hou'SeHam^ 
coming from near Setif, and the Oued 
Amazin, which descends from Gui/sar. 
The only important one on the left 
bank is the Oued Gheir. In summer 
the water decreases greatly, and more 
than half its bed is dry ; but in winter 
it swells vd\h. every fall of rain, and 
becomes a formidable torrent. 

In 1847 Marshal Bugeaud de- 
scended it to Bougie, where he met 
the column of General Bedeau from 
Constantine, which had come by 
Setif ; these were the first French 
troops who made a reconnaissance of 
this part of Kabylia. Many of the 
tribes tendered their submission to 
these officers, and later, in 1849, 
Generals de Salles and Saint Arnaud, 
after a severe struggle, conquered the 
Beni Seliman, and again visited the 
tribes who had before submitted. 

This valley has always been ready to 
rise on the slightest provocation. It 
was the scene of the insurrection of 
Bou Baghal, and it was from Seddouk, 
the residence of the Haddad family, 
that the mot d'ordre was given which 
spread the flames of revolt over 

Kabylia in 1871 (see p. 63). 
The principal riches of the district 

are olive oil, honey, wax and grapes ; 

the last are never made into wine, but 

sent to the market at Algiers, where 

they arrive after all the others are 

over, and command a high price. They 

are also made into raisins. 

Leaving Bougie, the road ascends 

the valley of the Oued Soumam, after- 
wards called the Otced eS'Sahel, on the 

left bank. 

14 kil. La BSunion, a village near 

the Oued Gheir, created in 1872. 
24 kil. Bitche, the modem name 

given to El-Kseur, also created about 

the same time as the preceding. 
The name "The Palace" has been 

given on account of the ruin of an en- 
trenched camp, built in b^ton, by Abou 

Tachefin, Sultan of Tlem5en, about a.d. 

1327, during his futile attempt to take 

the city of Bougie. He retired in the 

following year, leaving, however, troops 

stationed along the Oued es-Sahel. 
About 4 kil. from it are the ruins of | an^ returning to Bougie on the follow- 
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ing day in time to catch the Valery 
steamer leaving Algiers on Wednesday. 
Carriages may be procured at Bougie 
from M. Juanoni, Kue Duvivier. The 
price usually charged is very high, but 
will probably become less when there 
is some opposition. The prices hither- 
to charged have been : — To Eharata 
and back, 120 f. ; to Setif and back, 
300 f. ; to Beni Mansour and back, 
240 f.] 

From Bougie the steamer continues 
its course across the Gulf of Bougie to 
Cape Gavallo. About half-way, at a 
place called Ziama, are the ruins of 
the fortified Roman town of that name. 
A short distance farther, seen on the 
right, is the rocky promontory of Man- 
sauria, beyond which is Cape Cavallo. 
Near this is a rich mine of argentiferous 
lead ore (see p. 120), and the hills around 
are full of iron and carbonate of copper. 

Between this and Djidielly is a small 
island of a bright red colour, called by 
the Arabs El-Ajia. 

In front of the latter town is a line 
of rocks, on one of which stands the 
lighthouse. 

140 m. Djidjelly (3099 inhab.), is 
built where the ancient Roman colony 
Igilgilis formerly stood, which was a 
place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. During the Vandal invasion 
it shared the fate of other towns in the 
country. 

After the Khalifas of the £ast had 
subdued Northern Africa, it passed 
under the Arab rule as a dependency 
of Constantine, and Yahia ibn el-Aziz 
built a summer residence there. This, 
as well as the town, was destroyed by 
the Sicilians, commanded by Roger II. 
in 1143. The ruins of this chateau are 
still visible on the PUUeau Galb&is, 
In the 16th century it had extensive 
commercial relations with Marseilles, 
Genoa, Leghorn and Venice. In 1514 
it surrendered to Barbarossa, who made 
it a port of refuge and repair for his 
piratical expeditions. In 1664 Louis 
XIV. , desiring to found there a military 
establishment for the purpose of hold- 
ing the pirates in check, sent an ex- 
pedition under the command of the 
Due de Beaufort, to take possession of 
it. The land forces, consisting of 5200 



regular troops, including a battalion 
of the knights of Malta, were 
under the immediate command of the 
Comte de Gadagne ; he was further 
reinforced by 200 volunteers and 20 
companies of marines, in all about 
6000 men. The fleet consisted of 15 
frigates, 19 galleys and 20 smaller 
vessels. 

The army landed on the 22d July 
1664, occupied the town» and began 
to construct Fort Duquesne, to 'defend 
it against the Eabyles. Soon, how- 
ever, a Turkish force arrived from 
Algiers with a powerful artillery. 
The Due de Beaufort, who was on 
bad terms with the military com- 
mander, had left for Tunis, and the 
position of the French became very 
critical, and eventually untenable. 
Comte de Gadagne, seeing his troops 
demoralised, ordered them to embark, 
leaving behind not only his sick but 
the corps detailed to cover his retreat. 
Many of the soldiers were massacred, 
and the remainder carried off to 
slavery at Algiers. 

This disastrous affair cost the French 
1400 men, 45 guns and 50 mortars, 
some of which guns were actually used 
against them in the insurrection of 
1871. 

The Due de Beaufort was subse- 
quently killed in June 1669, in an 
unsuccessful attempt to raise the siege 
of Candia by the Turks. He was 
blown up by the explosion of a powder 
magazine, and . his body was never 
recovered. 

In 1803 an Arab from Morocco, 
named Ben-Arach, made Djidjelly the 
head-quarters of his piratical expedi- 
tions, and captured six French coral 
fishing -ships and 64 prisoners, who 
were led chained to the town. In 
revenge, the Dey of Algiers sent three 
ships against Ben-Arach, who was 
known by the name of "the Pirate of 
Djidjelly." 

In 1839 the Kabyles took prisoners 
the crew of a brig named "L'lnde- 
pendant," wrecked near Djidjelly, and 
refused to give them up without ran- 
som. In consequence of this the town 
was attacked and captured by Colone^ 
de Ssdles in May of the same ye^ 
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At that time all that remained of the 
mediaeval towu was a square tower aud 
the wall which protected the isthmus ; 
little or no Roman ruins were apparent. 

Djidjelly now contains 1909 inhab- 
itants, a church, schools, one or two 
auberges, telegraph office, etc. 

The old town was built on the rocky 
peninsula forming the extreme W. 
point of the bay. On the night of the 
21st aud 22d August 1856, a violent 
shock of earthquake, accompanied by 
a subterranean sound like thunder, 
was felt, and immediately a great pro- 
portion of the houses fell to the ground. 
The mosques, the old Genoese tower, 
and many others were destroyed. The 
sea retreated a great distance, and 
suddenlv returned with immense fury : 
these disturbances lasted 40 seconds. 
On the following day another and more 
violent shock took place, accompanied 
by detonations and deep fissures in the 
earth, and dense clouds of dust ; when 
the shock terminated, not a house 
remained standing. During a whole 
year the shocks continued almost daily 
till they gradually ceased. 

The old city was restored as a citadel, 
containing only public buildings. A 
new town has been laid out on the 
shore of the bay to the E., surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, which enabled its 
small garrison successfully to support 
a siege of several weeks in 1871. 

A route is in course of construction 
between Djidjelly and Constantine, 
which will open out a vast field for 
colonisation, m a district where tlie 
quality of the land, the abundance of 
water, and the proximity of forests 
and mines cannot fail to secure the 
prosperity of the projected villages. 

[Djidjelly is perhaps the best point 
from which to attempt the ascent of 
Babor and Ta-babort. The journey has 
no physical difficulties, but it will be 
found hardly practicable without the 
co-operation of the Bureau Arabe. The 
author performed it in March 1878, but 
it ought not to be attempted before 
May on account of the snow on the 
summit of the mountains, and the 
difficulty of passing the rivers which 
ake their rise in it. 



The first night he passed at the 
mines of Cape Oavallo, where there is 
quite an English colony ; the distance 
from Djidjelly to this point is about 
35 kil., and occupied 4^ hours on 
horseback. The second day he pro- 
ceeded by a very difficult path along 
the coast, visiting the picturesque cave 
of Oii£d Taza and the ruins of Zvairuif 
and sleeping at Ain Bou MWaou^ the 
residence of the Kaid of Ta-babort. 
The journey took 9 hours. Thence, on 
the third day, after a ride of 8 hours, 
he reached the village of Beni Bizaz, 
beautifully situated in an elevated 
valley between the peaks of Babor and 
Ta-babort ; the scenery throughout was 
extremely beautiful and interesting in 
many respects. On the summit of the 
mountains are forests of cedar and 
pinsapo, which latter has been described 
as a distinct species under the names of 
Abies Bdborensis and Picea Numidica. 
Sir Joseph Hooker does not believe in 
its specific distinctness, and maintains 
that it is only a vaiiety of the Spanish 
tree Picea Pinsapo. Tlie botanical 
traveller must judge for himself. If he 
cannot ascend Babor, he will see both 
the Atlas and the Spanish varieties 
gi'owing in juxtaposition in the plan- 
tation of Djehel Oiuiche, near Constan- 
tine (see p. 203). The most easy and 
the most picturesque route by which 
to return to Djidjelly is through the 
beautifully wooded country of the Beni 
Foug?ialj the only tribe in Eastern 
Kabylia, which remained faithful to the 
French in 1871. During the author's 
visit the trees were not yet in leaf, but 
the whole country was carpeted with 
violets, periwinkle and blue irises.] 

Beyond Djidjelly the embouchure of 
the Oued el-Kebir is passed ; this, 
higher up, is the Eoummel of Constan- 
tine, the ancient Ampsagas, a river 
celebrated in the history of the ancient 
territorial demarcations of the country ; 
and farther on is Cape Bongiarone 
{JDj. Bou Garoun or Bou Koroun, Moun- 
tain of Horns), or Djebel Sebaa Baoos, 
Mountain of Seven Capes). There can 
be little doubt of the Arabic origin of 
the former name, and that Shaw was in 
error when he described it as a term of 
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reproach on account of the brutal and 
inhuman qualities of its inhabitants. 
He says of them : "They dwell not, 
like the other Kabyles, in little thatched 
hovels under the shelter of some forest or 
mountain, but in the caves of the rocks, 
which they have either dug themselves 
or found ready made to their hands. 
Upon the approach of any vessel, either 
in the course of sailing or distress of 
weather, these inhospitable Kabyles 
immediately issue out of their holes, 
and, covering the cliffs of the sea-shore 
with their multitudes, throw out a 
thousand execrable wishes that God 
would deliver it into their hands.*' 

This Cape is the most northerly 
point of Algeria, and rises in the 
centre to a height of 8600 ft. above the 
sea-level. It is the Treton of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, and the Metagcniium 
Prom, of Pomponius Mela. 

At Bougiaroiie there is a fixed white 
light of the firat order on a masonry 
tower, visible from a distance of 20 m. 
There is another at Cktpe AJw,y nearer 
to Djidjelly, which has a flashing light 
138 ft. above the sea, and is seen 19 m. 
in clear weather. 

The coast is bordered by masses of 
k to the N. and N.W., but to the 
E. the cliffs are lower. One of the 
principal coral fisheries is off this cape. 
Passing this, and also the point called 
JRas-el'Kebirf the Bay of Collo is 
reached, at the commencement of 
which is 

188 m. Collo (895 inhab.) 

The bay which serves as the harbour 
of Collo is protected from all the most 
dangerous winds, and offers not ouly a 
safe refuge for vessels trading on the 
coast, but a tolerably convenient land- 
ing-place for merchandise. 

Behind the promontory of El-Djerda 
is another bay, called by the natives 
Bobkr en-Nissaf the Sea of Women, so 
called from a spring named Aiii Doula, 
Fountain of Wealth, believed by them 
to be valuable in cases of sterility. 

An inscription found here, bearing 
the legend colonia MiNERViS chvllv, 
proves beyond doubt that it was the 
Kollops Magnus of Ptolemy and the 
Chulli Munidpium of the itinerary of 
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Antonine. It was a city of consider- 
able importance during the Eoman 
epoch, and its harbour was the princi- 
pal station of the imperial calleys. 

It was here that Peter III. of Arra- 
gon debarked in 1282 for the purpose 
of conducting in person an expedition 
for the conquest of Constantme, but 
when he heard the news of the death 
of his ally, Aboo-Bekr Ibn-Ouizir, 

fovernor of that city, he left for Sicily, 
rom 1604 till 1685 the French Com- 
pagiiie d'Afrique had an establishment 
here. 

The place was occupied by General 
Baraguay d'Hilliers in April 1843. 

The environs are very picturesque. 
Towards the S. is a fertile cultivated 
plain, in the centre of which rises a 
cone-shaped wooded mountain, called 
jRouinadia. 

The streams near Collo are the only 
ones in Africa where trout are found ; 
the species (see p. 74) is peculiar to the 
Oued Z'hour and its affluents. 

From Collo there is a good horse- 
route joining the railway from Phil- 
ippeville to Constantine at Robertville 
— 57 kil. in length. 

A lighthouse with an intermittent 
green light is placed on the promontory 
of El-Ljerda ; and there is a fixed red 
light at the entrance of the port 

In about 3 hours' steaming after 
leaving Collo, the boat passes between 
the island of Srigiiia, on which stands 
a lighthouse, and the coast, distant 
about i m., and passing the port of 
Stora, enters the harbour of Philippe- 
ville. 

For many years the former was the 
regular station of the coasting steamers, 
as a bend in the coast gives some 
shelter from the most dangerous winds, 
except in unusually heavy weather, 
when it is dangerous even to approach 
the coast. 

A new harbour has been built at 
PhilippNBville at a cost of £350,000, 
but it is doubtful whether it will ever 
prove a safe anchorage. During the 
storm of the 26th and 27th January 
1878 it was almost destroyed, and 
every vessel at anchor in it, six in 
number, was wrecked. It is estimated 
that half the sum originally spent ii 
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its construction will be required to 
make good the damage then caused. 

Stora is a small, prettily situated 
village of about 1000 inhab., who are 
principally engaged in curing sardines. 
The road to Philippeville is luxuriantly 
wooded with cistuis, myrtle and arbutus, 
and commands for the whole distance 
splendid views of wood, rocks and 
water. The journey, either by land or 
sea, takes about half an hour. 

206 m. Philippeville, 11,471 in- 
habitants. 

Inn : H6tel d'Orient ; quite un- 
worthy of such a town as Philippeville. 
British Vice-Consul — Henri Tessier. 

There is very little to be said about 
the modem town of Philippeville, which 
is picturesquely situated between two 
hills, and built and fortified according 
to the common type of Algerian cities. 
There is the usual Rue Nationale, 
church, mosque, theatre and one of 
the best establishments of baths in the 
colonv, situated in a fine garden behind 
the church. 

It owes its existelice to the necessityi 
which arose, after the taking of Con^ 
stantine, of having a more direct means 
of communication with that city than 
by Bone. On the 7th October 1838 
Marshal YaMe encamped on the site 
of the ancient city of Rusicada, and 
purchased it from the Beni Meleh for 
150 f. 

The Roman city was built on the site 
of a more ancient Phoenician one, the 
Tapsus mentioned by Scylax in his 
Periplus, whence is derived the modern 
name Safsaf applied to the river which 
here falls into the sea. 

It soon attained a high state of pro- 
sperity, and, with Cirta, CoUo and 
Mila, formed one of the four colonies 
of the Cirtensians. No city of Nu- 
midia with so small an area has fur- 
nished such a mass of archteological 
treasures. Many of these have dis- 
appeared, but all that remain are now 
carefully preserved in the ancient 
theatre, itself the most interesting ruin 
in the place. 

On the plateau above are the ancient 
reservoirs, which were filled by a canal, 
bringing in the waters of the Oued 
Beni Meleh, These have been carefully 



restored, and still serve to supply the 
modem town. 

The ancient baths were in the centre 
of the town, to the left of the Rue 
Nationale, and are still used as cellars 
to the military stores. 

Rusicada was probably destroyed 
about the end of tne 5th cent., idTter 
which it disappears from history, and 
its very name was forgotten. During 
the Middle Ages, Stora seems to have 
usurped the place of Rusicada, as afford- 
ing more shelter to the vessels trading 
with North Africa; but these, dread- 
ing the treacherous character of the 
coast, remained the shortest time possi- 
ble, and preferred the greater security 
of CoUo or Bougie to the west, or Bone 
to the east. 

[From Philippeville to Constantine 
by rly. (see Rte. 11) ; there is also a 
service of diligences every day at 4 
P.M. for Bone (see p. 128).] 

Leaving the port of Stora, the steamer 
directs her course towards the Cap de 
Fer, passing the small promontory of 
Cap FilfiUi, a continuation of the 
Djebel Filfila, where are quarries of 
beautiful white marble. Beyond this is 
the embouchure of the river Sanedja, 

Near this are the copper mines of 
Ain Barhar, belonging to an English 
company (see p. 127). 

The Gap de Fer or Baa el ffadid is 
a jagged, rocky point, projecting so far 
into the sea as to have the appearance 
of an island when seen from Philippe- 
ville. The highest peak is 1500 ft. 
above the sea-level. Its name has been 
given to it from its iron mines, which 
were formerly extensively worked. The 
N. side presents a wall of rock towards 
the sea. On it is a light of the third 
order, alternately flashing red and 
white every 80 seconds. Shortly after 
passing the point, the Koubba of Sidi 
AkecJi is seen above a small bay. The 
next headland is called Baa Takouchy 
which affords a shelter for small vessels ; 
it was frequented by the Italian mer- 
chants in the 14th century. A small 
rock, the lU ■ Takouch, stands out a 
mile from the shore. The Bos Aracin 
is a bare rounded promontory a short 
distance beyond the Ras Takouch. 
From this the coast is steep and rock- 
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bound as far as a conical rock called 
the V€u:he Noire, projecting J m. into 
the sea. 

The Cap de Garde, like the Cap de 
Fer, appears from a distance almost as 
an island. It is a prolongation of the 
Taage of Djehel Edough, and is sar- 
mounted by a lighthouse. On the other 
side of the point is Fort Genois, 
after passing which the steamer anchors 
in the harbour of Bone. 

264 m. Bone. Fortified place. Seat 
of a Sous-prefecture, tribunal of Pre- 
mier Instance, General commanding the 
subdivision, civil and military hospital, 
e vC , e wC. 
Pop. 23,186. 

English Vice-Consul — Mr. Abel de La 
. Croix. 

Bone is a station of the English 
Eastern Telegraph Company. 

Inns: Hotel d'Orient, in the Cours 
Nationale ; good ; room, 3 f. ; cafe 
au lait, 1 f. 25 c. ; d^jeiiner, 3 f. ; 
dinner, 3 f.50 c; service, 50 c. — Marius, 
in the Rue de TEscadre ; small, but 
comfortable. 

Bone, called by the Arabs Annaba 
(City of Jujube Trees), was founded by 
them after the destruction of Hi^pone, 
about 1 m. N.E. of the ancient city. 

The Easba was erected by tlie Bey of 
Tunis in 1300 ; and from this time 
until the middle of the 15th century, 
Bone was the resort of Italian and 
Spanish merchants, who carried on an 
extensive commerce at this port with 
North Africa. 

In 1553, Eheir ed-din, then Pacha 
of Algiers, sent a force to garrison the 
town ; but they evacuated it after 
Charles V. had taken possession of 
Tunis ; and again for some time it was 
constantly changing hands, the Geno- 
ese, Tunisians and Turks, all obtain- 
ing possession of it in turn. 

In 1830, after the taking of Algiers, 
the inhabitants threw off the yoke of 
the Bey of Constantine, and at their 
request the place was occupied by a 
bngade of French troops, but soon after 
the change of Government in France 
necessitated the concentration of all the 
available forces at Algiers, and Bone 
was evacuated, The French finally 



occupied it in 1832, when Captains 
Armandy and Youssef, with a few 
soldiers, entered the Easba, and suc- 
ceeded in defending it against heavy 
odds until succour arrived. 

Bone is a cheerful, clean and well- 
built town. Much of the old part has 
been destroyed, but some portion, in- 
cluding the Easba, still remains. The 
streets are for the most part straight 
and wide, although some, such as the 
Rv£S Fr4art, Philippe, and Suffren, are 
very steep, owing to the town being 
built on uneven ground. The best 
shops are in the modem Rues de Con- 
stantine, Damrimont, and Neuve St. 
AugvMin. Amongst the principal 
squai*es is the Place d*Armes, which is 
planted with rows of trees, and has a 
garden with a fountain in the centre. 
The Grand Mosque occupies one side, 
and on the other there are houses and 
shops, all with arcades. The PUuxs du 
Commerce and Romgo are both orna- 
mented vdth trees and fountains. 

On the southern side of the town is 
the Cours Nationale, a boulevard planted 
with several avenues of trees, and con- 
taining some of the principal buildings, 
includmg the Cathedral, Theatre and 
Hotels. 

Beyond this a new quarter is rapidly 
springing up ; it already contains some 
fine buildings, and a large and hand- 
some covered market-place. 

The old Wall, which was built by 
the Arabs, was ultimately found too 
small for the increasing town, so a new 
rampart has been erected by the French 
outeide the former one. The Gaies 
are six in number : 2 on the N. side ; 
3 on the W. ; and 1, de la Marine, on 
theS. 

The Cathedral of St. Augustine, at 
the end of the Cours Nationale, is a 
hideous building, supposed to be in the 
Byzantine style of architecture, but 
much more resembling the case of a 
Charlotte Russe ; fortunately only the 
fa9ade is very conspicuous, and this is 
the least objectionable part of the 
structure. 

A new Protestant church, simple and 
unpretending, if not elegant, has lat^' 
been built to the W. of the Cours. 

The Mosque, Djamaa-el-Bey, in 
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Place d'Armes, has been coostnicted 
out of some of the ruins of Hippone. 
The exterior is handsome and in good 
taste, Init the interior is merely a 
repetition of all other mosques de- 
scribed. 

' The Kasbttf erected in the 14th cent, 
by the Bey of Tunis, is situated 300 
ft. above the sea, in the highest part of 
the old town, all of which it completely 
commands. It is approached by a good 
road shaded by trees. The Kasba is 
now converted into a military prison. 
It is celebrated as the place which the 
Captains Armandy and Youssef, with a 
few marines, succeeded in holding for 
some months against an immensely 
superior force of Turks, until re- 
lieved by Gen. d'Uzer in 1832. Be- 
sides the Easba there are the Forts 
des Saivtons and Damrimont, and several 
batteries. 

The BarrackSf capable of holding 
3000 men, are 2 in number — one in the 
Rue d'Orleans, and the other near the 
Porte Damremont. There is a large 
Military Hospital for 400 patients in 
the Rue d* Armandy. 

The Theatre, in the Cours Nationale, 
will accommodate 800 spectators -^ but 
performances are only given at certain 
times of the year. 

The town is plentifully supplied with 
good water from Djebel Edough. The 
climate was formerly exceedingly un- 
healthy, owing to the marahes at the 
embouchure of the two rivers Sey bouse 
and Bou Djemaa, which enter the sea 
close together ; now these have been 
drained by a chain of canals, and 
malaria has almost disappeared. 

A short distance from the town is a 
pepiniere belonging to Government, in 
which are deposited a fine marble sarco- 
phagus and a number of other interest- 
ing Roman remains, well worthy of a 
visit. 

Formerly the anchorage in the bay 
was very insecure, but in 1868, after 
more than 10 years' labour, the new 
harbour was finished, and is now as 
good as any in the colony, not except- 
ing that of Algiers itself. It consists 
of an outer harbour, having an area of 
^ 50 acres, formed by two breakwaters, 

aving between them an aperture of 



about 300 yards ; within this is a basin 
containing 30 acres, surrounded with 
handsome quays, alongside which ves- 
sels can load at any state of tide or 
weather. 

EXCUBSIONS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Naturally the first excursion that the 
traveller desires to make is to the spot 
hallowed by the labours and death of 
St. Augustine. 

The ancient Carthaginian Ubbo or 
Hippoiie received from the Romans the 
name of Hippo Regius, not only to dis- 
tinguish it from the Hippo DiaiThytus, 
but from being one of the royal cities of 
the Numidian kings ; it was created a 
colony of the Empire, and with Carth- 
age it was one of the most opulent 
commercial centres of Roman Africa. 

St. Augustine, who had been con- 
verted four years before, was ordained 
priest here a.d. 390 ; here he resided, a 

Eriest and bishop, for 35 years ; and 
ere also he wrote his "Confessions," 
and his "City of God." 

In 428 A.D. the intrigues of the 
ambitious Count Boniface opened to 
the Vandal the door of the African 
continent, and Hippone was besieged 
by them for 14 montns. St. Augustine 
died during this time, and in 431 the 
city fell, and its conquerors reduced it 
to ashes, all but the cathedral, which 
escaped, together with St. Augustine's 
library and MSS. The town, which 
was partially rebuilt under Belisarius, 
was again destroyed by the Arabs in 
the year 697. 

St. Augustine was buried in the 
Basilica of Hippone. After the perse- 
cution of the Vandals had driven many 
of his disciples into exile, two of the 
last bishops are said to have carried off 
his relics with them and deposited 
them in the Basilica of Cagliari, where 
they remained for 223 years ; they 
were then translated to Pavia, and 
there they repose at the present mo- 
ment in a magnificent monument in the 
cathedral. 

In 1842 the reliquary was opened, 
and the right arm of the saint abstracted 
for the purpose of being conveyed to 
Bone ; it was taken over to Africa with 
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great solemnity by a commission of 
seven bishops, twelve priests, and a 
number of monks and nuns, and de- 
posited in the cathedral there. 

An altar had been previously erected 
to his memory amongst the ruins of 
Hippone, surmounted by a bronze statue; 
this was at the same time solemnly con- 
secrated, and a religious service has been 
celebrated there every year on the anni- 
versary of his death. 

The altar is surrounded by an iron 
railing, but this has not protected it 
from the sacrilegious penknives of tour- 
ists, whose names cover every available 
spot in and around it. However much 
our countrymen sin in such matters, 
here not an English name can be traced 
amongst the number. 

Just below this is the only remnant 
of Hippone now^ existing, the cisterns 
and aqueduct which supplied the town 
with water from 'Edough. 

Iron Mine of Ain-Mokra. — A railway 
connects Bone with the Iron Works of 
Mokta-el-Hadidj about 19 m. distant. 
This mine is simply a mountain of iron. 
In some places the mineral crops up 
above the surface of the ground, and is 
blasted and carried off ; in others it 
occurs in slanting veins, always of great 
thickness, resting on a bed of mica-schist, 
and covered wim a layer of indurated 
clay mixed with nodules of iron ore. 
The ore contains 64 per cent of pure 
iron, and 400,000 tons are annually ex- 
ported, the value of which is about five 
millions of francs. The railway trucks 
CO alongside the Quay, where vessels 
load. 

The Fort G^noiSy on the Cap de 
Garde, 3 kil. from Bone, is reached 
by a beautiful road along the shore, 
between the sea on one side, and the 
rocky, wooded hills on the other. This 
fort, now dismantled, was built by the 
Genoese in the time of Charles V. , after 
their occupation of Tabarca, to protect 
their ships when obliged to anchor in 
the bay. 3 kil. farther is the extremity 
of the Cap de Gkirde. 

The Lac Fetzara, 20 kil. distant, is 
a large piece of water, about 12 m. 
square, ttequented by numbers of wild 
fowl. It is shallow, the greatest depth 
being only about 8 ft., and the water 



is salt. It contains quantities of fish, 
and is frequented by large numbers of 
grebes, the skins of which sell for about 
5s. or 6s. each ; from this source alone 
the lake produces about £1000 annually. 
A concession has lately been made to 
the company which owns the iron mines 
of Ain-Mokra of the ground covered by 
this lake, on the condition that they 
drain it effectually and plant a ** sani- 
tary cordon" of Eucalyptus, to the 
extent of 2000 hectares (5000 acres) 
around it. 

Ascent of Djebel Edough. 

By far the most interesting expedition 
in the neighbourhood of Bone is the ex- 
cursion through the Forest of Edough. 
The road is hardly possible for carriages, 
and it will be advisable, if not absolutely 
necessary, to do it on horseback. 

This mountain is the celebrated Mons 
Papua, where took place some of the 
most celebrated events in the history of 
North Africa. 

The author cannot do better than 
quote the account which he wrote of an 
ascent of Edough in April 1875 (see 
" Footsteps of Bruce," p. 31). 

"When the Vandal King Genseric 
laid siege to Hippone, during the year 
in which St. Augustine died, the in- 
habitants of this mountain witnessed 
from their natural fastnesses the extinc- 
tion of Roman power in Africa. A 
century later Belisarius reconquered the 
countiy, and GiUmer, the last of the 
Vandal monarchs, fleeing before him, 
took refuge in these mountains, whence 
before his surrender he sent the well- 
known messf^e to his conqueror, re- 
questing that he might be supplied with 
a lyre, a loaf of bread and a sponge. 
On being questioned as to the meaning 
of this strange request, the messenger 
replied that his master wished once more 
to taste the food of civilised people, from 
which he had been so long debarred, to 
sing to the accompaniment of the lyre 
an ode to his great misfortune, and with 
the sponffe to wipe away his tears. 

" In the neighbouring port of Hippo 
was captured the great treasure of the 
Vandals : * Silver weighing many thou- 
sand talents, and a huge mass of roya^ 
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fiimiture (Genseric having sacked the 
palace at Borne), amongst which were 
some monuments of the Jews brought 
to Borne by Titus after the destruction : 
of Jerusalem. Subsequently, at the 
triumph of Belisarius in Constanti- 
nople, a Jew espying the same, stand- 
ing by one of the emperor's familiar 
friends — * It is not good,* quoth he, 
'to bring these monuments into the 
palace, for they cannot continue but 
where Solomon first put them. Hence 
it is that Genseric sacked the palace 
in Bome, and now Belisarius that of the 
Vandals.' The emperor, hearing this, 
sent them to the Christian church in 
Jerusalem. ' ^ 

" For several years after the French 
occupation of Bone, Edough maintained 
a sort of independence ; its inhabitants 
avoided all intercourse with the con- 
querors, and abstained from all acts of 
aggression. 

" In 1841, however, a Marabout, who 
lived near the Cap-de-Fer, imagined 
that Providence had called him to be- 
come the liberator of his country, and, 
as then was always the case, the moment 
a fanatic began to preach the Jehad 
or holy war, he was surrounded by a 
host of followers as ignorant and fanatic 
as himself. 

* * Several acts of hostility and brigand- 
age were perpetrated, which could no 
longer be tolerated, and a force was sent 
to pacify Edough, under the command 
of General Baraguay d'Hilliers. Three 
columns ascended the mountain simul- 
taneously, from Constantine, Philippe- 
ville and Bone, and compelled the 
tribes to recognise the authority of the 
French. For a time, however, the 
Marabout Si Zerdoud continued at 
liberty, and urged his followers to re- 
sistance. The advancing columns drove 
the hostile Arabs on to a small promon- 
tory occupied by the Eoubba of Sidi 
Akech, between Cap-de-Fer and Bas 
Takouch, when, seeing that all ftirther 
resistance was hopeless, they demanded 
aman. This was at once accorded, but 
while the negotiations were going on, a 
shot from the thicket behind wounded 
an orderly of the General, who imme- 

1 Procop. "Wars of Vandals," trans. Sir H. 
Ilolcroft, book ii. c. 6. 



diately gave the order for a general 
massacre. Many of the Arabs threw 
themselves into the sea and were 
drowned, the rest were slaughtered 
without pity. 

'* Si Zerdoud escaped at the time, but 
was captured shortly afterwards, and 
was immediately shot. 

"My principal object in ascending 
Edough was to visit the copper-mine of 
Ain Barbar, which had lately been 
acquired by an English company. The 
road is not absolutely impracticable for 
carriages, as carts descend daily with 
timber and ore, and mount with sup- 
plies ; but it is exceedingly rough, and 
after bad weather must be quite im- 
practicable. By fai' the best plan is to 
go on horseback, and we had no diffi- 
culty in hiring excellent . little animals 
at a moderate rate in Bone. The road 
ascends the southern side of the moun- 
tain, which is at first rather bare, and 
covered with tufts of diss grass, but 
very soon cork oaks begin to appear, 
and long before reaching the culminat- 
ing point the road traverses a thick 
forest of these trees and deciduous oak 
(Quercus Mirbeckii). 

" On the top of the hill, 3294 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the village 
of Bugeaud, created in 1843, and named 
after the well-known Marechal. It is 
situated in a clearing, from which there 
is a magnificent panoramic view of the 
sea on one side, and of the bay and 
plain of Bone on the other, bounded 
by the mountains of the Beni Saleh. 

" The winter at Bugeaud is severe, but 
in summer it has quite an European 
climate : and it will, no doubt, one day 
become a favourite sanitarium for the 
good people of Bone, who cannot all 
manage to get away to France during 
the hottest months. A few villas have 
already been built in the village and 
in its vicinity. After having traversed 
Algeria in every direction, I have seen 
no place to be compai*ed w^ith it as a 
summer residence. The distance is 
only 8 miles from Bone, and the road, 
excellent for horse travellers, could be 
made fit for carriages at no great ex- 
pense, especially miring the summer 
months, when even the mud of winter 
attains the consistency of stone. 
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"About a mile farther on is the yillaee 
of Edouffh, composed almost entirelv 
of buUdings connected with the cork 
establishment of Messrs. Lecoq and 
Berthon, who have a concession of 8000 
hectares of forest land. There is a clean 
and comfortable auberge here, where we 
had an excellent breakfast on our return. 

** Instead of continuing alon^ the high 
road we turned off to the light, and 
followed a path, which has been made 
in connection with the aqueduct that 
conveys the waters* of the Fontaine des 
Princes to Bone. At the head of the 
valley is a charming retreat, where 
bre^ast had been prepared for us by 
our friends at Ain Barbar. In this 
elevated spot the leaves had not yet 
begun to sprout in the beginning of 
April, but so many evergreen trees were 
mixed with the deciduous oak that we 
were in the densest shade. The sirocco 
can never find its way here ; if we dis- 
believed the people who said so, we had 
only to look at the trees themselves, 
covered with moss and polypodium, and 
to the great variety of ferns which lined 
the roadside and peeped out of mossy 
nooks and springs. Truly it is a 
princely spring, and deserves such a 
name on its own merits ; but the Orleans 
Princes once picnicked here before the 
days of the Second Empire, and the fact 
has been perpetuated in their honour. 

** An abundant and perennial stream 
flows down this valley, part of which 
has been diverted and carried in iron 
pipes for the supply of Bone. The an- 
cient city of Hippo was supplied from 
the same source, and the Roman bridge 
still exists which carried the water 
across the ravine. It is close to where 
we stopped, and is covered with ferns 
and wila flowers, and a venerable oak 
tree grows from the very centre of it. 
The under-shrub here consists chiefly of 
tree-heath, myrtle and arbutus; the 
wild cherries almost attain the size of 
forest trees, while the ground is a perfect 
carpet of flowers and creepers. 

*' At about thirteen miles from Bone, 
all this beautiful verdure disappeared 
and was replaced by blackened stumps, 
and the weird-looking skeletons of what 
had once been trees. This is the result 
of the £[ital conflagration of 1873, which 



created such havoc here, and in almost 
aU the forests of Algeria. The fire com- 
menced in the month of April, after an 
unusually strong sirocco ; and in a few 
hours the city of Bone was surrounded 
by a belt of flame thirty miles deep, 
which reached almost to its cates. 
Many lives were lost, but happify the 
village of Buceaud escaped. The de- 
struction to the forest has been very 
great, almost incalculable, when we 
consider that the prosperity of Algeria 
depends entirely on its rainfall, and 
that every acre of clearing exercises 
some influence on the climate. Fortu- 
nately many of the trees were only 
scorched and not entirely destroyed; 
they are beginning to sprout again, and 
the under-shrub will soon be as thick 
as ever. After passing this gloomy 
belt the character of the scenery changes, 
Aleppo pines begin to mingle with the 
oaks, the road takes a tiim to the west, 
running parallel to the sea, and soon 
the burnt portion of the forest is shut 
out from view. 

" The first impression that naturally 
occurs to the traveller here is, that, 
though the whole country is an alterna- 
tion of forest land and grassy slopes, 
there is not a sign of habitation ; yet 
it is impossible to conceive a locality 
better suited for colonisation, especially 
for the growth of vines, which, I believe, 
are destined, at no very distant period, 
to become the staple production of 
Algeria. Wherever the experiment has 
been tried, the result has been remuner- 
ative, and the wine of excellent quality. 

" The mines of Ain Barbar are situ- 
ated at about 25 miles from Bone. The 
right of working the mineral over an 
area of 1300 hectares has been purchased 
by the Anglo-Algerian Mineral Com- 
pany from the original concessionaires. 
The principal mineral is sulphide of 
copper, or copper pyrites, contaming on 
an average 12 per cent of pure metal, 
together with sulphide of zinc or blende, 
containing as much as 40 per cent. 
Small quantities of argentiferous lead 
ore have also been found. A large vil- 
lage is springing up at this spot ; it is 
extremely healthy and tolerably cool in 
summer, being situated at an elevation 
of 1460 feet above the sea. 
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" There is a bridle-path by which a 
traveller can descend to the French iron 
mines of Ain Mokra, and so by railway 
to Bone ; but the road through the forest 
is so beautiftil that he will generally be 
only too glad to return by the way he 
came. A few lions still remain in the 
neighbourhood, and have been seen 
within a mile or two of Bone ; panthers 
are more common, but the numbers of 
both are decreasing very sensibly every 
year." 

From Bone thetraveller can proceed to 
Constantine, either by railway to Guelma 
and thence to Constantine by diligence 
(see Route 17), or by diligence to 
St. Charles, and thence by railway. The 
first part of the latter route is through 
a wild and hilly country, at 68 kiL frckn 
Bone and 91 from Philippeville. It 
passes through Jemmapes, a flourishing 
village, near which, at Oued Amimin^ 
are some celebrated hot sulphureous 
springs, much esteemed for the cure of 
rheumatic and cutaneous affections. 

Beyond Bone the coast curves round 
towards the N.E. to Cap Rosa, 52 
miles E. of Cap de Garde. The rivers 
Seybouse and Boudjema both enter 
the sea close to Bone, and between 
them the small hill whereon stands Hip- 
pone may be seen. The shore here- 
abouts is very flat, and to the S. lies an 
immense plain, extending inland for 
many miles. About 30 kil. before 
reaching Cap Rosa, the river Mafrag 
discharges itself into the sea. Here the 
coast is more hilly, and is richly wooded. 

Cap Rosa or Eos Btm-Fhal (288 m.) 
rises to an elevation of only about 300 
feet above the water, although the hills 
more inland have nearly four times that 
altitude. This was the Ad[Dianam of 
the itinerary of Antoninus. It had a 
temple dedicated to that goddess, of 
which some vestiges are still visible. 
This has now been more usefully re- 
placed by a lighthouse with a fixed 
white light, seen at a distance of 12 m. 
Off this cape are some of the finest coral 
beds, fished by the inhabitants of La 
Calle. Beyona is a creek which com- 
municates with the salt lake Guera-el- 
melah. 

The ruined tower, which is all that 
now remains of Le Bastion de France, 



where the French- African Company ha<l 
its residence before removing to La 
Calle, is seen farther on, and after pass- 
ing the small point of Cap Gros, the 
steamer arrives at La Calle. 

298 m. La Calle, Pop. of town and 
suburbs, 3008. Pop. of Commune: 
3057 Eur., 1368 natives. 

A small town, 15 kiL from the fron- 
tier of Tunis, the principal industry of 
which is the coral fishery ; indeed, it is 
mentioned as being inhabited by coral 
merchants in the year 960. The sale 
of this article was regulated by officer 
appointed for the purpose. In 1520 the 
exclusive privilege of fishing the coral 
was grant^ to France by a treaty which 
was maintained until 1560, and was 
renewed shortly afterwards, and again 
dissolved in 1679. About this time a 
company was formed under the name 
of the ^'Compagnie d'Afrique," which 
obtained the sole right to the fisheiy. 
At first the French established them- 
selves in a little bay to the W. of La 
Calle, which they named Bastion de 
France; but in 1691 they were obliged 
to abandon it and establish them- 
selves at La Calle, then a flourish- 
ing town, called by the natives BordJ 
el-KaJa. The company was suppressed 
in 1798, when the Porte ordered the 
Barbary States to declare war against 
France. In 1807 the Dey of iJgiers let 
the coral fishery to the Engli^ for a 
term of ten years, at an annual rent of 
267,000 fr. The French regained pos- 
session of it in 1817, at which time La 
Calle was burnt by the Arabs. In 1822 
a M. Paret, of Marseilles, bought the 
fishery for eight years, and carri^ it on 
by means of 240 boats. In 1827 war 
broke out between Algiers and France, 
when La Calle was again destroyed. 

Shortly after the capture of Bone, the 
French determined to renew their com- 
mercial relations with the tribes around 
La Calle, and to provide once more a 
harbour of refuge for the boats engaged 
in the coral fishery. In the month of 
May 1836 Youssef, who had recently 
been named Bey of Constantine, made 
a reconnaissance of it, and on the 14th 
of July following. Captain Berthier de 
Sauvigny took possession of it without 
resistance. It was found exactly in the 
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condition in which it had been left after 
its destruction by fire on the 27th June 
1827. A few houses were still habitable, 
or easily rendered so ; and from the first 
appearance of the French the natives 
showed their satisfaction, and supplied 
them with abundance of provisions and 
articles of commerce. 

An interesting picture of life at La 
Calle is given by the Abbe Poiret, who 
travelled in Barbary from 1785 to 1786. 

When he lapded, the country round 
was being devastated by the plague, 
and the comptoir of the French jealously 
barricaded its gates to prevent all com- 
munication with the interior. The 
Arabs, irritated and jealous at seeing 
the Christians exempt from a disease, 
which was committing such cruel 
ravages amongst themselves, tried by 
every means in their power to introduce 
the contagion. They buried plague- 
stricken corpses at the gates of La 
Calle, they threw rags saturated with 
virus over the waUs, and, independ- 
ently of these secret attacks, a con- 
tinued and open state of hostility seemed 
to prevail. La Calle was governed by 
an agent, having the title of gover- 
nor, with about fifteen other oflEicers 
under his direction. The Arabs were 
excluded from the place, with the ex- 
ception of a few who were retained as 
hostages, or who were employed in 
manual labour. The inhabitants were 
from 300 to 400, mostly Corsicans and 
natives of Provence. Some were em- 
ployed in the coral fishery ; others, with 
the name of soldiers, were occupied in 
guarding the cattle when taken outside 
lor pasture. Sometimes these same sol- 
diers, in the guise of carters, were sent 
to the neighbouring forests to cut wood. 
Others, cailedfrigcUaires, were occupied 
in loading vessels, transporting com, 
cleaning the port, and similar works, 
and there was in addition a staff of 
bakers, blacksmiths, masons, and other 
artificers. All these employes jwere 
paid, fed, and lodged by the Company; 
Dut the fair sex was rigorously excluded. 
If sometimes the Governor was permit- 
ted to bring his wife, serious troubles 
were sure to result, and he was rarely 
able to keep her there for any length of 
time. 

[Algeria,] 



The climate was then exceedingly 
unhealthy. Violent fevers were of con- 
stant occurrence, which carried off their 
victims in four days, and the mortality 
amongst the employes was immense. 

These were people of the worst cha- 
racter, as the Company received indis- 
criminately all applicants, without ask- 
ing any questions. Most of them were 
convicts who had escaped from justice 
in France, men lost through libertinage 
and debauch, without principles of re- 
ligion, or the least sentiment of probity. 

At La Calle it was only the worst 
crimes of which any cognisance was 
taken; all others were allowed to go 
without punishment, as the Governor 
had only the shadow of authority, and 
it was necessary to humour this nest of 
ruflEians always ripe for revolt. In 
addition to the heavy taxes paid directly 
to the State, the Company was subject- 
ed to indirect taxation to an enormous 
extent, and was subjected to the most 
humiliating restrictions. It was com- 
pelled to feed all the Arabs who chose 
to present themselves. If an Arab 
killed a Christian, he was liable to a 
fine of 300 piastres as blood money, 
which was never paid, but in the 
event of a Christian killing an Arab, 
he was forced to pay 600 piastres, 
which sum was exacted to the last 
farthing. The Company was not per- 
mitted to appoint its own interpreters ; 
these were always named by the State, 
and the only qualification that appeared 
to be required was, sufficient sagacity 
to enable him to betray the Christian. 

In 1806 Mr. Blanckley, the British 
Consul-General at Algiers, contracted 
with the Dey for the possession of 
Bone and La Calle, which had been 
a century and a half in the hands 
of the French, whose contract had ex- 
pired. 50,000 dollars, or £11,000, was 
the sum agreed on as an annual rent. 
This was actually paid for some years, 
without any result following, saving 
that of keeping out the French for a 
time. 

The fishery now is almost entirely in 
the hands of Italian sailors, who come 
every year to fish on the coast, making 
La CaUe their head-quarters, and return 
every year to their native country. Fe' 
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French sailors are engaged in this hard 
and laborions occupation. 

The mode of fishing is the same as 
that followed from the earliest times. A 
cross of wood, to each extremity of which 
small bacs are attached, is lowered on 
to the bed of coral by means of a stone 
fastened to its centre. The line from the 
cross is attached to the boat, which is 
then rowed backwards and forwards in 
all directions, dragging the bags horizon- 
tally over the bed, i^ch thus collect 
the fragments broken off by the stone. 
Most of the coral is sent to Leghorn to 
be worked, where more than /OO per- 
sons are engaged in the trade. 

The old town of La Calle was con- 
tained within the present fortifications 
on a ridge of rocks surrounded by the 
sea, excepting on the E. side, where a 
bank of sand connects it vrith the land. 
On this a new town has sprung up, 
which year by year is attaining greater 
importance. Extensive works for the 

E reparation of sardines have been estab- 
shed here, and it is contemplated to 
create a new harbour of refuge in the 
bay of Bou Liffa, a little farther to the 
west, the old port being too small to 
contain vessels of a greater burden than 
100 tons. 

The town was formerly badly sup- 
plied with water: a canal of 4i kiL in 
length now brings the waters of the 
spring of Bou Liiia. 

In the vicinity are three large lakes, 
of which one, Ouerah el-Melahf is situ- 
ated south of the ruins of the Bastion 
de France ; the second is Ghierah el- 
Oicbeiraf a Uttle to the west of the town ; 
and the third, which alone contains 
fresh water, is somewhat to the east of 
it, and is called Ouerah el-Houi^ or 
Lake of Fish. 

Around them are extensive forests of 
cork-trees, which furnish a large trade 
in that substance. Immediately sur- 
rounding the town, fruit trees, tobacco 
and vines are grown with success. 

About 12 kil S. E. of La GalU is Kef- 
ov/m-et- Tehoul, where there are some rich 
mines of argentiferous lead and zinc 
ores, producing about 12,000 tons per 

annum, and at Oued el-Aroug, 13 kil. 

to S. W. , is a band of broad hematite, of 

ionsiderable thickness. 



3064 HL At 84 miles beyond La 
CaUe is the headland known as Oape 
RottXt the eastern extremity of the 
colony of Algeria. It is composed of 
rocks of a reddish colour, scarped on 
every side. A large cutting may be 
noticed in the rock from the summit, 
descending to the sea. Formerlv vessels 
used to anchor here, and the old Com- 

Sagnie d'Afrique used thus to bring 
own the cereals purchased from the 
Arabs. The remains of the storehouse 
built bv that company may still be 
observed. 

The French have not shown their 
usual sagacity in fixing the boundaries 
of their colony, or rather a desire to 
avoid even the appearance of encroach- 
ing on their neighbours, and perhaps 
some pressure from other European 
Powers has induced them to abandon 
much valuable territory, which, if the 
perscription of eighteen centuries de- 
serves to be taken into account, un- 
doubtedly belonged to Algeria. 

After the fall of Jugurtna, 106 B.c. , 
the country between the east coast of 
Tunis and the Atlantic was divided 
into three provinces, Africa proper, 
Numidia and Mauritania. At subse- 
quent periods these were ftirther sub- 
divided, but during all the political and 
geographical changes of North Africa, 
the river Tusca, or Oued el-Kebir, formed 
the eastern boundanr of Numidia. 

This continued, almost till the period 
of the French conquest, to limit the 
territory owning allegiance to the Dey 
of Algiers and uie Bey of Constantine. 
When the present boundary question 
had to be settled, the French naturally 
claimed the line of the Tusca on the 
east; the Tunisians as stoutly con- 
tended that La CaUe belonged to them ; 
so a compromise was effected, fixing 
Cape Roux as the limit, about as un- 
satisfactory and undefined a frontier 
line as it is possible to conceive. 

3154 ™« -^^ about 9 miles east of 
this cape is the Island of Tabarca, the 
history of which is most interesting. 
It lies close to the shore, the strait by 
which it is separated being about a 
quarter of a mile broad at the west end, 
widening to nearly a mile at the eastern 
extremity. It has a small harbour, 
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mncli frequented by coral boats when 
the weather is too rough to permit them 
to pursue their avocations at sea, and 
vessels of a larger size sometimes come 
under the shelter of the island to the 
east 

It is about 400 feet high, rising to a 
peak in the middle, on which are the 
picturesque ruins of a mediaeval castle. 
There are no permanent residents save 
the officer commanding the troops, who 
occupies the only habitable room in the 
castle, and an Italian, Signor Lancella, 
who acts as agent of the Bey, and sup- 
plies the fishing-boats with such pro- 
visions as they require. 

In ancient times Thabraca was a 
Roman colony ; and after the defeat of 
Gildon, under whose yoke Africa had 
groaned for twelve years, by his brother 
Mascezel, the former endeavoured to 
effect his escape by sea, but being driven 
by contrary winds into the haroour of 
Tabarca, he was taken prisoner, and put 
an end to his life by hanging himself, 
in A.D. 398 (p. 30). 

El-Edrisi (1154) speaks of it as astrong 
maritime place moaerately peopled, and 
the environs of which are infested by 
miserable Arabs, who have no friends, 
and who protect none. It was even 
then a port of refiige much frequented 
by Spanish vessels engaged in the coral 
fishery. 

In 1535 took place the celebrated ex- 
pedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 
On the conclusion of peace the perpet- 
ual right of fishing for coral was con- 
ceded to the Spaniards. 

About the same period Jean Doria, 
nephew of the celebrated Andrea Doria, 
captured on the coast of Corsica the no 
less celebrated Algerian corsair Dragut. 
On the partition of the spoil he fell to 
the share of one of the Lomellini family 
of Genoa, which exacted as the price of 
his ransom the cession of Tabarca. This 
was granted by Kheir-ed-din, and con- 
firmed by the Porte. 

The Lomellini came to an agreement 
with Charles V., who undertook the 
fortification and defence of the island, 
and built the citculel still existing, 
principally with the stones of the 
ancient city on the mainland. The 
Grenoese agreed to pay five per cent on 



all the commerce, which they made. 
Soon, however, the Spaniards neglected 
to keep up the works or pay the garri- 
son, and the flag of Genoa was substi- 
tuted for that of S^ain, and though 
the governor was still named by the 
latter power, he was obliged to render 
his accounts to the LomeUini. 

The inhabitants of the mainland 
owned allegiance neither to the Bey of 
Tunis nor to the Dey of Algiers. 

Peyssonnel visited it in 1724, when 
it was occupied by the Genoese. He 
describes in detail the fortifications 
armed with bronze cannon, bearing 
the arms of Lomellini, which he says 
^' make the island strong and sure, and 
in a condition neither to fear the Tui'ks 
nor the Arabs of Barbary." It was 
inhabited by Genoese, and had a garri- 
son of 100 soldiers, 350 coral fishers, 50 
porters with their families, making a 
total population of 1500 men. 

In 1728 the Lomellini family ceded 
the fiill sovereignty of the island to one 
of its members, Jacques de Lomellini, 
for 200,000 livres, and a branch of 
coral every year, valued at 50 piasti*es. 

In 1741, during the war which Mon- 
sieur Gautier, the Consul of France, 
brought about between his country and 
Tunis, the latter took possession of the 
island. 

A part of .the inhabitants, about 500 
in number, effected their escape to La 
Calle, and thence proceeded to the island 
of San Pietro, to the south-west of Sar- 
dinia, then uninhabited, where their 
descendants exist to the present day, 
under the name of Tabarcini, and still 
pursue the coral fishery, as well as aid 
in loading vessels arriving at their port 
of Carloforte for minerals. 

The Tunisian historian, Hadj Ha- 
mouda ben Abd el- Aziz, says that 900 
men, women, and children, were taken 
as slaves to Tunis, and their descend- 
ants still form an intermediate popula- 
tion between the Christians from Europe 
and the native Mohammedans. 

The river which falls into the sea 
opposite Tabarca, is the Oued eUKebirf 
the Great River, or the Oued ez-Zan, 
River of Oak Trees, the ancient Tuscr 
which formed the boundary betw^ 
the Roman province of AMca and ? 
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midia. It is also called in some maps 
the Oiied Barbara probably on tne 
authority of Marmol ; but this name is 
quite unknown to the people of the 
country. 

The Khomair tribe, who inhabit this 
district, have the reputation of bein^ 
the most warlike, and the most inimi- 
cal to strangers, of any on the north 
coast of Africa. Their country abounds 
in magnificent forests of oak, and 
though for picturesque scenery and rich- 
ness of vegetation it can compare favour- 
ably with any part of Algeria, and is far 
superior to any other district of Tunis, 
it is not at all likely to be soon acces- 
sible to the general traveller. The 
author, with one companion, passed 
safely through it in 1876 ; but these, it 
is believed, are the only Europeans who 
have ever been permitted to enter it. 

3364 J^- -A. little way beyond Ta- 
barca, is Cap Negre, where tne French 
founded a trading station before their 
settlement at the Bastion de France in 
1609. It was subsequently taken by 
the Spaniards, and for a short time 
occupied by the English ; but from 1686 
till its destruction, it belonged to the 
French. The principal trade consisted 
of cereals, wax, oil, and hides. 

About 25 nules to the north are the 
Galita islands, once a favourite resort of 
pirates, when they wished to careen 
their ships or lay in fresh water. A 
little farther on, about 3 miles from the 
shore, are two high rocks, the Fratellif 
the Neptimi arae of the Romans, one 
of them exactly resembling a high- 
backed chair. Thence, passing Bos el- 
AMadh (371i m.), or Candidum From. , 
Bizerta (377i m.), (q.v.), Has ez-Zebibj 
or Sidi Bou Choucha (387 i m.), where 
is the thunny fishery of Count Raffo, 
the steamer rounds Bos Sidi Ali el- 
Mekhiy and enters the Bay of Tunis. 
This is enclosed between the cape just 
mentioned, the ancient PromorUoriwm 
ApoUiniSf and Bos Addar^ or Cape BoUy 
the Pr(rmornJUiTiv/m, Mercurii. The ex- 
treme vridth of the entrance is 41 miles, 
and its depth 27. Close to the former 
cape is Kameta, or ThePUme (4024 m.), 
the Corsura of the ancients, a low 

land, pierced through in one part by 

natural arched canal, while, on the 



opposite side of the bay, is the lofty 
island of Zembra, the Djamores el-Kebir 
of the Arabs, and the ^gimurus of the 
ancients, with the smaller ones of Zem- 
bretta and Tonnara. 

South of Ras Sidi Ali el-Mekhi is the 
G?iar el-Melahf or Liake of Porto Farina 
(409i m.), into which flows the river 
Medjerda. This was at one time the 
most famous arsenal and the winter 
port of the Tunisian fleet, and here our 
own Blake gained one of his most cele- 
brated victories (p. 44). Still farther 
south is Utica, the ancierUf memorable 
for the self-sacrifice of Cato. Soon Cape 
Carthage (427 m.) is doubled, with tne 
Arab town of Sidi Bou Said, then the 
site of the great Carthace itself; while 
the eastern horizon is bounded by a 
picturesque chain of hills, the most 
conspicuous of which are ffammam el- 
enf, BcUh of the noae, so called from a 
fancied resemblance it bears to that 
organ, and to the existence of a cele- 
brated thermal spring at its base; Djebel 
BessaSj the mountain of lead^ and Zagh- 
otian, which gave its name to the dis- 
trict of Zeugitana. 

Eventually the steamer anchors at 
the Goletta of Tunis (437 m.), where we 
will leave it for the present. 



ROUTE 2. 

ALGIERS TO CHERCHEL AND TIPASA. 

This route may be done either by 
taking the rly. to El-Affroun and 
thence proceeding to Cherchel by the 
omnibus, passing through Marengo, or 
a carriage may be hired from Blidah 
for 25 f. a day. It is always cheaper 
to hire there than at Algiers. 

Algiers to 



Blidah . 

LaChiffa 

El-Aflh)Tm 

Marengo 

[Tiposa . 

Zurich . 

Cherchel 



50 kil. Blidah (see p. 169). 
57 kil. La Chiffa (see p. 148). 



KiL 


Miles 


50 


= 31 


57 


= 85* 


68 


= 40 


87 


= 64 


98 


= 61 


99 


= 61 


116 


= 72 
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62 kil. Mouzalaville (see p. 171). 

64 kil. Bou Boumi. 

68 kil. El'Affrcywn (see p. 171). 

73 kil. Ameiir-eUAln. 

80 kil. Bourkika, at the junction of 
the Milianah road. From this point 
the kilometric distances are measured 
from 1 upwards as far as Cherchel, the 
route being a departmental one, and 
no longer the continuation of that to 
Milianah. 

A barrage has long since been com- 
menced at this place, but suspended 
for want of funds. It will be 35 metres 
in height, will contain 2,800,000 cubic 
metres of water, and will irrigate 2500 
acres of land. 

85 kil. Marengo. 1346 inhab. 

Inns. — H6tel d'Orient, very poor — 
Rooms 2 f. ; cafe au lait 50 c. ; break- 
fast 2 f. ; dinner 2 f. 60 c. ; seiTice 50 c. ; 
carriage to El- Affroun 6 f. ; to Cherchel 
12 f. ;H6tel Marengo,* rather better, but 
extortionate ; Hotel de Paix or France,* 
make bargain beforehand. 

This is a clean little town, placed in 
the midst of a richly cultivated country, 
with vineyards extending over an area 
of many hundred acres. The fountains 
and reservoirs are supplied by a canal, 
which brings the water from the barrage 
of the (hied Mewad. 

[From Marengo, a road 12 kil. in 
length leads to the ruins of the Roman 
town of Tipasa, called by the Arabs 
Tefacedy signifying "ruined." The 
road leaves the village by the western 
avenue, and passing the tortuous bed 
of the Oued Meurad, enters the forest of 
Sidi-Sliman. To this succeeds a very 
picturesque country, watered by several 
streams, which uniting form the Oued 
Nador. The road eventually passes 
through heaps of cut stones and ruins 
of buildings, and enters the village of 
Tipasa. Here is a small auberge, in 
which one can lodge indifferently. The 
harbour is small, but sheltered from 
the W. wind by a projecting headland, 
and has a fixed green light elevated 102 
feet above the sea. It is said to have 
been founded by the Emperor Claudius 
on the ruins of an older city, probably 
Carthaginian. It was W t£>U plabe 
that Theodosius (father of the emperor 



of that name) started for the conquest 
of Anchorarius {Ouarsenis) duiing the in- 
surrection of Firmus. The former was 
shortly afterwards beheaded at Carthage, 
and his son nearly shared the same fate. 

In A. D. 484 the Vandal King Huneric 
imposed upon the Catholic inhabitants 
of this city an Arian bishop, in order 
to compel them to embrace uat heresy; 
a great proportion in consequence fled 
to Spain, and such of the remainder as 
refused to apostatise had their right 
hands and tongues cut off. The prin- 
cipal ruins, which are of great extent, 
consist of a Basilica in the form of a 
rectangle, now known under the name 
of the Eglise de VEst : of a Theatrey a 
Quay, and of some Cisterns, supplied 
by the Aqiceduct of the Oited Nador, of 
which the ruins extend to beyond 
Marengo, and which is quite capable 
of restoration. There is also a prae- 
torium, a gymnasium, and numerous 
private houses and tombs. A number 
of very interesting antiquities are col- 
lected together in the garden of the 
principal proprietor, Monsieur Tremaux. 
Amongst others an immense amphora, 
measuiing nearly 5 metres in circum- 
ference, and two richly sculptured sarco- 
phagi, one of which is certainly Chris- 
tian, and bears a representation of the 
Good Shepherd. 

A pleasant excursion on horseback is 
from Tipasa to Cherchel by the magnifi- 
cent Mche quarries of Djebel Chennoua. 

At Tipasa the sea has encroached 
upon the land ; and through the clear 
water parts of the ancient walls, and 
fragments of broken columns, may be 
seen. The shore is strewn with similar 
remains, partly buried under the sand. 
The small modem village is in the midst 
of the ruins of the ancient city. ] 

18 kil. Zurich, 240 inhab. A small 
village situated on the banks of the 
Oued el'Hachem. This colony was 
foimded, in 1848, on the ruins of a 
Roman villa. An Arab market is held 
here every Thursday. This village 
made a very gallant defence during 
the insurrection of 1871. A party of 
30 militia and 40 military prisoners, 
nearly all of whom were prosteate fro' 
fever, strengthened a private house 
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a hastily constructed stockade, and 
successfully held it during many days 
against a strong force of the Beni- 
Manassir. 

On the right bank of the Otied Zaouia, 
about 7 HI. to the S. W. of the village, 
lignite has been found in considerable 
quantities. 

22 kil. On the left of the road is 
passed part of the aqueduct which led 
the waters of the Oued el-Hachem and 
the copious springs of Djebel Chennoua 
into Julia Caesarea. It consisted of two 
converging branches following the con- 
tour of the hills as open channels, or 
traversing projecting spurs by means of 
galleries. In only two places was it 
necessary to carry the water over valleys 
by means of arches. The first was at 
this spot, the second a few kilometres 
farther on, at the junction of the two 
branches where the united waters were 
carried over the Chied Billah on a single 
series of arches, of which five remain. 

At the former place the water was 
carried over a deep and najrow valley 
on a triple series of arches, most of whicn 
are still entire, with the exception of a 
gap in the centre. The lower and 
middle series consisted each of 7 arches, 
of which 5 are complete ; the upper one 
had 16, of which 13 remain. The 
masonry is only of cut stone as far as 
the spring of the middle arches; the 
upper part is of rubble. All the super- 
structure above the bottom of the specus 
has disappeared, but at the south end 
there still remains a circular basin, in- 
tended to break the fall of the water 
and receive any stones or sand that 
might be washed down from the hills, 
leaving only the clear water to flow into 
the duct beyond. 

32 kil. Cherohel. Pop. 3464. 

Inn. — Hotel de Commerce, pne of the 
best and most reasonable in Algeria. 

Cherchel was originally the Jol of 
the Carthaginians; and was made the 
capital of Mauritania, by Juba II., 
under the name of Julia Ccesarea. 
After various vicissitudes it was de- 
stroyed by the Vandals, but regained 
somewhat of its splendour under the 
Byzantines. Ibn Khaldoun informs us 
that it fell into the hands of the Merin- 
'des in 1300. The Andalusians found 



shelter here at the end of the 15th 
cent. ; Kheir-ed-din took it in 1520, 
and in the following year Doria burnt 
part of the Algerian fleet here, but on 
attempting to effect a landing he was 
repulsed and obliged to retreat. When 
it was visited by Shaw in 1730 it was 
in great reputation for making steel, 
earthen vessels, and such iron tools 
as were required in the neighbour- 
hood ; its ruins were still very mag- 
nificent, but it was entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1738. In those 
days there was a tradition that the 
more ancient city had been destroyed 
by an earthquake, and that the port, 
formerly large and commodious, was 
reduced to its present dimensions by 
the arsenal and other adjacent buildings 
having been thrown into it by the shock. 
It is pleasantly flituated in a very pictu- 
resque plateau west of the Oued Billah, 
and between the mountains of the Beni 
Manasser and the sea. Ruins of former 
magnificence exist in every direction, 
and wherever excavations are made, 
columns and fragments of architectural 
details are found in abundance ; unfor- 
tunately little or no regard has been 
paid to the preservation of the nume- 
rous remains which existed even as late 
as the French conquest. Most of the 
portable objects of interest have been 
removed to museums elsewhere, and 
nearly all the monuments have been 
destroyed for the sake of their stones. 
The large amphitheatre outside the gate 
to the east still retains its outline, but 
the bottom is encumbered with twelve 
or fifteen feet of debris, and is at pre- 
sent a ploughed field : the steps, except- 
ing in one small corner, have disap- 
E eared, and every block of cut stone 
as been removed. The theatre or hip- 
podrome, near the barracks, is now a 
mere depression in the ground, though 
in 1840 it was in a nearly perfect state 
of preservation, and was surrounded by 
a portico supported by columns of 
granite and marble, to which access was 
obtained by a magnificent flight of steps. 
Here it is said that St. Arcadius suffered 
martyrdom by being cut in pieces. 
Magnificent baths existed both in the 
vicinity of the amphitheatre, where is 
now the Champs de Mars, and on the 
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opposite side of the town overlooking 
tne port. Even as late as the author's 
first visit to Cherchel, a curious old fort 
existed on the public place, built, as an 
inscription in the museum testifies, by 
the Caid Mahmoud bin Fares Ez-zaki, 
under the government and by order 
of The Emir who executes the orders of 
God, who fights in the ways of God, 
Arovdj, the son of Yakooh, in the year 
of the Hejira 924. This was built out 
of older Eoman materials found on the 
spot by the celebrated corsair Baba 
Aroudj, sumamed by Europeans Bar- 
barossa. 

Numerous columns of black diorite, 
and the h'cche of Djebel Chennoua, lie 
scattered about the place, as well as 
magnificent fragments of what must 
once have been a white marble temple 
of singular beauty. In the museum a 
great variety of fragments are collected, 
many of which probably belonged to 
the same building, together with broken 
statues, tumulary and other inscrip- 
tions, capitals and bases of columns, 
amphorae, etc., and in one comer, 
amongst a heap of rubbish, are some 
precious specimens illustrating curious 
facts connected with the state of indus- 
trial arts during the time of the Romans. 
For instance, a small section of a leaden 
pipe shows us that such implements 
were then made by rolling up a sheet 
of the metal, folding over the edges 
and running molten lead along the 
joint. An ingot of the same metal ex- 
ists, as perfect as when it left the 
foundry, with the maker's name in 
basso relievo. There is a boat's anchor 
much corroded, but still perfect in 
shape, a sun-dial of curious design, and, 
most interesting of all, the lower half 
of a seated Egyptian divinity, in black 
basalt, with a hieroglyphic inscription. 
This was found in the bed of the har- 
bour, and may have been sent as a 
present to the fair Cleopatra Selene 
from her native land. 

One of the most interesting buildings 
in the town is the military hospital, 
once a Mohammedan mosque, supported 
on 89 columns of diorite, surmounted 
by capitals brought from other build- 
ings, without regard to size or style. 
The bases are embedded in the ground, 



it having been found necessary to raise 
the floor in order to protect the building 
from damp. The mosque, which was of 
immense size, has been divided by parti- 
tion walls to make four separate wards. 

From an antiquarian point of view, 
there is no place in the province of 
Algiers so interesting as Cherchel and 
its neighbourhood ; and however reck- 
less has been the destruction of the 
precious architectural treasures which 
it contained, abundance still remains to 
testify to the splendour of the capital 
of Mauritania Csesariensis. 

The ancient cisterns, capable of con- 
taining two million litres of water, sup- 
port part of the barracks, and have been 
thoroughly repaired. They now supply 
Cherchel, as they did the ancient city. 

Marshal Clauzel nominated Hadj- 
Omar as Bey of Cherchel in the year 
1835 ; but he was unable to maintain 
his position, and the town was taken 
by Berkani, a caliph of Abd el-Kader. 

In consequence of an act of piracy, 
Cherchel was seized by Marshal Valee, 
in March 1840 ; and in August of the 
same year, the neighbouring chiefs 
submitted to the French rule. 

During the revolt of 1871 Cherchel 
was blocKaded on the landward side for 
about a month. A party of the insur- 
gents carried massacre and devastation 
throughout its environs, the aqueduct 
was cut off, and the inhabitants nad no 
water, save what was contained in the 
ancient reservoirs. 

If the traveller has a carriage, he may 
proceed from Cherchel to the Tombeau 
de la Chretienne, and reach the railway 
station of El-Affroun in time for the 
evening train to Algiers (see Rte. 3). .; 



ROUTE 3. 

ALGEIRS TO KOLEA AND THE TOMBEAU 
DE LA OHRI&TIENNE. 



Algiers to 

Staoneli 
Zeralda 
Daouda 
Kolea . 



Eil. Miles. 
18 = 11 
26 = 16 
33 = 20J 
39 = 24 



This journey may be made by di**' 
geiice twice a aay to Kolea, and a 
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riage hired to the Tombeau, or by a 
private carriage from Algiers. 

Algiers to Staoueli (see p. 111). 

About 2 Ml. beyond Staoueli, the 
road branches off to Sidi-Feruch ; and, 
passing over the beds of several moun- 
tain torrents, arrives 3 kil. farther at 

26 kil. Zerald-af a village about 2} 
m. distant from the sea^ 

4 kil. beyond Zeralda, the river 
Mazafran (lit. safifron- coloured water) 
is crossed by an iron lattice bridge, 73 
metres long. On the opposite side an 
omnibus, in correspondence with the 
diligence, runs to Bou Ismail (Casti- 
glioni), and will eventually go to Tipasa 
as soon as the road now (1878) in course 
of construction is finished. From this 
point the road ascends through country 
for the most part uncultivated, and 
covered with brambles, to the village of 

33 kil. Daouda (pop. 308), situated 
at an elevation of 300 ft. above the 
sea ; founded in 1843, and now flourish- 
ing and prosperous. The country ad- 
joining is extremely fertile and well 
watered, and the village contains a ch. 
and schools, and is one of the prettiest 
of the Sahel. 5 kiL farther is 

39 kil Kolea. 3399 inhab. 

Inn: Hdtel de France,* good. 

Kolea enjoys a certa^ amount of 
renown, from the fact of the celebrated 
Marabout Sidi Ali Embarek having 
lived and performed many miracles in 
this place. He was originally the ser- 
vant of a landowner named Bou-Ismail. 
It is said that he used always to sleep 
instead of doing his work, notwith- 
standing which his oxen would continue 
to plou^ the same as if he were driving 
them. This extraordinary circumstance 
was reported to Bou-Ismail, who one 
day hid himself near by, to ascertain 
the truth of the report ; and saw Ali 
ben Embarek asleep as usual, whilst 
the oxen were at work. Bou-Ismail, 
astonished at the sight, fell' upon his 
knees before Embarek, and ever after- 
wards treated him with the most pro- 
found respect, and on dying (a.d. 
1630), bequeathed to him all his wealth. 
Ali ben Embarek was buried between 
a cypress and a palm tree ; and in the 
earthquake of 1825, when the whole 
town was nearly destroyed, it is said 



that his koubba was the only building 
left uninjured. 

In 1832 General Brossard was de- 
spatched to seize the Agha Sidi Mo- 
hammed-ben-Embarek, on the charge 
of having been implicated in the insur- 
rection ; but not being able to find 
him, took prisoners two Marabouts of 
the same familv, and fined the inhabit- 
ants 100,000 If of which sum, how- 
ever, they were only able to pay 10,000 f. 
Kolea was blockaded by Marshal 
Yalee in March 1838 ; and it was finally 
occupied by the French in 1839. An 
ineffectual attempt was made to take 
possession of it by the Bey of Milianah 
m 1841. 

Kolea is placed on a plateau at a 
height of 460 ft. above the sea, and com- 
mands a magnificent view of the Metidja 
Plain, and of the range of the Atlas. 

The town has been entirely rebuilt 
since its destruction by the earthquake 
in 1825 ; and, like all the other French 
towns in Algeria, consists of a few 
straight regular streets with tiled houses, 
and courtytuxls planted with orange and 
pomegranate trees. 

One of the most striking objects in 
Kolea is the beautiful gaixlen which 
has been made in the small ravine 
separating the civil town from the 
military quarter. It is entirely the 
work of the French soldiers, and is 
kept with great care. 

The principal Moaque, now used as 
the military hospital, is a tasteful 
building, composed of five arched naves, 
supported by stone columns. There is 
a lofty minaret attached, which has a 
striking appearance from the town. 
The koubba of Sidi-Embarek is a few 
paces from the Mosque, but is in no 
way remarkable either inside or out. 
It was ornamented with a peristyle by 
Mustafa Pacha. 

There was formerly a caravanserail 
where the church now stands. 

The camp, which is situated on a 
small hill to the S.W. of the town, is 
of considerable size, the barracks being 
able to accommodate 1200 soldiers ; in 
addition to which there are commodious 
storehouses, and other buildings. 

There is also a military club and 
library. 
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The Market is held daily in the Rue 
Es-Souk. The Arab market is held at 
the same place every Friday. 

The town is plentifully supplied 
with water of good quality, and pos- 
sesses several fountains and reservoirs. 

The climate of Kolea is agreeable and 
healthy, the sea-breeze tempering the 
heats of summer ; and the country 
round is fertile and productive. 

The principal object of interest, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of Kolea is 
the great sepulcnre of the Mauritanian 
kings, variously styled Tombeau de 
la Chretienne, Tombeau de la Reine, 
or in Arabic Kubr-er-JtoiMniaf tomb of 
the Christian woman. 

It is one of three somewhat similar 
edifices, one of which is found in each 
province of Algeria, the other two being 
the Medrassen, or Tomb of the Numi- 
dian kings in Constantine, and £1- 
Djedar in Oran. 

This, however, is the only one men- 
tioned by any ancient author. Pomponius 
Mela, in his work De SUu Orbis, written 
about the middle of the first century, 
after the death of Juba II. , but before 
the murder of his son Ptolemy, men- 
tions both Csesarea (ChercheT) and 
Icosium {Algiers) ; and states that be- 
yond the former is the rrumum&niv/ni 
commune regice gentis. This at once 
decides the nature of the building, 
which, though intended to be seen far 
and near, is yet entirely concealed from 
view at Cherchel by the mountain of 
Chennoua, the presumption being that 
the king would not care to have con- 
stantly within sight of his royal resi- 
dence, the tomb wmch he had caused to 
be constructed for himself. The re- 
semblance to the Medrassen, or Tomb 
of the Numidian kin^, from whom 
Juba was descended, is another pre- 
sumption that it was erected by him in 
imitation of his ancestral mausoleum. 

Juba II. married Cleopatra Selene, 
daughter of the celebrated Egyptian 
queen by Marc Antony, and there is 
every probability that this monument 
served only as his tomb and that of his 
wife who died before him. It is hardly 
likely that the remains of his son 
Ptolemy, the last of his race, could have 
been transferred from Rome to Africa. 



The tomb must have been violated 
at a very early period in search for 
hidden treasure. A careful examina- 
tion of the accumulated earth and dust 
within revealed traces of successive races 
who had visited the place, some of 
whom had even made it a place of 
residence, but none whatever of the 
bodies for whose reception it had been 
erected. 

It is called by the Arabs Kubr-er- 
Houmia, Tomb of the Roman, or rather 
Christian woman, the word Itoumi 
(fern. Boumia) being used commonly 
by Arabs all over the East to designate 
strangers of Christian origin. Various 
explanations are given of this name. 
Marmol mentions a tradition, that 
under it were interred the mortal re- 
mains of the beautiful daughter of 
Count Julian, over the story of whose 
misfortunes the muse of Southey has 
shed so strong an interest. 

Shaw states that amongst the Turks 
it was known by the name Maliapasy^ 
or Treasure of the Sugar Loaf ; and the 
belief that it covered some great accumu- 
lation of riches has exposed it to attacks 
by which it has been much ruined, and 
before which a less solid structure would 
have altogether disappeared. Marmol 
adds: — 

^* In the year 1555 Solharraes (Salah 
Rais) attempted to pull it down, hoping 
to find some treasure in it ; but when 
they lifted up the stones, there came a 
sort of black poisonous wasps from under 
them, which caused immediate death 
wherever they stinged, and upon that 
Barbarossa dropped his design." 

The Tombeau de la Chretienne is 
built on a hill forming part of the 
Sahel range, 756 feet above the level of 
the sea, covered with a brushwood of 
lentisk and tree heath, situated nearly 
midway between Tipasa and Kolea, and 
to the west of Algiers. 

It is a circular building, originally 
about 131 feet in height, the actuiQ 
height at present is 100 ft. 8 in., of 
which the cylindrical portion is 86 ft. 
6 in., and the pyramid 64 ft. 2 in. 
The base is 198 feet in diameter, and 
forms an encircling podium, or zone, of 
adecorative character, presenting a verti- 
cal wall, ornamented with sixty engage 
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Ionic columns, 2 ft. 5 in. in diameter, 
surmounted by a frieze or cornice of 
simple form. The capitals of tlie 
columns have entirely disappeared, but 
an accurate design of them has been pre- 
served amongst the drawings of Bruce. 

The colonnade has at the cardinal 
points four false doors, the four panels 
of which, producing what may have 
been taken to represent a cross, pro- 
bably contributed to fix the appellation 
of Christian to it. 

Above the cornice rise a series of 
thirty-three steps, which gradually de- 
crease in circular area, giving the build- 
inff the appearance of a truncated cone. 

The whole monument is placed on alow 
platform 63 m. 90 c. square, the side of 
which are tangents to the circular base. 

During the Emperor Napoleon's last 
visit to Africa he charged the well- 
known Algerian scholars, M. Ber- 
brugger and M. MacCarthy, the late 
and present directors of the library and 
museum, to explore this tomb, which 
had never been penetrated in modem 
times, spite of the attempt of Salah 
Rais, in 1555, and the efforts of Baba 
Mohammed in the end of the 18th 
century, to batter it down by means of 
artillery. 

In May 1866 a hole was drilled by 
an Artesian sound, which gave indica- 
tions of an interior cavity, and shortly 
afterwards an opening was made from 
the exterior to the interior passage. 
Entering by this, both the central 
chamber and the regular door were 
easily found. 

Below the false door, to the E. , is a 
smaller one, giving access to a vaulted 
chamber, to the right of which was the 
door of the principal gallery. Above 
this are rudely sculptured the figures of 
a lion and a honess. 

From this passage a large gallery, 
about 2 metres in breadth, by 2 m. 42 
c. in height, is entered by a flight of 
steps, ^ong it are niches in the wall, 
intended to hold lamps. Its total 
length is 149 metres. Tnis winds round 
in a spiral direction, gradually ap- 
proachinff the centre, where are two 
sepulchral vaulted chambers, one 4 m. 
-45 c. by 8 m. 45 c. , and 3 m. 45 c. high, 

i the other 4 m. by 1 m. 50 c, and 



2 m. 75 c. high, separated from each 
other by a short passage, and shut off 
from the winding passage by stone 
doors, consisting of a single slab capable 
of being moved up and down by levers 
like a portcullis. The lining of the 
passage and chambers is of the most 
beautiful cut stone masonry. 

An Arab legend connected with this 
monument is thus reproduced in the 
work entitled " Through Algeria." 

'* It is a long time ago since Youssef- 
ben-Cassem lived, but even then the 
Tomb of the Christian rose on high in 
the vicinity of his home. He was rich ; 
his wife was loving and beautiful ; his 
children were healthy and obedient, 
his friends numerous ; yet with the 
abundant blessings of Ms lot, the fancy 
seized him to become a soldier. But 
taken prisoner by the Christians, and 
condemned to slavery in a foreign land, 
he then bitterly rued the folly to which 
he owed his fate. With bitter tears 
recalling all that he had lost, he per- 
formed his allotted tasks. 

" * Oh, my God ! Am I indeed con- 
demned never to see again my wife and 
children ?' he exclaimed aloud, one day, 
in despairing accents, whilst engaged 
in outdoor work. 

" Scarcely had the words been uttered 
when he found himself confronted by 
a venerable-looking man, who saia, 
* Arab, of what tribe art thou ?' 

" * I am a Hadjout,' returned Youssef. 

" 'Then thou certainly knowest the 
Kouber-er-Roumia. * 

" * Ah ! would to heaven I might see 
it once more,' groaned Youssef ; * for it 
is but an hour's walk distant from the 
spot where my family dwells. ' 

" * If thou desirest to return to them, 
I will restore thee to thy native land, 
on one condition. ' 

" * Name it,iO Christian !' exclaimed 
Youssef vehemently ; * if it be not con- 
trary to the words of Allah, and the 
teaching of his blessed Prophet, I will 
do it joyfully.' 

" * Be easy on that point. In return 
for ransoming thee and returning thee 
back to thy native land, I only ask 
thee to take a certain scroU of paper 
and bum it in a little fire to be lit at 
the entrance of Kouber-er-Roumia. 
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Swear that thou wilt do this on the 
fourth day after thy return, and I will 
procure thy freedom and restoration to 
thy native land.* 

** Youssef joyftilly assented to these 
terms, and the Christian giving him a 
scroll covered with unknown characters, 
he embarked that very day in a vessel 
bound for Algiers. 

** Arrived at home, he did not forget 
his oath, for on the fourth day after nis 
return he repaired to the Tomb of the 
Christian to do as he had sworn. 

"The fire being kindled in the ap- 
pointed place, the mysterious scroll 
was thrown into it, and scarcely had it 
touched the flames when thousands of 
gold and silver coins flew forth from 
every portion of the tomb, and darted 
off in a straight continuous line towards 
the country of the Christians. 

"For a minute or two Youssef 
watched the marvellous sight in motion- 
less surprise, but recovering from his 
bewilderment, and anxious to obtain 
some portion of the riches which were 
passing high above his head, he took 
03" his burnous, and flinging it upwards, 
it struck the precious stream, and 
brought down one hundred and twenty 
gold and silver coins. No sooner, how- 
ever, did they touch the ground, than 
the jet of riches ceased. The tidings of 
this marvel having reached the Pacha, 
he immediately sent labourers to de- 
molish the tomb, in order to obtain 
possession of the riches it contained ; 
but with the first blow struck, the 
workmen recoiled in terror from their 
task, at the sight of a phantom woman, 
who, standing on the summit of the 
tomb, shrieked out in an unearthly 
voice, *Alloula, Alloula, come to my 
help ; they are going to carry off my 
treasures.* 

" On this appeal, the lake poured 
forth swarms oi enormous gnats, whose 
furious attacks made the workmen rush 
frantically from the spot." 

The iMke Alloula or Halloula, re- 
ferred to, was situated just below the 
tomb. It is now drained, but was 
formerly fearfully unhealthy ; and the 
men employed in the draining died off 
in great numbers. 

A more convenient way of visiting 



the Tombeau from Algiers, if time be 
an object, is to telegraph or write 
beforehand to any of the hotels or to 
the maire of Marengo, to order a 
carriage to be in waiting at £l-Affroun 
station on the arrival of the momins 
train from Algiers. The traveller will 
have ample time to drive to the 
Tombeau and back, so as to catch the 
evening train from Oran to Algiers. 
He ought to provide himself with pro- 
visions and a few candles. As the key 
of the Tombeau is kept at a farm on 
the opposite side, he may be compelled 
to enter the building by an openmg in 
the side opposite the door, a proceeding 
which necessitates a slight scramble. 
From Kolea there is a service of 
omnibuses every day to Blidah. 



ROUTE 4. 

ALOIEBS TO ROVIQO AND THE BATHS OP 
HAMMAM MELOUAN. 



Algiers to 

Sidi-MouBsa . . 
Rovigo . . . 
Hammam Melouan 



Eil. 
26 
30 

87 



Miles. 
= 14i 
= 19 
= 23 



Omnibuses from Algiers to Rovigo 
every day at 6 A.M., returning at 2 p.m. 
Fares 1 75 f. There is also an omnibus 
at the rly. stat. of Gue de Constantine, 
in correspondence with the morning 
train from Algiers, and the evening 
one to it. A carriage direct to Rovigo 
costs 25 f. 

From Rovigo to the baths mules 
must be taken, and they ought to be 
ordered in advance. They cost from 
2-50 f. to 3-50 f., according to the 
state of the roads. 

Leaving Al^giers the road passes 
Mustafa InfiSrieur, the Ruisseau and 
Koubba, whence it descends gradually 
into the Metidja. 

127 kiL ChU de Constantine, rly. 
stat. ; service of omnibuses to Rovigo. 

14 kil. Road crosses Harrach by an 
iron bridge. 

23 kiL Sidi-MoiMsa, 143 inhab. 
Pop. of commune : Europeans, 581 ; 
natives, 1308. An agricultural village 
on the Oued Djemda, an affluent of tF 
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Harraehy at the junction of the roads 
to Bou-Farik, Roviffo and Aumale, 
created in 1851, made a commune in 
1861. A church has lately been built 
here, very much superior to the usual 
French churches in Algeria. 

24*5 kil. Road crosses Oued Djemaa 
by a wooden bridge. 

Hitherto the road has been over a 
highly cultivated part of the Metidja. 
As it approaches Rovigo it passes 
amongst orangeries and orchards of fruit 
trees, for which this place is celebrated, 
owing to the abundant means of irriga- 
tion. 

30 kiL Hovigo. Inn: Hdtel des 
Faux Thermales,* very poor. 1728 in- 
hab. Named after the Due de Rovigo, 
Governor-general of Algeria, founded 
1849, made a commune 1861. 

The village is situated at the foot of 
the first slopes of the Atlas, at the point 
where the Harrach enters into the plain. 

A short distance beyond the town is 
a mill, and this is the farthest place 
accessible for carriages. From this 
point, or from Rovigo, the journey must 
be continued on horseback or on mules. 
The road now winds along the vaUey of 
the Harrach, passing it 12 times, 
through most picturesque mountain 
scenery ; the sides of the ravine are 
well wooded with pines, thuyas, olives, 
etc. , and the bed of the river filled with 
oleanders. It is, however, quite im- 
passable after heavy rain, and another 
route must then be taken over the 
mountains. 

37 kil. JIammam Melouan (the 
coloured bath). A small but scrupu- 
lously clean and comfortable inn, kept 
by Madame Prosper, an old servant of 
General Youssef s, is situated within a 
stone's throw of the baths; as it con- 
tains only three bed-rooms, each with 
one small bed, accommodation should 
be secured beforehand. 

The baths are situated in an open 
part of the valley, containing about 10 
acres of park-like land, with fine old 
olive and lentisk trees, well adapted 
for camping out; in the season, from 
the middle of May till the end of June, 
and again in October, there are fre- 
quently as many as 70 tents pitched 
here, many of which belong to Euro- 



peans and Jews. The guardian is au- 
thorised to receive 5 centimes for each 
bath, and as this fee brings him in 700 
francs a year, it follows that not less 
than 14,000 are taken annually. 

There are two principal springs, one 
of which flows through a rude bath in 
the ancient Arab Eoubba of Si Suli- 
man ; the other is in a similar piscine 
in a wooden hut behind the auberge ; 
both are dirty and ill cared for, and 
being only about 7 feet by 4, they do 
not afford adequate accommodation for 
the W number of visitors who fre- 
quent them. Were the water properly 
economised, all the sources collected 
and led into well-constructed bathing- 
places, 600 baths a day might be 
available. 

The water has a temperature of 103** 
Fahr., and contains nearly as much 
saline matter as that of Nauheim. The 
latter has 31 *4 grammes of saline matter 
in every kilogramme of water, of which 
27 '3 are common salt. The Hammam 
Melouan contains 29 '1 and 26 '3 respect- 
ively ; while the water of the Mediter- 
ranean has 30 '2 grammes of salt per kiL 

The springs of Hammam Melouan 
contain, moreover, a small quantity of 
iron, the red deposit of which gives 
rise to the name. 

i-ig^These thermal waters are deservedly 
held in high repute both amongst 
natives and Europeans, on account of 
their healing qualities in all rheumatic 
and cutaneous affections. 

The residence of the Kaid of Rovigo, 
Si Ahmed, is situate farther up in the 
mountains, and to reach it the river 
has again to be crossed 14 times. The 
inn is about 550 feet above the sea- 
level. 

Not far off is a quany of gypsum, 
not worked at present, and sand adapted 
for the manufacture of glass is obtained 
near it. 
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ROUTE 5. 
ALGIERS TO TENIET-EL-AHD. 

Algiers to AffrevUle by rail. 

Kil. Miles. 
Caravanserail of the ) 27 — 17 

Oued Massin . . j 
Camp des Chfines . 35 = 22 
Teniet-el-Ahd ... 57 = 36 

By taking the early train jfrom Algiers 
to Aflfreville, the journey can be done 
in one day. A diligence starts every 
alternate day from the latter place on 
the arrival of the train, leaving Teniet 
on its return the following day at 9.30 
A.M. The ioumey occupies 8 hours. 
Fares, Coupe 8 f. , Banquette 7 '50 f. 

Time is usually allowed for break- 
fast at the buffet of Affreville, but there 
is not always time to dine there on 
returning. 

Carriages for the journey may be 
obtained at Milianah. The road leaves 
AffrevUle by the suburb of Charleville, 
and then strikes across the plain of the 
Cfidify which is crossed by a ford or a 
ferry, according to the state of the 
water. On reaching the S. side of the 
plain, it takes a side sweep to the £. , 
following the windings 01 the Oued 
Massin. By this means the necessary 
elevation is attained without any sudden 
or steep ascent. It is weU engineered 
throughout, and is in good condition. 
There is no village, nor any good inn 
between Affreville and Teniet-el-Ahd, 
consequently those who travel in a 
private carriage should take provisions 
with them, as the drivers insist on 
stopping half-way for two hours to rest 
their horses. 

For the first 20 kil. the scenery is 
pretty, and the hills agreeably^ wooded 
with tamarisk, broom, juniper and 
lentisk. Presently, as the road as- 
cends, oaks and pines are seen among 
the brushwood. Several small auberges 
are passed. 

27 kiL Caravanserail, of [the Oued 
Massi/n^ built on open ground, sur- 
rounded by splendid woods of oak and 
pine. Here the diligence changes 
horses, and drivers stop to rest. Tra- 



vellers sometimes pass the night here. 
Supply of water scanty, especially in 
summer. Excellent shooting in the 
vicinity. 

35 kil. La Camp des Chines, a small 
inn picturesquely situated, with a grove 
of evergreen oaks in front of it. This 
is a convenient mid-day halt if the 
traveller has a private carriage. A good 
breakfast may be obtained. Through 
the valley on the right a glimpse is 
obtained of the Djebd Esh-Sharriy near 
Taza. After this the road ascends 
through a narrow gorge, finely wooded 
with Aleppo pine, and passes over a 
Col, close to a remarkable nill of conical 
shape, called "the Sugar loaf," crowned 
by a pile of limestone rocks. 

47 kil. Auberge de la Bamipe, a small, 
clean inn. 

57 kil. Teniet-el-Ahd. 1069 inhab. 
3807 feet above the sea. 

Inns. — H&tel de Commerce, Madame 
Roure, good and moderate. Room 
2-50 f. ; cafe au lait 1*25 f. ; dejeiiner 
2 '50 f. ; dinner 3 f. ; service 76 c. ; De 
rOrient. * 

Mules or horses and Arab guides are 
to be hired, but the forest is so rough 
that travellers are strongly advised not 
to attempt to drive there in a carriage, a 
A cacolety i.e. a pack-saddle carrying ^W^ 
two light iron chairs fitted with foot- a^^ 
board and back, may be obtained, :J ^''J 



through the kindness of the Command- "*' 
ant Superieur, and is tolerably comfort- Ji. 
able for ascents. Travellers ought '" " 
always to ride to the ** rond-point," in 
order- to save time and strength for ''< 
exploring the forest. They should take 
provisions with them, and start as early 
as possible. It takes 2 hours to ride 
to the Cedars, and as many back. It 
would probably require nearly an equal 
time to go on foot, as the horses must 
walk all the way. 

The viQage of Teniet-el-Ahd, signi- 
fyinff Pass of Sunday, from the Arab 
market held there every Sunday, is 
situated in a small grassy plain, sur- 
rounded by high peaks, at 3810 feet 
above the sea-level, and has quite an 
Alpine appearance. It commands the 
pass through a remarkable break in the 
Atlas, by which easy communicatior 
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is obtained between the Tell to the N. , 
the OuarseniSf the Plateau of SersoUy 
and the ffauts Plateattx to the 8. It 
is a pleasant, prosperous village, of one 
long street, snaded with plane-trees, 
and commanded by a fort on an 
eminence to the W., containing the 
barracks, the residence of the Com- 
mandant Sup^rieur, etc. The Bureau 
Arabe is in a small fortified enclosure 
on a hill farther W. 

The Cedar-forest is on the range 
which extends W. for 25 to 80 kiL, and 
then, after rising into a bold conical 
peak, 5844 feet, turns suddenly to the 
S. , and forms a succession of low hills. 
The forest begins at about 3 kil. from 
the village, but it is at least 13 to the 
ch^et, called '* Le Rond Point des 
Cadres," 4977 feet, where there is a 
beautiful lawn bounded by a semicircle 
of trees. Near this are the largest 
cedars. 

The Cedrus Atlantica is usually found 
in about 36** of N. lat., at a height of 4000 
to 7000 feet above the sea. The young 
trees have a pyramidal form, but when 
one rises above its neighbours, and a 
blast of wind, lightning, or an insect 
destrovs its leading shoots, the branches 
extend laterally, and the tree assumes 
an umbrella-like aspect, forming a shade 
impervious to the least ray of tne sun. 

There are 9000 acres of forest in this 
part of the range alone, of which about 
four-fifths are cedars, and the rest oak 
of different species, evergreen and de-' 
ciduous. It IS sad to see how many of 
the cedars are dead, having been burnt 
by Arab incendiaries. The Govern- 
ment takes but little care of the forest. 
There is a Garde General, but he is 
allowed only one keeper at present for 
the whole, and he has besides 90,000 
acres under his charge in the districts 
of Tiaret and the • Ouarsenis. The 
lower portions of the range are covered 
with evermreen oak ; the upper portions, 
on the "S. side, with cedars, which 
descend the S. flank for only a short 
distance, the increased temperature not 
suiting them. The largest of the exist- 
ing trees, " La Sultane," is nearly 100 
feet high, with a diameter of 9 feet; 
nother, ** Le Sultan," now fallen, was 
ven larger. It is quite impossible to 



exaggerate the beauty of the forest. 
The road, as it winds round the spurs 
of the range, gives views, that change 
continually, of the mountains and the 
trees, which, to appreciate them pro- 
perly, must be seen from above as well 
as from below. It is worth while to 
mount to the top of the ridge (5643 
feet) above "La Sultane," a steep climb 
of about 30 min. On reaching the 
crest, which is singularly sharp and 
well-defined, a bare spur of limestone 
is seen, projecting S., from which a 
view of singular beauty is obtained. In 
front is the grand mass of the Guar- 
senis, " L'CEfl du Monde," with its 
triple peaks, unobstructed by any object 
to diminish its height or its gi'andeur. 
In the foreground is the Plateau of 
Sersou, an upland region, richly culti- 
vated, and well wooded, gradually sink- 
ing towards the £. into the barren plain 
of the Hants Plateaux^ bounded in the 
far S. K horizon by the mountain called 
Sebda Hems or Seven Heads, which 
forms so conspicuous an object to the 
view from Boghar. To the N. are the 
various spurs descending to the vaUey 
of the Chelif, the mountains that bound 
the rt bank of that river, Milianah and 
Djebel Zakkar, and even Bou-Zarea 
above Algiers. Near the * * rond-point " 
is a chafybeate spring, whose waters 
have been found very efficacious ; it 
yields 8000 litres per hour. 

There is a very fine view of the forest 
range from Bou-Zhouar, 4593 feet, the 
conspicuous conical mountain N.W. of 
the lort, and an equally fine one of the 
valley of the Chelif from Bou-Sar, 4266 
feet, the N. point of the range W. of 
Bou-Zhouar. 

The road to Tiaret has been con- 
structed as far as Airi'Toukriay 33 kil. 

About 25 miles south of Teniet, at 
the point where the Tell ends and the 
High Plateaux commence, is a district 
called SersoUj rather uncertain in its 
extent, abounding in prehistoric re- 
mains, such as large flat- blocks of 
stone, enceinteSf and tumuli, which are 
found on the plain, on the slopes and 
summits of the hills and in the valleys 
between them. These are mentioned 
in no work of travels, as they are rather 
out of the beaten track, but a prelimi- 
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nary survey has been made of them 
by Messrs. Letoumeux and MacCarthy, 
and it is to be hoped that a more care- 
ful examination may soon be under- 
taken. At Aln-Timkriaf an immense 
surface, about 700 acres, was entirely 
covered with enceintes formed of walls 
of rough stones and tumuli, and a con- 
siderable number of interesting objects 
were discovered belonging to the ancient 
races who had inhabited the country. 



ROUTE 6. 



ALGIBKS TO FOET NATIONAL. 



Algiers to 

Mtoerville . . 
Azib-Zamonn 
[Branch to Dellys.] 
Tizi-Ouzou . . 
Fort National . 



Kil. 
64 1^= 
80 = 

104 = 
131 = 



Miles. 
34 
50 

65 
82 



Diligences from Algiers to Tizi-Ouzou 
and Fort National every day during the 
winter months, and at night in sum- 
mer. A carriage for 4 persons, with 3 
horses and a relay, which the state of 
the road renders necessary, from Algiers 
to Fort National and back, costs about 
£10, all included. 

54 kil. Col dc8 Beni Aiehttj or Miner- 
vUle (see p. 156). 

60 kiL Blad Ouitoun, a new village 
created for 43 families, with an area of 
3400 acres. Most of its inhabitants 
are from Lorraine. 

66 kiL Les Issers, a new village of 
65 families and 8000 acres, near the 
river Isser, one of the largest streams 
in Algeria, having a course of about 130 
miles. Close by is the Souk el-Ljemda 
(the Market of Friday), a large caravan- 
serail on the right bank of the river. 
There is an Arab market every Friday, 
as the name implies. 

[The road branches off from this place 
southward to Dra el-Mizan, 97 klL from 
Algiers, a military station, situated in 
a remarkable depression between the 
chain of JDjv/rdjwra and the mountains 
of MOdlihain in Great Kabylia. There 
are only a few small houses, with gar- 
dens attached, and one or two small 



uncomfortable inns. Fruit trees ai'e 
the principal objects of culture. There 
is nothing of any interest about the 
village itself, excepting its beautiftil 
situation amongst the Djebel Djurdjura, 
the finest mountain range in Algeria. 

During the insurrection of 1871 the 
village was entirely destroyed by the 
Kabyles. The inhabitants took refrige 
in the fort on the 20th of April, whicn 
they successfully defended till released 
by General Oer^s on the 4th of June. 
Since then the village has been rebuilt 
and enlargedj 

70 kil. Bordj McnaUl, burnt by the 
insurgents in 1871 ; it is now a com- 
mune, with 649 inhabitants. 

80 kil. Azib-Zamoun. Before the 
insurrection of 1871 there was only a 
caravanserail and a few scattered houses 
at this place; these were burnt and 
the caravanserail besieged for 23 days ; 
thanks, however, to the loyal conduct 
of the Amin el-Omina, who himself 
assisted to defend it, the building, con- 
taining 32 Europeans, held out till 
relieved by General Lallemand. 

Now a flourishing village has been 
created under the auspices of the 
SocUi6 Protectrice Alsacienne Lor- 
rainej presided over by the Comte 
d'Haussonville, consisting of 43 houses, 
occupied partly by &mihes from those 
provmces, and partly by discharged 
soldiers, natives of the same, who 
have finished their period of service 
in the engineers, artillery and military 
train, preference being given to such as 
are sons of fanners. The conditions 
imposed on the new colonists are so 
light that every householder may hope 
to become absolute proprietor of from 70 
to; 90 acres of land in a very few years. 

The situation of this village is excep- 
tionally good; it is at the bifurcation 
of the roads to Dellys and Tizi-Ouzou. 
There is an abundant water supply, 
and the soil is exceedingly fertUe ; 5510 
hectares of land have been allotted to 
its inhabitants. 

Beyond the river Sebaou, on the N. 
side of the stream, are the waUs of a 
Turkish fort, called BordJ Sebaou : and 
near at hand is the small cluster of mud 
houses of Dra-bcn-Kedday in the midst 
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of huge cactas plantations. In a well 
close by the fort, the natives used to 
point out the bleached bones of the 
Turkish soldiers who were massacred in 
the revolt of 1830. 

An European village has lately been 
established here. 

The river Sebaou is par excellence the 
river of Kabylia, and drains nearly the 
whole of the Djurdjura range. It is 
called by several names according to 
the district through which it flows, as 
is customary all over Algeria. It has 
a bar at its mouth like nearly all Alge- 
rian rivers, and cannot be used either 
for navigation or for floating timber, as 
during me rainy season and the melting 
of the snows it is an impetuous torrent, 
and in summer a mere thread of water. 

101 kil. Bou Otiel/a, a village created 
by M. Dolfiis, the well-known manu- 
facturer of Mulhouse, who removed all 
his establishment to France after the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany. 

104 kil. Tiai'OtLzou (the gorge of the 
broom plant), 843 feet above the sea. It 
is the cnief place of an arrondissement 
comprising the territories of Dellys, 
Dra-el-Mizan and Fort National admi- 
nistered by a sous-Prefet. 2163 inhab. 

Inn: Hotel de la Poste.* 

Tizi-Ouzou, which was a flourishing 
village of about 60 houses before the 
insurrection of 1871, was then entirely 
destroyed. It has been rebuilt on a 
much larger scale, and more than 100 
concessions have been given to natives 
of Alsace and Lorraine and colonists 
from France. The fort was ori^nally 
of Turkish construction, built on Roman 
foundations. 

At a distance of several kil. are the 
villages of Ta/numda and MeJcla, inha- 
bited by the Oulad ou Kassaiy an 
ancient family, which had supplied 
severaJ Bach-Aghas for the circle of 
Tizi-Ouzou. The actual chief, Ali ou 
Mohammed ou Kassai, had exercised 
the functions of Kaid up to the moment 
when it had been suppressed to make 
room for the appointment of elected 
Amins. He then retired into private 
life, but his influence continued as great 
as ever over his tribe. He it was who 
ook the lead in the insun'ection in this 



Sart of Kabylia. He plundered and 
estroyed the village and all the neigh- 
bouring farms, cut off the supply of 
water, and blockaded the fort from the 
17th of April till the 11th of May. He 
was join^ by Ben Ali Cherif, who, 
though he did not take any active part 
in the siege, lent to it the prestige of 
his name. Eighteen of the defenders 
died (durine tms time, and seventeen 
were wounded. 

The Eabyle and French villages are 
still as they were, quite distinct ; to the 
N. of the village stands the Bordj, or 
fort, originally Duilt by the Turks on 
Roman foundations, and subsequently 
enlarged and occupied by the French in 
1855. 

For grandeur of scenery, no part of 
Algeria can compare with Kabyua, smd 
none of it is finer than the Kabylia of 
Djurdjura. The traveller is particularly 
struck with the picturesque situation 
of the villages which crown the heights 
of the sharp spurs branching from the 
main range. The white minaret of a 
mosque usually towers above a cluster 
of red -tiled cottages. These have 
neither chimneys nor windows, and are 
built of mud and stones. The shape 
of the village is generally long and nar- 
row, necessarily following the configu- 
ration of the ground on which it is 
built, and partly owing to the necessity, 
before the French conquest, for easy 
defence ; every village is a fortified 

?[>sition, with the mosque as a citadel, 
he amount of cultivable land in Kaby- 
lia, also, is hardly more than sufficient 
for the wants of its population, this is 
another temptation to build their vil- 
lages on the Darren crests of the hills, 
so as to utilise every available spot 
capable of cultivation. 

The door, the only, aperture capable 
of affording light or air, is so low as to 
compel a man of average height to stoop 
on entering, and is placed in the middle 
of one of tne longest sides ; the single 
room is divided into two unequal por- 
tions by a low parapet wall, part bein^ 
the sleeping room of the family, and 
the smaller portion being devoted to 
their cattle. The partition serves as a 
shelf on which to place jars of dried 
fi-uit, flour, etc. , and above the stable 
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is a loft for fodder. A small hole at 
the farthest comer serves as the family 
cooking-place. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
wonderful that they can preserve life 
at all ; the stench of the stable, the 
smoke of the kitchen, the want of a 

S roper supply of air and light, are con- 
itions which set aU hygienic laws at 
defiance, and doubtless give rise to 
much avoidable sickness and death. 
In every village there is a building, 
the DjeTrUkLf wbich supplies the place 
of a club in more civilised states of 
society. It is usually placed at the 
entrance, and consists of a huge hall 
with stone benches round the sides ; 
here the men come to take their 
siesta, to discuss the affairs of the 
village, the latest political news, or 
the scandal of the day. The villages 
are generally filthy in the extreme, and 
reeking with foul odours of every kind, 
accumulating from generation to gene- 
ration. One never enters a Kabyle 
village without a feeling of regret that 
they cannot adopt the migratory habits 
of the Arabs, and remove sometimes to 
** fresh fields and pastures new." 

The Kabyles are exceedingly indus- 
trious, and frequently amass consider- 
able property. They are very jealous 
of their wives ; and, if report lies not, 
the latter have been known to give 
occasion for the feeling. 

[From Tizi-Ouzou there is a service 
of diligences to Dellys, by Azib-Za- 
moun ; and a more direct horse-track, 
leaving the former road on the rt. , and 
crossing the Sebaou by a ford. A 
bridge is in course of construction. A 
road is being made from this point to 
Bougie,] 

110 kiL The road crosses the OvM 
Aissi, an affluent of the Sebaou, and 
frequently impassable after heavy rains. 

The distance from Tizi-Ouzou to 
Fort National is about 17 m. ; and the 
military road between the two places 
was completed by 30,000 French sol- 
diers in 17 days I This road, one of the 
most beautiful in Algeria, leads at first 
over green cultivated hills and valleys ; 
but as I'ort National is approached, and 

[Algeria.] 



the Djurdjura range entered, the scenery 
becomes exceedingly grand and striking. 
Many spurs of the Djurdjura are crossed, 
as the road winds up the mountains ; 
till, in about four hours after leaving 
Tizi-Ouzou, the Fort is reached, which 
was seen an hour previously as a white 
speck high up on the mountain side. 

131 kil. Fort National^ formerly 
called Fort Napoleon, in Arabic " Souk- 
el- Arba," meaning the market of Wed- 
nesday. 3153 ft. above the sea. 262 
inhab. 
Inn: Hdtel des Touristes*. 
This place is situated almost in the 
very centre of Kabylia, and is in reality 
a walled and fortified town, rather 
than a fort The walls are about 14 
ft. high, and entrance is gained by the 
gates of Tizi-Ouzou and of Djurdjura. 

In the insurrection of 1871, the gar- 
rison supported with courage and en- 
durance a siege of 63 days ; it was 
finally relieved by (General LaUemand 
about the middle of June. 

Inside the walls are barracks, officers' 
quarters, prison and Bureau Arabe ; as 
well as the civilians' houses, and a few 
shops. The actual citadel is placed on 
the highest point, and commands the 
rest of the fort. It was built after the 
insurrection of 1871, and contains ad- 
mirably built barracks, the arsenal and 
other subsidiary military establish- 
ments. Water is brought from some 
distance by means of an aqueduct, 
which fills a central reservoir, whence 
it is distributed to the various build- 
ings. Fruit trees are much cultivated 
outside, and a kitchen garden for vege- 
tables is kept lip by the soldiers. 

The fort was built by the French in 
the year 1857, after a long and sangui- 
nary struggle with the tribes of the 
Alt'Iraten, who were the original in- 
habitants of this district. The first 
stone was laid by Marshal Kandon on 
14tib June 1857, and five months after- 
wards it was completed. 

There are very few villages in Ka- 
bylia situated at a greater elevation 
than Fort National ; the highest of aU 
is AU-bou-Voosufy 3876 ft. above the 
sea. 

Theiv'view from Fort National is 
magnificent. Towards the S. is the 
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splendid mass of the Djurdjura, fre- 
quently capped with snow ; and in the 
opposite direction lies the valley of the 
Seoaou, beyond which are ranges of 
low wooded hills bounded in the dis- 
tance by the sea. 

The highest part of the Djurdjura 
chain is TamgoiU Lalla Khadidjaf the 
peak of the Lady Khadidja, 7542 -ft. 
above the sea. It is usually covered 
with snow from November till May, 
when it is quite inaccessible, but dur> 
ing summer a laden mule can cross it 
without much difficulty. The crest is 
entirely barren, save here and there 
where a group of cedars have been able 
to find soil enough in which to take 
root ; but in the valleys and lower spurs 
fine rich pasturage springs up after the 
melting of the snow. 

Fort National forms a special native 
commune divided into 14 sections, 
administered by the general command- 
ing the subdivision, assisted by a civil 
adjoint and a municipal commission. 
Each section has its local assembly or 
Djemaa, of which the members are 
chosen from amongst the notables of 
the country by the general, and hold 
office for three years. The president is 
a salaried officer, and is chai^d with 
administrative powers, but has no au- 
thority to inflict punishment ; he is 
bound to indicate offenders to the 
general for his consideration. The 
municipal commission consists of the 
general, the Juge de paix, the civil ad- 
joint, the commandant of engineers, 
the head of the Bureau Arabe, and one 
native representative for each section 
chosen by the general. 

About 10 kil. S. of Fort Natioflal is 
the village of AU-el-Ahserif of the tribe 
of AU-Vennif of 1680 inhab., well 
worthy of a visit. This tribe is cele- 
brated for the manufacture of that 
Kabyle jewellery so much prized by 
strangers. It used invariably to be 
made of silver, but of late years base 
metal has been substituted. Eabyle 
jewellers have never worked in gold. 
Two descriptions are usually made, one 
enamelled and the other of plain sQver, 
or only ornamented by the admixture 
of smaJl pieces of coraL 

Another interesting Eabyle industry 



is the manufacture of pottery. This is 
always made by the women, and as 
such a thing as a potter's wheel is un- 
known, each separate piece is moulded 
by hand, and in the most grotesque 
possible manner. Still great taste is 
sometimes shown, and the forms in 
daily use are no doubt the tradition of 
Roman and Punic art. 

Two colours only are used in deco- 
rating them — red ochre and black 
peroxide of manganese, which both 
retain their colours after baking. A 
vegetable varnish is then rubbed in to 
give lustre to the vesseL The intri- 
cacy and diversity of design is really 
astonishing, and each vUl^e has its 
distinctive type. 

The traveller should not fail to visit 
the village of Icherndhen, the road to 
which used to pass over the ridge of a 
scarped isthmus, beyond which was the 
village surrounded by gardens. This 
configuration of ground made it a for- 
midaole military position. During the 
first expedition against Eabylia, in 
June 1857, the Kabyles, who had 
covered the slopes of the hill with in- 
trenchments, held it for several hours 
on the 24th against all the attacks of 
the French troops. The division of 
General de MacMahon tried in vain to 
take it by assault ; Bourbaki was 
wounded there at the head of his 
Zouaves ; and the issue of the affair 
was getting serious, when the 2d foreign 
regiment rushed up the steep slopes on 
the left of the Kabyle position with 
singular intrepidity, and took it in 
reverse. 

During the insurrection of 1871, 
Generals Lallemand and Oer^, after 
having relieved Fort National, found 
the Kabyle forces intrenched at Icher- 
ridhen in a more formidable manner 
than before ; but this time its defenders 
had to contend against the French 
chassepots and mitrailleuses, and being 
attacked on both flanks they had to 
disperse without being able to carry off 
their numerous dead, which they had 
laden on mules. 

A fine road now leads to the Oued- 
es-Sahel crossing the Col de Twourday 
40 kiL from Fort National .An ex- 
cursion to this latter spot may be made 
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in one day, and is full of interest. The 
road runs at a short distance from the 
summit of the largest counterfort of the 
Djurdjura range, which is everjrwhere 
dotted over with villages of the great 
tribe of ZotUKma, one of the most war- 
like in Eabylia, whence the modem 
French word Zouave is derived. 

The native militia in the service of 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, were called 
Zouaoua as at first none but members 
of this warlike tribe of Kabyles were 
enrolled, subsequently their ranks were 
opened to all E^byles and Arabs indis- 
criminately, and the French adopted a 
corrupted form of the same word for 
their celebrated African regiments. 

On the right are the villages of 
Taourird Teidili (Mamelon de la 
Chienne), Taourird Amram, and 
Agotmbi-n- Tesellend (the plateau of 
the ash-tree), conspicuous by their 
square minarets ; on the left is the 
great market of SeU Beni Yahia^ where 
General Randon stopped during the 
campaign of 1854. Also to the left on 
a spur with scarped sides is the village 
of KoukoUy the ancient capital of a 
kingdom mentioned as a powerful one 
by Marmol in the 16th cent. , and of 
which a few unimportant ruins are all 
that now remain of its ancient splen- 
dour. Recently a number of cannon 
were found there, one of which is a 
breechloader. 

The road reaches Djurdjura by the 
Col of Tissi'Ti-Djama, overhung by 
immense limestone rocks (azerou), and 
then rises to the turfy Col of Tirourday 
through a vaUey where, in 1857, the 
female marabout of Sofwnu.wr Lalla 
Fatimah took refu^. Her capture has- 
tened the submission of Kabylia. 

To the N. of Fort National the only 
excursion of great interest is to Uje- 
maai-eS'SaharidJ (the market of Friday 
and of the reservoir), distant about 16 
kil. 

A road newly traced goes some dis- 
tance, beyond which a Kabyle path, 
after having crossed a bare clayey plain, 
leads to a l^utifal oasis, in whicn is a 
large Kabyle village on the site of the 
Roman Bida CoUmia. Here abundant 
springs, immense olive, fig, walnut, 
and miamcaulier trees [Celtis Aust/ra- 



lis), produce the most exquisite verdure 
and the most grateful shade, while 
the town is fall of Roman ruins, 
and on an eminence above it are the 
traces of a citadel. 

- The easiest way to reach it is from 
Tizi-Ouzou, from which it is distant 
about 20 kiL 

[For a route across Djurdjura by the 
Col de Chellata, see Route 18.] 



ROUTE 7. 

ALOIEBS TO BL-AGHOUAT, THROUGH THE 
GORGE OF THE CHIFFA, MEDEAH, AND 
BOKHARI. 

Algiers to 



Kil. 


Miles 


50 


IS 


31 


90 


z^ 


56 
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IS 


76 
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91 
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^z 
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^ 
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^ 
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Blidah . . . 
Medeah . . 
Beronagia 
Am-Moac(jarar 
Bokhari . . 
Bon-Ghazoul 
Am-Oussera . 
Ouelt-el-Stel . 
Rocher de Sel 
DJelfa . . . 
Am-el-Ibel . 
Sidi Maklouf 
El-Aghouat . 



This is a most picturesque and in- 
teresting journey. Many of the views, 
such as that of the high peiJcs of the 
Atlas from Mt. Nador ; of the valleys 
of Medeah and the Chelif from the 
Dakla ; of the upper valley of the Isser, 
with Djurdjura in the distance, fix)m Ben 
Chicao; of the Hants Plateaux from 
Boghar ; of the Sahara from El-Aghouat, 
are hardly to be surpassed. 

Moreover, on no other route can the 
physical geography of Algeria be so 
well studied, or the relations of the 
Tell, the Hants Plateaux, and the 
Sahara to each other be so weU under- 
stood ; while the oasis of El-Aghouat, 
and the glimpses of desert life and 
manners to be obtained in and near it, 
would alone amply repay the trouble 
and expense of the expedition. But it 
is extremely fisitiguing, and should on 
no account be attempted by persons in 
weak health, or by those who are not 
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well inured to laborious travelling. 
The amount of expense is excessive, 
the roads bad, the diligences dilapi- 
dated, inconvenient, bafly horsed ve- 
hicles, and the accommodation rough. 

The Rte. is as follows in winter 
(October 1 to April 1). 

I. Algiers to Medeah : 2 diligences 
daily, corresponding at La Chififa with 
the trains leaving Algiers at 6 a.m. 
and 1.35 p.)f. in about 4. hours from 
LaChiffa. 

II. Medeah to Bokhari: 2 dili- 
gences daily; ar. 1 p.m. and 8 p.m.; 
dep. next day 5 A.M. 

III. Bokhari to El-Affhouat: every 
4 days, at 2 a.m. each day, in 3 days 
of about 17 hours each, viz. 

1. Bokhari to Guelt-el-Stel, break- 
fasting at Ain-Oussera. 

2. Guelt-el-Stel to Ain-el-Ibel, break- 
fasting at Le Bocher de Sel, and resting 
2 hours at Djelfa. 

3. Ain-el-Ibel to El-Aghouat, break- 
fasting at Sidi-Maklou£ 

In summer (April 1st to October 1st) 
a diligence leaves Bokhari on the arri- 
val of that from Medeah, and goes 
through to Djel&, where passengers 
sleep, reaching El-Aghouat on the 
evening of the 2d day from Bokhari. 
As these hours are liable to change, 
travellers should inquire before starting 
at the Messageries G^nSrcUes, Algiers. 

Fares: Coup^, 5,f. from La Chiffa 
to Medeah; 10 £ from Medeah to 
Bokhari ; 70 f. from Bokhari to El-Agh- 
ouat. 20 kils. of luggage allowed each 
person from Algiers to Bokhari : beyond 
Bokhari 10 kils. ; and each kil. extra is 
charged 50 cent. A through ticket 
may be obtained at the office of the 
Messageries O^n^rales, Algiers. 

These diligences carry 12 passengers 
— 3 in coup^, 6 in int^rieur, 3 in ban- 
quette. The coupes are not enclosed, 
and provided only with an apron ; con- 
sequently travellers should take plenty 
of thick clothing and warm wraps, as 
rain is frequent, and cold severe in 
spring, even at El-Aghouat. Provi- 
sions are also necessary, as the time 
between starting and breakfast is often 
extremely long. 

The caravanserails are rough, but 
are managed by obliging people; the 



beds are clean, and the food remarkably 
good and plentiful. Milk and butter 
can rarely be obtained between Bokhari 
and El-Aghouat. The charges are fixed 
— bed, 2 f. ; dejeiiner, 3 t ; dinner, 3 
to 4 £ ; coffee in the morning is in- 
cluded in the above. There are no 
extras. 

Two or more travellers who are not 
pressed for time would do well to take 
a carriage, which can be hired at BU- 
dah or Medeah for from 400 £ to 500 £ 
for the journey to El-Aghouat and 
back. They will then be able to stop 
when and where they please, and to 
start at their own hour. By the dili- 
gence, time is vexatiously wasted, and 
the endurance of the passengers taxed 
to no purpose, save the gratification of 
the caprice of the individuals to whom 
the right of conveying the mails has 
unfortunately been conceded by the 
Grovemment. 

We advise those who undertake this 
journey to divest themselves as far as 
possible of all preconceived notions 
about the desert, as otherwise they 
may be disappointed. 

(See page 18.) 

50 kil. Blidah. See Rte. 10. 

The road leaves Blidah by the gate 
Bab-es-Sebt, and runs parallel to the 
railwajr, through the plain of the 
Metidja, for about 4 miles, as &r as 
the wide and almost waterless bed of 
the river Chiflfa, which is here crossed 
by a handsome iron bridge. The small 
village of Chiffa, seen on the rt, was 
almost destroyed by an earthquake in 
1867. A short distance beyond the 
bridge the road divides, that to Mili- 
anah and Cherchel continuing straight 
on through the plain, wMle that to 
Medeah and El-Aghouat turns to the 
1. , and 2 miles father on reaches the 

60 kil. Gorge of the Chiffa, a tremen- 
dous rent in the mountains extending 
for a distance of 10 m. , through which, 
flows the small river Chiflfa. The peak 
seen on the rt. before entering the Gorge, 
is Djebel Mouzaia, 5360 ft. The view 
looking back over the plain and distant 
hills, is extremely beautiftd. The sides 
of the Gorge are completely clothed, 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
frequently reaching to the extreme sum- 
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mit of the surrounding mountains, 
saving where in places the road is over- 
shadowed (by sheer precipices many 
hundred feet in height, down the faces 
of which numberless small streams fall 
in showers of spray. The road itself is 
a wonderful piece of engineering, being 
blasted out of the solid rock for almoiS 
the entire distance, in some places 
carried high up the face of the cliff, 
and in others Duilt out in the actual 
bed of the stream. It was executed by 
French military engineers, and was 
onl^ completed in 1855, previous to 
which there was no direct route be- 
tween Blidah and Medeah. The tra- 
veller who expects to find scenery 
equalling that of Switzerland or Italy, 
will probably be disappointed. The 
Gorge of the Chiffa. can better be com- 
pared to the Scotch or Welsh passes 
than to those of Switzerland ; as snow 
mountains and glaciers, the most strik- 
ing features in Swiss scenery, are here 
entirely wanting. 

64 kil. A small Inn at the Ruisseau 
des Singes, where the diligences stop 
for a short time, and where refresh- 
ment and beds may be procured. The 
Ruisseau des Singes is a picturesque 
stream tumbling down a steep gorge 
on the 1. bank of the Chiffa. Behind 
the little inn a steep path leads up to 
a garden, where an abortive attempt 
has been made to cultivate tea, coffee, 
cinchona, and other exotic plants of 
economic value. The vegetation is 
most rich and beautiful, and ferns and 
lycopodiums grow in great profusion, 
mingled with olive, bay, lentisk, juni- 
per, and tree-heath. Apes are fre- 
quently to be seen, sometimes in great 
numbers. 

A few hundred yards lower down 
the valley on the opposite side of the 
road, or rather in tne face of the cliff 
which supports the road, is a beautiful 
stalactitic cave : the key of the door is 
kept at the auberge. 

68 kil. Stream bends to W. close 
under Djebel Mouzaia, crosses it, and 
follows the rt. bank. 

69 kil. H6tel des Voyageurs, or Camp 
des ChSnes. Here the Gorge of the 
Chiffa may be said to end. 



72 kil. Crosses again to the 1. ; just 
about this the stream divides; road 
follows rt. stream. 

74 kil. Road to Mouzaia les Mines 
(7 kil.) turns off. 

76 kiL Auberge du Nad&r, From 
this, looking back, fine view of D3, 
Mouzaia. Here the old road to Medeah, 
steep but short, turns off. 

From this point the road is carried 
by a series of gradients up the northern 
flank of the sandstone ndge of Nador. 
At first it follows the course of a stream 
called the Ruisseau des deux Fonts. 
There is a good deal of cultivation, and 
the views of the upper course of the 
Chiffa are extremely beautiful. 

81 kil. Auberge des deux PotUs. 

87 kil. Arab village and cemetery, 
with a very fine view. 

90 kil. Medeah. 3162 inhab. Pop. 
of commune : 3439 Eur. ; 5986 natives ; 
3018 ft above the sea. 

Inns: Hdtel de la Regence (for- 
merly H6tel du Gastronome) ; rooms 
small, but clean and comfortable. Table 
excellent, and charges moderate. H6tel 
d'Orient, not quite so good. Horses 
and mules for hire. 

Large Arab market on Fridays. 

Medeah is supposed to stand on the 
site of the Roman town Mediae or Ad 
medias, so called because it is situated 
half-way between Berouagia {Tanara- 
musa Castra) and Amoura (Sufasar). 
Under the Turkish Government it was 
the capital of the Beylick of Titeri, 
which comprised all territory under 
Turkish rule outside of Algiers. 

The last Bey, Bou Mezrag, offered 
his services to the French immediately 
after the capture of Algiers ; but shortly 
afterwards he betrayed his trust, and 
General Clauzel proceeded to Medeah 
to instal a new one of his own selection, 
Mustafa ben Omar; the old Bey was 
interned at Blidah. His son, however, 
obtained permission to rejoin the rest 
of the family, and immediately com- 
menced to rally the most influential 
Arabs of the Beylick around him, and 
against the nominee of the French 
authorities. To support the latter. 
Gen. Berthezfene proceeded to Medeah, 
in June 1831, at the head of 4500 men. 
The son of Bou Mezrag fled south- 
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wards, and was pursued by the French 
as &r as the plateau of Aouarat, burn- 
ing the harvest and cutting down the 
trees on their route. On their return 
to Medeah, Ben Omar represented that 
after such conduct it would be impos- 
sible f6r him to remain without a mili- 
tary force for protection. This the 
general refused to leave, and the Bev 
quitted the city with the French 
troops. 

Medeah, thus left to itself, submitted, 
first to the Bey of Constantine, subse- 
quently to Abd-el-Eader, and finally to 
the Due d'Aumale in 1840, who shortly 
afterwards was appointed commandant 
of it. 

Medeah, finely situated on a plateau 
3070 ft. above the level of the sea, is 
surrounded by a wall, pierced by 6 
gates, which was rebuilt by the French 
after the siege. The town, which is 
entirely French in character, has nothing 
of particular interest to attract the 
stranger. 

The streets are clean and well built ; 
and the Place de la RSpv^lique is a 
handsome square planted with trees, 
having a bronze fountain in the middle. 
The Place d'Armca in the centre of the 
town contains the principal cafes, the 
diligence office, and post. 

The principal buildings are the Bar- 
ra^ks, capable of accommodating 1500 
men ; the military Hospital, confining 
600 beds; and the Christian and the 
Mohammedan sdwoU. There were for- 
merly 6 mosques in Medeah, but now 
only 1 remains for its original purpose. 
The finest of them has been turned into 
a Roman Catholic church. To the £. 
of the town is an ancient AqvMxictj 
consisting of 2 tiers of arches, of which 
the lower are partly filled up, while the 
upper ones are left open, built into the 
wall of the town by the French. The 
water was conveyed in it from Djebel 
Nador. The present supply is derived 
from the same hiLls, but from a source 
farther "W. The date of the aqueduct 
is unknown. 

The climate of Medeah, owing to its 
great elevation, is temperate and 
healthy. From the same cause the 
vegetation is rather European than 
Amcan, — apples, pears, gooseberries, 



currants, etc., growing in great per- 
fection. 

[Environs of Medeah. A pleasant 
walk is to the Piton du Dakla. The 
view is indescribably beautiful, the 
country green, and well cultivated. 
There are some curious piles of sand- 
stone blocks on the spur of Nador, 
which overlooks the valley of Medeah ; 
they are said to be Roman, but are 

Srobably later. Near them is the foun- 
ation of a circular structure of a differ- 
ent age. 

Mouzaia les Mines, now called Fillc 
les Mines, after the late Monsieur Yille, 
Inspector-General of Mines, situated in 
the plain W. of Dakla, under the ridges 
of the last spur of Dj. Mmtxava. The 
copper mines are in the mountain be- 
hind the village. There is a road from 
it to that passmg up the Chiffa valley. 

Lodi, through which the road to ViXU 
Us Mines passes, is a thriving village, 
much given to the cultivation of the 
vine; but the whole country is very 
rich and well cultivated.] 

The road leaves Medeah E. and fol- 
lows the mountains, which sweep in a 
grand curve in a S. E. direction, round 
the head of the vaUey into which the 
plateau of Medeah projects. These 
mountains are remarkable for the total 
absence of all trees or scrub, or indeed 
any vegetation except short grass. 

100 kU. Glimpses of the valley of 
the Oued Ouzera [Chiffa). 

108 kil. Auberge, called Auherge 
du 108 kil. 

112 kil. Ben Chicao, 3354 feet above 
sea, large caravanserail, buUt 1868 ; 
also an Auberge du roulage, where the 
food is excellent and cheap. The dili- 
gence stops here on its return journey 
ifor breakrast. 

The Bergerie Module, which used to 
to be here, is now transferred to Ber- 
ouaghia. 

For the next 7 kil. the road descends 
through fine woods of evergreen oak 
and cork trees, some of which are of 
great age and size, also juniper and 
Aleppo pines. 

118 kiL Descend into the Oued el- 
Hammam, the upper valley of th.e 
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laser, which, is richly cultivated with 
com, and forms a striking contrast to 
the mountains just passed. 

120 kil. Picturesque Arab village 
and cemetery on r. 

In the middle of this valley is the 
thriving village of 

121 kil, Berouagia, 493 inhab., 
created in 1860, and made a commune 
in 1869. At a few kilometres to the E. 
are some thermal springs, acidulated 
and ferruginous. On the L of the road 
are the remains of the Roman station 
Tawhravfiusa Ccustra, on the road from 
Auzia {AvmwiM) to Rubrae {Hadjar er- 
Bourn), near Tlem9en: it is here that 
the road to the first place still branches 
off; it is quite practicable for mules. 
Here it is proposed to establish a Ber- 
gerie icoU, an establishment open both 
to Europeans and natives, instead of 
the Bergerie - Module of Ben Chicao, 
which was suppressed after the insurrec- 
tion of 1871. The buildings of the old 
Smala, and 600 hectares of excellent 
land, will be devoted to this school, 
and the expense will be borne by the 
State. After passing this village the 
road ascends the hius which separate 
the valley of the Chied el'ffammam 
from that of the Chelif. 

133 kil. Inn of Ain-Maklouf; lodging 
may be had; good food. Diligence 
tops for breakfast. 

140 kiL The road descends by a 
series of rapid curves, and crosses the 
broken gullies that occupy the r. bank 
of one of the affluents of the Chelif. 
The groups of Aleppo pines are splen- 
did ; cultivation plentiral where practi- 
cable. 

145 kil. Inn of Aln-Moudjarar, or 
le Ca/mp des Zotuives, a detachment of 
which corps was formerly employed in 
making the road here. 

155 Kil. Road disengages itself finally 
from the hills, enters the green valley 
of the Chelif, bare of trees, and crosses, 

167 kil., the Oued Hakov/m, by a 
bridge close to a substantial farm cfdled 
Oued BovJctena; near the Oued Hakoum 
is Ain Moudjebar, a large smala where 
Spahis were quartered before the insur- 
rection of 1871. Thence it passes along 
the r. bank of the Chelif to 



166 kil. Bokhari, on r. bank. 1020 
inhab. 

H6tel : des Messa^eries ; tolerable. 1^ 

Rooms 2 f. ; cafe au lait 50 cent ; 
breakfast 2*50 ; dinner 3 f. ; service 50 
cent. There is a service of omnibuses 
to Boghar on the arrival of the dili- 
gence. 

The water is here impregnated with 
sulphate of magnesia, and is slightly 
purgative. The market held on Mon- 
days is important Purchasers of wool 
come from France. 

The Arab town stands on a spur of 
the hill facing the S.W. ; below are 
the hotels, school, telegraph-oflice, 
pharmacy, gendarmerie, etc. 

The view of the opposite heights of 
Boghar is extremely fine. Bokhari is 
a grand depdt for i articles of Arab 
manufacture, burnouses, embroidered 
leather, etc. ; excellent bain Maure. 

Behind the fort at Boghar, distant 
about 1 kil. , are the stables and store- 
houses of the soldiers, some villas, etc. ; 
they are situated in a beautiful valley, 
among wooded hills, from which a 
ravine opens to the r. ; down this is a 
fine view. 

Between Bokhari and Boghar the 
valley is very narrow, but it soon ex- 
pands towaids the S., and is shut in 
by low ridges of limestone, furrowed 
deeply, as if by streams or heavy rains. 
The Chelif winds below it in a bed 60 
ft. below the surface, worn through the 
sandy soil. Beyond the boundary hills 
is the first steppe of the High Plateaux, 
a vast level waste of a dull brown 
colour. It is bounded to the S. by a 
range of low mountains, amongst which 
7 sugar-loafed peaks — Sebda-Bous, in 
Arabic — ^are prominent. 

Boghar was chosen by Abd-el-Kader 
as a suitable place for a military estab- 
lishment ; and Berkani, his Caliph, 
founded a large fort, which was de- 
stroyed in 1840 by the French, who 
definitely occupied the place in 1841. 
It stands at an elevation of 2940 ft. 
above the sea-level, on the side of a 
mountain ; and is divided into two 
distinct parts, consisting of the Fort, 
which encloses all the military build- 
ings, and the village, which is situat 
below the Fort, on the road to BoW 
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There are some pretty gardens under 
the cliflf, watered oy numerous sprincs, 
which gush out from beneath the rocKs. 
Outside the Fort is a forest of junipers 
and pines, at the entrance of which is 
the Bureau Arabe. 

175 kil. Ain-Saha. After leaving 
Bokhari 'the road traverses the plain 
of the Chelif, and then engages itself 
amongst the hills that appear once to 
have Formed a basin to that river, but 
through which it has broken. The 
road made in 1868 is excellent, metalled 
and kept in order by regidar can- 
tonniers. 

184 kil. A very fine view of the first 
steppe of the High Plateaux lying 
spread out beneath. A gentle descent 
leads to 

185 kil. Bou-Ghazoul (Father of 
Gazelles), caravanserail, excellent ac- 
commodation, situated in a plain of 
high sandy soil, with a few patches of 
grass among wide patches of sand. A 
good deal of com is grown in favourable 
seasons. In spring the ground is 
beautifully carpeted with wild flowers. 
The traveller is pretty sure to see fine 
examples of mirage between Bou- 
Ghazoul and Ain-Oussera. 

After leaving Bou-Ghazoul the road 
is very bad in some places. 

222 kil. Caravanserail of Ain-Ous- 
sera, poor accommodation. It stands 
on a slight eminence, with a scanty 
spring close to it, and a few stunted 
trees. Beyond this the ground is 
covered with alpha as far as the eye 
can reach in all directions. 

241 kil. Bou-Cedraia, an assemblage 
of huts used for the collection of alpha. 
Before the insurrection there was a 
small cabaret here, kept by an old 
woman, who sold coffee, liqueurs, etc. ; 
the Arabs killed her, and threw her 
body into the well, where her head was 
discovered some weeks afterwards. 

262 kil. ChieU-es-Stclf a fairly com- 
fortable caravanserail, built by Marshal 
Randon in 1863. No water save such 
as is stored in a cistern. Leaving this 
the road leads up the valley by a con- 
tinuous ascent ; then, rounding the 
hills to the 1. , it enters a plain which 
may be said to form the second steppe 

^he High Plateaux. For the first few 



miles the road is very marshy ; to this 
succeeds a vast plain of sand, covered 
with scanty vegetation. Between this 
and the next cavaranserail, the road 
passes between the two large shallow 
salt lakes called Sehka Zahrez; the 
larger one, that to the E. of the road, 
is about 25 miles long by 10 broad. It 
is a curious fact, that some springs of 
perfectly fresh water rise within the 
circumference of these salt lakes. 

288 kiL El-Mesran, caravanserail du 
banc de sable. The water here is too 
much impregnated with magnesia for 
drinking purposes. It is close to one 
of the largest of the dunes, on which 
there is a scanty vegetation of tamarisk 
and broom. Thence the road descends, 

E asses a large Arab cemetery with two 
oubbas, fords the (hied-Melah (salt 
river), and ascends the opposite hill, on 
which is 

302 kil. The caravanserail of the 
ffadja/r - el-Melahy or Rocher de Sel; 
also a very nice inn lower down, in a 
garden of poplars, willows, canes, etc. 
At the former there are no conveni- 
ences for lodging or obtaining a meal. 
Here the diligence stops one hour for 
breakfast, so that by providing him- 
self with food, and eating it in the 
carriage, the traveller can leave the 
vehicle at the rock, and take a hasty 
survey of it. The Rocher de Sel is 
a jagged, bare mass of hills, without 
a trace of vegetation. The stream 
is perfectly sweet before reaching it, 
but soon becomes impregnated with 
salt. The diameter of the salt rocks 
is about half a mile ; they are covered 
with a debris of blue slaty clay, 
fragments of limestone, and crystals 
of gypsum. The fragments of stone 
upon the mountain present a re- 
markable variety of colours, includ- 
ing red, yellow, orange, green, black, 
violet, etc. ; small particles of iron 
pyrites are also common. The per- 
colation of water through this has 
formed deep circular holes, the sides 
of which are honeycombed, and lined 
with glittering stalactites of salt. The 
traveller should be cautious in ascend- 
ing the rock, as the edges of the pits 
are generally steep, and the pits them- 
selves often of considerable depth. 
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The cliffs and pinnacles of salt are 
most picturesque when seen from the 
stream, but the structure of the mass 
is best seen on the opposite side, where 
it has been ^uarriea by the Arabs. 
On all sides trickle forth small streams, 
the banks of which are covered with 
crystals, which sometimes even arch 
over the water. This is one of the 
five mountains of salt mentioned by 
Herodotus as existing in the interior 
of Lybia. 

From this point the country alters ; 
as the road ascends the DjebelSen-el-lebba 
the spurs of the mountain are covered 
with alpha, and there is little wood to 
be seen except on the heights, where 
there are oaks and pines. 

318 kiL Atn-Ouerrou, a small au- 
berge, with a fountain and garden. 
Soon a lai^e Government mill is passed 
on the 1., to turn which the water is 
dammed. Hereabouts the sandstone 
rocks are a curious conglomeration of 
petrified straw, stalks of plants, and 
other vegetable productions. 

329 kil. JDjel/a. Hdtel de France 
and Hotel du Sud ; good. The town, 
which is 3792 ft. above the sea-level, 
stands under the highest Col of JDjebel 
Sen-d'lebba (the lion s tooth), the wood- 
crowned ridges of which are seen high 
on the rt. The town consists of two 
streets at right angles to each other, 
planted with trees, and has a very neat 
appearance. The principal buildings 
are the new fort, telegraph and post- 
oflfice. Many Roman remains nave 
been found here, together with tombs 
of the stone age. In the neighbour- 
hood is the great forest of Tadmitz, 
where there is a post of Spahis. On 
account of the great height and ex- 
posed position of Djelfa, it is subject to 
the greatest extremes of temperature, 
intense heat in summer, and great cold 
in winter. 

352 kil. OuedSedeur. 

867i kiL Ain-el-Ibel (Fountain of 
the Camel). Caravanserail large and 
well-conducted, built by the late Gene- 
ral Margueritte in 1856. Hereabouts 
was found the **rat d trompe" a rat 
with long hind legs and a snout, of 
which Canon Tristram tells the amus- 
ing story : — "When the species was 



first discovered. General Vaillant offered 
rewards to his soldiers for specimens, 
and was promptly supplied with other 
desert rats, to the end of whose noses 
pieces of their comrades' tails had been 
mgeniously aflftxed. Some of the speci- 
mens were actually sent to Paris before 
the trick was discovered." Homed 
vipers also are common amongst the 
tufts of alpha. Their bite is fatal. 
This is the only venomous snake in 
Algeria. 

The road beyond this lies across a 
plain of alluvial deposit, capable of 

f rowing an unlimited supply or cereals, 
ut little cultivated. 
3874 ^' -A. ruined inn close to where 
the Mokta-el'Oust is crossed by a stone 
bridge of two arches. The landlord 
of the house and his wife were brutally 
murdered not long ago ; but by whom 
was never discovered. 

399 kil. Caravanserail of Sidi MaJc- 
loufy from which there is a very beauti- 
ful view ; there are remarkable beach 
lines along the ridges to the left. The 
caravanserail stands most picturesquely 
on a bare shelf of rock, with a steep 
cliff to the south, beneath which is a 
well-cultivated garden. The caravan- 
serail is well kept ; there is also a little 
inn farther down, where the horses are 
fed. Near the caravanserail is the 
koubba of Sidi Maklouf, with a group of 
palms near it. Thence the road crosses 
a bridge, and then winds over nume- 
rous ridges, and descends into the bed 
of many a dry watercourse. The road 
now lies to the left of Djebel Zebecha, 
at the foot of which is a lake, dry in 
summer. 

424 kil. Metlili. A small and poor- 
looking caravanserail, with accommo- 
dation for six persons. When the 
wells here were constructed, one of 
them proved fatal to the officer in 
charge of the work, who fell into it and 
was drowned. 

Presently an opening is seen in a 
range to the rt. , and beyond it an iso- 
lated hill of a remarkable shape, called 
le Chapcau du Qendarrrve. Thence, 
after traversing a plain of loose sand, 
a small auberge is reached. Soon vege- 
tation begins to appear ; the dark palms 
open out, beyond which some of the 
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bnildings of El-Aghouat become visible. 
The vieux camp is passed on the rt , and 
then, passing down a long straight 
road between high mnd walb, the city 
is entered by the Porte d' Alger. 

UH kiL M'Aghauat. Situated in 
latitude 33" 48' N. Pop. 4304, ex- 
elusive of a garrison of 1500 men. 

Inns: Hotel de la Poste, in the 
Place Pelissier, cood ; Auberge du 
Roulage, looks decent Travellers 
should telegraph beforehand for ac- 
commodation. 

El-Aghouat was taken by storm Dec. 
4, 1852, by Greneral Pelissier, after a 
severe combat, in which more than 
2000 of the natives perished. In this 
battle Grenerals Bouscarin and Morand 
were mortally wounded. 

El-Aghouat is a very ancient city ; it 
formerly belonged to Morocco, by whom 
it was ceded to the Turks about the end 
of the 17th century ; it changed hands 
frequently, being sometimes governed 
by the Beys of Titeri, and sometimes 
by those of Oran, but the real power 
always remained in the hands of a 
Djemaa or council, presided' over by one 
01 the local Marabouts. 

It is 2437 feet above the sea-level, 
and has, in consequence, a climate 
nearly as cold as Djelfa. In fact, it is 
always cold in winter, when it fre- 
quently rains, and sometimes snows. 
The summers are much less oppressive 
than at the lower oasis, such as Biskra. 
The town lies between two summits of 
a limestone ridge, bending N.E. and 
S.W. ; the height to the N.E. is 
crowned by a barrack and koubba, that 
of Sidi Maklouf; the height to the 
S.W. by the koubba of Si el-Hadj 
Aissa, also the military hospital, pow- 
der magazine, etc. 

The saint above mentioned was dis- 
tinguished alike for his virtues and for 
the gift of prophecy which he is said to 
have possessed. In the year 1714 he 
foretold that the French should take 
Algiers, that they should encamp under 
the walls of El-Aghouat, and that they 
should even extend their power as far 
as the Oued el-Hamar. This document 
was actually in the hands of General 
Marey, and one of the descendants of 
the Marabout recited it to that General 



shortly after the siege. On a lower 
eminence between these two is the new 
mosque. 

The palm gardens, containing 21,000 
date trees, extend in a curved Ime from 
near the point where the s^ply of 
water begins, from the Oued iJjidi {la 
prise cCeau)f broadening as it goes up 
to the town, and again on the other 
side they stretch into the desert At 
their S.E. comer is the Arab cemetery ; 
there is another Arab cemetery, in a 
wild situation, on the S. E. of the town, 
in the desert, about half a nule from 
the gate; near this is the Catholic 
cemetery. The military establishments 
are outside the town to the N.W. ; 
farther to the "N. \a le viettx campf 
which deserves a visit in detail; the 
whole was constructed at different 
times by the men themselves. The 
origin of the name Bocher des Chiens 
is as follows: — When El-Aghouat was 
taken by the French, a considerable 
number of Arab houses were mined, 
and many of the inhabitants killed; 
their dogs, to the number of 200, took 
refuge on this hill, whence they de- 
scended at night on predatory excur- 
sions ; finally, it was found necessary to 
have them destroyed by the soldiers. 

In the centre of the town is the Plaice 
JRandomj where is the residence of 
the general, the military cercle, with a 
beautiM garden, the Bureau Arabe, 
post-office, etc. There is an excellent 
bain Mawre, The modem French town, 
with its fortifications, has been con- 
structed with reckless disregard of the 
Arab houses and gai'dens. There are 
several dependent oases near El-Aghouat ; 
one of these is EUAssafia, 10 kil. N. E. , 
the houses of which are built of stone, 
held together by mud. It has a stream 
rising suddenly out of the sand in a 
deep bed overhung by oleanders. 

Another interesting excursion is to 
the Col de Sable, a pass over the moun- 
tains W. of El-Aghouat, about 1} miles 
from the town. From it is a fine view 
of the oasis ; and on the other side of 
the valley between the two ranges, and 
part of Djebel Arrumr. 

It is not within the scope of this 
work to give itineraries for the desert 
of Sahara. 
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The traveller intending to make ex- 
peditions to the more remote oases must 
provide himself with horses, camels, 
tents, and guides, and he cannot do 
better than consult the excellent work 
of Canon Tristram, The Chreab Sa- 
Jiara, which, though published in 
1860, is still one of the best on the 
subject, as far as it goes. 



ROUTE 8. 

ALGIEES TO CONSTANTINB BY THE 
PORTES-DE-FER. 

A service of diligence every day as 

follows ; — 

Kil. Miles. 
Algiers . . 
Falaestro . 
Bordj-Bouira 
Beni-Mansour 
Portes-de-Per 
Mansourah 
Bony-bou-ArrerecU 



• i 


. d. 11 A.U. 


m 


. . a. 8 p.m. 


• 


. . a. 4 a.m. 




. . a. 11 A.M. 


m 1 


. . a. 2 P.M. 



oetii . • . • . 
Constantiiie . . 

Betarn — 
Constantiue . . 
Bordj-bou-Arreredj 



A. 

d. 
a. 
a. 

d. 
a. 
d. 



9 P.M. 

8 a.m. 

5 P.M. 

6 a.m. 

7 p.m. 

4 P.M. 

2 a.m. 



80 
124 
174 
192 
216 
248 

315 
442 



50 

77i 
109 
120 
135 
155 

197 
276 



Algiers a. 11 a.m. 

Each place costs, to Bordj 40 f. , to 
Setif 50 f., to Constantine 64 f. The 
hours and prices are, however, subject 
to variation according to season. 

The journey to Constantine may be 
performed at a trifling cost, and m a 
short space of time by this means, but 
it is very fatiguing, the traveller sees 
very little of the country, and he can- 
not possibly visit the Petite Porte-de- 
fer , one of the most interesting sights 
on the road. The best plan is to take 
a private carriage as far as Bordj-bou- 
Arreredj, whence it can be sent back, 
and the remainder of the journey done 
in the diligence. The cost of a carriage 
with 3 horses is 45 f. a day, and the 
journey to Bordj can be done in a week. 

A better plan still, if the traveller 
wishes rather to see the country than 
to reach Constantine in a given time, 
is to go by carriage to Beni-Mansour, 
descend the Oued es-Sahel to Bougie, 



and ascend the Chabet-el-Akhira to 
Setif, whence he can proceed to Con- 
stuitine in one night by diligence. 

As this route wm at no distant period 
be superseded by the pro^sed railway, 
it may be as well to mennon the direc- 
tion in which it will run. 

It will leave the Maison Carree at 
the existing station, traverse the Harrach 
by a bridge 300 metres above the present 
one, and proceed to La Maistm Blanch>e, 
where wifl be situated one of the princi- 
pal stations, destined to receive the 
traffic of the Basin of the Hamiz, in- 
cluding Fonduk, Bivet, L*arba, Sidi 
Moussay etc. 

Thence it will approach the present 
route so as to serve, as far as possible, 
the villages of Rouiba and the lUghaia, 
keeping about 100 or 150 metres to the 
south of these localities. Beyond, it 
will cross the high road, pass the Forit 
de la lUgJuiia, and enter the valley of 
Boudotuufu. The station of VAlma 
will be at about 1500 metres from the 
village, in the direction of the future 
development of the line. 

From Menerville the line will incline 
towards the south, to join the valley of 
the Isser passing by the Col des Bent 
Amran. It will ascend the course of 
that river, traversing the gorges of 
Palaestro by means of three tunnels. 
It will pass Palaestro, continuing to 
follow the right bank of the Isser as far 
as the embouchure of the Djemda, the 
valley of which it will follow as far as 
the embranchment of the road to Dra el- 
Mizan, From this point it will mount 
rapidly to reach tne Col de Bra el- 
KhamiSy which will be traversed by a 
tunnel of 1370 metres long. On emerg- 
ing from this the line wul descend to 
Bouira, crossing the Oued Bddous {Oued 
es-Sahel), and will join the great cen- 
tral line which is aestined to traverse 
that valley. 

The stations which it is here intended 
to create, are — 

Menerville. 

Beni Amran. 

Ben-Hini (Palaestro). 

Dra-el-Khamis. 

Bordj Bouira. 
The total length of this part of the 
line will be 66 kilometres, giving ao 
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average distance of 9 '4 kil. between, 
each station. 

3 kil. Mustafa Tnf&ieur, Champ 
de Manceuvres. 

6 kil. Hussein Dey (see page 168). 

12 kil. Maison Carie (see p. 109). 

18 kil. BUour-de-Chassey formerly 
an annexe of Maison Carrie, now the 
chief place of the commune of La 
Bassauta. A little farther on, the 
route passes over an iron bridge of two 
arches, spanning the Oued Khamis 
frec[uently dry owing to the water 
being taken for irrigation. 

25 kil. Bouiba. 1920 inhab. 

29 kiL La lUghaia. 948 inhab. 
From this the road passes through a 
fertile country, till very lately covered 
with woods of cork oak, but now being 
rapidly brought under cultivation. 

37 kil. Alma or Boudouaou. 647 
inhab. 

Inns : H6tel d'Orient ; du Roulage. 

This village is celebrated on account 
of a brilliant action fought on the 25th 
May 1839, in which 954 French ti'oops 
repulsed and put to flight 6000 Arabs. 
The country and property around suf- 
fered much during the insurrection of 
1871. Since then the village has been 
greatly augmented by families from 
Alsace and Lorraine ; and now, with 
its annexes of Oiced Kerso^ Belle-Fon- 
tainCf Blad Guiton, and Souk-eUEad, 
it contains a population of more than 
7000 souls, of whom 1000 are Euro- 
peans. 

After leaving Alma, the country be- 
comes more picturesque and undulat- 
ing, and from many points the distant 
view of Algiers and the Sahel is very fine. 

43 kil. The road passes over the 
OvM Kerso^ the boundary of Kabylia, 
near which is a large farm bearing the 
same name, destroyed by the insur- 
gents in 1871, but now rebuilt. 

48 kil. Belk-Fmitaine, a new village 
built by the Government for the recep- 
tion of families from Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Before arriving at the village, 
on the left hand of the route is the 
Kotibba of Mohammed ed-IHbbah (the 
murderer). This individual was made 
Kaid of Sebaou in 1737, and Bey of 
Titeri in 1745. He was killed during 
an expedition against Kabylia in 1753. 



54 kil. Col dss Beni-AtcTuty named 
Minervillej after Monsieur de Mener- 
ville, late Premier President of the 
Cour d'Appel at Algiers. 1882^inhabit- 
ants. 

Inns : Blanchard — rooms 2 f. ; cafe 
au lait, 60 c. ; dejeuner, 2 f. 5 c.; 
dinner, 3 f. ; service, 1 f Du Roulage*. 
500 ft. above level of the sea. 

This is a very important position, 
being the easiest and most frequented 
entrance into Kabylia. It was destroyed 
by the*Kabyles in 1871, but since then 
has been rebuilt on a much more im- 
posing scale. The territory of the 
insurgents round about having been 
confiscated and distributed amongst 
colonists mostly from Alsace and Lor- 
raine, a new village has been lined out, 
surrounding a fortified gendarmerie, 
built in the shape of a star-fort. The 
natives dispossessed of their lands are 
being sent elsewhere, and an amount 
of hatred and ill-feeling is being stored 
up which will tell very seriously against 
the French in the event of a future in- 
surrection. The native population in 
1871 was 16,496. 

At the Bou Merdes, between the Col 
and the sea, and a few kil. distant from 
each, exist considerable quantities of 
iron ore, which might easily be con- 
veyed to the sea by means of a tram- 
way, and embarked at Mersa ed-Dejaj 
(the port of the fowl). Excellent wild 
boar shooting may be obtained at the 
Col des Beni-Aicha. 

56 kil. The Constantine route here 
leaves the straight road to Tizi-Ouzou 
and branches off to the right, soon 
reaching the Isser^ a considerable river, 
the waters of which are abimdant even 
in summer. The country now becomes 
very fine, and fig and olive trees 
abundant. 

67 kil. Souk-el-IIad, a new village 
peopled with families from Alsace and 
Lorraine. It is situated a little above 
the high road, which follows the left 
bank of the Isser. 

64 kil. Col des Beni-Amran, pro- 
posed site of a hamlet, which will form 
an annexe of Souk-el-llad. The ground 
is fertile, and well suited to the growth 
of the olive. It is peopled with natives 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 
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The route continues to ascend from 
this point, and at 

70 kiL it enters the Gorge of the Isser 
or of Ben-Hinni. 

The hills on each side are steep and 
often precipitous, confining the river 
within a very narrow bed, so as to form 
one of the most beautiful landscapes in 
Algeria. 

72 kil. Exactly opposite the 72 kilo- 
metric stone, high up in the cliff, which 
here takes a turn perpendicular to the 
course of the river, is an immense cave, 
the entrance to which is not perceived 
until one has passed it. There is an 
easy path by which to ascend. The 
cave is entered by an arch 18 feet high, 
and 30 broad. It extends more than 
100 yards. There are a good many 
stalagmites embedded in the walls. To 
explore it properly candles and blue 
lights would be necessary. A short 
distance beyond this the road passes 
through a tunnel about 80 yards long. 
Here is the narrowest part of the valley, 
the rocks on each side being not more 
than 90 yards apart. Numerous cascades 
falling into the main stream, curiously 
excavated grottoes in the face of the cliff, 
Kabyle viffiages perched on the summits 
of the mountains, and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion everywhere, give to this portion of 
the gorge a peculiarly bright and pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Beyond the tunnel the valley widens 
out, the Isser is crossed by an elegant 
iron bridge, and several other valleys 
converge mto the large basin in which 
is situated 

80 kU. Palaestro. Accommodation 
of a very poor description is here 
obtainable at the hotel. 

This village, situated 591 above the 
sea, was created a few years ago, near 
the ancient Turkish bridge of Ben- 
Hinni on a platform bathed on three 
sides by the nver Isser. It was peopled 
by Tyrolese, Italians, French and 
Spaniards, connected for the most part 
with the enterprise of opening out the 
gorge of the Isser. When the insurrec- 
tion of 1871 broke out, it was in a 
tolerably flourishing condition, con- 
sidering its size and secluded position. 
The story of the terrible tragedy then 
enacted, being, as it was, the most 



deplorable of the many which then took 
place, deserves to be recorded. 

The village contained about 112 in- 
habitants ; its position was isolated, 
surrounded and commanded on every 
side by mountains, and on the border 
of two tribes, one Kabyle, the other 
Arab, both ripe for revolt Still no 
serious fears were entertained till on the 
18th April 1871 it was suddenly sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes before any 
means could be adopted for defence. 
The village being entirdy unfortified, 
it was determined to distribute the in- 
habitants in the three houses best suited 
to resist attack, — the priest's house, the 
barrack of the gendarmerie, and the 
establishment of the FotUs et Chausaies, 
Captain Au^er of the Engineers and 
the priest directed the defence' of the 
first, the maire commanded the second, 
and the conductor of Fonts et Cha'uss^ 
the third. In the last, which was the 
best of the three, the women and chil- 
dren were placed. Soon the attack 
began, the haystacks and buildings 
round about were set on fire, and such 
as could not get into the village in time 
were murdered. 

The assailants now advanced in con- 
siderable numbers to attack the curb's 
house, led by the Amin-el-Omina of 
the Beni-Khalfoun, The door was soon 
driven in, but the defenders succeeded 
in escaping to the gendarmerie with a 
loss of four of their number. One 
woman remained behind ; she was kept 
a prisoner for some time and then killed. 

At this moment the conductor of the 
PotUs et Chaitss^es managed to escape to 
Fondukf where he gave information of 
what was going on, leaving the house 
however, in which he had been stationed, . 
which contained all the women and 
children, without any one to direct the 
defence. 

On the 22d, the maire, M. Bassetti, 
Captain Auger, and the brigadier of 
gendarmerie, entered into negotiations 
with the insurgents, who offered to con- 
duct them safely to Alma, permitting 
them to retain their arms. Everytiiing 
appeared settled, and the colonists in 
the gendarmerie were on the point of 
quitting, when one of their number, 
suspicious of their intentions, made ai 
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offensiye mov ement with his gun. This 
was the signal for a general massacre, 
in which only Captain Auger and the 
son of the maire were spared at the 
special intercession of the Amin. 

In this horrible carnage 41 Euro- 
peans were killed, and even their corpses 
were found to have been the object of 
the most brutal violence ; some were 
thrown alive into the burning houses, 
and all were stripped of whatever valu- 
ables they had. 

The house of the Ponis et Chauaa^ea 
was next attacked. Its door, badly 
made, oifered no resistance. The de- 
fenders retreated to the upper storey. 
Fire was applied to the ground-floor, 
and they were again compelled to re- 
treat higher to the terrace. 

It was midday in ApriL In a space 
of 12 metres, 45 persons] were crowded 
together behind the parapet of the 
terrace, 40 centimetres nigh. If they 
allowed their bodies to appear, they 
were shot. The heat of the roof, 
brick vaults supported by iron girders, 
was intense ; even their clothes caught 
fire. Stones and bricks were thrown 
upon them) from below, which griev- 
oudy wouniied some of their number. 
A burning sirocco was blowing, and 
they had not a drop of water to quench 
their thirst. Several died, and one 
in a moment of madness committed 
suicide. The women uttered the most 
heartrending cries, but it was not till 
6 o'clock in the evening, when the roof 
was on the point of falling, that these 
heroic men consented to treat with 
their assailants. 

The f Amin agreed to conduct all the 
men, women, and children to Alma, 
on condition that they consented to 
abandon their arms. This was agreed 
upon. Ladders were brought to per- 
mit them to descend. They were then 
taken to the residence of the Amin-el- 
Omina, where they found Captain 
Auger and the young BassettL Two 
days after. Colonel Fourchault arrived 
on the spot with a column from Algiers, 
to find only corpses and blackened 
ruins. He had to fight his way there 
and back to Alma amongst those who 
had tiUien part in the massacre. 

The prisoners, 40 in number, amongst 



whom were 32 women and children, 
were kept in captivity for 22 days, and 
only released on the termination of the 
insurrection, when Mokrani was killed. 

The remains of the victims repose 
under the shadow of the church, and a 
monument has been erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Now Palaestro has been rebuilt, and 
considerably enlarged. Thirty fiunilies 
from Alsace and Lorraine have been 
located here, and additional concessions 
have been given to the families of the 
survivors with no unsparing hand. A 
fort has been constructed, and consider- 
able plantations of the Eucalyptus and 
oiher Australian trees have been made. 

In .1872 the population was stated 
at 240, amongst whom there were no 
natives ; before the massacre Europeans 
and natives were in about equal 
numbers. 

On quitting Palaestro, the road 
ascends the right bank of the Isser ; 
the left bank is clothed with cultiva- 
tion to the very summit, with here 
and there a Kabyle village. 

89 kiL Aln omm-el-Alleug, the site 
of a new village, so called from a 
beautiful clear spring in a masonry 
basin a few hundred yards off. A little 
farther on, the road to Dra-el-Mizan, 
12 kil., branches off to the left. 

97 kiL The road leaves the valley of 
the Isser and enters that of an affluent, 
the Oried Djemda, one of the best 
cultivated in Kabylia. 

100 kiL Sidi Othman, canteen, where 
an excellent meal may be obtained ; so 
called from the grave of a Marabout 
under an olive-tree above the auberge. 
A new village is prdected 2 kil. to uie 
left of the road. Arter leaving this the 
road ascends through a dense scrub of 
lentisk. 

114 kil. H6UI de V Oued Bjemaa, for- 
merly a building used for the enter- 
Erise of constructing the road, which 
ere crosses an iron bridge, and passes 
to the left bank of the Oued Djernaa, 
and ascends rapidly, soon leaving the 
river to the left. The scrub gradually 
disappears, and is replaced by patches 
of cultivation, with here and there a 
native village, till at 

119 kil. it reaches its culminating 
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point about 2000 ft. above the sea, and 
emerges into the wide and fertile 
plateau of ffamza. 

127 kiL Bordj Bouira (the fort of 
the small well). A village containing 
a' population of 413 Europeans with 
8000 acres of land attached. During 
the insurrection of 1871 all the houses 
round about were destroyed, and the 
inhabitants had to take refuge in the 
fort on a hiU to the right. 

125 kH The old caravanserail of 
Bouira; after which. the road crosses 
the Otied EddcmSy one of the affluents 
of the (hied es-Sahelj or river of Bougie. 

126 kil. The ffoUl de FrancCy an 
isolated building, where accommodation 
can be obtained. 1413 ft. above the 
sea. 

This is one of the few districts in the 
province of Algiers where lions are still 
to be found, and at times they do con- 
siderable damage. While the writer was 
penning these lines on the spot, a 
report was brought in that on tne pre- 
vious night 14 sheep had been killed 
in one enclosure by a lion close to the 
villa^. A cub was shot a few days 
previously, and the mother wounded 
shortly afterwards. 

The fort of Bordj Bouira was built 
by the Turks, and contained a small 
prrison when Algiers was taken. It 
has been put into a good state of repair 
by the French, and contains a small 
garrison of Tirailleurs. 

From this point there is a cross- 
road to Aumaie, practicable for car- 
riages in fine weather. 

After leaving Bouira the road follows 
a westerly direction between the Oued 
Edd^ms and the Oued Zaiam, through 
a plateau tolerably rich, though omy 
partially cleared, to 

139 kH Aln El-Imam (the spring of 
the images or statues), where there is a 
caravanserai! 

From this place also there is a branch 
road practicable for carriages in good 
weather to Aumaie. It joins the road 
from Bouira to the same place. There 
is a service of diligences to Aumaie 
every two days. 

3 kiL S.W. of the caravanserail are 
the ruins of a Roman barrage in the 
Oiied BewUm (valley of building), an 



affluent of the OvM Berdi, which itself 
falls into the Oii>ed Zadam. A little 
beyond the caravanserail, on the r. of 
the road, are two remarkable conical 
hiUs called Bl Messen (les deux Ma- 
melles), which form a landmark for 
miles around. After this the country 
becomes poor, and would be unin- 
teresting but for the magnificent view 
of Djurdjura, with its snow-clad peaks, 
which the traveller enjoys during the 
whole of the day's journey. 

159 kiL El'Adjiba (the wonderful), 
at the junction of the OvM Eddous 
with the Oued Zaiarrij which hence- 
forth becomes the Oued es-Sahel. The 
country is little cultivated with cereals 
after this save in very favourable 
years ; its principal wealth consists in 
its olive-treea 

A few kiL S.W. of El-Adjiba are 
some curious caverns at AM Ksar, 
said to have been a Roman mine, and 
farther on is the village of Sehkha^ 
where there is a salt spring, utilised 
by the natives for the manufacture of 
salt. The water is received into open 
basins, and evaporated by solar heat. 

The road continues alon^ the rt. bank 
of the Oued es-Sahel, till it reaches 

172kiL TaourU, At 3 ka from this 
place, on the old trace of the road, is 
Bordj Beni ManaouTy 923 ft. above the 
sea, a small fort, built to dominate the 
head of the Oued es-SaheL It is occu- 
pied by a detachment of Tirailleurs, 
and contains a Bureau Arabe, post- 
office, and telegraphic station. There 
is a guest-chamber in the fort, where 
one can sleep ; but it is dirty, uncared 
for, and destitute of furniture. There 
is also a rude auberge outside the walls. 

The fort was besieged by the Kabyles 
in 1871 for 41 <£iys. They even 
brought against it a curious old piece of 
ordnance, which probably formed part 
of the artillery of the Due de Beauiort, 
abandoned during his disastrous expe- 
dition to Djidjelfy in 1664. It bears 
the inscription, 

ANNO DEI 1635 
DECS MB AIVBT. 

(Deus me adjuvet.) It is now in the 
court of the Bordj. 

The view from the terrace of the 
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Bordj is magnificent. The whole of the 
north horizon is bounded by the Djur- 
djura range, only afew miles distant; its 
highest peak, TamgoiU LcUla Khadidja, 
being nearly opposite the fort. Its 
summit is covered with snow for nine 
months in the year, and near the top is 
the shrine of the Lady Khadidja, a pil- 
grimage to which is considered by the 
Kabyles as a hardly less meritorious 
action than one to Mecca. At the foot 
of it runs the ^i^antic bed of the Outd 
eS'Sahely in whicn only a few threads of 
water are visible, the remainder being 
taken up by groves of olive-trees of 
great antiquity. It is said that some 
of these were actually grafted in the 
time of the Romans; that the art of 
grafting them had been lost amongst 
the Kabyles, and only re-introduced 
after the French conquest. 

South of this, and parallel to the 
right bank of the river, is another lower 
range of hills, on the tops of which are 
perched the villages of the Beni Man- 
sour, Oulad bou Ali, Iril,'^TiriUe, and 
Taourirte, To the east the horizon is 
shut in by the hills bounding the Oued 
es-Sahel, between which, at no great 
distance, is the mamelon of Akhou, the 
country of Ben Ali Cherif. One can 
even observe a small eminence on the 
base, which is the curious Roman mau- 
soleum near the village of Akbou (see 
p. 252). The valley running up from 
this mamelon towards Djurdjura is the 
boundary between Constantine and 
Algiers. 

At the foot of the mound in which 
the Bordj Beni Mansour is built is a 
small Christian cemetery, the last rest- 
ing-place of Lieutenant the Baron 
Aucapitaine, who has rendered such 
important services to archseoloey in 
Algeria. He and his bride of two 
months died within three days of each 
other of cholera, in 1867. 

From Taourit the road passes at first 
over an undulating plateau covered 
with Aleppo pine, juniper, and brush- 
wood of lentisk and rosemary. Soon 
the undulations become larger and 
larger, and assume the form of hills, 
encompassing the road in every direc- 
tion. 

182 kiL A bridge crosses a small 



stream called the OvM Kerma, which 
forms the boundary between the pro- 
vinces of Algiers and Constantine. 

193 kiL Les Fortes de Fer, or Bihan 
(PL of Bah, a gate), name given to two 
remarkable passes l3y which alone access 
is obtained to the highlands of Man- 
soura beyond, 1104 ft. above level of 
sea. The mountains here are of the 
greatest possible interest, from a geo- 
logical point of view, 'niey consist of 
strata of black rock, sometimes hard 
and compact, like trap ; at others, soft 
and friable, like schist, alternating with 
a softer substance, generally indurated 
clay. On the upper and outer surftEu^es 
of these ridges the softer material has 
been washed away, leaving the harder 
strata remaining, like Cyclopean walls, 
which often assume the most fantastic 
forms. Sometimes they are in con- 
siderable numbers, and parallel to each 
other, like the side scenes of a theatre ; 
sometimes they fringe the crests of the 
mountains like delicate fretwork, and 
at others they assume the form of gro- 
tesque animals,'^hameleons standing out 
in bold relief against the sky, or gigan- 
tic pythons winding their sinuous forms 
along the sides of me mountains. 

The Grande Porte is that through 
which the road to Constantine passes, 
following the 1. bank of the river, here 
called Oned el-Hammam. Lower down 
it takes the name of Oued Shebba, and 
after its junction with the river flowing 
through the Fetite Forte it is known as 
the dued Maregh. The peculiar strati- 
fication of the hills on each side is here 
seen to admirable advantage. 

The rivers in this district are so 
highly charged with magnesia, as to be 
quite unpotable ; the only good drink- 
ing water for miles round is obtained 
from a small spring in the bed of the 
river at the entrance of the pass. 

Beyond, on an eminence to the right 
of the road and on the L bank of the 
river, are some very curious hot sulphu- 
rous springs, called FH-ffammam (the 
bath). The ground covered by their 
deposit is about half a mile long ; the 
springs bubble up in small circular 
basins, exactly like miniature Geysers, 
with a raised margin and a deposit of 
sulphate of soda covered with a layer 
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of pure sulphur. The water in the 
largest one is carefully conducted into 
a rude bath which is much in repute 
amongst the natives. There is also a 
pool of still hot water, like those in the 
neighbourhood of the Geysers ; the 
temperature of the water is sufficient to 
boil an egg in a few minutes ; it varies 
from 172^ to 200" Fahr., and the water 
contains 22 centig. of sulphate of 
sodium per litre. 

To visit the smaller pass, called La 
Petite Portey it is necessary to leave the 
high road about 2 kil. before the en- 
trance to the larger one, at a bridge 
crossing an affluent of the main stream 
called tha Oued bou-Kotan. This is the 
pass followed by the column of 3000 men 
under command of Marshal Valee and the 
Due d'Orleans in 1839— the first French 
troops to pass this formidable barrier. 

The road, if such it may be called, 
passes along the bed of the above- 
named stream, which is also saline, and 
is enclosed between stupendous rocks, 
in some places not more than 12 ft. 
apart, presenting the same stratified 
appearance as in the larger gate. Pre- 
sently the path ascends the left bank of 
the stream, and, making a detour to the 
right, joins the main road just beyond 
the hot springs. 

The counti^r beyond is mountainous 
and sterile, producing little except 
alpha ffrass until — 

216 Idl. Mansouray a small Kabyle 
town in the kaidat of Mzita, 2637 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

[A very interesting excursion may be 
made from Mansoura to Boni and Gelaa 
(see Route 18). There is a fairly good 
bridle path, and the distance to Boni is 
not more than 8 hours by mule; it 
would be quite feasible to proceed 
thence to Kharata in the Chabet el- 
Akhira in two days (Route 12), spend- 
ing the night at Beni Ourtilan.] 

248 kil. Bordj hou-Arreredj. 1450 
inhab. 3063 ft. above the sea. Very 
modest accommodation to be had at 
the Hdtel d'Orient, and H8tel des Voya- 
geurs : charges — room 2 f. 50 c. ; cafe 
au lait 1 f. ; dejeuner 2 f. 50 c. ; dinner 
3 f. ; sei-vice 50 c. 

\^Algcria,'] 



When the Due d'Orleans, with the 
army commanded by Marshal Val^e, 
penetrated into the Medjana to effect 
the passage of the Portes de Fer, the 
camp was pitched at the Ain hou- 
Arreredjy near which rose abruptly 
from the plain a steep and almost 
conical hill, crowned with the ruins of 
a fort built by the Turks in the end of 
the 16th century, out of older Roman 
remains. This fort had been twice 
burnt by the Mokranis in revolt against 
the Turks, and had subsequently been 
abandoned by the latter ; it now served 
as a watch-tower where robbers, em- 
bracing as they could the whole plain 
at a single glance, were constantly lying 
in wait for travellers and caravans. 

After the occupation of Setif it be- 
came necessary to station a force there 
permanently, in order to support Mo- 
krani in his endeavours to establish 
French influence and to oppose that of 
Abd-el-Kader, whose lieutenant had in- 
spired such dread amongst the popula- 
tion of the Medjana that they had 
entirely deserted the plain and retreated 
to the mountain. 

The Bordj was rebuilt, and under 
the protection of its ruler, the Medjana 
became rapidly peopled, and the soil, 
which had lain fallow for years, was 
brought under cultivation. 

In 1871, when the insurrection broke 
out, Bordj contained 90 houses in the 
town, and 30 in the vicinity of it, with 
a population of 300, owning 15,000 
acres of arable land. For the third time 
the town was destroyed (a?ite, page 62) 
by the Mokrani tribe. Now it has 
again risen from its ruins, its territory 
is considerably augmented by the 
sequestration of the insurgents' pro- 
perty, and it promises to become one 
of the most important stations on the 
road between Constantine and Algiers. 

The ancient Bordj, which was de- 
stroyed with the rest of the town, has 
been well rebuilt, as a residence for the 
Commandant Superieur, and the whole 

Elace has been surrounded by a strong 
astioned wall of defence. The old 
fort, which now constitutes tiie citadel, 
is situated at the N.E. angle; this it 
was which successfully resisted all the 
efforts of the rebels to take it in 1871. 

M 
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The magnificent and fertile plain of 
the Medjana has now definitively been 
annexed to the State, which has, as a 
consequence, undertaken to pay the 
debts of the late Bach-Agha and his 
family, amounting to 669,617 t This 
will prove a most valuable acquisition 
for the State, as many European villages 
can be constructed in this, assuredly one 
of the finest portions of the colony. 

[For a route to Fort National by the 
Oued es-Sahel, see Route 18]. 

260 kil. Tomb of Sidi Embarek, rt. of 
road. A small village has been created 
here; there are abundant springs, and 
about 8000 acres of excellent land 
available for cultivation. The road 
continues through a long and fertile 
plain, Droducing immense harvests in 
lavourskble seasons, but generally badly 
suppHed with water. 

273 kiL Tomb of Sidi Bou Nab, 
about 1 kil. to r. of road. At about 
1500 metres from the main road, 3 
kil. from Ain Tagrout and 27 from 
Bordj, is situated a new village, Bir 
Kasdalij containing 50 houses and 
several farms. It is situated on the site 
of a Roman position of considerable im- 
portance, the ruins of which have 
already disappeared. 

279 kil. Caravanserail of Ain Tagrout; 
here also is an auberge. A new village 
has been built behind both, containing 
a few houses, some of which belong to 
natives of Alsace and Lorraine ; there 
is, however, no water supply, save that 
derived from the fountam on the road 
side. 

291 kil. Auberge of Ain Zada, on 
the site of some Roman ruins ; the dili- 
gence stops here for breakfast. Here 
was found in 1873 a curious inscription 
on an altar dedicated to the Emperor 
Publius Helvius Pertinax, who reigned 
only from January to March A. D. 193, by 
the panther hunters of the district, which 
shows that the country, now so bare, 
was once thickly wooded, and capable 
of giving shelter to panthers. It ran 
as follows: — Pro aalxUe impercUoris 
Ccesaris Puhlii Helvii Pertinacis tri- 
bunicice potestcUis consulis secv/ndum 
patris patriot Coloni domini nostri 
capiU saltus Horreorum pardalensis 
hanc aram posuertmt et dedicaveru/nt. 



304 kil. Ain AmcUf a village of the 
Compa^ie Genevoise. 

310 kiL Otied bou-Stllam (River of 
the Ladder), which joins the Oued es- 
Sahel below Akbou after a picturesque 
course of 220 kil. 
315 kil Setif. 

Inns: Hotels de France * ; du Louvre*. 
Neither as good as might be expected 
in so important a city as Setifl Toler- 
ably good baths, about 200 yards out- 
side of the city to the W. 8869 inhab. 
3573 ft. above sea-level. 

Setif, the ancient SUiJis Colonia of 
the Romans, was one of the most im- 
portant cities that that nation possessed 
in Africa, and was made the capital of 
the province of Mauritania Sitifenais. 
In 419 it was injured by an earthquake, 
and, later on, ravaged by the Yandals 
and the Arabs ; but even at the time of 
the French occupation, traces of the 
ancient fortifications were distinctly 
visible. In the middle ages, El-Bekn, 
an Arabian historian, wrote that, 
although the walls had been destroyed, 
the city was stUl flourishing and well 
populated, and contained numbers of 
bazaars. 

In 1839 it was taken by the French 
under General Galbois. 

On the S. face of the citadel at this 
period was a single venerable aspen 
tree, the only one visible as far as the^ 
eye could reach; below this was a. 
spring, the water of which flowed down 
and irrigated a valley leading into the 
Oued bcni-Sellam, These waters have 
now been diverted into three channels, 
one of which irrigates a promenade 
planted with mulberry-trees near the 
rorte d* Alger; the two others supply 
the city, the surplus being utUised by 
the gardens around. 

The town of Setif, as it exists at 
present, is entirely modem; and al- 
though traces of the ancient walls and 
ramparts are still visible, most of the 
Roman ruins which remained at the 
time of the French occupation have 
disappeared. The wide streets are 
lined with substantial modem houses, 
and are many of them bordered with 
trees. The shops are numerous and 
well supplied. The town is entered by 
the GcUes of BougiCf Constantinef Alger 
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and Biskra, the first-named of which 
is in the military quarter. 

Setif possesses a mosque and a 
church: the former has rather an 
ornate minaret and faQade ; the latter 
is plain and substantial, but it has the 
rare merit of not being offensive to good 
taste. 

The Modem Citad-el forms a military- 
quarter to the N. of the rest of the 
town; it contains the general's resi- 
dence, barracks capable of containing 
8000 men, an hospital that can make 
up 1000 beds, besides officers' quarters, 
storehouses, and all other requisite mili- 
tary buUdings. It was almost entirely 
constructed by the men of the garrison 
stationed here,and was finished in 1847. 

The waUs of the ancient Roman city, 
restored probably by the Byzantines, 
have been incorporated in the modem 
French ones ; they are of great solidity, 
and flanked by 10 towers. 

On the Promenade d'Orlians, a 
dreary, ill-kept enclosure outside the 
Porte d' Alger, a collection has been 
made of Roman antiquities, such as 
columns, capitals, tombstones, frag- 
ments of sculpture and inscriptions, 
some of which make mention of the 
ancient SUifis. Two of the most in- 
teresting inscriptions found here are the 
epitaphs of the Bishop Novatus, men- 
tioned in the acts of the Council of 
Carthage and by St. Au^stine, and of 
the martyr, St. Laurentius. 

Here also has been erected a hiffh 
column, surmounted by a bust of the 
Due d'Orleans, in commemoration of 
his expedition to the Portes de Fer. 

In the house of the Commandant de 
Genie is a fine tesselated pavement, 
representing a head of Neptune sur- 
rounded bv Nereids mounted on sea- 
horses, dolphins, etc., which was dis- 
covered at Kasr Temouchent, where it 
formed the principal ornament of the 
fountain there. A few good pieces of 
sculpture have also been Duilt mto the 
walls of his garden. 

Setif being so high above the level of 
the sea, its climate greatly resembles 
and is quite as healthy as that of the 
centre oi France, although considerably 
hotter in summer. It is admirably 
suited to the growth of all kinds of 



Furopean fruits, and in the plain in 
which it is situated cereals grow in 
gi'eat abundance. Its geographical posi- 
tion cannot fail to secure for it a great 
future, being, as it is, the junction of 
many of the most importajit lines of 
communication in the colonjr, such as 
those with Algiers, Constantine, Bou- 
Saada, the Medjana, the Hodna, and 
Bougie. 

Ite market, held outside the city 
gates, is one of the most important in 
Algeria, and is the rendezvous where 
the Eabyle from the mountains, the 
Arabs from the plains, and even the 
Saharans meet to ezchAnge their pro- 
duce. Every Sunday during the 
months of August, September and 
October, it is attended by not less than 
8000 or 10,000 natives. The Bou 
Taleb tribe, about a day's journey dis- 
tant, are celebrated for the manufacture 
of carpets and haiks. 

Setif was created a centre of civil 
population on the 11th February 1847, 
and after undergoing various forms of 
government it is now a sous-prefecture, 
and the seat of a Tribunal of First 
Instance. 

By a decree of the 26th April 1853 
a concession of 50,000 acres was made 
to the Compagnie Genevoise for the 
purpose of hastening European coloni- 
sation in this district. This company 
created several villages, amongst others. 
Am Amat, El-Ouricia, Boimira, Ma- 
houan, Messaoud and El-Hamelia; 
but the object of the concession has not 
hitherto been attained in a satisfactory 
manner, and a great part of the land 
has been simply let to the Arabs, the 
alleged reason being, that owing to the 
failure on the part of the Grovemment 
to construct a road to Bougie (which 
work has been going on for 20 years, 
without being yet completed), European 
colonists cannot live by their labour, 
as they have no outlet for their pro- 
duce. A considerable extent of good 
land sequestered after the insurrection 
of 1871 is still available for European 
colonisation. 

The country around may be divided 
into two regions, very distinct from 
each other — the mountainous part 
inhabited by Eabyles, similar to olir 
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parts of Kabylia elsewhere described, 
and the regions occupied by Arabs. 

The latter are immense plains, the 
average height of which is about 3000 
feet above the sea, which stretch from 
the Medjana to Tebessa, possessing 
abundant pasturage, rich in cattle and 
grain, carpeted with the most beautiful 
lowers in spring, cold and bleak in 
winter, hot, parched and dusty in 
summer ; without a tree as far as the 
eye can range, save in the vicinity of 
modem French villages. 

They are occupied almost entirely 
by two tribes, the Oulad Abd-en-Nou/r 
and Eulma, and may be divided into 
two very distinct zones, the Tell and 
the Sebakh, The former is the most 
fertile, and abounds with ruins of 
Boman agricultural establishments ; 
the latter has a Salter and more arid 
soil, and its climate is hotter and more 
feverish. Before the French occupation 
these tribes were entirely nomade, but 
since then they have become much 
more stationary, and Arab villages have 
sprung up in every direction, where a 
spring or a well renders it possible. 

321 kil. Atn Lass^, a village of the 
Compagnie Genevoise. 

324 Jdl. Kasr TeirKmchent^ or La 
Fontaine Eomaine. The former name 
occurs also in the province of Oran. 
Here was found the tesselated pave- 
ment now in the (]^uarter8 of the Com- 
mandant de Geme at Setif. 1 kil. 
farther £. are the ruins of a Roman 
station, of which only the foundations 
are visible. 

331 kiL An old semaphore, with 
fortified enclosure, now converted into 
a roadside auberge. 

333 kil. Ain AlratVy a pretty stream 
bordered with trees, near which is a 
wayside auberge. 

Beyond this to the r. of the road is 
seen an isolated mamelon, called Djebel 
Brahmin^ or Sidi BraOy where, accord- 
ing to tradition, a number of Christian 
warriors were massacred during the 
Mohammedan invasion, on refusing to 
embrace the religion of El- Islam. 

336 kil. SL AmaKd, a village of 
20 or 30 houses, created in 1862, and 
made^a conlmune in 1868. Eur. pop. 
181 ; natives 357. Near it, on the 1. 



of the road is the caravanserail of 
Eulmaf where a fine and abundant 
Roman fountain has been restored. 

348 kil. Chied Djerman, wayside 
auberge. Here a winding stream, 
fringed with trees, makes quite a 
pleasant oasis in this vast treeless 
plain. It serves also to drive a miU. 

Observe a curious Roman sculpture 
in wall of auberge. 

366 kiL Caravanserail of Bordj 
Mamray at a distance on the 1., and 
beyond a large koubba on a hill. This 
is the tomb of Sidi Yahioby the founder 
of the tribe of Oulad Ahd-en-Nour. 
M. Feraud translates the inscription on 
it- 

" toi qui es arrete devant notre tombe 
Ne t'6tonnes pas de notre etat : 
Hier nous ^tions comme toi ; 
Demain tu seras comme nous." 

This brings to our recollection the 
inscription not uncommon in old coun- 
try churchyards in England, which, 
with occasional variations, runs — 

" Travellers, as yon pass by. 
View the ground wherein we lie : 
As you are now, so once were we ; 
As we are now, so you shall be." 

370 kil. St. Drnvaty a village built in 
1872. Auberge. 

375 kil. Large koubba on a hill to 
the r. 

388 kiL La Baraqtce, decent au- 
berge. A village to be called Chateau- 
dwa is in course of construction ; the 
church is already finished. A very 
important Arab market is held here 
every Wednesday and Thursday. 

402 kil. Otied Atmeni/iy a pleasant 
town ; respectable auberge, Hdtel du 
Roulage, where the diligence from 
Setif stops for breakfast. A beautiful 
and well-cultivated farm forms an arc 
of which the high road is the chord. 
The river Atmenia is here pretty full 
and swift ; two brooks, one of which 
forms a small cascade, pass through 
the grounds and fall into the river, 
which is fringed on the 1. bank with 
trees. Hundreds of fruit trees have 
been planted and look vigorous. 

The village was created in 1854, 
made a commune in 1868, and aug- 
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mented in 1872 by families from Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

At 2 kil. from the village, in the 
property of the Comte de Tourdonnet, 
nave recently been found the remains of a 
very magnificent Roman bath, evidently 
belonging to the villa of a wealthy land- 
owner named Pompianns. The mosaics, 
an exact copy of which was sent to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and which 
will probably be published by the 
Archaeological Society of Constantine, 
are by far the finest and most interest- 
ing that have yet been found in Algeria. 
They consist of numerous tableaux, — 
one representing the owner's house, 
with park behind. There are hunting 
scenes in which every huntsman and 
dog is named ; views of the stables, 
each horse having its name attached ; 

garden scenes in which the lady of the 
ouse is spinning under a palm tree ; 
and numerous other objects not only of 
^eat interest, but which give us an 
idea of the style of domestic architec- 
ture in use in Africa in the first and 
second centuries, the probable date of 
the buUding. 

In the stable are the following 
names of horses : — 



ALTVS VNVS ES 
VT MONS EXVLTAS 



PVLLENTIANVS 
DELICATVS 



VINCAS NON VINOAS 
TE AMAMYS POLIDOXE 



TITAS 
SCHOLASTICVS 



Another mosaic gives the names of 
the huntsmen : — cresconivs, cesoni- 
vs, NEANTVS, POMPEIANVS. The at- 
tendants are named, dias and liber ; 
and the dogs, fidelts and castvs. 

At 1 kil. beyond the village is the 
thermal spring of Harmnam Grous and 
the ruins of the Zaouia of SidiSamaTUij 
who, according to Arab tradition, caused 
the hot springs to appear in order to 
facilitate the winter ablutions of his 
followers. 

The road here passes through a cut- 
ting in the rocks. 

414 kil. Caravanserail of ^owr&ie. 

418 kil. Rich farm on head of river, 
to which there is access by two bridges. 

423 kil. Ain Smara. A village of 
9 or 10 houses, of which half are au- 



berges. The commune contains 2527 
inhabitants, of whom 210 are Europeans. 
It is situated on the Roumel. 
442 kiL Constantine (q.v,) 



ROUTE 9. 

ALGIERS TO AUMALE AND BOU SAADA. 

Service of diligences as far as Aumale 
— every second day at 7.30 p.m., reach- 
ing between 8 and 9 A.M. Fare 20 f. 

25 kiL Sidi Moitssa, (See p. 139.) 

Hence the road branches off in a S.E. 
direction, following the r. bank of the 
Oued Djemaa, which is in winter a 
veritable torrent, causing much injury 
to the farms on its banks. Several 
proposals have been made to embank 
it, but the expense has hitherto pre- 
vented anything being done. 

30 ML El'Arha, Pop. of Commune : 
6215. 

A prosperous village situated at the 
foot of the Atlas mountains, founded 
in 1849, made a commune 1856. It 
owes its name to the Arab; market held 
here on Wednesday. Oranges are gi*own 
here in great abundance, and of excellent 
quality, the land is rich both in cereals 
and tobacco, the culture of which is 
assured by irrigation from the (hied 
DjeTrvikb, The nouses are well built, 
the pubHc buildings satisfactory, and 
the streets planted with trees. 2 kU. 
S. of it is the ex- Imperial farm otffaouch 
BoU'Kandoura^ directed till after the 
fall of the empire by Mr. Hardy, the 
creator of the Jardin d'Essai at Algiers, 
The road now ascends to 

43 kil. Melab-el-Koran, an auberge 
situated at about 1639 ft. above the sea. 

52 kil. Sakamodi. The highest 
point on the road to Aumale, 3282 ft. 
above the sea. In one of the ravines 
here a detachment of soldiers of the 
military train was overtaken by snow 
in 1848 and perished. It has only a 
small auberge and a few colonists. 

60 kil. Ain Barid (cool fountain). 
The route now descends rapidly to 

71 kil. Tablatj the ancient Tablata, 
where the diligence stops for breakfast 
a poor hamlet where, notwithstandii 
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the excellence of its climate, colonifla- 
tion has hardly yet taken root 

75 IdL Boad passes the confluence of 
the Oued eUMelah and the Isatr. 

100 IdL X«« Frhus, or El Bethom, 
the Arabic name for the PisUuhia 
AUarUica, which somewhat resembles 
the ash ; an insignificant hamlet. 

107 IdL To the left of the road at 
AUnm Bessem are the mins of a hexa- 
gonal Boman fort, CasUllwm AuzUnae, 

108 IdL Bir BebdUm (more correctly 
Akbalou). A small vUlage created in 
1858 in a rich and fertile district The 
nnmerons fimns around are in a high 
state of prosperity. 

116 ku. Lea Trembles. A poor, ne- 
glected little Tillage, though sitimted 
in a rich and very n^thy country. 

128 kil. AvmaU, Pop : 1494 Euro- 
peans. Pop. of the arrondissement : 
Eur. 1592, natives 3506. 

The ancient Avaia, known to the 
Arabs as Sour Ohozlan (Rampart of 
Gazelles) , 2790 ft. above the sea. Auzia 
was founded during the reiga of Augus- 
tus, a few years before tne dhristian 
era, and the epoch of its greatest splen- 
dour was the end of the 2d century, 
shortly after which it disappeared from 
ancient histoiy. It played a consider- 
able part in the struggle of Tacfarinas 
against the Proconsuls, and again, at the 
end of the empire, in the wars of 
Theodosius against the revolted Mauri- 
tanians. The Turks built a fort here, 
out of the ruins of the Roman city, but 
when the first French expidition visited 
it in 1848 nothing but a heap of ruins 
remained of either occupation. 

It was not till 1846 that the govern- 
ment of Algeria determined to build 
a permanent military post at Sour 
GnosUan, which received!^ the name of 
Aumale. 

The modem town, which consists of 
little more than a solitary street, is 
surrounded by a crenelated wall with 
4 gates, those of Algiers, Bou-Saada, 
Senf, and Medeah. 

It is the seat of a commandant su^- 
rieur, and has a Bureau Arabe, justice 
de paix, church, cavalry and infantry 
barracks, immense magazines, military 
hospital, telegraph, post office, etc. . 

Several interesting excursions may 



be made in the neighbourhood, espe- 
daU V on the Boman road between it and 
Boghar. At 12 IdL W. of Aumale is 
a small monument called Kcur bvnt-es- 
SuiUan, palace of the Sultan's daughter. 
Beyond is the Ohorfa des Oulad Miriam, 
an old Boman tower, and at 26 kil. 
from Aumale, Sour Djovab the Bapidi 
of the Itinerary of Antoninus, and per- 
haps the Lamida of Ptolemy, the en- 
ceinte of which is still visible. 

Another excursion may be made to 
the thermal springs of ffamjnam Ksan- 
na, situated about 33 ML in an easterly 
direction. The road to them crosses 
the Oued Achebour, which, after its 
junction with the Oued Merdja, be- 
comes the Oued Akkal ; it then passes 
between two tumuli, which, to jud^ 
by the stones lying about, probably 
conceal Boman ruins ; then turning 
somewhat to the N., and leavins the 
route to Bou-Saada to the rt , it follows 
that leading to Bordj Bou Arreredj. 

The smaU garrison of Aumale made 
a very gallant sortie during the insur- 
rection of 1871, and drove oflf a greatly 
superior force of the enemy under the 
personal command of Bou Mezrag, who 
left 300 of his followers dead on the 
field. 

From this place to Bou-Saada the 
route, passing by Sidi Aissa, Ain Adjel, 
and Ain Kerma, is a mero track, and 
had much better be done on horseback 
or by mules. The distance is about 
130 kil. 

258 kiL Bov^Sdada, Pop. 6081 in- 
hab. No good lodging of any kind is 
obtainable. 

The oasis of Bou-Saada is situated 
on the southern limit of the Hodna, 
and on the northern one of the Oulad 
Nail. The town is surrounded on the 
S., E., and N. by gardens containing 
about 8000 palm and abundance of 
other fruit trees. It contains about 
1000 houses built of sun-dried bricks, 
disposed in quaint, narrow, and tortu- 
ous streets. It is divided into distinct 
quarters, which were frequently, before 
tne French conquest, at war with each 
other. It has a large pop. of Jews, 
devoted entirely to commerce and to 
the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments. 
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Bon-Saada is celebrated for its manu- 
facture of woollen goods, such as carpets, 
burnouses, haiks, etc. These are usually 
made by the women, and command a 
high pnce in the Tell. 

The Boman occupation of this dis- 
trict appears to have been purely mili- 
tary. Nevertheless, at the Oued 
OheUal, there are remains of barrages 
which prove that agricultural establish- 
ments existed at that place, though by 
no means to such an extent as in the 
eastern part of the Hodna. 

There are great numbers of m%a- 
lithique remains in the country round. 
In the region of the Madid, to the N. 
of the Hodna, is an immense necropolis 
of the stone age. The mountains near 
Bou-Saada abound in similar tombs. 
Near the caravanserail of Kemian, 
29 kil. to the N., are the ruins of an 
immense eTuxirUe of a square form, con- 
taining compartments which appear to 
have served as chambers ; it is com- 
posed of square stones adjusted in the 
same manner as the tombs, and evi- 
dently of the same epoch. 

From Bou-Saada there is a route 
northwards to Bordj Bou Arreredj by 
M'sila, and another eastwards to Biskra 
by M'doukal |and Ul-OiUaia ; neither 
practicable for caniages. 
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Names of Stations. 


[stance in 
from Ora] 


(3- 






Q 


• • 


Algiers 




421 


2 


Agha 






426 


6 


Hussein Dey 






415 


11 


Maison Carrie 






411 


16 


Gu6 de Constantino 


B 




406 


20 


Baba Ali (Arrtt) . 






401 


26 


Blrtonta 






896 


87 


Boufarik 






384 


45 


B6nJ.M6red . 






377 


61 


Blidah . 






371 


58 


La Chiflh 






363 


63 


MouzaJaville . 






359 


69 


El-Affboun . 






353 


78 


Oued-Djer . 






344 


91 


Bou-Medfa . 






331 


98 


Vesoul-Benian 






323 


110 


Ad^lia . 






812 


120 


Affreville . 






302 


124 


Lavarande . 






297 


146 


Duperrt 






276 


160 


Oued-Roaina 






261 


173 


Les Attafs 






249 


183 


T6moulga (Arrfet) 






239 


186 


Oued-Fodda . 






285 


195 


Le Barrage (ArrSt) 






227 


203 


Pont^ba 






218 


209 


OrlIamsvit.le 






213 


224 


Oued-Sly 






198 


243 


Le Mer4ja 






179 


254 


Oued-Biou . 






168 


263 


DJidiouia 






159 


283 


Les Salines (Arrdt^ 


1 ; 




138 


296 


Relizane 






126 


315 


L'Hillil . 






107 


382 


Oued-Malah . 






90 


346 


Perr^ux 






76 


360 


L'Habra (Arrfit) 






62 


870 


St.-Dbkis-du-Siq 






52 


376 


L'Ougasse (Arret) 






46 


381 


Mare-d'Eaa (Arrgt) 




40 


395 


StA,-Barbe-da-T161at 




26 


404 


Arbal (Arrftt) 




18 


411 


Valmy . 




10 


416 


La Senia (Arrdt) . 


6 


421 


Oran (Kai'guentah) 


• ft 



The Navigation Mixte Company has 

also a line of steamers leaving Algiers 

every Wednesday at noon, touching at 

I Mostaganem on Thursday morning. - ' 
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reaching Oran on the evening of the 
same day. They then continue their 
route to Tangiers. They return from 
Oran on Saturday at 10 a.m., and reach 
Algiers on Sunday at noon. 

The train starts from the station on 
the quay, and, passing the Agha, fol- 
lows the edge of the shore as far as 

6 kil. Hussein Dey, so called from a 
fine building which belonged to the 
last Dey of Algiers. It is now incor- 
porated in the large establishment for 
the purchase and sale of tobacco, on 
account of Government. The country 
round is richly cultivated as market 
gardens. A visit should be paid to the 
plantations of Monsieur Trottier, the 
active and intelligent maire, whose life 
is devoted to the important question ot 
the reboisement of Algeria, and espe- 
cially to the introduction of the Euca- 
lyptus and other species of Australian 
trees. 

A little farther the line turns inland, 
and reaches 

10 kil. La Maison Qarrit. 2139 in- 
hab. A large fort, used by the Turks 
as a military outpost, whence expedi- 
tions to chastise the neighbouring tribes 
or to collect taxes were made. It is 
now used as a prison for the reception 
of such as are sentenced to recliision or 
imprisonment for more than one year. 

A market is held here every Friday. 
Between the town and the sea is a very 
interesting orphanage, created by the 
Archbishop for the industrial education 
of Arab boys. (See p. 109.) 

Here the line, which has hitherto 
gone in an easterly direction, makes an 
abrupt turn to the S.W., and passing 
between the Harrach on the L and the 
foot of the Sahel on the rt. , enters the 
Metidja, a vast fertile plain, 62 m. long 
and 14 m. broad, contained between 
the first slopes of the Atlas and the 
high land of the Sahel. The popula- 
tion of this plain is steadily increasing, 
and it now contains 25,000 Europeans, 
principally engaged in agriculture. 

15 kiL Ghi6 de Constantine. 

20 ka Baba All 

25 kil. Bir-Tovia, 

36 ka Bmifarik, 6292 inhab. 

Inns: Hdtels Mazagran; du Com- 
merce, 



Boufarik, at the time of the French 
invasion, was ' a pestilential marsh, 
tenanted chiefly by wild beasts. In 
1832 it was occupied by General d'Erlon, 
who established an entrenched camp 
there ; but for many years the malaria 
killed off the settlers almost as fast as 
they came, and the camp before men- 
tioned acquired the name of "Za CiTrvt- 
ti^e," 

Even as late as 1863, an English 
writer, whose observations are always 
accurate, thus speaks of it: — **Not a 
single French settlement in all Algeria 
bears such a death-fraught name ; no- 
where throughout the land has civilisa- 
tion gained a victory at such an enor- 
mous cost. Wasting ague or malignant 
fevers cut off both old and young. 
Under the hot autumnal sun the exha- 
lations from a swampy soil become a 
virulent poison, which the strongest 
cannot withstand. " 

At the present time, however, Boufa- 
rik is a nealthy, flourishing country 
town, with large, clean, densely-shaded 
streets and squares, through many of 
which flow streams of clear water. 

The most important market in the 
colony is held every Monday for the 
sale of cattle and agricultural produce ; 
it is well worthy of a visit. 

A few kil. off in the mountains are 
the iron-mines of Soumah, where the 
ore, an oxide of iron, is excavated in 
galleries, and not d del oti/verty as is 
usually the case in Algeria. This mine 
is worked by the same company as that 
of Beni Saf, on the coast between Oran 
and Nemours. 

44 kil. Beni-Mered. 503 inhab. This 
village had in 1839 a redoubt and 
blockhouse, where a small detachment 
of cavalry was stationed for the protec- 
tion of the roads. In 1841 a small 
town was created by the military en- 
gineers, destined to receive a body of 
militaiy colonists, a part of whose duty 
was to guard the great barrier, or in- 
trenchment, intended to restrain the 
incursion of the Arabs in the direction 
of Algiers. In 1845 the village was 
increased and peopled by civilians. It 
has now 468 inhab. In the public place 
is a handsome fountain, surmounted by 
an obelisk, erected in memory of Ser- 
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geant Blandan and 22 French soldiers, 
who were attacked in Xpril 1842 by 
about 300 mounted Arabs. They main- 
tained their defence until succour ar- 
rived, but only 6 of them sui-vived. 

60 kiL Blidah. 10,806 inhab. 

Hotels: d'Orient*, in the Rue Bab 
es-Sebt, the oldest established house ; 
Geronde, in the same street, very com- 
fortable and moderate. Rooms from 
2 f. ; cafe au lait, 1 f. ; breakfast, 3 f. ; 
dinner 3 and 4 f. ; sendee 50 c. 

Livery Stables: Pitafi, near H6tel 
d'Orient ; La Mire, Rue d' Alger. 

Pop. of Commune : Eur. 7210 ; 
natives 10,727. 

The word Blidah is a corruption of 
Boleida, the Arabic diminutive of 
Beladf a city. It is the seat of a 
tribunal of Premier Instance, Justice 
de Paix, Conseil de Guerre, Gendar- 
merie, post and telegraph. Arab 
market every Friday. 

Under the Romans Blidah was a 
military station, and it was occupied 
as such by the Turks. It was entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1825, 
but was very soon rebuilt on the 
same site. During the first year of 
the French occupation the inhabit- 
ants of Blidah frequently resisted the 
French army. On the 26th of July 
1830 they attacked the expeditionary 
column under General de Bourmont ; 
they had a severe engagement with 
Marshal Clauzel on the 19th of No- 
vember following ; they subsequently 
joined the coalition organised by the 
lieutenants of Abd-el-Kader, and were 
severely punished by the Due de 
Rovigo in 1832, and by the Comte de 
Damremont in 1837. 

The treaty of the Tafha put an end 
to these wars. Blidah was ceded to 
France, and Marshal Valee took pos- 
session of it on the 3d of May 1838. 

The inhabitants are for the most 
part merchants and cultivators. 

The growth of fruit trees, especially 
the orange tribe, is increasing in a re- 
markable manner, and large quantities 
of oranges are sold in the market 
of Algiers and exported to France. 
Every year this becomes a more remuner- 
ative industry. 



The situation of Blidah is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, at the foot of the first 
slopes of the Atlas Mountains, whose 
summits overshadow the town ; while 
on the other side the Metidja plain 
stretches as far as the Sahel hiUs and 
the coast. 

It is a charming residence for a few 
weeks, especially about April, when the 
trees begin to put forth their leaves, 
and the air for miles round is perfumed 
with the scent of the orange blossoms. 
No better place can be found for in- 
valids who have spent the winter at 
Algiers, and require a change before 
returning to England. The water 
supply around Blidah is so abundant 
and has been regulated with such care, 
that the environs are a succession of 
the most exquisite gardens, the roads 
are well shaded with trees, and there 
are charming promenades in every 
direction. The climate is distinctly 
colder than Algiers in ^vinter, cooler 
perhaps in spring, but much warmer 
than the heights of Mustafa in summer. 
It is a very convenient centre from 
which to make expeditions, as the 
hours of departure of the' t^ns are 
later and more convenient than at 
Algiers. 

The Railway stai. is 'without the 
walls some little distance ; but aU 
the trains are met by omnibuses and 
fiacres from the hotels. Fare 1 f. 

The Poste is in the Place d'Armes, 
where the best shops are also situated. 
This Place is surrounded by arcaded 
houses, and planted with two rows of 
trees. The gates are called, the Portes 
d' Alger, du Camp des Chasseurs, de 
Bizot, Bab Zaouia, Bab er-Rabah and 
Bab es-Sebt. The military buildings 
at Blidah are on an extensive scale, 
the Barracks accommodating 3000 
men, and th^re are also large cavalry 
quarters. 

The Hospital, which is for both 
mUitary and civilians, is near the 
Porte d' Alger. Outside the same gate 
is the garden and theatre of the Tapis 
Vertf where acting sometimes takes 
place in winter ; at other times the pro- 
prietor uses it as a storehouse for his 
oranges. 

The cavalry barracks and stud 
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shonld be visited for the sake of see- 
ing the staUions, which are frequently 
of the best Arab races. There is 
stabling for 300 horses. There is also 
a good Moorish Bath. 

The most interesting promenades 
in the vicinity are — the various orange 
gardens, the Jardin Bizot, outside the 
gate of that name, the boia sticrd, a 
group of magnificent olive trees in the 
public gardens to the west of the city, 
and, at a distance of about 2 miles be- 
yond the walls, in the ravine of the 
Otied eUKebiTf at the head of which are 
the Kotibbaa of Sidi Ahmed el-Kebir 
(who died in 1580), and his two sons. 
These are like most of the other koubbas 
of the Arab Marabouts, but are exceed- 
ingly well worth visiting, on account 
of the picturesque beauty of the ravine 
in which they are situated. 

A few yards beyond the cemetery is 
the FoiUaine fratche on the left bank, 
a perennial source of pure water, 
which, rising from the mountain-side, 
beneath a huge rock on which a vast 
karoub is growing, is carried in an 
underground aqueduct to Blidah ; it 
passes twice beneath the bed of the 
river. The fountain is covered by an 
ugly brick building erected in 1866. 
Above this spot the valley divides ; 
the branch to the r. has a good road 
practicable for horses or mules, and is 
extremely picturesque, well wooded 
and cultivated. After about a mile it 
widens, and in the space thus afforded 
is the village of Beni Saldhy half 
hidden by luxuriant plantations of 
orange and iig. The path continues 
through most picturesque scenery up 
to the very cedars of Beni ScUah, and 
is well worthy of being explored. 

Another interesting excursion is 
the ascent of the mountain of Beni 
Salah, 5379 ft. high, due south of 
Blidah, which can easily be done on 
mules in one day. Each mule costs 
5 f. and a guide 3 f. 

The farm called La OlacfUre is 
reached in 2 hrs. ; it belongs to M. 
Laval, proprietor of the caf6 on the S. 
side of the Place d'Armes at Blidah, 
who is always most courteous to tra- 
vellers, and will permit them to pass 
the night in his house should they 



desire to do so. He is busied in re- 
claiming his concession, and has some 
thriving plantations of conifers and 
chestnuts, also sheep and cattle. But 
his chief occupation is the collection 
of snow in his glaci^re for use in 
summer. 

From this point a walk of 45 min. 
brings one to the summit, where two 
solitary cedars form a conspicuous 
landmark from Blidah ; the largest 
measures 7^ feet in girth. 

Hence the traveller should walk 
along the ridge to the westward, in 
order to enjoy the view from the 
various summits, and the beautiful 
lawns and guUies, studded with wild 
flowers, which divide one group from 
another. The view from the highest 
peak, about } m. from where the 
ridge is first gained, is singularly 
beautiful ; at this point the Atlas 
bends towards the S. , affording a view 
of its S. flanks, splendidly wooded 
with cedars, and often confused, ban'en 
ridges, that are piled one above the 
other as far as the eye can see, with 
Djurdjura in the distance. To the N. , 
the spurs and valleys that descend 
into tne plain of the Metidja, with 
towns and villages, and again bounded 
by the Sahel ; to the W. , Chennoua, 
the Tombeau de la Chretienne, Kolea, 
different points in the Sahel range ; and 
in the extreme W. there is in clear 
weather a fine view of Ouarsenis. 

It is quite easy walking along the 
highest part of the ridge so far, as it 
preserves a uniform breadth of about 
100 yards, and is generally carpeted 
with turf. 

Pursuing the walk, in less than 8 
hrs. the traveller arrives at the Koubba 
of Sidi Abd-el'Kader El-Djilani, a 
walk of exceeding beauty. This is 
one of the numerous koubbas erected 
in honour of the founder of the most 
ancient and popular religious confira- 
temity in the country. 

Sidi Ahd-el-Kader was a native of 
Djilan, in Persia, and died at Baghdad 
about A.D. 1165. He was the patron 
of the poor and afflicted, who soHcit 
without ceasing alms in his name. 

The superior (khalifa) of the sect 
resides at Baghdad, and has Mohhad- 
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dems, or CheikTis, all over North Africa, 
as local representatives of the order. 

The celebrated namesake of this 
saint, the Amir Abd-el-Kader, made 
a pilgrimage to his tomb, with his 
father, Mani-ed-Din, when abont 19 
years of ace. 

The cedars are not to be compared 
with those of Teniet; they are much 
smaller, but they have the form and 
character of the larger ones, and few 
will be found not to admire the forest 
after walking through it for half an 
hour. 

From the Koubba the descent lies by 
some old ^laci^res and a spring of pure 
water, and the tourist who went east- 
wards on leaving Blidah will return to 
it from the west, having passed entirely 
round the head waters of the Otted-el- 
Kebir. 

Another pleasant excursion is to the 
Gorge of the Chiffa and the Ruisseau 
des Singes. (See p. 148.) 

56 ku. The line crosses the Chiffa by 
an iron birdge. 

58 kil. La Chiffa. Here the diligence 
for Medeah meets the train. (See Rte. 

7.) 

62 kil. MoumiamOe. 3094 inhab. 
This village was completely destroyed 
by the earthq^uake of January 1867, by 
which the adjoining village of La Chiffa 
was also thrown down. Of 75 houses 
not one remained entire, and 40 lives 
were lost. 

About 500 metres S.E. of village, at 
a place called El-Hadjeb, are the re- 
mains of the Roman post Tanaraimisa 
Castrttf where were found, amongst 
other things, a statue of Bacchus, and 
a tumulary inscription of Bishop Dona- 
tus, killed in the war with the Mauri- 
tanians, and buried here in A.D. 493. 

68 kil. £l-Affi*oun, an agricultural 
colony established in 1848. 1078 
inhab. This also suffered cruelly from 
the earthquake of 1867 ; one only of its 
100 houses escaped destruction, and 
12 people perished. It is an annexe 
of tne Commune of MouzafavilU, and 
traversed by the Oued DjeVf which 
unites with the Ohiffa to form the 
Mazafran river. In the bed of the 
Oued Djer, which the line traverses a 
kil. W. of the station, is a spring of 



alkaline and gaseous water not unlike 
that of St. Gamier. 

78 kil. OwsdBjer. 

90 kil. BouMedfa, 684 inhab. 

[This is the station for the baths of 
Hammam Righa. A service of carriages 
meets the tnun and takes travellers to 
the establishment, at a cost of 2 f. each 
person, without luggage. The distance 
IS about 12 kilomkres. The road fol- 
lowed for the first IJ kU. is the old 
route from Algiers to Milianah; the new 
one is entered at the iron bridge which 
crosses the Oued Djer, near where a 
village is to be built. After half a kil. 
more, it strikes oflf to the left and 
follows the left bank of the Oued 
Djer, here called Oued el Hammam, 
winding up the hiU till Hamman Righa 
is reached, at a height of 650 metres 
above the sea. 

The thermal springs of Hammam 
Righa occupy the site of the ancient 
Roman city of Aqux Calidxz, the ruins of 
which cover the hill-side for a consider- 
able distance; nothing of any importance 
remains, there being only cut stones, 
foundations of houses, and small frag- 
ments of superstructure ; enough, how- 
ever, to atteist that it must have been a 
place of considerable importance. 

The view from the baths is very 
beautiful To the east are seen the 
high peaks of Berouagia and Ben 
CMcao, and on a clear day some of the 
buildings of Medeah can even be dis- 
tinguished. In front, on the opposite 
side of the valley, is the village of 
Vesoul Benian, situated on the top of a 
high hill on the right bank of the Oued 
el-Hammam, and to the right is the 
remarkable mountain of Zakkar, which 
rises above Milianah. 

In 1841 the military authorities es- 
tablished a hospital here for the use of 
soldiers, and in 1878, owing to the 
enterprise of Monsieur Alphonse Arles- 
Dufour — a name known and honoured 
in Algeria as well as in England and 
Lyons — a magnificent hotel and bath- 
ing-establishment was opened for the 
use of civilians. The terms are very 
moderate — 12 f. a day for board 
and lodging, including coffee, d^jeflner, 
afternoon tea and. dinner. Mules and 
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donkeys may be had on reasonable 
terms for those who require them. 

The waters of Hammam Righa are 
of two kinds — 1st, the hot saline 
springs, nsed for the baths; and 2d, 
the gaseous and slightly ferruginous 
springs which are used for drinking. 

Two of the former, the heat of which 
is about 110°, supply the piscines of the 
civil establishment. They contain chlo- 
rides of sodium and magnesium, as well 
as sulphates of soda, ma^esia and 
lime. One of the latter, called by the 
Arabs Ain el Earis, issues from a pa- 
vilion, at an easy walk from the hotel, 
constitutes a most refreshing drink, and 
mixes admirably with wine. The 
united effects of these waters on per- 
sons affected with rheumatic or gouty 
affections is most beneficial 

There are many pleasant excursions 
to be made in the neighbourhood ; the 
nearest is to the ferruginous spring 
above mentioned. Another is to a 
beautiful pine wood, about 4 kil. to the 
west, at Oued Chaiba, with shady 
nooks and waterfalls. For sportsmen 
there is great abundance of small game, 
and even a few wild boar, so that a few 
days or weeks may be spent very plea- 
santly at this establishment.] 

100 kil. Veaoul Benian. The vil- 
lage is situated at about 5 kil. to the 
S. of the line, on the top of a high hill, 
looking down into the Oued el-Ham- 
mam, and exactly facing the bathing- 
establishment of Hammam Righa. It 
was founded by Marechal Bandon in 
1853 on a spot called by the Arabs Ain 
Benian ; it was peopled by 43 families 
sent "over from Vesoul in the Haute- 
Saone, numbering 223 persons, and 
having at their disposal 270,000 f. to 
enable them to commence work. A 
concession of 30 acres was given to 
each, and now the village is in a high 
state of prosperity. 

110 kil. Adalia. The line passes 
through a tunnel 2200 metres in len^h, 
and. attains its maximum elevation, 
being 500 metres above the level of the 
sea ; after which it descends rapidly, 
and after passing another and shorter 
tunnel, reaches the station of 

119 kU. Jffremlle. 1506 inhab. 



Buffet: Breakfast 3 f. 50 c. ; dinner 4 f. 

Named after Mgr. Affre, Archbishop 
of Paris, killed in June 1848. A com- 
mune of 616 inhab., and likely soon to 
become an important town, and to 
usurp the place of Milianah, whose ele- 
vated and somewhat inaccessible posi- 
tion unfits it for becoming a great com- 
mercial centre. It is probably hence 
that branch rlys. wUl start for Medeah, 
Boghar, and the High Plateaux. 

A diligence starts on the arrival of the 
train for Teniet-el-Ahd (see Rte. 5). 

[The traveller can sleep at Aflfreville 
if necessary, but if his destination be 
Milianah, he will prefer to go there at 
once by the omnibuses which come to 
meet every train. 

Milianah, 8 kiL to the N. 6306 
inhab. 

Inn: Hdtel de Commerce, in the Rue 
de Constantine. Fair. 

Milianah is beautifcdly situated on a 

glateau of the Zdkkar mountain, the 
i^hest summits of which attain a 
height of about 5000 ft , and command 
splendid views over the plain of the 
Chelif. 

The rte. from Affreville is extremely- 
tortuous, following the course of the 
BoutaUy a ' river descending fix)m the 
Zakkar by numerous cascaaes, but it 
may be greatly abridged by foot pass- 
engers. The ascent takes nearly an 
hour and a half in a carriage. The 
drive is one of exquisite beauty, 
amongst well -watered gardens, pro- 
ducing both the semi-tropical friiits 
common in Algeria, and those of more 
northern countries, alternating with 
spots where the hand of man appears 
never to have interfered with the rich 
natural vegetation of the place. 

The modem town is built on the site 
of the Roman Malliana, some traces of 
which now remain in fi'agments of 
columns and broken pieces of sculpture. 

Afterthe decline of Tlemjen, a.d. 1500, 
the inhabitants declared themselves free, 
but were placed by Baba Aroudj under 
the dominion of the Turks. In 1830 
the Emperor of Morocco took possession 
of the town ; and in 1834 Abd-el-Kader 
installed Ali Ben-Embarek as Caliph. 
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The French first marched against 
Milianah in June 1840, and found it 
deserted bv the Arabs, who had set it 
on fire. The garrison left by them was 
blockaded by Abd-el-Kader for a long 
time, and suffered severely from disease 
and famine. When it was relieved 
by General Changamier in 1840, of its 
garrison of 1200 men, 700 were dead, 
400 in hospital, and the remainder 
were hardly able to carry their arms. 
Had the relief been delayed but a few 
days longer, the place would have fallen 
for want of defenders. 

The plateau of the mountain on 
which MUianah stands is about 2400 ft. 
above the sea-leveL The town is well 
built and clean. In the centre of the 
Place is an old Moorish minaret, now 
used as a clock-tower. The Arab town 
and houses have been entirely replaced 
by modem French streets, the principal 
of which are bordered with plane-trees, 
and have streams of water running down 
either side of the road. Nothing can 
be conceived more pleasant and re- 
freshing than these streets in summer 
and early spring, and the view of the 
plain of the Chelif from the waUs is 
magnificent. 

Milianah is surrounded by a bastioned 
wall, in which are two gates, viz. the 
Fortes du Zakkar and d' OrUansville, 

There are barracks for both infantry 
and cavalry, and a military JvospUal, 
making up 500 beds. 

The Catholic Church is a poor build- 
ing in the Place de I'Eglise ; and of 
the 25 mosques which formerly existed 
in Milianah, there now remains but one 
of any importance. The Koubha ofSidi 
Mohammed ben- Ytcssef is worth a visit. 

A Normal School for European and 
native female teachers was mstituted 
here in 1875. 

The environs are very picturesque, 
especially to the S., where the road 
from Afireville passes through a ravine 
luxuriantly wooded. The Avenue of 
Blidah is the favourite promenade; 
and without the walls are many fertile 
gardens, watered by the streams which 
descend from the Zakkar mountain. 

Just beyond the gate is a public 
garden, a favourite evening promenade 
in summer, which used to be well kept 



up under the Empire, but which has 
been greatly neglected since. ] 

After leaving Aifreville, the line 
enters the plain of the Chelif (see p. 
82). The traveller who passes through 
it in winter, and much more in spring, 
will see before him, as far as the eye can 
reach, a sheet of verdure diversified by 
masses of wild flowers of the mast start- 
ling brilliancy. But in summer the 
aspect is very different ; the whole 
country is burnt up as if by^ a prairie 
fire ; not a blade, of green is visible ; the 
heat is intense ; and even the earth 
appears to be baked to the consistency of 
stone, and reticulated all over with wide 
and gaping fissures. 

124 kil. Lavarandje, named after the 
general of that name killed before 
Sebastopol. A village of 758 inhab. 

Between this and Duperre the road 
crosses the river Chelif by an iron bridge. 
The remains of a Roman bridge are 
visible about 100 yards lower down the 
stream on the right. 

146 kil. Duperr6y the name of the 
admiral commanding the French fleet 
in 1830. 523 inhab. The creation of 
this village dates from 1859, when 50 
families brought direct from France 
were established- here. Near this have 
been discovered the remains of the 
ancient town of Oppidum Novum, to 
which succeeded the Arab town of El- 
Khaderay mentioned by El-Bekri. 

The name of this city was identified 
by an inscription found by Commandant 
Boblaye in 1842, recording that a monu- 
ment was erected to a local dignitary, 
Cains Ulpius, by pubUc subscription, 
cere conkUo oppido novo, 

160 kil. Oued Jiouina, a village 
built by the Soci^t^ Gren^rale Algerienne 
on the west bank of the Oued Kouina, 
which river comes from the mountains 
of Teniet el-Ahd and falls into the 
Chelif close to the station. Its waters, 
when preserved by a barrage, will 
irrigate 4300 acres of land in the valley 
of tne Chelif. Near it are the ruins of 
a Roman town. 

170 kil. St Cyprien des Attafs, 
Not far from the station of Les Attafs 
is a village of Christian Arabs, 8t, 
Cyprien, founded by the Archbishop of 
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Algiers in 1874 and[peopled with young 
Arabs rescued by him during the last 
famine. It is exclusively an agri- 
cultural village under ecclesiastical con- 
trol ; it has a population of 1873 in- 
habitants, a church, a mission-house, 
and an establishment of sisters. It is 
in a hi^h state of prosperity. Labour 
is held in honour amongst the converts, 
and even the hours of commencing and 
finishing it are regulated by the sound 
of the church bdl. The cur6 is also 
maire, and the sisters show the example 
of working in the fields to the Arab 
women, who gladly follow their ex- 
ample. This is one of the most inter- 
esting experiments that has been made 
in jugena, and shows what can be 
done with Arabs by means of religion. 
A little to the east of the village is the 
laige and handsome Hospital of Ste. 
Eluabetii, also built by the Archbishop 
for the use of the Arab tribes in the 
plain of the CheUf. This was solemnly 
inaugurated by Monseigneur Lavigerie 
on vi% 5th of February 1876, and 
named in compliment to Madame 
Wolff, wife of the General commanding 
the division. On the north side of the 
line, a Uttle farther to the east, is a 
small village, Ste. Monique, also occu- 
pied by Christian Arabs. 

173 kiL Lea Attafa, An Arab mar- 
ket every Wednesday. At a little 
distance on the L of the line are the 
ruins of Djehel Temoulga, a Roman 
camp, and on the rt. those of Chied 
Taghia, identified as the Roman station 
of Tigauda Mv/nicipvunif consisting of 
a long aqueduct and the foundations of 
public buildings and ramparts. These 
are called by the Arabs Kaar Bint-ea- 
SuUan, palace of the Sultan's daughter. 

183 kiL Temoulga, A station con- 
structed for the purpose of taking in 
the iron ore from the mines of Dj. 
Temoulga, situated 3 kiL to the south. 
In consequence, however, of the expense 
of transport the works have been sus- 
pended. 

The Oued Fodda is here crossed by an 
iron bridge of one arch. This stream has 
a course of 63 m. from its source in the 
highest peak of Ouaraenia^ of which a 
beautiful view is here obtained. 

This mountain is one of the highest 



in Algeria, the culminating point, Kef 
Sidi Omar, being 6500 ft. above the 
sea. From it is obtained one of the 
grandest panoramic views which it is 
possible to conceive. The ascent to it 
is from the £. side of the mountain, 
through a rich and well-watered country 
and mu;nificent forests. 

186 kil. Oued Fodda. A village 
created by the military authorities, 
represented by Greneral Wolff command- 
ing the division of Algiers, in a portion 
of the plain, capable of abundant irri- 
gation by the water of the Oued Fodda 
(silver stream). When the necessary 
barrages are constructed, this will pro- 
bably become one of the principal 
centres of colonisation in the valley of 
the Chelif. 

195 kiL Le Barrage, A station so 
called from a barrage of the Chelif, a 
work of great importance now almost 
completed. 

From the confluence of the Oued 
Fodda and the Chelif, for a (^stance of 
12 kiL , the united rivers flow through 
a steep and rocky bed. A point has 
been chosen at about H kil. from the 
junction, at which to establish a barrage 
de d^rivoMon 85 metres wide and 11*75 
metres high, intended to irrigate an 
area of 12,000 hectares, of which about 
4000, situated on the left bank, include 
the town of OrUansville. 

The right bank will be watered by a 
canal crossing the Chelif a little above 
Ponteba. The entire length of the 
canals will be about 90 kil., of which 
161 "^^^ ^^ ^^ common stream, 23^ 
the Orleansville branch, and 50 the 
branch for the right bank of the river. 
It is calculated that the volume of 
water in the Chelif, during the driest 
season of the year, from the 15th July 
to the 15th September, does not fall 
below IJ mfetres cube per second, and 
often attains 3 metres. During the 
rest of the summer it varies from 8 to 
5 metres, and in winter it increases 
from 50 to 400 mfetres per second. The 
canals have been calculated, however, 
to contain 3 cubic metres per second. 
About £65,000 will be required to com- 
plete the work. 

203 kil. Ponteba, a small village close 
to the bank of the Chelif. 
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209 kil. OrUaiisville. Sous prefecture, 
with an area of 232,489 hectares. The 
city has a population of 2549 inhab. 
Inn: Hotel de France, tolerable. 
OrleansviUe is a town of some im- 
portance ; the area enclosed by its de- 
fences is very great ; but a small 
portion only of it has been built over. 
The streets are wide, and all bordered 
with trees. The Barracks are very ex- 
tensive, accommodating 3000 men and 
1000 horses ; and the Military Hospital 
can ) famish 500 beds. An abundant 
supply of water from the Thizaout, 3 
kit 8. of the town, has been brought 
into the town by two conduits ; un- 
fortunately it is of a very bad quality, 
and is only useful for purposes of irri- 
gation, washing, etc. OrleansviUe was 
for a long time without good water ; 
fortunately in digging for a well in the 
communal nursery ^uxlen, an under- 
groimd stream of excellent water was 
discovered, which now supplies the 
town and railway. 

An important Arab market, held 
near the Porte de Milianah every Sun- 
day, is attended by more than 10,000 
natives, who bring horses, cattle, and 
the produce of Otmrsenis for sale. 
The value of the goods exhibited at 
each market is said to average ^£12,000. 
The situation of OrleansviUe, stand- 
ing as it does in the extensive plain of 
the Chelif, cannot be caUed picturesque, 
although it is surrounded at a consider- 
able distance by hUls. It was formerly 
entirely destitute of trees, but the 
Forest Department has made large 
plantations of Aleppo pines and other 
trees around the town, which have suc- 
ceeded very weU, and now afford a 
grateful shade to the inhabitants. Be- 
tween these and the waUs the space 
has been planted with AustraUan trees, 
so that OrleansviUe wiU soon become 
one of the most shady places in the 
country. This was much required, as 
the heat in summer is very great ; the 
climate, however, is not unhealthy. 
The town has been founded on the site 
of the Roman Castelltim Tingitanum, 
and is caUed by the Arabs JSl-Esnam, 
signifying " the Idols ; " and it is so 
c^ed in consequence of the numerous 
pieces of sculpture found in the locality. 



In 1843 a fine mosaic was discovered, 
executed in black, red and white, orna- 
mented by five inscriptions, one of 
which is an epitaph of St. Reparatus, 
and another refers to the foundation of 
the BasUica, of which this mosaic 
formed the floor. This mosaic has 
been again covered up to preserve it 
from utter destruction ; it is to be 
hoped that it may soon be re- 
discovered, and preserved in a more 
effective manner. 

OrleansviUe was definitely occupied 
by the French in AprU 1843. 

A short distance from OrleansviUe 
the line crosses the TighaoiU, 209 kil ; 
the Oued Lalla Ottda, 210 kiL ; the 
Oued Arousa, 215 kU. ; the Ouid Si 
Slvma/n,f 216 kiL ; and arrives at 

223 kH Oued Sly, a village created 
by the Soci^t^ G^nerale Algerienne, on 
tne river of the same name, an affluent 
of the Chelif. A barrage constructed 
here wiU irrigate about 12,000 acres of 
land. This is on the boundary be- 
tween the provinces of Algiers and 
Oran. There are iron mines in the 
vicinity. 

242 kil. Oued Merdja. Site of a 
proposed village. The land about here 
IS marshy and extremely unhealthy. 
The marsh of Sidi Abid, from which 
it derives its name, abounds in ante- 
lope. Bustards also are found here. 

253 kU. OtLed Biou, The name of 
a stream descending from the Ouar- 
senis to the Chelil 

Near the station is the vUlage of 
Inkermann, one of the most prosperous 
in the vaUey of the Chelif, and the re- 
sidence of the administrator of the dis- 
trict. There are omnibuses every day 
to Ammi Mousa, to the north, and to 
Mazouna, the capital of the Dahra, and 
the village of Renault in the same 
district, to the south. 

It is weU watered, has an important 
cattle and grain market, and quarries 
of exceUent stone, similar to that ob- 
tained from Mahon in the Balearic 
Islands. There is a fairly good inn 
(Hdtel d'Inkerman) in the viUage, and 
carriages can be obtained for excursions 
in the vicinity. 

[An excursion weU worth makin 
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from this place is to Mazouna, the 
capital of the Dahra, or the mountain- 
ous ridge which lies between the Chelif 
and the sea. There is a regular series of 
omnibuses from Inkermann to Renault, 
a village which has recently been built 
near it, and the driver for a small extra 
gratification will gladly take the tra- 
veller to Mazouna, either going to or 
returning from Renault 

A tolerably good road leads from the 
railway station, crossing the Chelif by 
a ferry at a place where Si El-Kahal 
bin Awal, brotner of Si El-Arbi, Khalifa 
of the Chelif and the Miaa, has a house. 
It is intended to construct a bridge 
here. An important Arab market is 
held on the r. oank every Friday. 

A few kil. farther the road begins 
the ascent of the Dahra, a name which 
signifies ha/ik in Arabic. It describes 
well their appearance from the south ; 
on entrance they are found broken up 
into a multitude of ridges, the highest 
of which is about 600 metres above the 
sea. The Dahra, both ia respect to its 
physical conformation and its popula- 
tion, is a miniature Kabylia ; but 
though it long maintained its independ- 
ence, and even acted an important 
part in the early Moorish wars and 
revolutions, it was conquered by the 
Arabs in the 14:th cent, and partly occu- 
pied by them. The lan^age spoken 
IS Arabic, with an infusion of Berber 
words. 

In the communal douar of Ouarizane, 
at the foot of the mountain, there is a 
station of the remount. Five or six 
stallions frt)m Mostaganem are usually 
kept here. 

At 18 kil. from the station there is 
a wayside fountain, the only fresh water 
since leaving the Chelif, and at 21 kiL 
the road crosses the Oued Temda, an 
affluent of the Ouarizane, by a stone 
bridge, and enters a beautiftil valley 
fertilised by copious spring and laid 
out in gardens and orchards. To the 
right is the village of Oulad Mizian, 
where the road to Mazouna branches off, 
and to the left, that of Oulad Sidi El- 
Akhdar ; the route now skirts the west 
side of an undulating basin of excellent 
land, and soon reaches at 

29 ka The village of ifenawW. This 



was founded in 1845, and called after a 
general of that name who had passed a 

great part of his service in Algeria, and 
ad assisted at the campaign which 
resulted in the surrender of Kabylia. 
He subsequently fell at the siege of 
Paris. 

The village is in a highly prosperous 
condition, and in 1877 boasted of three 
aubergeSy all tolerably comfortable. It 
Is buUt in a plain, three or four kilo- 
metres in diameter, surrounded by a 
chain of low hiUs. A mamelon, crown- 
ed by a fort, divides it into two portions, 
each of which contains about 50 houses. 
There can be no doubt that this was a 
Roman station ; a building of cut stone 
was discovered within the site of the 

S resent Bordj, which was unfortunately 
estroyed to provide materials for build- 
ing the church steeple. The writer 
saw on the spot a Roman jar, perfectly 
well preserved, three mfetres in circum- 
ference; it was covered with stamps, 
one only of which was legible, it con- 
tained the letters indeooi. 

About 12 kil. to the north may be 
seen the ruins of a Roman fortified 
position. On each side are posterns 
and staircases, cut in the sohd rock, 
and numerous columns, cisterns and 
remains of houses still exist 

From this village a good road of about 
5 kiL long leads to Mazouna, but the 
traveller will generally find it more con- 
venient to branch off from the village 
of Oulad Mizian, and after having visit- 
ed Mazouna, go on to Renault to pass 
the night. 

Coming close to Mazouna, a view 
bursts upon the traveller which would 
repay a long journey. The hills above 
are bare and barren, but over a^nst 
MazouiuLy and on the opposite side of 
the ravine of Ain Tounda, a dense 
forest of fruit trees rises high up the 
hill, and spreads far down towards the 
valley of the Chelif; and as the gardens 
composing it are watered, it is of the 
deepest green aU through the summer. 
Probably nowhere else near the coast 
of Algeria does native cultivation offer 
so pleasing an aspect. The trees cul- 
tivated are the apricot, pomegranate, 
plum, g^uince, lemon, almond, jujube, 
pear, with a few peach, olive, karoub, 
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and fig, bat this last produces the best 
fruit on unirrigated ground. 

Mazounttf with the suburb of Bou- 
ffoUlou/a, on the opposite side of the 
ravine, has a population of 2000 ; that 
of the whole tribe, which owns 60,000 
acres, is 4600. The only European 
in the town is a French schoolmaster 
appointed by Government. Nothing 
is manufactured here except a few 
bricks and a little pottery, which is 
sometimes painted by the women, like 
the Kabyle vessels. It is said in 
Mazouna that one-half of the popula- 
tion is Turkish by descent, but tne men 
have mostly Arab features. The young 
girls ore pretty. 

Descending through the town to the 
bottom of the ravine, the visitor will 
come to a small but picturesque cascade. 
The stream has worn for itself a deep 
channel, and faUs into a pool below. 
The rocks around are beautifully hung 
with ferns and creeping plants, amongst 
which, and behind the waterfall, a 
bathing-place has been screened off, by 
a dry stone wall, from public observa- 
tion. In the market-place above, a 
well-grown aspen tree is pointed out, 
which was phmted by the messengers 
who brought to Mazouna the news of 
the French landing at Algiers. 

The Dahra has a pop. of 22,000, 
covemed by Raids. Those of Berber 
aescent live in stone villages, the Arabs 
in tents ; the latter are most numerous 
near the Chelif, the former in the 
mountains. The soil is fertile and the 
climate temperate, and it is hoped that 
in a few years there will be a con- 
siderable European population here. 
Vineyards would probably pay well. 
It is expected that in a few years a 
road will pass right through the Dahra 
from the OuedRiou to P(mt de Cheli/noax 
Mostaganem. Three Alsatian villages 
are now bein^ founded in the Dahra. 
and a road is m course of construction 
from PotU de Chelif to Nekmaria,] 

From Inkerman there is a regular 
service of omnibuses to Ammi Motcssay 
an important military station, near 
which are the ruins of a curious Byzan- 
tine fortress. 

263 kiL La Djidiouia or St Aime, 
a village created in 1872, and named 

[Algeria.'' 



after Madame Osmond, wife of the 
general commanding the province. 

The Oued Djidiouia is a little to the 
east of the town, and about 7 kilo- 
metres farther up there is a barrage 
well worthy of a visit. The dyke or 
dam is built of cut stone and hydraulic 
cement. It is 50 metres in length, 17 
in height, above the foundations, which 
have a farther depth of 11 metres ; the 
breadth at the base is 11 metres, and 
at the top 4 metres. This contains a 
lake winding amongst the hills to a 
distance of 2 J Ml., and containing 
2,600,000 metres of water. The canal 
passes along the S. and E. sides of an 
amphitheatre of hills, and passing 
through a tunnel 224 metres in length, 
reaches Ste. Aime, and passes on to 
another village farther to the west, 
called Hamadana, created in 1876. It 
is calculated that this water, besides 
supplying the villages, will water about 
3400 hectares. The great difficulty 
regarding these barrages wUl be to 
prevent them filling up with debris 
washed down by the rain. When the 
writer visited this in April 1877, the 
building was not yet terminated, or the 
water let into the canal, and yet there 
were three metres of mud at the 
barrage. It was commenced in Octo- 
ber 1874, and cost 480,000 f , including 
160,000 for canalisation. 

To the east of Ste. Aim6, in an old 
bed of the Djidiouia, are the remains 
of what is called a Roman barrage ; the 
construction is of large blocksof concrete, 
without any trace of cut stone, and 
neither in the style of masonry, nor in its 
outline does it resemble the work of that 
great people. It is more probable that 
it was the work of the Tlem9en dynasty. 

282 kil. Les Salines. So called from 
the salt lake of Sidi Bou Zain, to the 
r. of the line, containing an area of 
4000 acres. 

296 kiL Belimne. Buffet : break- 
fast, 8 f 60 c. ; dinner, 4 1 3649 inhab. 

Hotel: de la Paix — ^indifferent. 

Rolizane had a brief period of pros- 
perity during the American war, when 
a considerame (quantity of cotton and 
tobacco was cultivated on the irrigable 
land in the neighbourhood, but now 
that prices have fallen, this culture hf 

N 
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been abandoned, and the village has a 
most forlorn appearance. 

The country round is well irrigated, 
and the town is supplied with water 
from the Mina, whicn flows about 3 
kilometres to the W. At a place where 
the river left the flat, alluvial land, and 
broke in rapids to a lower level, a bar- 
rage of derivation has been built This 
is simply a dyke with sluices, which 
prevents the water from entering the 
rocky bed into which it formerly de- 
scenaed, and diverts it into two lateral 
canals, from which it is distributed 
to the E. and W. Near the town it 
works a force-pump, which sends it 
into a large filter for the supply of the 
inhabitants. This barrage is capable 
of irrigating 8000 hectares. 

The name of the river is probably 
taken from that of the Roman town, 
the ruins of which are still traceable a 
mile or two to the S. 

315 kiL VHillil. A small village 
formina; an annexe of Relizane on the 
Oued Illil, an affluent of the Mina, on 
which there is a small barrage which 
irrigates the country round about 

[This is the starting-point for two 
interesting excursions, to Mostaganem 
to the N., and Ealaa to the S. The 
former may also be done by diligence 
from Oran. We therefore think it ad- 
visable to give the route to Mostaganem 
from Oran by diligence, and back to 
L'HUlil on the line of railway. 

A diligence leaves Oran daily at 8 
P.M., arriving at Mostaganem at 6 A.M., 
distance 90 Idl. Fares : coup^, 7 f. , 
int^rieur, 5 f. 

15 kiL Aasi-bou-Nif, 

18 kil. Assi-Ameur. 

21 kil. Assi-ben Okha. 

29 kil. St. CUmd, 

34 kil. Mefeasov/r. At 2 kil. N. of 
it is the village of Kleber, near which 
are two important iron mines, but the 
great interest of the place is the recent 
discovery of 63 ancient Roman quarries, 
from which the magnificent Numidian 
marbles, so highly prized in ancient 
Rome, were obtained! These are now 
in the possession of Signor del Monte 
of Oran, who exhibited a superb series 
of them at the Paris exhibition of 1878. 



Nothing can exceed the richness of 
colour and variety of these precious 
marbles, every other known kind looks 
poor in juxtaposition with them. Speci- 
mens of one of them, the Bric?ie sanguine 
antiquCf may be seen in the portico of 
the cathedral of Marseilles, the columns 
of which come from these quarries. 

38 kiL SairUe Leonie. 

42 kiL Arzeu (see p. 269). 

46 kiL St. Leu. 

62 kiL Pont de la McUka. 

74 kil. La Stidia. 

85 kiL Maza>gran, celebrated as the 
place first attacked by Abd-el-Eader, 
after the rupture of the treaty of the 
Tafria of 1837. But Mazagran is most 
famed for its having in 1840, with a 
garrison of no more than 123 men, 
under Captain Lelievre, repulsed the pro- 
longed assault of a great body of Arabs 
under Mustapha ben-Tami, caliph of 
Mascara. A column has been erected to 
commemorate this feat, which is recorded 
by an inscription. The ch. was also built 
in commemoration of the same event. 

It is now a most prosperous village 
of 1172 inhab. Its climate is healthy, 
and the soil very fertile. 

88 kiL Mostaganem. 10,761 inhabit- 
ants. 

Inn : Hdtel de France ; very second 
rate. Rooms, 2 f. ; cafe au lait 75 c, 
dejeuner 2 f. 50 c. ; dinner 3 f. ; service 
50 c. There was a maritime town here 
in Roman times, whose harbour disap- 
peared during a terrible earthquake, 
in the rei^ of the emperor Gallien. 
Under the Moors it was a town of but 
little importance, but in 1516 it was 
taken from the Sultan of Tlem9en by 
Aroudj, and was fortified and made 
a provincial capital by his brother, 
Kheir-ed-din, shortly afterwards. 

In 1558 it was attacked in vain by 
the Spaniards. The 16th century was 
the period of its greatest prosperity. 
It had then a population of about 
40,000, with considerable commerce, 
and the rich country round it was 
highly cultivated. £xposed to the 
attacks of Spaniards and Arabs, and 
impoverished by misrule, this pros- 
perity was of short duration, and had 
long disappeared when the French took 
possession of it in 1833. 
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It is now the centre of an important 
agricultural district, with 17 European 
villages, the population of which, 
however, is stationary, and of a supe- 
rior native population living in stone 
houses. The roads are excellent, the 
soil is fertile, and though the rainfall 
is small, springs and wells abound, 
and water large gardens filled with 
fruit trees, such as pomegranate, orange, 
apricot, etc. The fig is, however, 
almost the only tree in the district on 
unirrigated ground. The inhabitants 
say the climate is superior to that 
of Algiers, and it is at least much 
drier, but it lies on a tableland 300 
ft. above the sea, with very little 
shelter from the winds. Provisions 
are good and cheap, and house rent 
moderate. 

Till the rly. to Oran was made it 
had considerable export trade, but it 
is now hardly so prosperous as for- 
merly. It is, however, a pleasant, 
cheerful, well-built, and thoroughly 
French town. 

A picturesque and curious Arab 
town, called Tijdid, pop. over 4000, 
sweeps round Mostaganem to the E. 
in a semicircle, separated from it by a 
fortified wall and the cliffs of the 
ravine of the Ain Suefra, whose bottom 
is occupied bv irrigated gardens, from 
which the white Moorish houses rise 
in irregular steps. Nowhere else in 
Algeria is the contrast between a 
French and a native town so marked, 
and the effect is very striking. 

The most interesting drive within 
easy distance is to Am Bou- Dinar , 
13 kil., a French village, which lies on 
a ridge above the valley of the Chelif, 
a few miles from its mouth. Walking 
to the slopes just beyond the village, 
an extraordinary view opens suddenly. 
The river is seen some 600 ft. below, 
winding through the rich valley to the 
sea. Tne Turkish bridge and French 
village of Pont de Chelif are visible 
higher up the stream. Under the hills 
beyond the Chelif are Arab tents and 
gardens, surrounded by the prickly 
pear. Numerous Koubbas and Berber 
houses stand out on the opposite 
mountains of the Dahra, of which the 
most conspicuous is Montagne Rouge, 



so called from its red soil and cliffs of 
a yet deeper tint. 

Three Alsatian villages are now 
being founded in the Dahra, and close 
to one of them are the caves of the 
Oulad Ridhy where 20 years ago took 
place a tragedy which created a great 
sensation in Europe at the time. 

In April 1845 commenced the in- 
surrection of the Dahra, instigated by 
Bou Maza, to quell which a column 
was sent under the command.of Colonel 
(afterwards Marshal) Pelissier. 

In June he pursued a body of the 
Oulad Riahf who took refuge in some 
immense caves, situated in a deep 
ravine between two isolated hills. 

We feel that only an eye-witness 
should narrate what followed. A 
Spanish officer* in the French service, 
writing to the Heraldo, states : — 

"On the 18th, the column of 
Colonel Pelissier left early to besiege 
the famous grotto or cavern which we 
had observed the day before, situated 
on the bank of the Chied Frechih, 

"After having sent chasseurs in 
front of the most accessible openings 
of El'Kantara (the ravine above men- 
tioned), the troops commenced to cut 
wood and to collect straw to light a fire 
on the west side, and thus oblige the 
Arabs to surrender, as any other means 
of attack would have been most san- 
guinary, and probably fruitless. 

"At 10 A.M. they commenced to 
throw the faggots from the counterfort 
of El-Kantara, but the fire did not 
declare itself before noon. During the 
evening our tirailleurs approached 
nearer, and shut in the openings of 
the cave. Nevertheless, one of the 
Arabs succeeded in escaping from the 
east side, and seven others gained the 
banks of the stream, where they ob- 
tained a supply of water in their 
leathern vessels. 

"At 1 P.M. the soldiers commenced 
to throw faggots at the eastern open- 
ing, which this time took fire before 
the two openings of the other side, 
and by a singular circumstance, the 
wind blew both the flames and the 
smoke into the interior without almost 

* VAfrique Frangaisef P. Christian, Paris, 
1846, page 440. 
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any escaping outside, so that the 
soldiers were able to push the faggots 
into the openings of the cayem cu into a 
fumaee, 

"It is impossible to describe the 
violence of tne fire ; the flame rose 
above the top of £1-Kantara (more 
than 60 metres), and dense masses of 
smoke swept like a whirlwind before 
the entrance of the cavem. They con- 
tinued to supply the fire all night, and 
only ceased at daybreak. But then 
the problem toas solved; no further 
noise was heard. 

''At 44 A.M. I went towards the 
cave, with two officers of engineers, an 
officer of artillenr and a detachment of 
50 or 60 men of these corps. At the 
entrance were found dead animals, 
already in a state of putrefaction ; the 
door was reached through a mass of 
cinders and dust a foot in depth, and 
then we penetrated into a great cavity 
of about 30 paces in length. Nothing 
can give an idea of the horrible spec- 
tacle which presented itself in the 
cavern. All the bodies were naked, 
in positions which indicated the con- 
vulsions which they had suffered before 
death. What caused most horror was 
to see infants at the breast lying 
amongst the debris of sheep, sacks of 
beans, etc. 

''The number of corpses amounted 
to 800 or 1000. The Colonel would 
not believe our report, and sent other 
soldiers to count the dead. They took 
about 600 out of the cave, without 
counting those entasais lee uns stir les 
autres com/me une sorte de houiUie 
hv/mavMf and the infants at the breast, 
who were nearly all concealed below 
the clothes of their mothers. The 
Colonel testified all the horror which 
he felt at this frightful spectacle, and 
principidly dreaded the attacks of the 
journals, which could not fail to 
criticise so deplorable an act." 

It is not fair to quote this, without 
quoting also the justification of the act 
which appeared in the Akhbar, 

"In order that the public may be 
able to appreciate these sad events, it 
ought to understand how important it 
was pour la politique et pour Vhu- 
mcmiU to destroy the confidence which 



the population of the Dahra and of 
many other places had in the caves. 
. . . . Colonel Pelissier invested 
them, an operation which cost several 
lives, AraM and French. When the 
investment was complete, he tried to 
parley with them by means of the 
Arabs in his camp : they fired on his 
parlejnentaires, and one of them was 
killed. Nevertheless, by persistence, 
he succeeded in opening negotiations, 
which lasted all day, without result. 
The Oulad Riah always replied, 'Let 
the French camp retire ; we shaU come 
out and submit ourselves.* It was in 
vain that repeated promises were made 
to respect their persons and property, 
to consider none prisoners of war, but 
only to disarm them. From time to 
time they were informed that com- 
bustibles were collected, and that they 
should be warmed if they did not 
finish. Delay succeeded delay till the 
night arrived." After passing in re- 
view the probable consequences of 
retiring from the attack, the narrative 
continues: "he decided on employing 
the means which had been recom- 
mended to him by the Governor- 
General ; '* with what success we have 
already seen. 

Though I'HiUil is the nearest station, 
yet, as the diligence which meets the 
train to Algiers starts before 6 a.m., 
some will prefer to take another which 
leaves for Relizane at 11 A.M., and to 
sleep there. The charge for the whole 
six i places of the Interieur is 12 £. 
The villages on the road are 

8 kil. Jtivoli, lying in the midst of 
irrigated gardens. 

12 kiL Aboukir, Descending a hill 
to this small village, there is a fine view 
over an immense plain, extending south- 
east to the mountains beyond the Chelif, 
and south-west to beyond Oraji, whilst 
on the right the view is bounded by 
the conical mountain Djebel Khan, 
which rises out of the sea north of Oran. 
For another 10 kiL the road passes 
through the plain, here cultivated by 
nomade Arabs, and planted with large 
woods of fig-trees, and then passes 
through a hilly countiy to 

27 kil. Bcmk'ircU. 

40 kil. VHUlil 
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The second expedition from I'Hillil 
is to the remarkable and little-known 
Arab town El-Kodda (the fortress). 

The kaid assm*ed the author, who 
visited it in May 1877, that he was the 
first Englishman who had ever been 
there, and veiy few French, except those 
conned witK the administration, find 
their way to it. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pedition can be done between the arrival 
of the first train from Relizane in the 
morning, and the departure of that to 
Oran at night. It would be better to 
communicate with the Commissaire 
Civil at Relizane before making the ex- 
pedition, and to beg his assistance re- 
garding the hiring of horses or mules. 
The traveller should take his breakfast 
with him. If he happens to occupy a 
prominent position of any kind, ana is 
recommended to the kaid by the 
Commissaire Civil, he is sure to be 
hospitably entertained, but otherwise 
he runs the risk of starvation if he 
depends on the resources of the village. 
Y- El-Kalaa is a town of Berber origin 
17 kil. south of rHillil, and 36 kil. 
N.E. of Mascara, picturesquely situated 
on the S.W. slopes of Djebel Barbar, 
which descends almost perpendicularly 
to the Oued bou-Mendju. It occupies 
the mountainous centre of that massif 
situated between the Mina and the 
Habra, which was at one time occupied 
by fractions of the great tribe of Houasa. 
The village is divided into several por- 
tions, each situated on a projecting spur 
of the mountain, and separated from 
the next by a deep ravine. The houses 
are of stone, but in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. The place is celebrated for its 
carpets, which resemble those usually 
obtained from Smyrna ; nearly 3000 are 
made every year, and they are every- 
where held in high esteem ; the cost of 
them on the spot is about 10 f. a square 
m^tre. They are made by the women ; 
the process is most curious, but it will 
be difficult for the male stranger to ob- 
tain access to a house where they are 
being made. At the bottom of the hill, 
along the banks of the river, are beautifiil 
gardens of fruit trees, especially oranges 
and lemons. The population is about 
300. The only European in the village 
is a schoolmaster, who, as at Mazouna, 



is sent to teach the children French. 
They are most apt pupils, and some of 
their exercises are quite astonishing. 

It is uncertain whether this was ever 
a Roman station, but the remains of 
2 cisterns stiU visible are wonderfully 
like the work of that people. 

The place is said to have been built by 
a chief of the Houara tribe, Mohammed 
ben Ishak, about the middle of the 6th 
century of the Hedjira, and after the 
extinction of that tribe it fell into the 
hands of the Beni Rachid, a branch of 
the Zenatis, &om Djebel Amour. It 
eventually submitted to the sovereigns 
of Tlemgen. 

About the end of the 15th century 
of the Christian era, on the decline of 
the Beni Zeian dynasty of Tlemgen, the 
Arab confederation, known by the name 
of Mehal, declared itself independent. 
They descended from the High rlateaux, 
and invaded the plains of the Chelif and 
the Mina, and established themselves 
firmly at Kalaa, Tenes, Mostaganem 
and Mazouna. 

The Spanish occupation of Oran com- 
menced about the beginning of the 
16th century, and the Beni Rachid 
became in turns their allies and their 
tributaries. This state of things con- 
tinued till 1517, when Baba Aroudj, 
who had already taken Algiers, appeared 
at the head of a Turkish army. The 
Mehal, under one of their most cele- 
brated chiefs, Hamid el-Abd, were de- 
feated ; Tenes and Kalaa fell into the 
hands of the Turks, and Tlem9en opened 
its ^ates to Aroudj and recognised him 
as its sovereign. The SuRan Abou 
Hammon, dispossessed of his country 
and put to flight by the corsair, sought 
the aid of the Spaniards, who, havmg 
aU their commerce cut off by the Turks, 
gladly sent a force to replace their old 
ally on his throne. It was commanded 
by Don Martin d'Argote, who eventually 
marched on Kalaa, which was defend- 
ed by Ishak, elder brother of Aroudj, 
with 500 Turkish infantry. After a 
spirited resistance he agreed to capitu- 
Lite, on condition of being allowed to 
leave with arms and baggage, but no 
sooner had the Turks surrendered the 
place than the Spaniards fell upon 
them and put them all to death. The ' 
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Spaniards then continued their march to 
Tiemcen, took that town, and pursued 
Arouaij to the Rio Salado, where he 
and all his people were killed. 

Kalaa became subsequently annexed 
to the regency of Algiers, and so con- 
tinued tul the French conquest. After 
the fall of the Turks, the people refus- 
ing to recognise the Emir Abd-el-Kader, 
he attacked the town, and after a siege 
of three days, he took it and gave it up 
to pillage. It submitted to the French 
in 1842, joined the insurrection of Bou 
Maza in 1845, was retaken by the 
French with considerable loss, since 
when it has remained tolerably quiet. 
Kalaa was used by the Turks as a place 
of deportation for all their most 
turbulent soldiers, and at the present 
day there are two distinct sections of the 
population, the Eouloughlis or descend- 
ants of Turkish fathers, and the native 
race, a mixture of Berber and Arab. 

There are three other similar villages 
in the neighbourhood. Tiliouanet, on 
the banks of the stream bearing the 
same name, 4 kiL K of £1-Kalaa. 
The word signifies coloured, on account 
of the perpetual verdure of the place. 
Debba, 800 metres S. of El-Kalaa, on 
the same river as that town, and 
Mesrata, 2 kil. S.W., on the lower part 
of the Oued Bou Mendjil. It was at one 
time of considerable importance, but was 
greatly destroyed by landslips in 1845. 
The traveller will not fail to remark the 
great number of koubbas, or tombs, of 
local saints in every direction.] 

332 kil. Oued Malah, Situated on 
a river of that name. In the immediate 
vicinity is new village called Bomriy 
and near the station is a tract of brush- 
wood called the Forest of Kerouia.\ 

346 kil. Perr^gaux. . 2100 inhab. 
H6tel d'Europe, tolerably good. Named 
after the well-known General who fell 
at the second siege of Gonstantine. 
Arab market every Thursday. This is 
the place where the railway from Arzeu 
to Saida crosses the main Hue. 

At 9 kil. to the south is the great 
barrage of the Oued Fergoug constructed 
by Monsieur Debrousse, by far the 

?Teatest irrigational work in the colony, 
t is situated at the junction of 3 



streams — ^the Oued Fergoug, the Oued 
Terzoug and the Habra. The total 
length of the dam, including the diver- 
8oir, is 500 metres, its thickness at the 
base is 40 m. , its depth below founda- 
tion 11 metres. It forms an immense 
lake, containing when full 32 millions 
of cubic metres of water. 

This work, as well as the railway 
between Arzeu and Saida, is due to the 
enterprise of a private company, one 
may almost say to the unaided exertions 
of the late Monsieur Debrousse. He 
received no guarantee of interest from 
the State, but a 'concession of 24,000 
hectares of irrigable land in the plain 
of the Habra, between Perregaux and 
the' sea, and the privilege of collecting 
the alpha over a vast area of land on the 
High Plateaux. 
[See Route 22 from Arzeu to Saida.] 
An interesting milliary column was 
found here, and is now built into the 
wall of the Company's office. It con- 
tains the following inscription, being a 
dedication to Gordian III. The figures 
which should have followed the letters 
M. P. Millia Passuum have never 
been engraved. 

N 
D O M I N O B 
IMP . CAES . MO 
ATTONINO . GOB 
DIANO . INVIC 

TO . PIO . FELICI 
AVG . PWjT . MAXI 
MO . tiB . POT . BIS 
P.P. COS . PRO . CON 
SVLA . NEPOTI . PI 
VORVM . GORDIA 
NORVM . M.P. 

360 kil. VEaJbra ; a new village. The 
line passes in front of the forest of 
RoLbra^ which has an area of 4500 a^res. 

370 kil. m. Denis du Sig. 9008 
inhab. The town is built on the right 
bank of the Sig, about 500 yards from 
the railway station, in the middle of a 
large and fertile plain. The streets and 
squares are well shaded by trees, run- 
ning water everywhere abounds, and 
there are numerous gardens both pablic 
and private in the environs ; a nand- 
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some church has been built, principally 
by the munificence of two individuals, 
and there is a civil hospital capable of 
containing 300 beds. 

The barrage of the Sig is about two 
miles from the town. The channel of 
the river is contracted into a narrow 
channel on entering the plain, and the 
Turks took advantage of this formation 
to make a barrage to irrigate the 
plains around ; but an inundation de- 
stroyed this, and the plain returned to 
its original sterility. A new dyke was 
commenced by the Engineer depart- 
ment in 1843, on the site of the ancient 
one, and in 1858 the service of the 
PotUs et Ghaus^ commenced a second 
one, superposed on the first, to increase 
the volume of water, of which 3| 
million cubic metres can now be stored. 
The cost of this work was not more 
than £10,000, and it suffices to irrigate 
5000 acres of land in winter and 2000 
in summer. A single year's profits would 
almost cover the outlay. The Union 
du Sig, at about 2 m. from St. Denis, 
is an agricultural association, of which, 
however, one of the principal objects has 
not been thoroughly realised, the associa- 
tion of capital and labour. It is worked 
by a company having its seat at Paris. 

The Habra and the Sig unite to the 
N. of this place in a marsh, and sub- 
sequently reach the sea under the name 
of Oued Macta, at a little bay between 
Arzeu and Mostaganem (see Route 22). 

376 kil. nOugasse. 

381 kiL La Mare d*eau. These are 
two new villages, the latter near the 
forest of Moulal Ismail^ where Don 
Alvarez de Bazan was signally defeated 
in 1701, and where six years later the 
Moroccan chief, Moulai Ismail, had his 
army almost entirely destroyed. 

395 kil. Sainte-Barhe de TUlat. 353 
inhab. H6tel de la Gare, a tolerably 
good auberge. A village on the bank 
of the stream called Le TUlat^ at the ex- 
tremity of the plain of the same name. 
The country round is watered to a 
certain extent by a small barrage on 
the Tlelat. This is the terminus of the 
"Quest Algerien" Railway (see Rte.21). 

403 kil. L'Arhal, more correctly 
Ghdbal, a village situated about seven 
mUes from the station which bears its 



name. Numerous Roman ruins in the 
vicinity. 

410 kil. Valmy. Created in 1848. 
752 inhab. 

415 kil. La Senia, a pretty village of 
619 inhab. 

450 kiL Karquentah (Oran). 

CITY OF ORAN. 

Capital of the Province, residence of 
General Commandant, and of the Gene- 
ral commanding Subdivision, Intend- 
ance Divisionnaire, Prefet, Bishop, 
Tribunal of Premier Instance, Justice 
de Paix, Tribunal and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Residence of Foreign Consuls. 

British Vice-Consul : Mr. A. Boozo. 

American C<msular Agent : J. Castel. 

Communal College, Ecclesiastical 
College {S4mi7iaire)y schools for boys 
and girls, both public and private. 

Cathedrals, Cnurches, Convents, Pro- 
testant Temple, Synagogue and 
Mosque. 

Treasury, Post, Tele^ph, Branch 
of the Banque de TAlgerie, Barracks of 
Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Engmeers, 
Military Magazines, Civil and Military 
Hospitals, Civil and Military Prisons, etc. 

Population of the city and suburbs : — 
French . . . 11,047 



Jews 
Foreignera . 
Mohammedans 
En hloc . 

Total 



4,948 

24,863 

4,782 

8,728 

49,368 



Inm : Hotel de la Paix*, Place Kle- 
ber, good ; De I'Univers, good food 
and cheap. Rooms, 2 f. ; cafe au lait, 
1 f. ; dejedner, 2 f. 60 c. ; dinner, 
3 f. ; service, 60 c. An excellent 
Restaurant is the Cafe de Letang. 

Oran is not one of the Algerian 
towns which can claim a high an- 
tiquity ; for although some writers at- 
tempt to identify it with the Portus 
Magnus or Quiza of the Romans, the 
evidence is but vague ; and no traces of 
that nation's occupation have been found 
here, with the exception of a few coins. 

It appears to have been founded in 
the beginning of the 10th century by 
two Arab merchants from Spain, who 
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frequenting this coast for purposes of 
commerce, obtained leave from the 
dominant tribe to form a small settle- 
ment there. They called it * * Wahran, " 
meaning ** a ravine ;" and it remained, 
until the date of the Spanish conquest, 
merely a village beside the stream, 
with a small harbour, and a foiiiiication 
on the shore. The little town soon 
became, however, of some importance 
on account of its exports, and fre- 
quently changed masters. The original 
founders were driven out in 909, after 
holding it for seven years iu the name 
of the Caliphs of Spain ; and after 
being several times burnt and rebuilt 
by the contending tribes, the town fell 
into the hands of the Almoahides, in 
the middle of the 12th century. These 
held it until their overthrow in the 
year 1270, by the tribe of the Ben- 
Zian, or Zianides, after which Oran 
became a part of the new kingdom of 
Tlemcen. It maintained, however, a 
consiaerable independence, deriving 
power from the importance of its com- 
merce with Italy ; and appointed its 
own Governor, simply paying customs 
to Tlemcen. 

Being one of the nearest ports to 
Spain, Oran had always an mtimate 
connection with the Moors in that 
country ; and received fresh inhabit- 
ants as the Mohammedans retreated 
before the concjuests of the Christians. 
About this period, Moulu ben-Hassan, 
one of the last Moorish kings of 
Granada, took refuge here for a time, 
when driven from his kingdom by dis- 
sensions with his son, and reverses in 
the wars with Castile : and in A. D. 
1500, on the final triumph of the Cross 
over the Crescent in the Peninsula, 
the expelled Moors, although at first 
received with but little hospitality, 
settled here in great numbers ; and 
under their influence the export trade 
of the town gave place almost entirely 
to the pursuit of piracy. 

The exiles did not remain long un- 
molested in their new home. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic turned his thoughts 
to the extirpation of these dangerous 
neighbours ; and in the year 1605, 
through the persuasions of Cardinal 
'^imenes, despatched a force, under the 



command of Don Diego de Cordoba, 
against Mersa-el-Eebir. The king him- 
self lacked funds for the enterprise ; 
but these were supplied by the Car- 
dinal ; and the expedition, in conse- 
quence, gained the name of the 
"Crusade of Ximenes de Cisneros," 
and was regarded as a holy war, sJl 
who fought in it having indulgence 
from certain fast days for the remain- 
der of their lives. The port was soon 
overcome ; and in 1509, another fleet 
sailed from Carthageiui led by the 
Cardinal himself, ana, assisted by land 
forces from Mersa-el-Kebir, took pos- 
session of Oran. 

The Spaniards had now a firm foot- 
ing in Africa ; but they did not extend 
their advantages, contenting them- 
selves with fortifying Oran, converting 
its mosques into churches, and appro- 
priating its treasure to Christian uses ; 
besides massacring its inhabitants and 
introducing the Holy Inquisition. 

In the year 1519 the Turks, led by 
the pirate Barbarossa^ attempted to 
take possession of the town ; but they 
were defeated by the governor, the 
Marquis of Gomarez, with great loss. 

The Spaniards found their settle- 
ment at Oran a barren and expensive 
honour, and at one time, before the 
battle of Lepanto in 1674, thought of 
abandoning it, when a change of for- 
tune in Europe enabled them to give 
more attention to Africa. They could 
not, however, resist the increasing con- 
quests of the Turks, who, having over- 
tnrown the native kingdom of Tlem9en, 
consolidated their power throughout the 
Barbary states, and deprived Spain of 
the tribute it had received from the 
neighbouring tribes. During the next 
century they watched the Christians 
jealously ; and having (hiven them 
from all the small places over which 
they had obtained sway, waited until 
an opportunity should offer to take 
possession of Oran itself. 

In the year 1700 Philip V. succeeded 
to the throne of Spain ; and the civil 
war which ensued between him and 
the Archduke Charles prevented him 
from sending succour to Oran when it 
was attacked in 1708, by the Bey of 
the province, under orders from Algiers. 
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After a brave but hopeless defence, the 
garrison was obliged to capitulate, and 
Oran became the chief town of the 
Beylick. 

Spain could not quietly acquiesce in 
this disgrace ; and after tranquillity 
was restored in Europe by the peace of 
Utrecht, Philip despatched a fleet, 
which, in 1732, regained possession of 
the town. The garrison, being now 
more than ever subjected to attacks 
from the Turks, was considerably in- 
creased, and succeeded in holding their 
difficult and somewhat useless position 
until 1790, when a fearful earthquake, 
which continued for several days, 
almost annihilated the place ; and 
while it was yet suffering from the loss 
of fortifications, munitions of war, and 
a third part of its garrison, it was 
attacked by the Bey of Mascara. 
Nevertheless, with reinforcements from 
Spain, the Christians succeeded in 
defending it until the middle of 1791, 
at which time a treaty of commerce 
between the regency of Algiers and 
the Spanish Government was entered 
into, and enabled Oran to make an 
honourable capitulation. In March 
1792 the Spaniards finally quitted 
Africa, carrying with them their arms, 
but leaving standing such of the 
fortifications as the earthquake had 
spared. 

For the next forty years Oran was 
merely an unimportant town of the 
Beylick of that name, and was rebuilt 
and repopulated chiefly by Jews and 
Arabs ; but the government was not 
such as to encourage either commerce 
or industry. The Beys followed each 
other in quick succession, generally 
meeting with violent deaths ; they 
perished by poison or pestilence, or 
died upon the field of battle while 
levying tribute from rebellious tribes ; 
and some were executed by their mas- 
ters at Algiers for misappropriation of 
the levied tribute. They indulged in 
every form of tyranny and vicious 
pleasure ; and when the French took 
possession of Algiers in 1830, Hassen, 
the last Bey of Oran, immediately 
offered them his submission, and was 
speedily shipped off" to Syria. 

For a short time the BeyUck was 



given by Marshal Clauzel to Sidi 
Ahmed, a Prince of Tunis; but the 
Marshal's policy not being approved 
by the Home Government, Oran was 
occupied in 1831 ; and since that time 
the French have remained undisturbed 
masters of the town, although the 
desultory war with the neighbouring 
tribes, and especially with Abd-el- 
Kader, was continued until the year 
1847. 

The town of Oran is finely situated 
at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, about 600 miles S. of Marseilles, 
and 220 miles E. of Gibraltar. Like 
Algiers, it is triangular in form, and 
presents a striking and picturesque 
aspect from the sea, rising on the steep 
slope of the U^'ebel Murdjac^'o. 

High above the town, on the simimit 
of this ridffe, stands the Fort of Santa 
Cruz ; ana a little lower down, that of 
St. Oregoire, The coast, from Cape 
Falcon on the "W., is partly flat and 
partly rocky. Cape Ferrat on the £. 
IS rocky and precipitous, the cliff's 
around the last-named headland rising 
more than 1000 ft. above the water ; 
and the bay is fully exposed towards 
the N. ; but the small fortified pro- 
montory of Mersa-el-KeMry jutting out 
into the sea about two miles to the W. , 
forms at all times a secure and excel- 
lent harbour. At the extremity of the 
point is a lighthouse. 

Oran has two harbours : the old or 
inner one is small but commodious, 
with an area of 10 acres ; the new or 
outer one has 60 acres, with 1200 yds. 
of breakwater, and 328 yds. of quays ; 
they are capable of containing a con- 
siderable number of vessels of the 
largest size. 

A considerable trade is carried on 
between Oran and England in alpha 
fibre, iron ore and cereals. The ex- 
ports from Oran are about on a par 
with those from Algiers. 

In 1792 Spanish Oran was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, and the 
modem city is entirely French in 
character. It is built along the two 
sides of a ravine called Bos el-Ain 
(Head of the Spring), down which flows 
a small stream, ciuled Oued er-RaJchi, 
meaning the ''Stream of the Mills." 
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It is now tnnnelled over, and the 
ravine portly filled up. 

KaraguerUah, on the £. side, is an- 
other small ravine, which is now 
planted, and laid out in gardens. 

The streets of Oran, although some- 
what irregular, are tolerably wide and 
well built ; and the houses, nearly all 
in the French style, are substantial and 
airy. Among the principal sta«ets are 
the Rue Philippe^ the Rues d Orl^nSy 
de Malakhoff, de Vienne, and Ovdinot ; 
and the FromeJiade de VEtang. The 
best squares are the Places NapoUon^ 
d^Orl^nSy and KUber. 

The shops are mostly tolerable ; but 
the visitor will not nnd here either 
the narrow, tortuous streets and alleys, 
or the curious native workshops and 
bazaars, which are so striking a feature 
of old Algiers. There are a few Moorish 
shops, but none that will compare with 
those of that city. The pleasantly 
shaded Promenade de TEtang is the 
most popular place of resort. It has a 
splendid view of the sea, port and gulf. 
The military band of the garrison some- 
times plays here. 

Churches and Mosques. — These are 
not very remarkable. The most import- 
ant is the Cathedral of St. Louis, in 
the Place de I'Eglise. This was for- 
merly a chapel belonging to a convent 
of monks of the order of St. Bernard ; 
and afterwards, about 1710, was turned 
into a synagogue, and was used as such 
for more than 20 years. The present 
building was erected in 1839, under M. 
Dupont as architect. In the interior, 
two rows of arches, supported by co- 
lumns, divide the nave from the side 
aisles. A stone on which the arms of 
Cardinal Ximenes are carved, was 
found in the debris of the old Spanish 
church, and now forms the keystone of 
the arch in front of the choir. On the 
vaulted roof of the latter is a fresco of 
the landing of St. Louis at Tunis, 
painted by M. St. Pierre. The site of 
the ancient chapel is at the back of 
the choir ; and a small portion of the 
walls of the original building are in- 
corporated in those of the modem 
church. 



The Church of St. Andri, in the 
Place des Oarri^res, is a smaU edifice, 
formerly a mosque, possessing nothing 
worthy of particular notice. 

The Theatre, situated near the Pro- 
menade de I'Etang, is very small, al- 
though commodiously arranged. It 
can accommodate only about 700 per- 
sons. A French company plays during 
the winter months, and in summer per- 
formances in Spanish are generally 
given by a company from Ce^hagena 
or elsewnere. 

The l^lise de la Mosqu^e is in Eara- 
guentah, of which it is the parish 
church. 

The Grand Mosque, in the Rue 
Philippe, is entered by a porch, re- 
cently decorated and restored by M. 
de Sorbier. At the entrance of the 
mosque itself stands a white marble 
fountain, said to have been originally 
brought from Spain, at a cost of 5000 
f The interior consists of a large 
dome, supported on low columns, and 
destitute of ornament or decoration. 
This mosque was founded to commemo- 
rate the expulsion of the Spaniards from 
Oran, with the money procured from 
the ransom of the Chnstian slaves. 
There is a pretty octagonal minaret 
attached to this building. 

The only other mosque of any im- 
portance is that of Sidi el-Eouari^ 
below the Kasba ; it is held in great 
veneration by the Arabs ; part of it 
has been taken by the French as a 
military store. 

The Jesuits have a chapel at Oran, 
and there is also a nunnery of the 
SoBurs Trinitaires, 

The Chdteau Neuf is the citadel, 
containing a number of public build- 
ings, situated in the middle of the 
town close to Earaguentah. . This is 
the residence of the General command- 
ing the Province, who occupies that 
portion of the building whicn was in 
former times the palace of the Beys of 
Oran. The other part of the Chateau 
Neuf is used as a barrack. 

The Chdteau Fieux, or Kasba, was 
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the ancient citadel of Oran, and was 
several times surrendered to foreign 
troops ; in 1609, to the army of Xi- 
menes ; in 1708, to Mostapha ben- 
Yonssef ; and again, in 1732, to the 
troops of the Due de Montemar. Like 
the Chateau Neuf, it consisted of two 
parts, the higher being the residence 
of the Spanish Commanders, and com- 
prising a chapel, Tamong many other 
buildings ; and the lower containing 
the arsenal and barracks. The upper 
part of the Kasba was entirely de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1790 ; 
but the lower part is still used as a 
barrack and military prison ; the civil 
prison is at Earaguentah, and capable 
of containing 300 persons. 

Oran is strongly foi-tified. The Fort 
de la Moune is at the western ex- 
tremity of the harbour. Fort St. Andrd, 
in the centre of the town, formerly 
mounted 36 guns. Beyond Fort St. 
Andr^ is Fort St. Philippe, built to 
replace the old Castle of the Saints, 
called in Spanish '' GastUlo de los 
Santos /* and above, on the heights of 
the Pic d'Aidour, more than 1000 ft. 
above the sea, stands the Fort Santa 
Crva. Notwithstanding its apparently 
impregnable position, it was taken by 
assault in 1708. The view from this 
fort is magnificent. A little chapel 
has been erected just below, to com- 
memorate the cholera year of 1849 : 
this has recently had a tower added, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the 
• Virgin, a replica of that of Ndtre Dame 
de la Garde at Marseilles ; it is styled 
Ndtre Dame de la Salut de Santa Cruz. 

There is subterranean communica- 
tion between all the forts, the galleries 
passing underneath the town, mount- 
ing and descending the various hills. 
Permission can be obtained to visit 
these by application to the Colonel of 
Engineers. 

The walls which surround the city 
contain 9 gates, viz. — 

Porte de Mersa-el-Kebir ; Porte de 
Scmton ; Porte du Ravin; Porte de 
Tlemgen : Porte Sidi Charmi ; Porte 
du Cimeti^re ; Porte de Mascara ; Porte 
de Mostaganem, and Porte de V Abat- 
toir. 



Among the public buildings not yet 
enumerated should be mentioned the 
new Military Hospital, adjoining the 
Cathedral of St. Louis, an imposing 
edifice, capable of accommodating 1400 
men. 

A new Civil Hospital has been con- 
structed on the high ground at Eara- 
guentah, holding 600 patients. 

A visit should be paid to the negro 
quarter, peopled by nearly 3000 of that 
race, and Arabs. 

Oran is well supplied with water. 
The stream Bos el-Ain, which rises 
about f mile beyond the walls, is 
brought by means of an underground 
tunnel into the town, and feeds the 
many fountains which are met with in 
all the principal streets. There are 
numbers of wind and steam mills in 
the neighbourhood, but no mamifac- 
tories of any importance. A farther 
supply of water is about to be brought 
to the town by means of a conduit, 
leading from the fine spring at Bredeah, 
at 25 kil. on the road from Oran to 
Temouchent. The work is to comprise 
force-pumps for raising the water to the 
level of tne Earaguentah quarter, at 
present wretchedly off in that respect. 

French Baths in the Boulevard Oudi- 
not, and Rue de GSnes ; Moorish Baths 
in the Rue de la Mosquee. 

VoUures de Place are to be hired in 
the chief streets and squares. They 
are all under the direction of the police ; 
and the tariffs, which are very reason- 
able, are fixed. The charge for landing 
in small boats from the steamers is 50 
c. for each passenger, and 40 c. for each 
article of luggage ; but these prices are 
liable to vary. 

Conveyances. — The following are the 
steamers and public conveyances leav- 
ing Oran : — 

Compagnie Valery Fr&es. — A steamer 
leaves every alternate Monday evening 
at 8 P.M. for Tankers, touching at 
Nemours, Malaga, Gibraltar, and reach- 
ing Tangiers on Thursday at noon. It 
leaves Tangiers on Friday at 8 A.M., 
and returns to Oran on Sunday at 8 P. M. 
Distance, 342 kiL Fares: 1st class, 
110 f.; 2d class, 78 f. 

Compagnie de Navigation Mix" 
A steamer leaves Oran every alt 
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Friday evening at 8 p.m., touches at 
Nemonrs and Gibraltar, and reaches 
Tangiers on Monday at 4 A. M. It leaves 
Tangiers on Tuesday at 2 p.m., and 
returns to Oran on Friday at 6 A.M. 
Fares : Ist class, 85 £ ; 2d class, 61 f. 

Compagnie Salinas, and CarraUla. 
— Steamers leave Oran twice weekly, — 
namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 4 p.m. 
for Alicante, returning fi'om that port 
on the same day. Tne voyage is 138 
kiL ; it usually occupies 21 hours, and 
costs 25 f. 

Spanish Steamier Encamacion, — 
Leaves once a week, on uncertain days, 
for Almeria ; distance 105 kiL Fares, 
251 

For lines to Marseilles, via Cartha- 
gena, see p. 1. 

Diligences. — To Tlem5en twice daily, 
at I'P.M. and 4 p.m. Fares of the 
former: coup^, 11 f.; interior, 8£; of 
the latter, 13 f. and 10 f. 

To Arzeu, daily at 8 p.m.; distance 
42 kiL Fares, coup4, 3 f. ; int., 2 f. 

To Mostaganem, daily at 8 p.m. ; dis- 
tance 90 kiL Fares, coupe 7 f. ; inte- 
rior 5 f. 

To Sig, daily at 8 p.m. ; distance 52 
kil. Coupe, 6 f. ; interior, 4 f. 

To Mascara, daily at 8 P.M. ; distance 
99 ka Coup6, 12 f. ; interior, 9 f 



Environs of Oran. 

7 kiL La Senia, a small village, the 
inhabitants of which are all employed 
in agriculture, and in the cultivation of 
vegetables and fruit, which are sent to 
Oran, and thence shipped to various 
foreign ports. It is approached through 
an avenue of mulberry-trees, and is 
worth visiting, although it contains 
nothing of special interest. The popu- 
lation is 659. 

8 kil. Mersa-el-Eebir. A splendid 
road, which has been cut out of the 
solid rock for a great part of its length, 
in one place passing through a tunnel 
50 yards long, connects this port with 
Oran. 

2 kiL Underneath the road at this 



point is a very curious cave, into which 
a boat can enter in smooth weather ; it 
is frequented by seals, and is called la 
GroUe des Veaux Marins. 

3 kiL from Oran is a small bathing- 
establishment called Les Bains de la 
Heine, erected at the source of a warm 
mineral spring. It is so called after 
Isabella the Catholic, who in the 16th 
century brought her infant daughter 
to this place for the sake of these 
waters. The spring rises in a cavern 
or narrow cleft in the rock, about 
20 ft. in length by 10 ft in height. 
The temperature is about 85* Fahr., 
and the water contains large quantities 
of salt and magnesia. Tnere are 
several separate baths, as well as the 
"Piscine, or bathing-place for the 
poorer classes. They are said to be 
peculiarly efficacious in cases of rheu- 
matism. There is a ^ood restaurant 
attached to the establishment, where 
bedrooms also may be obtained. 

A short distance beyond the Bains 
de la Reine, the road crosses a ravine 
called the Salto del Cavallo, and further 
passes the villa£;es of SaiTU Andr4, 
1068 inhab., chiefly fishermen and 
sailors; Sainte ClotUde, 200 inhab., 
principally occupied in the cultivation 
of vines; and Saint O^rome, an agri- 
cultural village of 60 inhab. Beyond 
is Mersa-el-Eebir. 

This fort, said to occupy the site of 
one built by the Romans, was taken 
by the Spaniards under Don Diego de 
Cordoba m 1505. Previous to this it 
had been one of the strongholds of the 
pirates who infested this coast, and 
were the terror of the neighbouring 
countries. In 1708 the Turks carried 
it by assault, and massacred the garri- 
son to the number of 300. They in 
their turn had to surrender to the Count 
de Montemar in July 1732, after a san- 
guinary struggle, a few days after the 
fall of Oran. In 1791 the Turks, for 
the second time, became masters of 
Mersa-el-Eebir; and at length, after 
various vicissitudes, it fell into the 
hands of the French, in whose posses- 
sion it has since remained. 

T?ie Forty entered by an ancient gate- 
way, occupies the extremity of the 
rocky promontory before described as 
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fonning a safe harbour in the most 
tempestuous weather. The fountain 
at the entrance is surmounted by the 
arms of Ferdinand of Arragon. It now 
contains the convict establishment. 
On the extremity of the point is a 
lighthouse with a fixed white light, 
visible at a distance of 8 miles. 

A new fort, intended to command 
the harbour and existing fort, is being 
constructed on the summit of the hill, 
just above Mersa-el-Kebir. 

The small Village is unimportant, 
but picturesquely situated on the western 
side of the fort. It contains one or 
two tolerable cafes, and is supplied with 
water from the stream Jtas-el-Ain, 
which is conducted thither through a 
conduit. There is a telegraphic station 
at Mersa-el-Kebir, and conveyances to 
Oran may always be procured. 

The harbour of Mersa-el-Kebir is 
the largest and best natural port on the 
coast of Algeria, and is much fre- 
quented by vessels of the French navy. 

AiN-BT-TuiiK, 8 kil. beyond Mersa- 
el-Kebir, is a pretty village, consisting 
Srincipjdly of two long streets sloping 
own to the sea, and bordered by 
houses, nearly all of which stand in 
^rdens. The inhabitants are occupied 
in agriculture, and in raisins cattle. 
Vines are ^own to a considerable extent 
around this place. Pop. , about 400. 

Bou-Sfer, 6 kiL from Ain-et-Turk, 
is another village on the margin of the 
plain '* des Andalousea" As at Ain- 
et-Turk, agriculture gives employment 
to nearly all the population, which 
amounts to 3227. 

At 25 kil. E. of Oran is the Arab 
village of Kristel, under the Mountain 
of Lions, where there are some inter- 
esting caves. There is no carriage-road, 
but a mule path, and one can go by a 
fishing-boat 

Kristel has abundance of water, and 
it is probable that one day Arzeu may 
be supplied thence. This will be a 
necessity if it is ever to rival Oran as a 
commercial depdt. 



ROUTE 11. 

PHILIPPEVILLB TO OONSTANTINB BY 
RAILWAY. 



Philippeville, Port, to 





Kil. 


Phillipeville, Goods Stat. 2 


Saf-Saf . 


. 10 


St. Charles 


. 19 


Robertville 


. 29 


Bl-Arouch 


. 37 


Col des Oiiviers 


. 46 


Cond6 Smendou 


. 60 


Bizot 


. 73 


Hamma 


. 80 


Constantine . 


. 87 



Miles. 

^4 

12 

18 

23 

29 

37i 

46 

50 

54^ 



This line is a triumph of engineering, 
comparable in many places to the Som- 
mering : having to ascend from the sea 
to the height of 2093 ft. (level of Con- 
stantine), and to cross a chain of moun- 
tains still higher, presenting difficulties 
that appeared almost insurmountable 
to the construction even of a road. 2 
trains daily at 6 a.m. and 2.80 p.m., in 
4 hours. The return journey takes less 
time. Fares : 1st class, 9 f 50 c ; 2nd 
class, 7 f. 50 c. Station on Place de la 
Marine, close to the landing-place of the 
steamers. 

On leaving the stat. the railway 
enters a tunnel beneath the Djebel 
Abdouna, on the flanks of which are 
the barracks, etc., and then ascends the 
wide, richly-cultivated vaUey of the 
Oued Saf-saf Numerous Roman re- 
mains have been discovered, showing 
that that people had cultivated this 
district ; but not in sufficient quantity 
for special identification. 

2 kil. Philippeville. Goods Stat. 

10 ka Sc^-saf. Stat 

19 kiL Saint Cluirlea. Here the road 
to Jemmapes and Bone diverges from 
that to Constantine. Diligences call 
at the stat The village (112 inhab.) 
is situated in a fertile district. Vines, 
mulberry-trees and olives are cultivated. 
Extensive com lands. 

29 kil. Jtobertville. 1109 iahabit 
The grafting of the olive has been ex- 
tremely successful here. The wild trees 
are of great size, often as much as 4^ 
or 50 ft. in height. The com lar 
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are extensive and rich. They gradually 
become scantier as the rly. ascends to 

46 kil. Col des Oliviers, Here the 
train waits 15 min. It is a narrow col 
between the valley of the Qued el- 
Khamm on the W., and that of El- 
Arrouch on the E., across which one 
sees the twin peaks of Djebel Toumiet, 
"Les deux Mamelles" (2931 ft.) 
After leaving the stat. the rly. ascends 
the mountain of EUKanUmr by a series 
of curves, following to a great extent 
the old post road. The views looking 
back are very striking. The previous 
course of the line is seen far below, and 
the beautiful valley of El-Arrouch is 
spread out towards the N. till the high- 
est point is passed, after which the rly. 
descends to 

60 kil. Cond4 Smendou. 418 inhab. 
After passing through a tunnel under 
the village, the vdley of the (hied 
Sinendov, is followed as far as Aloun 
Saadf where it is quitted for one of its 
affluents. This is followed to the top 
of a col, after passing which an affluent 
of the Roumel is folfowed to 

73kiL Bizot 159 inhab. A village 
named after an engineer officer killed 
at SebastopoL It is built on a spot 
called El-Hadjar, "The Stones." 
Water is scarce, and attempts to sink 
an Artesian well having failed, it has 
been brought from a distance by an 
aqueduct. The land, however, is fer- 
tile ; and vines and fruit-trees flourish. 
On leaving it the rly. sweeps round the 
valley, and the beautiful oasis, for such 
it is, of EUHamma comes into view. 
Several hot springs here burst from the 
limestone strata, producing the most 
luxuriant vegetation, whose varied 
colours contrast most strikingly with 
the grey of the limestone and the uni- 
form green of the corn-lands. Every 
kind of tree grows luxuriantly ; among 
them the date-palm, the fig, and the 
pomegranate. From an inscription, 
found here in 1857, we learn tnat in 
the time of the Romans it bore the 
name of Azimacia. 

80 kil. EURamma stat. 

In a few minutes Constantine comes 



into view : but unfortunately the ftill 
grandeur of its site can scarcely be ap- 
preciated from the rly. , which is carried 
of necessity along the limestone ridge 
above the city ; so that the marvellous 
beauty of its position, enthroned on an 
isolated pedestal of rock, can hardly be 
realised. 

A tunnel under the Djebel Me9id, N. 
of the city, is passed, and the stat. on a 
plateau at the foot of Mansoura is reached. 

87kiL Constantine. 34,726 inhab. 

Inns : Hotel d' Orient, good and 
moderate ; Rooms from 3 f. ; cafe au 
lait 1 f. ; dejefiner 3 f. ; dinner 4 f. ; 
service 56 c. Hotel de Paris, opposite, 
also good. Room from 2 f. ; cafe au 
lait 1 f. 50 c. ; dejeuner 3 f. ; dinner 4 
f. ; service 50 c. Both in R. Nationale. 

Capital of the province ; residence of 
general commanding, of prefet, bishop 
and other high functionaries. Lycee, 
seminaire, communal schools, and pri- 
vate institutions. Tribunal of Premier 
Instance, justice de paix, tribunal de 
commerce, treasury, post, telegraph, 
branch of the bank of Algeria, etc. 

Railway stat. outside the city, beyond 
the Eantara bridge. 

Public conveyances have lately been 
instituted, and each carriage is obliged 
to be provided with a scale of charges, 
as in other principal towns of Algeria. 

The remarkable situation of its cap- 
ital has pointed it out from the earliest 
times as an important fortress, and as 
one of the natural capitals of a country 
which has been the scene of perpetual 
wars and revolutions. Its ancient 
name was Kerth or Cirta, and it was 
the seat of the Massessylian kings, 
partaking of the fortune of its neigh- 
bour, Carthage. 

Narva, whose wife was sister to 
Hannibal, was king in B.c. 230. He 
was succeeded by Syphax, who had 
obtained the hand of Sophonisba, 
daughter of Hasdrubal ; but Massinissa, 
king of the Massylians, who was also 
in love with her, took advantage of the 
breaking out of the Second Punic War 
to ally himself to Scipio Africanus ; 
and by his help deposed Syphax, and 
obtained possession of Cirte and of 
Sophonisba, B.C. 202. Scipio having 
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demanded her as a prisoner of the 
Roman senate, Massinissa sent her a 
dose of poison, which she instantly 
drank, merely remarking that she 
would have died with more honour 
had she not wedded at her funeral 

Massinissa reigned at Cirta until the 
breaking out of the Third Punic War, 
which his secret alliance with Rome 
had done much to foment ; and died 
B.C. 148, leaving his throne to his son 
Micipsa. 

In his division of the kingdom, 
Micipsa left Cirta to his son Adherbal, 
who was besieged and killed there by 
Ju^rthaB.c. 112. 

This was the commencement of the 
Jugurthine War, during the beginning 
of which the Numidian Prince held his 
capital against the Romans, until in 
B. G. 109, Metellus and Marius took the 
command in Africa, and he was obliged 
to fly to more distant parts of his king- 
dom. The Romans then occupied 
Cirta ; and from that stronghold car- 
ried (on the war, until Jugurtha was 
betrayed to them, B.o. 106. The king- 
dom was shortly after given to Juba, 
who took the side of Pompey in his 
struggles with Julius Csesar ; and in 
B.C. 49 was able to defeat a Roman 
army. 

In B.C. 46, on the faU of the party 
of Pompey, after the death of Cato, 
Juba surrendered Cirta to the allies of 
Csesar ; and after it had been much 
beautified and honoured with the name 
of ^* Cirta Julia," it remained the seat 
of a Roman colony until a.d. 304. 

At that time Alexander, the Numi- 
dian peasant, raised a revolt against 
the Empire, and holding Cirta against 
the Romans, it was taken by them and 
destroyed after a siege ; but being once 
more restored in the year 313, it then 
changed its ancient name for that of 
Constantina. 

Cirta was no less celebrated in ecclesi- 
astical than in profane history. In 
257 St. Cyprian was exiled here ; in 
305 Secundus, primate of Numidia, 
caused a council to assemble within its 
walls to examine into the case of the 
traUorSf or those who surrendered their 
church ornaments and sacred books 
during his persecution, and this as- 



sembly was the indirect cause of the 
Donatist schism. Sylvain, primate of 
Africa, held a second council here in 
412, at which St. Augustine assisted. 
The acts were lost. 

In the time of St. Augustine, the 
bishop of this place was a Donatist ; 
and to this fact, as well as to its natural 
strength, it is perhaps owing that when 
Genseric and nis Vandals overran the 
country, the city escaped destruction ; 
and Belisarius, after he had driven out 
the barbarians, found the Roman build- 
ings still intact. Additional works 
seem to have been undertaken at this 
time, as the aqueduct, part of which 
still remains, is said to date from the 
time of Justinian. 

Constantina was not, however, at 
any time as large and flourishing as 
Cirta had been, whose palmiest days 
were in the peaceful reign of Micipsa ; 
and now with the Arab invasion, in 
the middle of the 7th century, we come 
to its darkest period. It became a 
prey to the various Arab dynasties 
which disputed the government of the 
country ; and in successive sieges its 
ancient monuments were destroyed, 
although not eflaced, as scattered 
Roman ruins covered the ground at 
the time of the French occupation, and 
have only disappeared in consequence 
of their improvements. 

The city preserved its Latin name, 
and was at times the capital of the 
Arabs ; but it seems to have been of 
little importance to them, and for a 
hundred years, until the end of the 
15th century, governed itself as a 
Republic. 

It was entirely fallen from its ancient 
grandeur when the Turks became 
masters of the country ; but its inhabit- 
ants did not submit; tamely to their 
rule ; and after conquering and losing 
it several times, they built a fort ad- 
joining the city in 1629 ; and in 1640 
appointed a Bey for the Province, who 
had his head-quarters at Constantine. 

Entirely subject to the Dey of Algiers, 
and called to give an account to him 
every four months, the government of 
those Beys was very insecure ; and 
only one name among them especially 
stands forth, that of Salah Bey, wh 
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came into power aboat 1771, and was 
distingaiBhed for his wise govemment 
for more than twenty years. To him 
are attributed most of the Mohammedan 
buildings, and especially the restoration 
of "El-Kantara," the bridge which 
brought the road and the aqueduct 
into the city. 

This ambitious work raised suspicions 
in Algiers that he intended to make 
himself independent ; and the Dey 
sent another governor to replace him, 
who besieged the place, and forced 
Salah Bey to submit. He consented 
to come forth on condition that he 
might pass through the besiegers hold- 
ing the burnous of one of the Arab 
chiefs, a recognised sign of safe-con- 
duct ; but no sooner had they reached 
the street than the Arab wrenched 
away his cloak, and Salah was sur- 
rounded by the soldier^ and strangled. 

To him succeeded a list of nearly 
twenty Beys in a little over thirty 
years, their short, stormy administra- 
tions being finished generally by the 
bow-string, poison, or the sword. But 
in 1826 there arose a rival to the 
Algerine power in Hadj-Ahmed, who, 
after the fall of Algiers, maintained 
himself independently in Constantine. 

He led his troops against the French 
in 1830, and fougnt bravely at Algiers, 
retiring before the capitulation was 
signed. The French decreed Ms de- 

Eosition in December of the same year, 
ut quite ineffectually, as Ahmed took 
the title of Pacha, which was ratified 
by the Porte ; and he retained the 
sovereignty of Constantine until 1837. 

His reign was marked by cruelties 
and extortions of every kind ; but his 
people rallied round him against the 
French, and made a desperate defence 
of their city. He was assisted in the 
govemment by a Eabyle named Ben- 
Aissa, a man of low origin, but of ^reat 

S>wer ; and during the French sieges 
adj-Ahmed remained outside the 
town with his desert troops, while 
Ben-Aissa took command within the 
walls. 

The first French expedition against 
Constantine was made in November 
1836, under Marshal Clauzel, an officer 
of great ability, but who, on this occa- 



sion, committed the grievous fault of 
underrating his enemy, and trusting 
too much to the assurance that had 
been made to him that no serious 
resistance would be offered. 

The Marshal was accompanied by 
H. R H. the Due de Nemours, to whom 
was attached as A«D.C. a young cap- 
tain of Etat- Major, now Marshal de 
MacMahon. The commandant, subse- 
quently General Youssef, who had rather 
prematurely been named Bey of Con- 
stantine, was also of the party. The 
army, consisting of 8776 men, left Bone 
on the 18th November and arrived be- 
fore Constantine on the 21st, without 
having encountered any opposition, but 
much exhausted by fatigue and privation. 
The assault was made on the night of 
the 23d by the bridge of £1-Eantara, 
but was repulsed on all sides with 
frightful loss ; and the Marshal, owing 
to the inclemency of the season and 
the impossibility of revictualling his 
army, was compelled to retreat'to^Bone, 
where he arrived on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, the whole army being in the last 
stage of exhaustion. The corps under 
his command was dissolved, and the 
Marshal himself relieved of command, 
and recalled to Paris. 

In the following year a second expedi- 
tion was organised, consisting of 10,000 
men, under command of the new Gover- 
nor-General Damr^mont. It was or- 
ganised in four brigades, the first of 
which was commanded by the Due de 
Nemours, and arrived before Constan- 
tine on the 6th of October 1837. 
Shortly after fire was opened General 
Damr^mont was kiUed when examining 
the breach ; the command was taken 
by General Val^e, the commandant of 
artillery, and on the following day the 
assault took place. Great losses were 
sustained on both sides, and many of 
the inhabitants, in attempting to escape 
by means of ;cords into the ravines 
around, were dashed to pieces. 

No traveller can fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by the magnificence of the situa- 
tion of Constantme, whose extreme 
grandeur and picturesque beauty are 
probably unsurpassed by that of any 
city in the world ; and it can be truly 
said to deserve all the praise that has 
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been so lavishly bestowed on it by 
writers on Algeria. 

Nature seems to have constructed it 
entirely with a view to defence and 
picturesque effect. It occupies the 
summit of a plateau of rock, nearly 
quadrilateral in shape, the faces corre- 
sponding to the cardinal points, and 
its surface sloping from north to south. 
Its sides rise perpendicularly nearly 
1000 feet from the bed of the river 
Roummel,^ which suiTOunds it on the N. 
and E. , and it is connected on the W. 
side only by an isthmus with the main- 
land. The deep ravine, through which 
the Roummel flows, varies in breadth 
from about 200 ft. on the S. E. side, to 
nearly double that distance opposite 
the Kasba ; and is spanned on the 
N.E. by four natural arches of rock, 
about 200 ft. above the stream, one of 
which serves as the foundation for the 
bridge of El-KaiUara. 

On the N.W. side the precipices are 
the highest ; and it is looking towards 
this point from the plain of the Ham- 
TTUif that the most splendid view of the 
city is obtained. To the* N.E. and 
S. E. the heights of Mansoura and Sidi 
Me^id command the city. On the last- 
named hill stood a ruined koubba of 
the saint whose name it bears. The 
isthmus before mentioned connects Con- 
stantine with the hill of Koudiat-AH, 
on the side of the Porte* VaUe. 

The situation of Constantine, how- 
ever, cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
unless a walk be taken round the out- 
side of the city, and we would advise 
the traveller to postpone his exploration 
of the streets until this has been done. 
^ We will suppose him to leave the 
city by the Porte Valee, occupying 
nearly the same place as the older Bab 
el-Oued. In front is the hill of 
Koudiat-Ati, where the French storm- 
ing batteries were erected Oct. 1837. 
The view from its summit gives an ex- 

' 1 The Roummel below Constantine becomes 
the Outd d-Kebir, the ancient Amsaga or 
Ampsagas which formed the boundary be- 
tween the kingdoms of the Massessylians to 
the W. and the Massylians to the E. At the 
sources of the Bou Merzoug, one of its affluents 
8. of Constantine, Monsieur Cherbonneau 
found an inscription containing the words 
CAPVT AMSAGA. 

[Algeria. ] 



cellent idea of the situation of Con- 
stantine, and is strongly recommended 
to all travellers. There are remains of 
a Roman aqueduct upon it. Beyond it 
S. and W. are the Arab and French 
cemeteries. On the level ground be- 
tween the gate and the hill, there was 
originally a faubourg, built mainly out 
of Koman materials. It was destroyed 
by the Bey of Constantine, from mili- 
tary considerations, before the French 
siege, but quantities of debris, frag- 
ments of columns, etc. , were visible so 
late as 1857. Since then the ground 
has been levelled, and the space in- 
creased E. and W. In cutting down 
this mamelon to form the faubourgs on 
each side, it was ascertained beyond 
doubt that for 2000 years it had served 
as the necropolis of aU the races which 
had succeeded each other at Con- 
stantine. An English company offered 
to cut down the hiU and employ the 
material thus obtained in constructing 
an immense plateau on which a new 
city might be built, on condition of 
obtaining the land thus recovered, but 
unfortunately for Constantine this was 
not accepted. Immediately under the 
hill is the corn-market, between the 
suburbs of St. Jean to the W. and St. 
Antoine to the E. In front of it are 
two squares planted with trees. That 
on the L is a garden, in the centre of 
which is a bronze statue of Marshal 
Valee ; that to the rt. contains fragments 
of Roman antiquities — columns, capi- 
tals, inscriptions, too bulky to be 
placed in the Museum. 

A path to the 1. outside the gate, 
close under the wall, descends through 
a camp of Arabs, busily engaged in 
various trades, to the gate Bab-el- 
D/abia (Gate of the Reservoir), so 
called because in former days there 
was a reservoir here, fed by the aque- 
duct of Koudiat-Ati. It is a very 
curious Arab structure, set at right 
angles to the wall, which here is built 
of large blocks of stone without mor- 
tar, probably Roman, and the gate is 
itself, in its lower part at least, of the 
same period. 

At the right of it is a curious inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Latin, as follows : — 
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niOYAIGITBMI 

NieiMAPKIANG 

nPBCBEYTHCE 

BACTGN ANTICTPA 

THreYnATGAAP 

HNGN nOAICH 

THC APABLAC AIA 

AAMACEOYCKO 

AI*OY nPBCBEY 

THAAPAHNGNE 

DAPXEIAC APABIAC 

TRANSLATA AB VRBE SECVN 

DVM VOLVNTATEM MARCIA 

NI TESTAMENTO SIGNIFICAT 

D D 

Above the block containing this in- 
scription, is a cipus bearing a Latin 
inscription, which forms the impost of 
the arch. 

A steep path descends from the gate 
to the Roummel, passing by some masses 
of Roman rubble, of which the use has 
now been forgotten. Roman masonry 
is seen at intervals in the city walls. 
There was once a gate here, BahSeni- 
necha (Gate of the Tunnel), so called 
because it opened a covered way leading 
down to the river, so that the inhabit- 
ants might get wafer without danger 
from assailants. On the L bank of 
the Roummel, close to the cliff, is the 
slaughter-house; a little higher up, on 
the same side, the Bardo, a large ugly 
building formerly used as barracks for 
the Turkish cavalry, and now for the 
Spahis. About a mile higher up the 
stream, on the Oued Merzoug, just 
above its junction with the Roummel, 
are the remains of the Roman aqueduct, 
which spanned the valley between 
Djebel Guerioun and Koudiat-Ati. 
Five arches remain, about 60 ft. high. 
They are built of huge blocks of lime- 
stone without mortar ; and to ensure 
additional security, the bases of the 
piers are considerably broader than the 
piers themselves, narrowing gradually 
as they ascend. There is a tradition 
that the aqueduct was constructed by 
Justinian. 

Returning to the Abattoir, a bridge 
crosses the Roummel under the rock 
called Sidi Bached, the most southern 
point of the cliflf on which Constantine 
is bnilt. It is said that the Turks used 



to throw suspected or faithless wives 
from the top of this rock. There are 
the remains of a fine Roman tower on 
its top. Here is the beginning of the 
grand gorge which extends round the 
E. and N. sides of the city. The cliffs 
are scarcely more than 15 ft. apart in 
this place. 

After crossing the bridge a short 
tunnel is traversed, and a warm spring 
reached. The water is collected into 
cisterns and used for washing. A few 
yards farther on, beyond a quarry, is 
the place assigned by tradition to the 
martyrdom of SS. Marius and Jacobus, 
who perished here in A.D. 289. The 
inscription recording the event is 
rudely carved on the face of the rock, 
and was apparently the composition of 
an illiterate person ; but it has been 
so much damaged by time and neglect 
that it will soon be quite illegible. It 
ran as follows : — 

t HIT . NGN 8EPT . PASSTONS MARTVR 
ORVM HOBTEN8IVM MABIANI ET 
lACOBI^ATI lAPINRYSTICI CRI8PI 
TAT t MELTVKI BICTORIS 8ILBANI EQIP 
Till SCI DI UEMORAMIKI IN CONSPECrrV Aki 
CVORVM M<ACINA SCITI8 QVI FECIT IN A XV. 

This has been thought to mean — 

"Quarto nonas Septembres passione mar- 
tyriorum hoitensium Mariani et Jacobi, Dati, 
Japini, Bustici, Crispi, Tati, Meltuni, Victoris, 
Silvani, Egiptii, Sancti diei (?). Memoramini 
in conspectu DominL Quorum nomina scitis 
qui fecit indictione quint& decim&." 

Hence the path ascends to the hill 
MaTisov/ra, whence a most interesting 
view is obtained, as the traveller walks 
northward, of the Arab quarter and 
its tanneries, which are built on the 
most perilous positions, on the very 
edge of the precipice. Accidents are 
said to be not uncommon. The steep 
cliffs afford nesting places to numbers 
of jackdaws, hawks and falcons ; while 
storks build upon the housetops. He- 
mains of 2 Roman bridges are to be 
seen low down in the ravine. Tbey 
probably afforded a means of access to 
the suburb which undoubtedly covered 
the plateau of Mansoura at that time. 
A splendid Triwnvphal Arch was still 
standing here in 1724 ; it perhaps 
formed a part of the decorations of the 
Hippodrome, whose remains were dis- 
covered and destroyed when the railway 
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station was built. Shaw, who saw it 
in the year above mentioned, says : — 
" Among the ruins to the S. W. of the 
bridge we have the greatest part of a 
triumphal arch called Cassir Goulah, 
or the Castle (as they interpret it) oj 
the Oianty consisting of three arches, 
the middlemost whereof, as usual, is the 
most spacious. All the mouldings and 
friezes are curiously embellished with 
the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and 
other ornaments. The Corinthian pil- 
asters erected on each side of the grand 
arch are panelled like the gates of the 
city, in a style and fashion peculiar to 
Cirta." 

The barracks on the summit of Man- 
soura are occupied by the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique ; lower down is the !l£cole 
Normale. 

At the N.E. angle of the city was 
the bridge of El-Kantara. It would 
appear from the Arab chronicles that 
the other bridges were destroyed in 
1304, when Ben-el-Emir, Kaid of Con- 
stantino, revolted against the Emir 
Khaled. Enough remains of the Roman 
works at El-Kuntara to merit a detailed 
description. 

Advantage has been taken of one of 
the natural arches over the Roummel for 
the foundation of the bridge. Looking 
at the ruin from the S. side, it will be 
seen that there were originally 3 piers, 
of nearly the same size, and equidistant. 

Between the first and second of these, 
counting from the E., a perfect arch 
remains. It was double, with a con- 
siderable space between the vaults, of 
which the upper one, built of massive 
blocks, carried the roadway ; the lower 
one, carefully finished, was merely 
ornamental. This was evidently the 
only arch beneath which water passed, 
as the stream must always have been 
scanty, and the rocks have no appear- 
ance of being water-worn elsewhere. 
The interval between the second and 
third piers is walled up. This would 
seem to have been done nearly at the 
time of the original construction, for 
the stones are precisely the same as 
those used in the piers, and worked in 
the same way ; but the lines of masonry 
do not exactly correspond. Between 
the third pier and the rocks there was 



a half -arch, which apparently was filled 
in like the others, though on the S. 
side the wall has fallen away com- 
pletely. A similar half-arch appears 
to have existed between the first pier 
and the rocks ; but these abut on the 
pier so closely that it is not easy to 
make out the construction in this part. 
On the S. side one can stiU trace the 
bas-relief so quaintly described and 
figured by Shaw, **of a lady treading 
upon two elephants, with a large 
escallop shell for her canopy. The 
elephants having their faces turned 
towards each other, twist their trunks 
together, and the lady who appears 
dressed in her hair, with a close-bodied 
garment, like the riding-habit of our 
times, raiseth up her petticoats with her 
right hand, and looks scornfully upon 
the city." 

This system of piers and arches sup- 
ports a level roadway ; above which 
was a second stage, consisting, it is 
said, of 6 arches. Of these one pier 
remains on the E. side, with the arch 
and half-pier between it and the cliff, 
and a corresponding half-pier on the 
W. The height of the whole structure 
was nearly 220 ft above the soil on 
which^its foundations rested, which are 
themselves 184 ft above the river ; so 
that the whole was not less than 404 
ft. in height. 

An excellent description of this arch 
has been left by El-Bekri, the Arab 
geographer of the 11th century, who 
says : — " This bridge is of a remarkable 
structure, its height above the level of 
the water being about 100 cubits ; it is 
one of the remains of Roman architec- 
ture ; it is composed of five upper and 
lower arches, which span the valley. 
Three of these, namely those to the 
west, have 2 storeys, as we have said ;, 
they are intended for the passage of 
water, while the upper ones form a 
communication between the two sides 
of the ravine. Regarding the others, 
they abut against the mountain. These 
arches are supported by piers, which 
break the violence of the torrent, and 
are pierced at their summit by small 
openings. When there are extraordi- 
nary floods, which sometimes take place^ 
the water which rises above the top o 
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the piers escapes by means of these 
orifices. This is, we repeat, one of the 
most remarkable buildings ever seen." 

Peyssonnel, who visited it in 1724, 
describes it as ^'a very fine structure, 
with three rows of arcades, and a height 
of about 250 feet, but rather narrow, 
having fallen." 

Shaw saw it in 1740 ; he says it was 
^' indeed a masterpiece of its kind, the 
eallery and the columns of the arches 
being adorned with cornices and fes- 
toons, ox-heads and garlands. The 
key-stones also of the arches are charged 
with caducei and other figures." 

Bruce also visited it in 1765, and has 
left two drawings of its actual condition 
at that period.^ 

Subsequently it was thoroughly re- 
stored by Don Bartolommeo, an archi- 
tect of Minorca, in 1793, during the 
reign of Salah Bey, with materials 
chiefly obtained from the destruction 
of otner Roman edifices. It stood as 
he left it tiU 7 a.m. on March 18, 1857, 
when the pier of the upper stage nearest 
to the town suddenly gave way, with 
the two arches resting upon it. It was 
found impossible to restore it; the 
bridge was in consequence battered 
down with heavy artillery on the 30th 
of the same month. The substantial 
modem iron structure was built in 
1863 ; the aqueduct beneath it in 1857. 

It was this bridge and gate which 
were attacked by the French, in 1836, 
under Greneral Clauzel, when they made 
their first disastrous attempt upon 
Constantine. 

From the E. end of the bridge there 
is a beautiful view W. through the 
ravine ; at the beginning of which may 
be seen the remains of the road that 
afforded access to the city after the 
destruction of the old bridge. It de- 
scended close under Djebel Megid ; 
then crossed the ravine, and reached 
the gate close to the W. end of the 
bridge. 

There is a pathway along the r. bank 
of the Roummel, which should be fol- 
lowed for a short distance, for the sake 
of the views it affords of the ravine, the 
natural bridges of rock, and the opposite 
cliff, on which the Easba stands. 

1 " Footsteps of Bruce," p. 49, PI. IV. 



Returning to the bridge of El- 
Eantara, the traveller should now cross 
the railway, and ascend Djebel Me9id 
to the Lycee, passing on the rt. the 
Jewish cemetery. The tombstones are 
solid blocks, a foot thick, laid upon 
the ground without fence or distinction 
of any kind. Leaving the College on 
the L , a path descends the precipitous 
cliff to the valley oftheRoummeL Be- 
fore doing this, the traveller should, if 
possible, ascend the Djebel Me9id to his 
right, for the sake of the fine view it 
affords over Constantine and its neigh- 
bourhood. There is a good view also 
from the rock beyond the College, 
immediately opposite the Easba. This 
is reached by a path through the pine 
plantation. 

As the traveller descends into the 
valley of the Roummel, he has before 
him a most beautiful view over the 
Hamma and the corn-lands beyond, 
with high mountains in the distance. 

At the bottom of the precipice are 
the warm baths of Sidi Me9id, much 
fi*equented by both Arabs and French. 
They are beautifully situated in a 
luxuriant garden. There is one im- 
mense semicircular piscine built by the 
men of the 63d Reg. , two smaller- ones, 
and three private bathing-places in the 
sides of the rock, shut in by doors. 
The water is beautifully clear, and has 
a temperature of 68** Fahr. Numerous 
Roman inscriptions have been found in 
the vicinity, showing that it was a com- 
mon custom to have country houses 
and gardens here. Two identical ones, 
100 paces apart, are exceptionally inter- 
esting; they are carved in bold letters 
on the polished surface of the rock, and 
contain the words : — 

LIMIS FYNDI SALLVSTIANI. 

Did this actually indicate the limit of 
the ijroperty of Sallust, the great 
historian and pro-consul, where he was 
wont to come m his hours of leisure to 
combine the charms of philosophy with 
the more material pleasures of this life ? 
He had abundant means of acquiring 
property during his pro-consulate, and 
his ma^ficent house on the Quirinal 
was enriched with the plunder of Hippo, 
Ealama, Tagaste and Cirta. 
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From the baths of Sidi Me^id a path 
winds nnder the cliff, and comes 
suddenly upon the bed of the Roam- 
mel, at a point where the river falls 
over several ledges of rock in a series 
of picturesque cascades. Opposite is 
the perpenaicular cliff of the Kasba — 
the Tarpeianrock of the Turkish city — 
500 ft. above the river. It was over 
this cliff that upwards of 300 of the 
inhabitants let themselves down by 
ropes, to escape the French. Most of 
them perishea miserably. The stream 
can here be crossed dryshod, when not 
swollen by rains. A path up its L 
bank, close to the race that carries water 
to the flour mills, should be followed 
for a short distance, for the sake of the 
view of the natural bridges. 

Returning to the mouth of the gorge, 
a good ros^ winds past the Mou&n 
Lavie, and up the hill to the Porte 
Valee; on the 1., close under the cliff 
called Bordj el-A90us, are the neglected 
ruins of the Tonib of the Silversmith 
PrsBcilius, discovered in 1855. It had 
two storeys, both paved with mosaics, 
and was formerly about 19 ft. long by 
10 ft. wide. The exterior had a pave- 
ment of mosaic, extending along the 
length of the faQade. In the interior 
of the lower tomb are niches in the 
walls for receiving the sarcophagi. 
One of these, which was removed and 
opened, was found to contain a perfect 
skeleton ; and on its stone side was a 
long, but very inaccurate Latin inscrip- 
tion relating to PrsecUius, who was a 
goldsmith or jeweller of Cirta, and 
died at the age of more than 100 years, 
after a prosperous and enjoyable life. 

The original inscription, deciphered 
by M. Leon Renier, is as follows : — 

Hie ego qui taceo versibus mea(m) vita(in) 

demonstro. 
Lucem clani(in) fruitns et tempora summa, 
Prsecilius, Cirtensi lare, argentariam exibui 

artem. 
, Fydes in me mira fait semper et Veritas omnis, 
Omnisbus (sic) communis ego : cui non miser- 

tusubique? 
Bisus, luxuria(m) semper fniitus cum carls 

amicis, ' 
Talem post obitum domine Valerise noninveni 

pudicee 
Vitam ; cum potui gratam, habui cum coQJuge 

sanctara. 
Natales honest^ meos centum celebravi felices. 



At veni postrema dies, at spiritus inania 

mempra (sic) reli(n)quat ; 
Titulos quos legis vivus mee (sic) morti paravi, 
Ut voluit Fortuna ; nunquam me desemit ipsa, 
Sequimini tales ; hie vos ex(s)pecto ; venitsB 

(sic). 

Much of the mosaic work has been de- 
stroyed, but some of the devices may 
still be traced- The lower storey is 
built in the rock, but part of the walls 
and all the roof have disappeared, and 
the whole place is now in such a filthy 
condition that it requires a considerable 
amount of courage to venture on an 
examination of it. 

Beneath the tomb of Prsecilius is 
the Esplanade de la Brhche^ used as a 
market-place for the natives. 

This walk finished, the traveller 
would do well to hire a carriage, and 
drive round the environs. Leaving 
always by the Porte Val6e, he should 
descend to the charming garden of the 
Poudrerie, an order to see which will 
be readily granted by the officer com- 
manding the artillery in the Easba. 
From this place the best view of the 
cascade of the Roummel is obtained, 
and this is perhaps the finest of all the 
magnificent views around Constantine. 

Kegaining the main road, and fol- 
lowing it nearly as far as the Pont 
d'Aumale, the traveller should take the 
road to £1-Mila, which passes over a 
smaller iron bridge to the 1., and 
mounts the hills on the L bank of the 
river. The view looking back to Con- 
stantine, with the fertile valley of the 
Roummel in the foreground, brilliant 
with every shade of green, is more 
beautiful than words c€«i describe. 
24 kiL from the bifurcation of the roads 
is the small oasis of Salah Bey. 

Even in the times of the Romans 
this was a favourite summer residence 
of the inhabitants, and some traces of 
their villas are still visible amongst the 
corn-fields. 

Towards the close of last century 
Salah Bey conceived the idea of build- 
ing a palace here. He repaired the 
cistern containing one of the hot 
springs which irrigate the place, 
planted trees and commenced to ouild 
a house. Unfortunately he incurred 
the displeasure of the populace by de- 
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cflpitatlng a mucli-yenerated saint, Si- 
Mohammed, who attempted to over- 
tarn his authority. 

M. Cherbonneau relates the legend 
that the body of the saint was trans- 
formed into a crow, which, after much 
sorrowftil croaking, flew at once to the 
country palace, which it cursed, and 
then disappeared. The Bey, frightened 
at the curse, erected a koubba to the 
memory of the Marabout, which he 
called Sidi Mohammed el-Ghorab, sig- 
nifying ** My Lord Mohammed, the 
Crow.^ 

This koubba still exists, and in an 
adjacent building are the tombs of 
some of Salah Bey's family, but the 
palace was despoiled by Ahmed Bey, 
and all its ornamental work carried 
oft' for the constniction of his palace in 
Constantine. 

The traveller should now return to 
the Porte Valee whence he set out ; 
but instead of entering the city he 
should turn off to the rt. , descend the 
hill past the Government Forage Park, 
cross the Roummel by an iron bridge, 
visit the Pepiniere a little beyond, 
advance still farther, and, turning to 
the L, cross the wide sterile plateau of 
Mansoura, on the top of wnich is a 
fortified position containing the cavalry 
banracks. The view of the city from 
this point is particularly fine. It is 
pleasant to observe how successfully 
this barren hill has been planted with 
Aleppo pines ; in a very few years it 
wiu afford a delightfully shady retreat 
for the inhabitants of the city. The 
road now descends the hill of Man- 
soura, and, crossing behind the rail- 
way station, enters the city by the 
bridge of El-Kantara. 

From Mansoura a good view is 
obtained of the highest peak of Djebel 
Mecid, which commands the city, and 
which, on that account, has lately been 
occupied by a defensive work. The 
ruins of a Roman fort were found on 
excavating the foundations ; it had 3 
distinct enceiTUes, but no cisterns were 
discovered. 

Constantine itself hardly bears out 
the expectations which will be formed 
of it wnen seen from a distance. The 
town is, as usual in Algeria, a mixtui'e, 



partly Arab and partly French ; and 
hardly any traces now remain of the 
splendid city of Cirta, of which it is 
the successor. 

The Arab quarter is quite as curious 
as that of Algiers ; and appears to have 
been left even more thoroughly un- 
changed, though much circumscribed 
in extent by French occupation. 

The margin of the plateau is lined by 
the Boulevards, excepting at the 
northern comer, which is occupied by 
the Easba. 

The lower part of the town is still 
entirely native, but it is contemplated 
soon to drive a wide European street 
through the centre of it. The Janis- 
saries* barracks, near the Porte Valee, 
were demolished in 1874, and a covered 
market has been erected on the site, 
and a theatre is in course of construc- 
tion (1878) ; a number of old Moorish 
houses in the Place du Palais have been 
replaced by a Cercle MUUaire. 

The Place Nemours, close to the 
Porte Valee, usually presents an ani- 
mated appearance, as it is traversed 
by most of the traffic to or from the 
town. 

The Place du Palais, bordered by 
rows of acacia-trees, is the most im- 
portant of all the Places ; and in it is 
the ch. of N6tre Dame, the bank, and 
the best cafes ; while its N. side is 
formed by the palace of Ahmed Bey, 
from which it takes its name. 

The Place N^grier, at the northern 
end of the Rue De France, is named 
after General Negrier, who was at one 
time commander of the province. It 
is triangular in form, is planted with 
trees, has a fountain in the centre, and 
is bounded on the N.W. side by the 
mosque of Salah Bey. 

The PUice des Galettes, or Rdbbai es- 
Souf, between the Rue Combes and 
the Rue Vieux, is occupied by a 
vegetable market, and being in the 
native quarter is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. 

Chv/rches and Mosques. — The oath. 
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ch. of Notre Daine des Sept Douleurs, 
in the Place du Palais, formerly the 
mosque of Sottk-el-Ghazely was bmlt by 
Abbas ben Alloul, in the year 1730. 
The interior is divided into three aisles 
by rows of handsome marble columns 
obtained from the Roman ruins at 
Tattubt ; and the ancient **mimbar" 
or pulpit, which is richly ornamented, 
still remains, as do also some gems of 
Moorish ornamentation in coloured 
plaster and ancient tiles which de- 
corated the original mosque ; but the 
aspect of the whole is mixed and in- 
congruous, and the frescoes in the 
sacrarium beyond measure hideous. 

The Protestant Ch. is in a small 
street behind the Grand Mosque. 

The Jews* Synctgogtie is on the Boule- 
vard de r£st, near the Kasba. 

The Djamda el-Kebir or Grand 
Mosque^ in the Rue Nationale, is built 
on the ruins of a Roman temple, which, 
according to M. Cherbonneau, was for- 
merly a pantheon, as two inscriptions, 
one to the Goddess of Concord and an- 
other to Venus, have been discovered. 
On a pedestal, which formerly supported 
a statue, close to the minaret, there 
was an inscription in Latin, recording 
the name of the Roman Qusestor who 
erected it ; and near the western gal- 
lery one in Arabic to commemorate 
the death of Mohammed Ibrahim, which 
took place in the year 1221. 

This mosque formerly stood in the 
Place Betha, but the construction of 
the Rue Nationale caused that square 
to disappear, together with the minaret 
and part of the court of the mosque. 
A new facade has been built in the 
street ; above the door is an Arabic 
inscription in honour of Napoleon III., 
which did not share the fate of similar 
inscriptions at the revolution. 

X Djamaa Sidi el-Kettanij known as the 
mosque of Salah Bey, in the Place 
Negrier, of which it forms the western 
side, is the finest of all the mosques of 
Constantine. It was erected by Salah 
Bey, who also built the adjoining 
Medresttf or Ecclesiastical College, and 
the Harem.. 



This mosque is entered by a lar^, 
arched, iron-oound door, beyond which 
is a flight of marble steps, partly black 
and pi^ly white, leading into a marble- 
pavea court, around which runs a 
circular gallery, and the interior is 
entered from this court by two carved 
doors. It is of a rectangular shape, 
and divided into naves by columns of 
white marble. The ceiling is of red and 
green planks placed alternately, on 
which are painted various designs. The 
whole is surmounted by two cupolas. 
The **mihrab," corresponding to the 
Christian sacrarium, is a recess, the 
roof of which is supported by four 
columns, and decorated with arabesques ; 
and the walls are covered with variously- 
coloured tiles. The "mimbar," or pul- 
pit, is beautifully ornamented with 
marble, a^te, and other kinds of 
stone, and is one of the finest in 
Algeria; it was brought firom Italy. 
The fa9iEule and the minaret of tms 
mosque have been reconstructed by the 
same architect who patched up the 
Grand Mosque. 

The. Medresttf or religious college 
attached to the mosque of Sidi ^- 
Kettani, was built by Salah Bey in 
the year 1779. At the end of the 
Court of the Medresa are the Tombs of 
that Bey and his family, surrounded 
by a railing, and surmounted by a 
dome. 

I}jamda Sidi el-Akhdary in the Rue 
Combes, which is used by the " Hanefi " 
sect, is decorated internally, something 
in the same manner as that last de- 
scribed, but in worse taste. The naves 
are parted off by marble columns, and 
encaustic tiles ornament the walls. 
The tombstones in the place of burial 
bear the names of many celebrated 
personages. The minaret^ nearly 80 ft. 
m height, is of great beauty. It is of 
octagonal shape, with a projecting 
covered gallery round the top. 

There are several other mosques in 
the city ; but those above described are 
the best worth inspecting. 

The curious Tomb of a famous sai*- 
of Morocco, which is constructed pa^^ 
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out of Roman remains, is in the Rue 
Combea. Entrance is obtained by 
means of some stone steps, leading to 
a Tine-coYered terrace, on to which the 
tomb opens. 

The Palace of Oonstantine is one of 
the most interesting bnildings in the 
country ; it is by no means venerable 
in point of a^e, being the work of £1- 
Hadj Ahmed, the 1^ Bey, but it is 
an excellent type of Moorish archi- 
tecture, and it is constructed out of 
materials of a much older date. 

At the £sirther end of the Place du 
Palais is seen a heavy and inelegant 
mass of masonry, the appearance of 
which is by no means improved by 
being pierced with several modem 
doors and windows, but on passing the 
principal entrance this impression is 
instantly dispelled. It is impossible 
to conceive anything more brilliant 
than the interior, and the visitor is 
lost in astonishment at the endless 
giUeries which surround its exquisite 
gardens, the whole combining effects 
of perspective, light, shade and colour, 
which it is impossible to describe. 

The site of the present palace used 
to be a mass of filthy lanes and crumb- 
ling houses. In 1826 El-Hadj Ahmed 
was named Bey, and he immediately 
conceivetl the idea of building a palace 
worthy of the rulers of Constantine. 
He commenced, by fair means or foul, 
to obtain possession of the ground 
necessary for big purpose. 

A Genoese of the name of SchiaflBno, 
engaged in the exportation of grain at 
Bone, was charged to procure from 
Italy the marble necessary for the 
work, which was laboriously brought, 
ready sculptured, on mules from the 
coast. Complaints of his extortion to 
the Dey of Algiers caused the work to 
be suspended lor a time ; but in 1830, 
becoming, by the fall of the Dey, abso- 
lute master of the province, he resumed 
it with renewed vigour. He collected 
his workmen ; without the least scruple 
he commenced to demolish the houses 
which stood in his way ; all the prin- 
cipal mansions of Constantine were 
despoiled of their choicest works of art, 

\ encaustic tiles, marble columns, 



carved woodwork; the summer palace 
of Salah Bey was entirely destroyed in 
this manner. And so the palace, which 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have been the work of generations, rose 
as if by enchantment in the short space 
of six years. 

The palace is of an oblong shape, 
with an area of 5609 square metres. 
It contains three principal buildings of 
two storeys, consisting of numerous 
small rooms opening into wide galleries 
supported by marble columns. 

Between two beautifully-kept gar- 
dens is the Bey's pavilion, now the 
private office of the genend, joined 
to the rest of the building by a gallery 
supported by a triple range of columns. 
Throughout the whole building the 
different styles of these marble pUlars 
indicate the diversity of sources from 
which they were obtained; some are 
slender and elegant, others heavy and 
massive, with every variety of form, 
round, square, octagonal and twisted ; 
their capitals are equally heterogeneous, 
but the effect of all, surmounted by the 
elegant Moorish arch, is uncommonly 
good, though marred by the dead black 
colour of the arches, and the hideous 
draperies depicted above them. 

The main walls for a height of several 
feet are covered with beautiful old tiles, 
while above them are frescoes represent- 
ing flowers, fruit, grotesque views of 
cities, forte and vessels, said to be the 
work of Christian prisoners. 

In some of the upper rooms ai*e most 
exquisite specimens of Arab carpentry 
in old oak and cedar. 

Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of all the wonders of this fairy 
palace; the visitor will be shown the 
chamber where the Emperor slept, the 
hall of arms, trophies of the various 
campaigns made in the province, the 
Bey s throne, and a thousand other in- 
teresting objects ; but nothing will 
please him more than a walk round the 
lower galleries which surround the 
gardens. 

The palace is now the residence of 
the general commanding the division, 
and contains various public ofiices con- 
nected with his command, such as the 
direction of Engineers, Artillery, ete. 
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The Harem of Salah Bey, near the 
Medresa, is now converted into a school, 
under the direction of the Soeurs de la 
Doctrine Chr^tienne, who educate more 
than 600 children of the lower and 
middle classes. There are also many 
other schools for both boys and girls of 
the various religious sects. 

The Kasba, or Citadel, at the N. 
comer of the town, has been entirely 
modernised by the French, who have 
built in it three separate Barracks, 
capable ot containing together 3000 
men ; exceedingly com&rtable, no 
doubt, for the soldiers, but a hideous 
blot in the unparalleled magnificence of 
the landscape. The original building 
was erected by the Romans, who also 
constructed tne Cistenis, which were 
discovered while making the necessary 
excavations for the new works. They 
are built of tufa and limestone, and are 
of great extent. Shaw says that in his 
time they were 20 in number, having 
an area of 50 yards square. The large 
Roman magazine for storing com has 
been discovered more recently. The 
French have erected within the walls 
a fine Hospital for 1600 persons, which 
is nursed by the sisters of St. Vincent 
de PauL At the time of the French 
siege, the Easba was the last strong- 
hold of the Arabs, ^who there made 
a desperate defence against General 
Rulhieres ; and finally, sooner than 
fall into the hands of the invaders, 
hundreds of the besieged — both men, 
women and children — attempted to 
lower themselves into the gorge by 
means of rop^s. Through bemg over- 
loaded, many of these broke ; and the 
bed of the ravine soon presented a 
frightful spectacle of heapi^ of mangled 
bodies of the dead and dying. 

Numerous Roman remains have been 
and are still being discovered at this 
spot; and the wafis of the Kasba are 
decorated with many inscriptions which 
have been let into them, both inside 
and out. The officers and soldiers who 
fell in the sieges of 1836-7 are buried 
within the fort, under a monument 
recording their names, which include 
those of Oenerals Damremont, Perre- 
gaux, Combes, Vieux and Serigny. 



The traveller should not fail to visit 
the Garden of the Artillery, in the 
Kasba, from which a magnificent view, 
looking down into the ravine of the 
Roummel, is obtained. 

The Palais de Justice, in the Rue 
Potier, is a rather handsome building, 
whose fa9ade is ornamented with two 
rows of pillars, the entrance in the 
centre bemg surmounted by a head of 
Minerva. 

The Mtiseum is in one of the rooms 
of the Mairie. It contains a collection 
of antiquities, some of which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially a bronze 
statuette of the winged figure of VvAory, 
which was discovered beneath the Kasba, 
and presented to the Museum by Col, 
Ribot. This is one of the most ex- 
quisite objects of art ever found in 
Algeria. A very beautiftil model of 
the Medrassen has lately been added. 
Opposite the public garden, just out- 
side the Porte Valee, is a collection 
of larger objects, such as statues, 
columns, tombstones, friezes, etc. It 
is curious to remark that the monu- 
mental inscriptions appear to indicate 
that the inhabitants of Constantine 
were celebrated for longevity, many of 
them exceeding the age of 100 years I 
Monsieur Cherbonneau gives a list of 
15 tombstones observed by him at Con- 
stantine recording ages from 100 to 131 
years. 

Of the sculptures, a lion and a head 
of Ceres are perhaps the best ; and the 
inscriptions, some of which mention 
both Cirta and Constantina, will inte- 
rest any one fond of antiquarian pur- 
suits. 

There are very remarkable subter- 
ranean passages under the city, the 
entrances to which are now bricked up. 
An eye-witness thus describes them : — 
"In 1858, visiting in company with 
my leamed friend, M. Cherbonneau, 
the courtyard of Ben Zaghbib's house, 

now occupied by Dr. V , we were 

shown a gate, by which we descended 
into a subterranean passage, high, 
spacious, and solidly built, like that in 
the Tombeau de la Chretienne. Her^ 
the inhabitants took refuge during f 
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siege of Constantine by the French in 
1837. We dared not penetrate fiu*, 
as there was a perfect labyrinth of pass- 
ages, blocked np by square stones, 
earth and the filth of ages. But what 
we saw sufiiciently confinned the native 
tradition that Constantine is built on 
vaults, intended not merely to sustain 
the superstructure, but probably to 
serve as storehouses for provisions, 
material of war, etc. , and that one can 
walk all round the city underground. 
The insular position of the city, which 
rendered all extension of its area impos- 
sible, may have caused the construction 
of these underground passages and 
vaults as storehouses in tune of peace, 
and places of refuge during si^;es. 

" We saw another door leamng into 
them a few steps in front of the great 
mosque, but the Arabs declare that 
there are two principal orifices besides, 
one in the Kasba, and one near the 
Porte de la Bjrfeche." 

Water is supplied to Constantine by 
means of an aqueduct, which brings a 
copious stream from Ain-Fesguia, 60 
kit on the road to Batna, into the 
city. The Roman cisterns, containing 
12,000 cubic metres, have been re- 
paired, and are supplied from. Djehel 
OvMch&y by another aqueduct which 
crosses the ravine by tne bridge El- 
Xantara. This supplv is now used 
only for the Kasba, and as a reserve in 
case of drought or siege. 

The Simvt Pyramid, erected to com- 
memorate the death of Governor- 
General Comte de Damremont, stands 
outside the city, near the junction of 
the roads from Setif and Batna. An 
inscription in French records his death, 
which took place on October 12, 1837, 
while visiting the batteries. The same 
inscription in Arabic is on the S. side 
of the pyramid. He was killed by a 
bullet almost at the same time that 
General Perregaux was mortally wound- 
ed. Constantine was taken by assault 
on the following day. General Valee 
having assumed the chief command. 

Markets and Manufactures. — There 
are several large markets at Constan- 
tine, among which may be mentioned 
'le com market, held outside the Porte 



Yalee, which is the most important in 
Algeria. The municipal duty chained 
for weighing grain there, produced in 
1873 nearly half a million francs. The 
vegetable, fruit and fish market is held 
near the Port Yalee, next to the Hdtel 
d'Orient 

The chief manufactures of Constan- 
tine are leather goods, such as shoes, 
saddles and harness, and articles of 
embroidered leather, some of which are 
of very great beauty, and woollen 
fabrics, especiaUy Haiks and Burnouses. 
It is estimated that nearly 100,000 of 
these garments are woven yearly in Con- 
stantine. The finest and most expensi vc 
kind, called Gandouras, are made 
partly of wool and partly of silk, and 
are beautifrilly soft and fine. They 
are, however, very dear and not easily 
procured. Tlellis, or tent cloth, is also 
extensively woven. 

But the chief commerce of Constan- 
tine is in cereals and wool. The fol- 
lowing is the quantity of each exported 
by the rly. alone during 1871, 1872 
and 1873. 

Statistic of Exports or Cereals and Wool, 





1871. 

kils. 

26,896,000 

8,775,000 

1,817,000 

1,930,000 


1872. 


1873. 


Wheat . 
Barley . 
Flour . . 
Wool . . 


kils. 

36,533,000 

11,219,400 

2,454,000 

2,533,000 


kUs. 

85,250,000 

40,898,000 

6,490,000 

3,581,000 



This wiU ffive some idea of the agri- 
cultural wealth of the province, and to 
this must be added the produce carried 
to the coast by camels, mules, and the 
ordinary carriers from places not within 
easy distance of the rly. 

Several villages, peopled by Alsa- 
tians and Lorrains, have been founded 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. 
One of these, Rouffac, is at about 22 
kil. west ; to reach it, one follows the 
road from Constantine to Djidjelly for 
15 kil., and then strikes off to the left. 
It was commenced in 1871, and occu- 
pied by emi^ants before anything was 
ready for their reception ; but it was not 
till 1873 that it commenced to show any 
signs of prosperity. 
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Excursions in the Neighbourhood. 

Bou Merzoug, — An interesting expe- 
dition to the student of prehistoric 
remains is to the source of the Bou 
Merzmig, which formerly suppHed Con- 
stantine with water. Here, over an 
immense extent of hill and valley, not 
less than 12 kil. in length, are found 
almost every known tyjw of mega- 
lithique monuments. These were first 
explored by Mr. Christy and Mons. 
Feraud in 1863, who examined more 
than a thousand during the three days 
of their stay there. 

Djebel Ouache. — A short and pleasant 
excursion of 6 kil. may be made to 
Dj. OtMchey more correctly Wahash 
(wild or savage mountain), to which an 
excellent carriage road exists. Here 
are situated the reservoirs constructed 
for supplying Constantino with water, 
and on which it was dependent before 
those of Ain Fesgiah were conveyed to 
the town. The basins are now used 
wincipally for the supply of the 
Easban, and the plateau of Mansoura. 
Beautifdl plantations have been made 
here, and what will particularly interest 
the traveller, a considerable number of 
the rare AMcan pinsapos (see p. 120), 

f rowing side by side with the better 
nown variety of Spain {PiceaPinmpo). 

Es-Soumah and Mdhadjiha. — An- 
other very interesting expedition, which 
will occupy two days, and ought to be 
made on horseback, is to £s-Soumah 
and Mahadjiba, spending the night at 
the village of £1-Aria. 

The first of these is a mausoleum, 
distant about 15 kil. from Constantine, 
and about 3 from £l-Ehroub, to which 
place, if the traveller does not care to 
go farther, he can find frequent omni- 
Duses from Constantine. It is called 
by the Arabs Es-Soumah, the minaret, 
a term which they habitually employ 
to designate any ancient mausoleum or 
tower-hke monument. 

This beautiful edifice, the history of 
which is quite unknown, is in the 
purest Doric style, and probably dates 
from the 1st century. It is built on a 
mound near the eastern boundarv of 
the '^territory of Cirta, as has oeen 



proved by the discovery of a stone 
bearing the inscription A.P.C. {(iger 
pvblicua Cirten8ium)f and close to the 
high road between that city and Ealama 
on the one hand, and Lambessa on the 
other. Its object was either to serve 
as the mausoleum of some distinguished 
person, or to commemorate a great 
victory. 

The building, as it now exists, is 
composed of three principal parts, a 
square base, of nearly 10 feet high, sur- 
mounted by three gradients, each 20 
inches in height. Above these gradients 
rises a plinth of 3 ft. 7 in. , crowned by 
a splendid cornice, of a bold and firm, 
yet refined character, measuring 26 
inches in height. At this level a course 
of stones, 20 inches high, retired 
from the cornice by 12 inches on all 
sides, extends like a pavement over 
the upper surface of tne monument, 
and serves as a footing to four square 
pillars that occupy each angle, leaving 
a distance outside of nearly a yard on 
the two exterior faces. The courses of 
stone in the pillars are 2 ft. high, and 
5 ft. 8 in. on each side. Prominent 
round bucklers decorate the outward 
faces of each of these pillars. 

Unfortunately, at this point the 
monument has been thrown to the 
ground, and it is amongst the ruins 
that a search must be made for the 
completion and restoration of the build- 
ings. No doubt, earthquakes contri- 
buted greatly to its destruction, but 
there is abundant evidence that the 
hand of man was not foreign to the 
work. Part of the material is scattered 
in every direction, but it is principally 
on the north side that it nes heaped 
up to the level of the floor. 

About 10 miles farther, on the old 
road between Constantine and Guelma, 
are the ruins of Mahadjiba, or Kasr-el- 
Mahdjouba, the Castle of the Female 
Recluse and the Seniore of the Itiner- 
ary of Antoninus. 

The position of this city or stronghold 
was admirably chosen from a strategic 
point of view, being built on an isolated 
hill, the top of which is a rough tri- 
angle rising abruptly from the plain, 
and sloping backwards towards its b" 
in a series of terraces. 
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In front of it is an extensive stretch 
of rich com and pasture land, reaching 
as far as Constantine, while behind it 
on the south is a narrow pass in the 
Fedj-bou-Ghareb, a remarkable scarped 
hill of compact limestone, giving access 
to the plain of the Amer Cheraca and 
Oued Zenati, in which are situated 
83,000 out of the 100,000 hectares of 
land so lavishly granted to the Societe 
G^nerale Algerienne by the late Emperor. 

Thus this position completely com- 
manded the ancient highway between 
Cirta and Kalama, as it now commands 
the Arab road between Constantine and 
Guelma. 

The whole hill is covered with the 
remains of buildings constructed of 
huge blocks of cut stone ; some of the 
walls are entire to above the level of 
the first-floor, the holes for the recep- 
tion of the joists being distinctly 
visible. The principal and best pre- 
served edifice is the tower, from which 
the ruins derive their Arab name, an 
elegant and massive building, which 
perhaps formed the citadel of the place. 
At the base of the hill below the citadel 
is an arch of cut stone, giving access to 
a subterreanean passage, whence flowed 
a stream of water. This is now choked 
up, and the water has forced itself a pass- 
age through the debris about a hundred 
yards farther down, where it has created 
a little oasis of trees, the only ones as 
far as the eye can reach. 

On the opposite side of the valley is 
El-Aria, a village founded in 1875, 
where, doubtless, the traveller will be 
able to find accommodation for the 
night, and he can return to Constantine 
on the following morning by a shorter 
bridle-path over the hills. 

El-Kheneg, — A very interesting ex- 
cursion, which, however, must be made 
on horseback, is to the ruins oiEl-Khenegy 
eiToneously called by the Arabs Kosen- 
tina-Kedwiay or Old Constantine, — 
in reality the ancient Roman Res- 
publica Tidditanorum. It is situated 
about 23 kil. N.W. of Constantine, on 
the same river which flows past the 
capital, and the general character of 
the ground on which the two cities are 
•tuated is very similar. There are 



very well preserved remains of a Roman 
road, a Roman citadel restored by the 
Byzantines, many other ruins of the 
same character, and numerous dolmens. 
About 4 kilometres east of it, and the 
same distance from the confluence of 
the Oued Smendou and the Oued El- 
Kebir, by which name the Roummel is 
here called, is the tomb of Lollius. It 
is of a cylindrical shape, raised on a 
sub-basement, and crowned with an 
attic. It appears to have been a ceno- 
taph raised by ^Marcus Lollius to five 
members of his family. It bore the 
following inscription : — 

M • LOLLIO • SENKCIONl ' PATRI 

QBANIAE ' HONORATAE * MATRI 

li • LOLLIO • 8ENECIONI * FRATBI * 

M * LOLLIO • HONORATO * FRATBI 

P • GUANIO * PAVLO * AVONCVLO 

Q • LOLLIUS • VRBICVS ' PRAEF ' VRBIS * 

The last name, the founder of the 
monument, is the same person before 
whom Apuleius, author of the " Golden 
Ass," so eloquently pleaded his cause 
when summoned to the tribunal of the 
pro-consul Claudius Maximus on a 
charge of fraud and sorcery. The 
family of Granius, mentioned in the 
previous lines, were the plaintiffs in the 
case. This monument therefore, is one 
possessing the deepest historical in- 
terest. 

The epitaph of Lollius himself was 
found at Kheneg, and was as follows : — 

Q * LOLLIO • M . FILIO ' 
QVIR * VRBICO • cos * 
LEO • AVO • PROVING * GERM * 
INFERIORIS * FETIALI ' LEGATO * 
IMP • HADRIAKI * IN ' EXPEDION 
JVDAICA • QVA * DdNATVS " EST 
HASTA • PVRA . CORONA * AVBEA * LEG . 
LEO • X • OEMINAE * PRABT * CANDIDAT * 
PBOOOS • AJBIAE * QVEST * VRBI8 * TRIB 
LATICLAVIO • LEO * XXII ' PRIMIGENIAE . 
nil VIRO • VIARVM * CVRAND * 



PATRONO 



D.D. 



P.P. 



To Quintas Lollius, son of Maxcus (of the 
tribe of) Quirina(8urnamed) Urbicas ; Consul, 
Legate of the Emperor in the province of 
Lower Germany ; Fetial, Legate of the Empe- 
ror Hadrian in the expedition to Judea, where 
he was presented with a pure lance (or with- 
out an iron head), a crown of gold ; Legate of 
the Xth Legion Gemina, Praetor Candidate of 
Casar, Tribune of the People, Candidate-, of 
CsBsar, Legate of his Pro-Consul of Asia, 
QusBstor of tlie City ; Tribune laticlare of the 
XXII. Legion Primigenia, one of the Four 
Inspectors of Roads ; Patron. By the decree 
of the decurions, and at the public expense. 
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Dolmens of Kheneg. — On the S.W. 
declivity of the rocky crest of Kef-oum- 
Hadidan, at 500 metres from the re- 
mains of the Roman citadel, are 3 
dolmens close together ; the flat slahs 
are 2*30 to 2*50, and the upright ones 
1 '50 in height. Enclosures of rough 
blocks, of irregular shape, surround 
them, leaving only a narrow passage 
between them and the dolmen. They 
are called by the natives El-Haounet, 
the shops. A few steps farther down 
are the remains of seversd more, and 
amongst them some of a circular form. 



ROUTE 12. 

CONSTANTINE TO ALGIERS, BY THE 
CHABET EL-AKHIRA.. 



Constantine to 



Setif . 

Kliarata 

Bougie 



Kil. 
127 
175 
236 



Miles. 
= 79i 
= 110} 
= 147i 



From Constantine to Setif there are 
two diligences daily, one of which is 
the regular line to Algiers. They leave 
at 6. J P.M. , and arrive at 8 a.m. Fares ; 
coupe, 14 f. ; interior, 10 f. These are, 
however, subject jto variations, and 
very soon this means of communication 
will be superseded by the railway. 

From Setif to Bougie, during the 
fair season, commencing about the 
middle of May, there is a service of 
omnibuses belonging to Mons. Luc, of 
Setif, making uie journey daily in 
about 12 hrs. , and resting a short time 
at Kharata for breakfast. Fare, 14 f. 
At other times it will be necessary to 
hire carriages or mules, which can be 
readily procured either at Setif or 
Bougie ; for the latter about 4 £ per 
day IS asked. By this means two days 
are necessary — the first from Setif to 



Kharata, the next irom Kharata to 
Bougie. 

For several reasons it is more ad- 
visable to make the journey from Setif 
to Bougie than from Bougie to Setif: 
it is always easier to descend a hiU than 
to mount one ; the scenery is far grander 
looking down than looking up ; and it 
is better to pass through the tamer 
scenery first, and thus prevent the 
grandeur of the Chabet from dwarfing 
what, under any other circumstances, 
would be considered a very beautiful 
landscape. 

A fine road is in course of construc- 
tion, but it is a great undertaking, and 
it must be years before it is quite 
finished. Carriages can pass over it 
easily enough after a continuance of fine 
weather, but after rain part of it is 
hardly practicable for wheeled convey- 
ances, and sometimes even for mules ; 
it is then little better than a sea of 
mud, and the rivers are dangerous to 
cross. The section from Bougie to 
Kharata, however, is entirely completed. 

Almost any amount of inconvenience 
will be repaid by the magnificence 
of the scenery between Kharata and 
Cap Okas, which is not to be sur- 
passed in any part of the world. There 
is certainly nothing to equal it within 
easy range of the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

It was the Commandant Capdepont 
who made the first reconnaissance of 
the Chabet el-Akhira, and suggested it 
as a route between Setif and the sea. 
Mons. L'Epinay was the engineer who 
first reduced this idea to a practical 
form : the route was traced by the mili- 
tary engineers, and subsequently so far 
completed and opened for circulation 
by the department of the Fonts et 
Chauss^j under Mons. de Lannoy, in 
1873. 

It offers thei double advantage of 
being shorter than every other route, as 
it reduces the distance between Setif 
and the sea to 72 kiL in a direct line, 
and it traverses for a shorter distance 
the region where snows may impede 
circulation in winter. 

Many travellers who do not intend 
visiting Constantine, may conte- 
themselves with a journey from B 
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gie to Kharata and back (see p. 118), 
or they mav take mules, go to the 
Chabet by tne mountain rte. fix)m Cap 
Okas to Bent Ismail^ and return down 
the valley of the Agrioun. 

127 kil. Setif. (See p. 162). 

The road leaves Setif by the Porte 
de Bougie, and crossing the parade- 
ground descends the valley of Fer- 
matoUf crosses the head of the river 
Bou Selam, and arrives at 

131 kil. FemuUou. A small village 
on the 1. of the road, containing 66 
Eur., and 566 Arabs in the vicinity. 
This village was not abandoned during 
the last insurrection. 

At 4 kiL N.E. are the Roman 
ruins of Ainrel-Hadjar (Spring of the 
Stone). 

The road then crosses the Oiied 
Ooussimet, near which branches off 
another horse-path to the "W., which 
making a considerable circuit rejoins 
the new road beyond Ta Kitount 

The road now pursues a northerly 
direction, through a series of richly- 
cultivated valleys belonging to the 
Compagnie Gr^nevoise. 

138 kiL JEl'Ouirida. A thriving 
village of 506 inhab. , belonging to the 
same company. Pop. of Commune ; 
235 Eur., 1197 natives. It was en- 
tirely destroyed during the insurrection, 
and one of the colonists who refused 
to leave his property was murdered, 
but it has been rebuilt since then. 
Here a road branches off to the rt, 
leading to a farm of the Geneva 
Company. 

141 kiL Road crosses a long chain 
of hills running E. and W. , the eastern 
peak of which is Ujebel Assel, and 
M(yuMt Babor bursts into view. 

142 kil. Bordj of Kaid Mansov/r on 
L of road. Lower down numerous 
Eabyle villages and gardens along the 
Oued Faid. 

149 kiL The road here takes a KW. 
direction, following the course of an 
affluent of the Oued hou-Tafaa to the 

159 kiL Col de Ta Kitount, where 
is a small roadside auberge. Shortly 
before reaching it, on the left-hand 
side, is a spring of ferruginous taerated 
wnter, very agreeable to drink, and 
' ^*ch is bottled off and sent all over 



the country. Beside it are the mlns 
of a mill destroyed during the insur- 
rection, and not reconstructed since. 
From the Col is seen the fort of Ta 
KitoutU, perched on an elevation to 
the left. It contains a Bureau Arabe 
and small garrison, and resisted all the 
attempts of the Eabyles to take it in 
1871. It is situated 8448 ft. above 
the sea, and commands a splendid 
view of the country round. 

The present fort is built on the site 
of a Roman work, as is proved by the 
numerous fragments of sculpture, coins, 
etc., which nave from time to time 
been found here. 

168 kiL After a rapid descent to 
the bed of the Oued Berd, the road 
passes a small miU, belonging to 
Messrs. Roynel and Girard, turns to 
the 1. and crosses an affluent of that 
river, the Oued Alldba, by a handsome 
stone bridge. 

Not far from this spot is the hot 
alkaline spring of ffammam Gergour, 

Beyond this a bridge crosses the 
Oued Berdf carrying the road to the 
rt. bank of that river. It now crosses 
several streams, one of which, the 
Oued Tamalttf is salt, and reaches 

175 kil. Kharata. 

Up to this point the scenery is very 
fine, but it is at Kharata that the 
gorge of the Chdbet-el-Akhira com- 
mences. 

Kfiarata ia 1280 ft. above the level 
of the sea, and possesses probably the 
best summer climate in the whole 
colony. The gorge acts as a hu^e 
windsail, so that even during the 
hottest days of summer there is always 
a fresh breeze blowing through it from 
the sea. Here the energy of two men 
of no ordinary intelligence, Messrs. 
Girard and Roynel, has created a most 
prosperous establishment. They have 
erected a mill, purchase wheat from 
the Eagles around, and export it as 
flour. The Oued Berd furnishes abun- 
dant motive power. They have also 
a very tolerable auberge, and a store 
and bakery for the workmen engaged 
on the road. Like every other indus- 
trial establishment throughout EabyUa, 
this one was entirely f, destroyed in 
1871, but thejproprietors received a 
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handsome indemnity out of the wax 
contribution, and their works have 
been rebuilt on a greater scale than 
formerly. 

The only other houses are one be- 
longing to the Fonts et Chaiuisiea and 
another to some workmen. 

From Kharata a very interesting 
excursion might be made to the top of 
MoutU BdboT. 

The ascent is by no means a difficult 
one, and may be made nearly to the 
summit on mules. It would be as 
well to take a tent and camp for two 
nights at the village of Oulad Sead, 
or any other near the top, and devote 
the intervening day to an exploration 
of the summit. Guides and mul^s 
can easily be procured at Kharata, 
and the hospitality of the Eabyles to 
travellers is proverbial. (See also p. 
120.) 

BdboT is 6447 ft. above the level of 
the sea ; the summit, which is covered 
with snow during a ^reat portion of 
the winter and spring, is crowned with 
a forest of cedars and pinsapos. The 
latter is a variety of the Spanish 
species Picea PinsapOf and is found 
only on two peaks of the Atlas, Babor 
and Ta-Bdborty where it was dis- 
covered in 1861. It is remarkable for 
the pyramidal form of its trunk and 
top, and for the hardness and compact- 
ness of its timber. 

The forests on the two peaks have 
an area of 9000 acres, but for all 
practical purposes they are unapproach- 
able. 

The view from the peaks is exceed- 
ingly grand. Care, however, should 
be taken not to attempt the ascent save 
in very settled weather. May and 
November are the best months, the 
former especially, as then the country 
is clad in its vernal tints. 

Immediately beyond Kharata com- 
mences the entrance to the gorge, and 
the first idea that crosses the traveller's 
mind is the powerlessness of words to 
depict scenery so grand. 

It is impossible to conceive anything 
more sublime and terrible. A huge 
defile, 7 kil. in length, winds in a 
tortuous manner between two immense 
mountains, from 5000 ft. to 6000 ft. 



high. At the bottom an impetuous 
torrent has worn itself a deep and 
narrow channel, from either side of 
which the rocks arise sometimes almost 
perpendicularly, sometimes actually 
overhanging the bed of the river, to a 
height of nearly 1000 ft. So narrow 
is this gorge, that although the road 
is cut in the side, at from 100 to 400 
ft. from the bottom, there is hardly 
any spot where a stone could not be 
thrown from one bank to another, and 
so steep is it, that before the first trace 
of the road was made by the French, 
an Arab could not pass along it on 
foot ! The only means of approaching 
it was by descending and ascending 
the lateral valleys, and exploring a 
small portion of the main ravine on 
each side of them. 

For about half its length the road 
passes along the rt. bank ; it then 
crosses to the 1. side by a curved, bridge 
of seven arches, which side it subse- 
quently follows during its whole course. 
There are numerous lateral valleys, each 
adding its tribute of water to the main 
stream, frequently by the most beauti- 
ful cascades. 

The peculiar vertical stratification 
to be seen here is in some places not 
unlike that of the Portea-dt-Fer, but 
the substance being harder, it does 
not form itself into such grotesque 



Wherever there is a slope sufficient 
to retain a little earth, it is covered 
with luxuriant vegetation ; and as the 
road approaches the end, trees become 
more abundant, and finally the slopes 
are clothed with a forest of cork and 
other oak trees. 

On a stone, about the middle, is 
engraved the legend — ^^ Lea premiers 
soldats qui passirerU aur ces rives furent 
des Tiraillews, commandSs par MM, 
BesmaisonSf etc., 7 AvrU, 1864." 

Troops of monkeys are often met 
here, and the holes and caves in the 
rocks afford shelter to great coveys of 
pigeons, themselves the objects of 
attraction to the eagles seen soaring 
above. 

184 kiL The gorce ends ; on a rock 
^0 the L is carved the inscription : — 
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MKTB ST CHAUSsiES 

SETIF. 

CHABET-EI/-AKHIRA 

TBAVAUX £x£cUt£8 

1863-70. 

186 ka The bordj of ICaid ffassen 
is some little distance off, amongst the 
hills ; there is a small roadside auber^ 
where one can obtain a meal, and m 
case of necessity a bed, but the ac- 
commodation is of the poorest kind. 
The stat. is named after the tribe Beni 
Ismail, and it is here that the short 
cut from Cap Okas joins the high road. 

The scenery from this point, though 
of a different character, is hardly less 
beautiful than the Chabet. The river 
here takes the name of Oued AgrwuUy 
and the hiUs on each side widening 
out, it flows along a much wider 
bed in the most beautifully tortuous 
manner, through dense thickets of 
oleanders. 

This region is beyond doubt the best 
wooded in Algeria ; the summits of 
the hills are covered with pines and 
cedars, and their slopes, furrowed in 
every direction with perennial streams, 
are clothed with forests of cork and 
other varieties of oak, the finest of 
which is the Gh6ne Zain (Qvsrcus 
Mirbeckii), while the ground amongst 
them is brilliant with bracken, heath 
(Erica arhorea), myrtle and a thou- 
sand wild flowers of every tint and hue. 

The mineral wealth of these hills is 
also very great, though hardly at all 
developed ; rich mines of iron, copper 
and argentiferous lead ore have been 
discovered, and only await means of 
conveyance to the coast to enable them 
to be worked with advantage. 

200 kil. The road now leaves the 
Oiied Agrumn, and turning westwards, 

E asses along a plain covered with thick 
rushwood and some fine trees. Here, 
and all along the rte. to Bougie are 
noble specimens of the Atlas ash 
(Fraxinus Australis), which, in its 
spring foliage, is most beautiful. Grand 
old <3ives mixed with them afford, by 
their more sombre green, a grateful con- 
trast to the lighter tints of the other. 

214 kiL A wayside auberge on the 
slope of the road as it mounts Cap Okas. 



This is a bold and bluff promontory' 
jutting out into the sea, on the vertical 
cliff of which a road has been rather 
excavated than built, at a height of 
100 ft. above the sea, exactly like the 
stem gallery of an old ship of the line. 
The view both E. and W. is most 
beautiful ; on the one side is a long 
stretch of beach fringed with greeiiy 
behind which rise the hills whence the 
traveller has just emerged, and beyond 
these the more distant blue mountains 
culminating in the snow-clad peak of 
Babor. On the other is the gulf of 
Bougie, a vast amphitheatre of water 
bounded by the most picturesque moun- 
tains. 

Near Cap Okas is the tomb of a 
venerated saint. Si Moharrmud bin 
Nasir, a man of such holiness that 
though living in absolute soHtude, 
whenever he began to pray, the Mara- 
bouts of all other countries flocked to 
him in the form of birds to hear but 
the sound of his voice ! 

218 kiL The auberge of Monsieur 
Moulin, situated just beyond the de- 
scent from Okas into the plain, near 
the (heed ZaUoun. This is a conve- 
nient halt for the night for a traveller 
visiting the Chabet on mule or horse 
back, and it is from this point that the 
cross road, forming the chord of which 
the main road is the arc, branches off 
to Beni Ismail at the entrance to the 
gorge. 

The road now crosses the Oued 
Djemda by anjiron bridge, and traverses 
the plain of Bougie between well- 
wooded mountains and the sea. 

This plain is to a great extent over- 
grown with brushwood and bracken, 
but it is of surprising fertility and well 
watered, and was highly cultivated by 
the Romans, as the remains of numer- 
ous farms and hydrauHc works testify. 
During the first years after the con- 
quest it was the scene of constant 
combats, and even in 1871 it was 
occupied by the Eabyles, and all the 
European buildings on it destroyed. 

At first it was a hot-bed of malaria, 
but as soon as it was possible for the 
French troops to commence works of 
drainage, the malaria disappeared. 

232 kil. The Oued Soumam, the 
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name here civen to the Otied es-Sahelf 
is crossed by an iron lattice bridge ; 
the road subsequently passes over several 
other streams and reaches 
236 kil. Bougie, (See Rte. 1). 



ROUTE 13. 



C0N8TANTINE TO BATNA AND BISKRA. 



Lea Chotts 
Ain-Yacoat 
Batna 
Les Ksour 
El-Kan tara 
El-Outaia 
Biskra . 



KiL 
68 
82 
119 
145 
178 
198 
288 



MUes. 

89 

51 

74 

91 
111 
124 
146 



1. There is a diligence from Con- 
stantine to Batna, daily at 6.30 p.m., 
Twmituilly^ but as it carries the mails, 
it waits for the afternoon train from 
Philippeville. On the return journey 
it leaves Batna at 5.45 p.m., cor- 
responding with the early train to 
Philippevnle. The journey is per- 
formed in 12 or 14 hrs. They are 
comfortable vehicles, exceedingly well 
horsed, and well appointed. The road 
is excellent. 

Fares: Coup6 18 f.; Int. 14 f.; 
Ban. 10 f. 15 kil. luggage allowed. 

2. Batna to Biskra. The courier 
(Mail-cart) leaves Batna after the 
arrival of the above diligence on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Saturday, and per- 
forms the journey in one day, reaching 
Biskra about 8 P.M. Three passengers 
are taken. The carriage is open. 
Farea^ 25 f. 

There is also a diligence three times 
a week, but the days depend on the 
state of the weather. If fine it starts 

\Algeria.'\ 



at 4 A.M. on Sunday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, performing the journey in one 
day ; if unsettled it starts at about 8 
A.M. on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and stops for the night at £1-Kantara. 
Care is taken to prevent its correspond- 
ing with the dttigence from Constan- 
tine. The vehicle is fairly comfortable. 
Fares : Coupe 25 f. ; Int. 20 f. 

These arrangements, however, change 
so frequently, and precise information 
is so difficult to procure at Constantine, 
that travellers are strongly advised to 
ascertain the actual hour of departure, 
and to secure their places by telegraph* 
ing, "reponse pay^e,'* ^*Au Bureau 
de la diligence de Biskra ; Batna" as 
soon as they reach Constantine. The 
carriage is frequently full for some 
days in advance. 

Private carriages may be hired for 
the journey at Constantine and Batna. 
They hold 4 persons, but there is little 
room for luggage, as the drivers object 
to fastening it behind in the usual way 
for fear of Arab thieves. They have 
usually three horses. Price 30 to 40 f. 
a day for travelling days, and 20 to 
30 f. for days of rest. These prices 
include pour-boire, and everytning. 
Time : 2 days to Batna, 1 day's rest at 
Batna, 2 davs thence to Biskra. 

A comparison is frequently attempted 
between the routes to El-Aghouat and 
Biskra, and travellers are in doubt 
which of the two they ought to take. 
The writer has travelled over both, 
visiting Biskra after El-Aghouat. He 
found that the interest of the second 
journey was quite equal to that of the 
first, the scenery on the way and the 
nature of tfie oasis bein^ very different. 
The journey to Biskra is much shorter 
than that to El-Aghouat, and is even 
more picturesque, for there is nothing 
on the way to El-Aghouat so beautiful 
as the gorge and oasis of El-Eantara. 
The sudden transition too from the cold 
grey Alpine scenery of Batna, with its 
forest of cedar, pine and thuya,^ to the 
glowing palm groves of Biskra is very 
striking. The roads throughout are 
now fairly good, and soon will be quite 
finished. 

The charges at the Inns along th 
road are generally, bed 2 f., cafe 

p 
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kit 1 f., dejeiiner and dinner 8 to 4 t 
each. 

The road leaves Constantino by the 
£1-Kantara bridge, and then turning 
rt. ascends the valley of the Bov^Mer- 
zoug. 

16 kil. El'Kkroub, "where the Gnelma 
road branches off. About three kilom. 
E. of this is the beautiful Roman monu- 
ment called the Soumah (p. 203). Near 
the village on the bank of the Bou- 
Merzong several Roman inscriptions 
have been found, proving that this was 
the limit of the communal land of 
Crita ; one bore this inscription : 

EX • AVCT • 
IMP ' CA.E8ARIS 

TBAIANI ' HADRI 

AVO. 

AORI • ACCIP • GIRT 

8EPARATI • RIV .... 

''In the name of the Emperor Caesar 
Trajan Hadrian Au^stus the terri- 
tories of the Accipians and of the 
Cirtians are separated by the river." 

Several others bear the letters A.F.C. 
Ager publiciba Cirtensiv/ni. 

The country now consists of a treeless 
steppe, but covered with vegetation 
and gay with wild flowers during the 
spring and summer. The road gradu- 
ally ascends nearly all the way to 
Batna. 

26 kil. Oulad JRhamoun, a small 
village of only a few houses, on the 
Bou-Merzoug. A short distance farther 
on, the ruins of the aqueduct which 
supplied Constantine with water are 
passed. 

29 kiL Hammam SiederSt near the 
farm of the Count of Mont^bello, an 
acidulated iron spring yielding 140 
litres per hour. 

50 kil. Ain-MelUUf a caravanserail 
near some ancient ruins. The country 
about this is desolate, and but little 
cultivated, and presents as uninterest- 
ing a picture as can be imagined. 

68 Ml. Les Chotts. These are two 
large salt lakes, or rather marshes, 
called Tinsilt and Mzouri, partly 
covered with long grass, and tiie haunt 
of innumerable wild fowl of all kinds. 
Between the two is a small Imi, Au- 
berge de Bottinelli, or Des deux lacsy 
where those who travel by private 



carriaces sleep. It is clean and cosi- 
fortable. 

The salt from the marshes is collected 
by a few Europeans, who live close by. 
Tnis dreary country is the home of 
several tribes of Arabs, whose herds, of 
sheep, goats and camels, may be seen 
all around. The road passes between 
the Chotts, and continues to 

82 kil. Ain-Vacoot, a caravanserail 
and a few other dwellings^ The land- 
scape gradually becomes less arid on 
approaching this stat., and a few juni- 
per and olive trees begin to make their 
appearance. 

The traveller who may desire to visit 
the Medrassen can leave the diligence 
here, and again rejoin the hif h road at 
the ffotel du Toumaut. Mmes can be 
hired at Ain Yacoot, but the inn is bad 
and the people are extortionate ; it 
would be preferable to continue in the 
diligence as far as 

101 kil. ffotel du Towmaut. The 
inn here is unpretentious, but better in 
every respect than the other. The 
distance to the Medrassen is 10 kiL, 
and the road, or rather track, good in 
dry weather. 

This remarkable monument, very 
similar to the Tombeau de la Chretienne 
near Algiers, was situated on the high- 
road between Theveste and Diana 
Yeteranorum. The form is that of a 
truncated cone, placed on a cylindrical 
base, 193 feet in diameter ; the total 
height is 60 feet. The lower portion, 
which forms a vertical encircling zone 
or ring, is ornamented by 60 engaged 
columns, of which not one half are now 
perfect. The upper part, or roof, 
gradually diminishes, by a series of 
steps, each 22 inches in height, and 88 
in breadth. The colunms are stunted, 
much broader at the base than at the 
top, the height being about four times 
the lower diameter. They rest on three 
steps, which serve as base both .'to the 
monument and to the columns. The 
capitals are Doric, and above them is 
an entablature with a large, bold cav- 
etto, as if of Egyptian orisdn. Com- 
mandant Foy, proDably following the 
description of Shaw, caUs them of the 
Tuscan order ; Colonel Brunon, criticis- 
ing the former, remarks that the capi- 
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tals belong rather to the genre Egyptien 
than to the Tuscan order, the truth 
being that they are neither one nor the 
other, but purely Greek. Greece and 
Egypt seem to have inspired the orna- 
mentation, while the tumultus suggested 
the monument itself, as it did the 
Tombeau de la Chretienne, Etruscan 
tombs and the Pyramids of Egypt. 
The actual conical part has lost its apex, 
if it ever had one. The exterior 
masonry is remarkably fine, the stones 
being of great size, well cut, the joints 
not more in some places than the 
thickness of a knife, and each stone 
joined to its neighbour by a massive 
clamp, probably of lead, the search 
for whicn has greatly contributed to 
the destruction of the building. Un- 
fortunately the interior masonry was of 
a much inferior kind, and an extensive 
subsidence of it has caused a disloca- 
tion of the outer coating. 

Various attempts have been made to 
penetrate it, but till quite recently 
without success. Salah Bey endea- 
voured to force an entrance by means 
of artillery. General Carbuccia com- 
menced to explore it in 1849 and dis- 
covered the passage leading to the 
sepulchral chamber ; but owing to the 
roof having fallen in, he was unable to 
penetrate farther. Commandant Foy 
resumed its exploration with no better 
success ; Monsieur le Garde du Genie 
Bauchetet failed likewise in 1866 ; but 
being again sent in 1873, with more 
ampk means, he succeeded in clearing 
away the debris and penetrating to the 
central chamber, which he ascertained 
to be 10 feet 3 inches long by 4 feet 7 
inches broad. Nothing of any interest 
was found inside, but clear evidence 
was obtained that it had been opened 
at some former period, and that an 
attempt had been made to destroy the 
building by means of fire. Great quanti- 
ties of charcoal and lime (the latter the 
calcined stone of which it is built) were 
discovered, and the fire having com- 
municated to the woodwork which sup- 
ported the roof of the passage, the 
superincumbent masonry had fallen in 
and obstructed the entrance. The 
masonry in the passage and chamber is 
very inferior to that of the Tombeau 



de la Chretienne, and it differs from 
the latter by the passage going straight 
to the centre instead of in a spiral 
direction. 

Numerous tumuli, also of a circular 
form, were discovered around, together 
with the traces of a bastioned enclosure, 
proving the place to have been an im- 
mense necropolis, subsequently used as 
a fortress, of which the Medrassen was 
simply the principal tomb. 

Tnere have been many speculations 
as to the meaning of the word and the 
destination of the building, which is 
not mentioned by any classical author. 
There can, however, be little doubt 
that the word Medrassen, as it is usu- 
ally written, or Madghassen, which is 
the more correct orthography, is the 
plural of the Berber wora Madghes, the 
patronymic desi^ation of an ancient 
family from which Masinissa was de- 
scended. Ibn Khaldoun says that 
Madghes was the son of Berr Ibn Kais ; 
he bore the name of El-Abter, and was 
the father of the Berbers-Botr. The 
name still exists in that of the tribe 
inhabiting the vicinity, the Haracta- 
Mader, and in that of a stream, the 
Oued Mader. 

It is much more probable that this 
was the tomb of the Numidian kings 
— perhaps of Masinissa — than that of 
Syphax, to whom it has been referred, 
whose capital was at Siga, near the 
Tafna, and who only occupied Cirta for 
a short period. This would lead us to 
assign the date of b.g. 150 as about 
that of its construction, a supposition 
amply supported by the style of the 
architecture. 

110 kiL Fesdis, a small village on 
the Oued Batna. The arid plateau, 
over which the road has hitheiix) been 
carried, here gives place to a wooded 
valley, which forms an agreeable con- 
trast to the plains. 

119 kil. Batna (the Arabic word 
Batna means v)e have spent the nighty 
or bivouac). 

Inns: Hotel des Etrangers, — Room 
2 f. 60 c. ; caf(6 au lait 75 c. ; dejefiner 
2 f. 50 c. ; dinner 3 f. ; service 50 c. : 
de Paris*. 3757 inhab. 3350 feet above 
the level of the sea. Chief place of « 
military subdivision. 
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The streets are wide, built at right 
angles, and lined with low tiled houses, 
the whole town being enclosed by a 
walL The principal ouilding is the 
Barracks, which can hold 4000 men. 
There is a Church and a Mosque, and 
in the neighbourhood is a curious negro 
village of sun-dried bricks. 

Batna was occupied shortly after the 
expedition of the Due d'Aumale to 
Biskra in 1844, to command the pass- 
age by which the Nomades of the 
&hara periodically enter the TeU ; in 
this sense it is of great importance, but 
to the traveller it is of no interest what- 
ever, save as being a convenient halt 
between Constantine and Biskra, and 
the starting-point of excursions to 
Lambessa, the Cedar forest and the 
Aur^s mountains. To the former, 
omnibuses run several times daily, in 
about 1 hr. 

Lambessa, 10 kil. E. of Batna, con- 
sists of a small modem village close to 
the Boman ruins. The principal build- 
ing is the prison. This was formerly 
^used for political offenders, and con- 
tained many gentlemen of good position, 
whose only offence was being obnoxious 
to the French empire ; but now it is 
an ordinary convict establishment for 
Europeans and natives. 

Lambessa was in Koniaii ; times an 
important town and camp, of about 
60,000 souls, the head-quarters of the 
Third Augustan Legion, which was 
stationed here for nearly three centuries, 
and was the only one located in Africa. 
It was built in or about 169 a.d. 

At present few remains exist to bear 
witness to its ancient magnificence. 
The walls have been destroyed by the 
French, to build the neighbouring farm- 
houses, and their very direction and 
extent can hardly now be ascertained. 

The principal ruin is that of a large 
building called the Prcetorium, 

It is a large rectangular edifice, 92 
feet long, 66 broad, and 49 high. The 
principju. fa^de, to the south, had a 
splen(ud peristyle, having massive Ionic 
columns in front, which corresponded 
with Corinthian pilasters engaged in 
the walls. This extended only to half 
the height of the wall, leaving a second 
storey externally, but there is no trace 



of this in the inside, which is undivided 
in height. The other sides also are de- 
coratea with detached columns, corre- 
sponding to the pilasters of the lower 
storey, the cornice turning round and 
forming the entablature. On the north 
side there are three detached columns 
on each side of the principal entrance, 
between which and the smaller doors is 
a niche to contain statuary. All the 
keystones are sculptured, but not very 
artistically. That over the principal 
gate bears a basso-relievo of a standard, 
with the inscription " Legio tertia 
Augusta." The interior forms a vast 
hall ; on each side there is one large 
and two smaller doors, and above the 
central and larger ones another arched 
opening, used probably as a window. 
The walls are strengthened interiorly 
with pilasters, on which are engaged 
columns ; still it appears doubtful 
whether the building ever was covered 
otherwise than by a velarium. 

The interior has now been converted 
into a museum, wherein are collected 
various objects of antiquity which have 
been discovered in the vicinity ; the 
best of these, however, have been sent 
to the museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

Close to the Praetorium is a small 
triumphal arch tolerably entire, but of 
an exceedingly depraved style of art ; 
there are two niches on each side, but 
without any archivoltes. ' 

The Temple of iEsculapius is at 
some little distance west or the Prae- 
torium : only one of its columns now 
remains in place. An inscription stated 
that this temple was constructed by- 
order of Marcus Aurelius, and was dedi- 
cated to iEsculapius and to Health. 

The remains of the Amphitheatre are 
outside the walls, below the town and 
camp. It is in a very bad state of 
preservation, but some of the steps are 
still entire. 

Near the S.E. end of the village are 
the remains of a tomb massively and 
elegantly built. It had two chambers, 
the outer one vaulted, the inner appar- 
ently with a flat, richly sculptured, white 
marble roof, if one can judge by the 
fragments lying around. In both 
chambers are sarcophagi. 

The tomb of Quintus Flavius Maxi- 
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mus, commander of the Tliird Legion, 
has been carefully restored by the 
French. It is a square, terminating 
in a pyramid, aboiit 20 ft. in height. 
According to an inscription, it was 
erected to carry out the will of Maxi- 
mus, who left 12,000 sesterces for that 
purpose, by Julius Secundus, a cen- 
turion of the Third Legion, of which 
Flavius Maximus was prefect. When 
the remains of the Roman general were 
i*eplaced in the tomb by the French 
after its restoration, the garrison of 
Batna marched past, and fired a salute 
to his honour. 

At 3 kil. S. of Lambessa are the 
ruins of Markouna the ancient Vere- 
cunda. This was probably a suburb 
of the former cilr. There still exist 
two triumphal arches, on one of which 
occurs the name Yerecunda. Here is 
a great farm belonging to Monsieur Le 
Turc worked by the convicts of the 
prison at Lambessa. 

The traveller should not miss a visit 
to the cedar forest situated in Djebel 
Tuggurt, the mountain to the N.W. of 
Batna. 

In fine weather a carriage can drive 
about 2^ kil. beyond the Gard 
Forestier's house, which is at 15 kiL 
from Batna, but the excursion is far 
better made on horseback ; it will 
occupy a full day. It is well for the 
traveller to know that after crossing the 
bridge over the stream he should Keep 
to the right : an ascent of | of an hour 
will bring him to one of the best views. 
Col de Boujat. 

The trees are not so fine as those 
of Teniet, and they have been very 
injudiciously cut down during the last 
20 years, but the forest is very exten- 
sive, the views magnificent, and one 
cannot help being gratified to find, 
what is wanting at Teniet, a consider- 
able growth of young trees with which 
the spaces left vacant by the old ones 
are covered. On the upper parts of the 
mountains and on their soutnem slopes 
there are many fine oaks, junipers and 
pines. The cedars do not flourish ex- 
posed to the sirocco. 

[The foregoing are excursions which 
every tourist can do with care during 



the time he is likely to be detained at 
Batna, but for the more enterprising 
traveller, who is prepared to travel on 
mules, and to spend a week or two in 
tents or in such accommodation as he 
may find available, and who does not 
shrink from an absence of every kind 
of European comfort and the presence 
of a very considerable amount of native 
discomfort in the shape of fleas, the 
author would strongly advise a tour in 
the Aurfes Mountains. This may be 
made in almost any direction, as the 
country is thickly populated and vil- 
lages are numerous. Mules will cost 
from 4 to 5 francs per diem, and no 
doubt a guide can be procured through 
the aid of the Commandant at Batna, 
without whose concurrence the journey 
will be found impossible. 

The geographical term AureSy corre- 
sponding to the Avdon of Ptolemy 
and the Mons Aurasius of other 
geographers, comprises at the present 
day that mass of mountains stretching 
between the route from Batna to Biskra 
on the west, and the (hted el-Arab 
on the east. It does not extend farther 
north than Batna or as far south as 
Biskra. Its greatest^ length from E. to 
W. is 120 kil., and from N. toS. 70 kil., 
the whole area being about 800 square 
kilometres. 

Its inhabitants, the Chawia, are 
a branch of that great Berber race 
which has occupied the North of 
Africa from Egypt to the Atlantic 
from prehistoric times. The Kaybles 
form another branch; both speak 
slightly different dialects of the same 
language, but the former, shut up 
in their mountain fastnesses, hardly 
yet known to the world beyond, have 
remained far less mixed with foreign 
elements than the latter, at least since 
the time of the Arab conquest. 

The debris of the Roman, Byzantine 
and Vandal colonies no doubt found 
refuge here when driven from the sur- 
rounding plains by one set of conquerors 
after anotner, or under the influence of 
religious persecution, and as a conse- 
quence, both the features, language and 
customs of the people bear unmistak- 
able testimony to their classic ori^. 

All the old writers who have visi'' 
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the country, describe in glowing terms 
the beauty of its women. Morgan, 
who wrote in 1728, and whose in- 
teresting " History of Algeria " is too 
little studied, remarks, "What num- 
bers have I seen, particularly females, 
who, for well-featured countenances, 
fair curlinff locks and wholesome ruddy 
looks, mi^t not vie with or even be 
envied by the proudest European 
dames." Shaw and Bruce bear testi- 
mony to the same fact, and the writer 
can honestly assert his conviction that 
in no countrv is the average of female 
beauty higher than in the Aur^s 
mountains. It is true that hard 
labour from earliest vouth soon causes 
this to fade, but notning can mar the 
classical regularity of features which 
mark their European rather than their 
African origin. 

Their lan^age is full of Latin words, 
and in their daily life they retain 
customs undoubtedly derived from 
their Christian ancestry. They observe 
the 25th of December as a feast, under 
the name of Moolid (the birth), and 
keep three days* festival both at spring 
time and harvest. They use the solar 
instead of the Mohammedan i lunar 
year, and the names of the months 
are the same as our own. They are 
emphatically shepherds as well as agri- 
culturists, having few or no cattle, out 
immense flocks of sheep and goats. 
The great difference between them and 
the Arabs in this respect is that the 
latter are nomades, while the former 
rarely ever leave their native valleys. 
The word ZenaU is also used as a 
synonym for Chawi. 

These remarks must be taken to apply 
principally to the Chawi of the Aures ; 
the race itself has a far wider geographi- 
cal distribution, but beyond these in- 
accessible mountains it has got more or 
less mixed with other elements. 

The following was the author's route, 
but, as before remarked, it may be 
varied to almost any extent, and much 
longer stages can be made — 

1st day. Batna to El-Arb'aa 8 hours. 
2d ,, to El-Manaa 5 

3d ,, to Mines of Taghit 4 



»> 



>> 



4th „ to El-Bali 



>» 



>> 



5th day to Oued Taga . . 4 hours. 

6th „ to Timegad ... 8 

7th ,, to 0mm el-Ashera 3 

8th „ to El-Wadhaha . 24 „ 

9th .. to Bou Hammama 6|f ,, 



19 



ii 



(including ascent of Chellia). 



10th ,, Ain Memoun . 
11th ,, Ain Khenchla . 



5 



»» 



Space will not admit of a detailed 
description of this interesting expedi- 
tion ; the author unwillingly limits 
himself to a very few remarks regarding 
each stage. 

El'Arhaa, — Probably the most pictu- 
resque and characteristic Chawi village 
in tne Aur^ Situated high up on the 
face of a hill, the base of which is 
washed by a beautiful stream, and the 
crest of which is cut and serrated in 
the most fantastic manner. 

M'Manda. — The principal residence 
of the Kaid of the Aur^s, Si Abbas, 
renowned for his hospitality, and who 
always keeps a comfortable guest cham- 
ber ready ror the use of travellers. 

The town is beautifully situated at the 
confluence of the Oiied Abdi and the 
(hied Bou Zaina. 

Mines of Taghit. — Here are mercury 
mines, belonging to an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Wellington Valhince, where 
the traveller will be sure to receive cor- 
dial hospitality if properly introduced. 

El'Bali, — A village on the left bank 
of the Oued Abdi, just under JDj. 
Mahmelf the second highest peak in 
Algeria. 

Oiied Taga. — Here is a comfortable 
bordj or residence of Si Abbas, Kaid of 
the Aur^s, where also the traveller will 
certainly be able to lodge and find 
hospitality. Batna may be reached in 
four hours from this point. 

Timegad. — As the ruins of Timegad 
are amongst the most interesting in 
Algeria, they deserve a detailed descrip- 
tion. As there are no habitations what- 
ever on the spot, the traveller must 
either provide himself with a tent, or 
return to sleep at Oued Ta^, or 
lodge with the next Kaid, Si Bou 
Dtmaf. This city was situated at the 
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intersection of six Roman roacis; two 
went through Lambessa, in the direc- 
tion of Setif 4 a third to Diana Veter- 
anorum {Zana) ; two more to Theveste 
by Mascula {Khenchla)y and a sixth 
northwards to Constantino. It appears 
to have been of as great importance as 
Lambessa, to judge by the size of its 
public buildings, especially the theatre, 
and the area covered by its remains, 
while its architecture is undoubtedly 
older and purer. There is nothing at 
Lambessa to equal the triumphal arch 

here. 

It is mentioned by Ptolemy under 
the name of Thamutuda ; in the Itiner- 
ary of Antoninus as Tamugada, and it 
occurs in various inscriptions as Thamu- 
gas. It is elsewhere described as Col- 
imia Mardana Trajana Thamugas, and 
Colonia Ulpia Thamugcia; and on an 
inscription still in perfect preservation 
near me Forum, there is an allusion to 
the thirtieth Legion Ulpia, and a cele- 
bration of the victories of Trajan over 
the Parthians. From this Monsieur 
Leon Renier concludes that the Emperor, 
wishing to recompense the veterans of 
the 30th legion, Ulpia FictriXj for 
their participation in the war against 
the Parthians, established them at 
Timegad, not only as being a vast and 
fertile country, but a position of great 
military importance, from which they 
might be able to suppress the turbu- 
lence of the neighbouring mountaineers. 

The inscription above mentioned ex- 
ists in duplicate on two fine pedestals 
of white marble, of octagonal shape, the 
height being 14 metres, and the width 
of the fSEices from 50 to 30 centimetres. 

VICTORIAE 

PARTHICAE 

AVG. SACR. 
EX . TESTAMENTO 
M. ANNI . M. F. QVR. 

MABTIALIS . MIL. 

AVO. DVPLO 

PANN. DEC . AL 

Ava 



AVG. GER; DAC. PArTi 

SING. HS. VII I. XX. PR. ^ 



|lEG III 



ALAE. 
EIVSDEM. 



LEO III 



ET. XXX. 

MIS8I 

MISSIONE 

TBAIANO 



VLPIAE VIcTtlC 

HONESTA 

AB . IMP . 

OPTIMO 



ANNlI . 

HILARVS 
ADIBCTIS 
PONBND. 
IDEM 



M. LIB. ProTvS 

EROS 

. A., SB. 409. 



D. D. 



in. 

CVRAIER 
DEDICiTER 



Thamugas is mentioned in the Acts 
of Saint Mammarius and in the Theodo- 
sian Code. It subsequently became 
the great focus of rehgious agitation 
during the 4th century. In 898 its 
bishop, Optatus, sided with the Count 
Gildon in his revolt against Honorius, 
and was regarded as the recognised 
head of the Donatlsts. St Augustine, 
who often alluded to him, says that 
during ten years Africa trembled under 
his yoke. Amongst other bishops of 
Thamugas are Novatus, who assisted at 
the Council of Carthage in 255 ; Sex- 
tus, who died in 320 ; Faustinus, who 
was present at the conference of Carth- 
age in 411 ; and Secundus, who was 
exiled by Huneric in 484. 

When Solomon arrived for the first 
time in the Aur^s, in 535, he found the 
city ruined, so that we may assume its 
destruction to have taken place between 
these dates. He restored the citadel at 
least, in the same style as the other 
fortresses throughout the country. The 
proof of this is evident ; but the other 
public buildings bear no trace of a 
restoration posterior to their original 
construction. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, it 
was a Christian city, as in 646, under 
the government of Gregory, a Chris- 
tian church was built, the ruins of 
which still exist. It is a square build- 
ing, with a circular apse at the east 
end, divided into a nave and two aisles 
by columns, three on each side, of rose- 
coloured marble, the centre one on 
each side only being free ; the others 
are engaged in the walls, right and left 
of the apse and of the entrance. On 
the lintel of the door was inscribed on 
white marble : — 

In temporibus Constantini Imperatoris 

Fl. Gregorio Patricio loaiines dux 
de Tigisi offeret doTQi;m D^i -j-Aimei: 
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The rivers occupy a large undulating 
plain, cut into two portions by a water- 
course, which was either entirely covered 
over, so as to admit of easy communi- 
cation, or only embanked with masonry, 
and bridged at intervals. This runs S. 
and N. On the west side are extensive 
ruins of buildings ; but the only one of 
importance is the small Christian church 
just described. 

The principal buadings are situated 
on the nght or north bank of the ravine ; 
they consist of a Byzantine fortress, 
theatre, fonim, triumphal arch, a huee 
temple, and innumerable other build- 
ings, too much ruined to admit of 
absolute identification. 

The first of these was originally of 
Boman construction ; the regular and 
careful masonry of that x>eople can be 
recognised in some few places ; a poste- 
rior restoration by the Byzantines can 
also be easily identified, as they inva- 
riably employed the cut stones of the 
former buildings, without much regard 
to perfect adaptation, using also tomb- 
stones and any other material that came 
most easily to hand. The third restora- 
tion is of a very inferior character, the 
stones being small, irregular, and very 
loosely put together. 

The general plan of the enceinte and 
a great part of the walls are still entire. 
It is a large quadrangle, about 110 
metres by 90, flanked on each side by 
salient towers, 3 in number. That on 
the eastern side is not in the middle, 
and is much more salient than those at 
the angles. In the part of this tower 
facing the interior may be seen the 
remains of a circular brick dome, the 
crown of which has disappeared, and in 
its place there is a rude attempt to com- 
plete it by means of loosely piled stones. 
Some remains of columns are seen in 
the interior court belonging to a small 
building, perhaps a church. 

The theatre was cut in the abrupt 
northern flank of a hill, the opposite 
side of which gradually sloped towards 
the south. This monument was of 
considerable dimensions, and as the 
materials employed were not of a costly 
nature, one is led to suppose that it was 
intended for the accommodation of a 
Qnsi4erftl;)le population. Nevertheless 



the building was executed in a substan- 
tial manner, the walk being generally 
of solid rubble masonry, faced with cut 
stone of considerable dimensions. 

In the interior, where the masonry 
may have been covered with cement or 
other materials, the angles were made 
sharp by brickwork. Although the 
columns actually found on the spot are 
all in stene of an inferior descnption, 
they were numerous. On the stage 
may be counted the remains of 14. 

The building which, with great pro- 
bability, has Deen styled the Forum, 
consists of a long colonnade running 
parallel to an extensive and beautifm 
valley, bounded by picturesque hills, 
the general direction of which is from 
N. toS. 

Walking under the shade of this col- 
onnade, tne inhabitante must have 
enjoyed one of the most charming views 
w^hich it is possible to imagine. The 
back part was formed of a continuous 
wall, against which were constructed 
ranges of small buildings, which were 
probably shops, separated here and 
there by openings giving access to the 
body of the Forum. Towards the south 
extreme of the colonnade, which was of 
great length, another range of columns 
runs at right angles to it, and probably 
formed a second side to the Forum ; 
and farther south are to be seen, still 
erect, several columns belonging to a 
building advancing into the valley. 
Other buildings, particularly on the 
northern side, and touching the colon- 
nade, are highly interesting. 

Great numbers of inscriptions lie 
scattered about in this neighoourhood. 
One, still very perfect, is in a character 
resembling the Gothic. It runs as fol- 
lows : — 

Vocontlo 

P. FL Fudenti Poniponiano 

C(lari8simo) v(iro) erga civeis 

Patriamque prolixe cultori exercitus 

Militaribus effecto multifariam 

loquentes litteras aiuplianti Atticana 
facundiam ad aeqiianti Romano ' 

nitori 
ordo incola patrono oris uberis 
et fluentis nostr(i) aUeri fonti. 

Towards the N.W. of the town, 
nearly in the axis of the colonnade of 
the Forum, from which, at all events, 
it formed a striking view, exists a 
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triumphal arch, one of the most import- 
ant monuments of the kind in Algeria. 
It consists of three openings, the cen- 
tral one 13 ft. 8 in. wide, and the side 
ones 7 ft. 2 in. ; above the latter are 
square niches for statues. The monu- 
ment is of the Corinthian order ; each 
front is decorated by four fluted columns 
19 ft. 6 in. high, occupying the angles 
and the spaces between the arches. To 
each column corresponds a pilaster, 
both raised on a common pedestal. 

The entablature connects all the 
columns and pilasters together, and was 
itself surmounted by an attic, with an 
entablature, a portion of the architrave 
of which now alone remains. Over the 
two lateral arches and the square niches, 
and supported by the two columns, are 
two curved pediments, the cornices of 
which (as also the main cornice profile 
round) are set back over the columns, 
an arrangement not unfrequent in the 
colonies of the empire. The attic, 
intended no doubt to receive the dedi- 
catory inscription, and perhaps also to 
support sculpture, appears to have 
extended over the whole top of the 
building. None of the original inscrip- 
tion remains in place, but fragments 
have been found below and near the 
Forum, from which M. Leon Renier 
restores it as foUowis : — 

Iraperator Caesar divi 
Nervae tUviia Nerva TrajaniM 
Augustus Oermanicas Vontifix maximum 
Imperator III. trihunicia Potestate IIII. 

coTisul III. Voter patricte coUmiam 
Jtfarcianam Trajanam Iha- 
mt/grodi per legio?tem tertiam Axugustaim, 
fecit . . . unatim . . . Gallus Xegatus 
Aag7(«f i pro prcLttore 
Dedicavit. 
The two fa9ades are identical in fea- 
ture, and each is in itself perfectly 
symmetrical, except that the capitals 
of the two middle columns on the 
southern fa9ade, instead of having the 
angle of the abacus supported by vol- 
utes, have eagles in their place. The 
square niches have had each their 
separate entablature, and columns sup- 
ported by sculptured brackets ; all the 
arches have archivoltes. 

The mass of the monument is of sand- 
stone, but the columns, capitals and 
bases of the pilasters, brackets and en- 
tablature, are entirely of white marble. 



as was also the crowning of the attic ; 
the sides of the attics were certainly 
covered by slabs, most probably of the 
same material The debris from the 
entablature and the upper part of the 
building has fallen round the base of 
the monument, burying it as far as the 
imposts of the lower arches. 

Monsieur Masqueray found amongst 
the ruins of the Byzantine Citadel an 
inscription which proves that this build- 
ing was called the arch of the Gods, 
ARCVM PANTHEVM. 

The next important building has been 
supposed to be a temple to Jupiter. 
The ruins show that it must have been 
a very splendid edifice. 

A large court probably existed before 
the entrance, as the vestiges of a colon- 
nade are still visible parallel to the 
principal facade. This was most power- 
fully constructed; a transverse wall, 
which may have corresponded to the 
entrance of the cella, measures nearly 
2 m^res in thickness, the stones vary- 
ing from 1 to IJ metres in length, and 
from 65 centimetres to a m^tre in 
breadth, and 50 centimetres in height. 

An attic base in blue limestone, lying 
on the spot, measures 1 '97 metres in 
breadth at its plinth. The most mas- 
sive parts were built according to the 
Roman system of rubble, cased in cut 
stone masonry, composed of blocks of 
great size. The columns were fluted, 
of the Corinthian order. 

An inscription was here found on 
four stones, surrounded by a moulding, 
of which the following is a copy : — 

Pro magnificentia seeculi dominorum nostro- 
ruitt, Valentiniani et Valentis semper Augus- 
torum et perpetuorum, porticus capitolii, serise 
vetustatis absumptus et usque ad ima funda- 
menta aonlapsus, novo opere peifectas exor- 
natasque dedicavit Publilius Caeionius Caecina 
AlHvixxs^ Vir clarissimus, consularis, curanti- 
bus Aeiio Juliano, iterum ret publicse curators, 
Fiavio Aquilino, iUtmine ^erpettu) Antonio 
Petroniano flamine perpetuo Antonio lanuiar- 
iano tUtmirie perifetuo, 

0mm el Ashera. — A small village 
near the plain of Firis, near which, 
on Djebel Kharovha and Djehel Bou 
Driecen, are great numbers of highly 
curious megauthic remains, consisting 
not only of the ordinary type of Dol- 
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men, but of circular tombs of a much 
more unusual construction. 

El- Wadhaha, — ^This is merely a con- 
venient halting place prior to the ascent 
of Chellia ; there is no village or habi- 
tations, and if the traveller is unprovided 
with a tent, he must select some other 
place in which to pass the night. 

The ascent of Chellia is quite easy, 
and can be made from this point in 2^ 
hours; the traveller can ride to within 
a few hundred yards of the top. Chellia 
is the highest point in Algeria, 7611 
feet above the sea, 23 feet higher than 
Dj. Mahmel, and 69 higher than Djur- 
djura. The view from the summit is one 
of exceeding grandeur. The descent 
may be made by the opposite side of 
the mountain, and the night's halt at 

Bou Hamama^ a small village on the 
edge of the plain of Melagou. 

Ain Meimoun is a lovely spot in an 
extensive cedar forest. There are both 
civil and military establishments for 
sawing timber, and the traveller will 
have no difficulty in obtaining rough 
shelter for the night 

Ain KJiencMay the Mascula of the 
Romans, a large and thriving village, 
where the traveller will again find him- 
self in a settled part of the country ; it 
possesses a good inn, and there is com- 
munication by diligence with Ain 
Beida (p. 229).i 

From Batna there is a horse road to 
Setif; the total distance is about 75 
miles, and there are two kaid's houses 
and one or two farms on the way, at 
which a traveller can sleep.] 

The road, leaving Batna by the 
Porte de Biskra, proceeds for a short 
distance through gardens, bordered by 
poplars. These soon cease, and it then 
takes a S.W. direction, down the 
valley between the Cedar Range 
on tne right, and a portion of the 
Aur^s Mountains on the left. The 
country is at first tolerably well cul- 
tivated, but com soon ceases, and the 
fields are dotted with tussocks of 
broom, while tamarisks line the hol- 

1 For fuller information regarding the Anr^s 
Mountains, see ** Footsteps of Bnice/' p.61. 



lows of the streams. There are ftne 
woods of Thuya on the hills to the 1. 
After about 18 kil. the watershed is 
passed, and the Oued Kantara is seen 
to take its nse in the low ground on 
the right. 

Just before reaching El - Ksoui*, on 
the Tight hand, and on the opposite 
side of the river, is a small m^melon 
covered with Roman ruins, caUed 
Anchir Fegausia (Basilica Diadumene). 
They are of the Christian epoch and. 
consist of the remains of a Basilica 
and other buildings very much de- 
stroyed and hardly yet explored. On 
the comer stones of a buildmg, perhaps 
a temple, is the following inscription in 
4 parts, each surrounded by a border 
of this shape 

iciza 

Aemule si qui potes, 
Nostros imitare labores 

Si malevolus es, geme ; 

Si benevolus es, gaudi. 

145 kil., El'Ksov/r; caravanserail. 
Comfortable quarters and good food. 
In front stretches a slightly undulat- 
ing plain, bounded by hills on all sides. 
It is well cultivated, with a good deal 
of -pasture ; and Arab tents, vdth their 
flocks and camels, are frequent. There 
is a fine view E. of the Aurfes Moun- 
tains — a level range splendidly wooded. 
The E. side of the plain is watered by 
the Oued Fedala, which rises near 
Lambessa ; its W. by the Oued Kan- 
tara. These two streams, after their 
junction near El-Eantara, pass through 
the gorge of that name, first S. and 
then S.E., receiving near M Outata 
the waters of the Ov^ed Abdi, which 
drains one of the central valleys of the 
Aur^s. Under the name of the Oued 
Biskray they supply the oasis of Biski-a, 
and thence flowmg S., join the Oued 
Bjedij and so fall into the basin of the 
Chott Melghir. The oasis of Biskra 
thus enjoys a supply of water which, 
even in the hottest summer, rarely fails. 

151 kil. La Baraqus: a solitary 
inn, where food and a lodgng for the 
night may be obtained. The bright- 
looking village of Ain - Touta (Well of 
the Mulberry Tree), 2 or 3 kil. W., 
has been already created for Alsace- 
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LorraiiuB emigrants. The new road 
will pass through it. 

A Col is now ascended, whence there 
is a fine view, looking back, of the 
Cedar Range. Then, after a short de- 
scent, it crosses a barren upland region, 
S. W. of the Aur^s. The range in the 
distance to the L is the Djehel Metlilif 
the boundary between the Tell and the 
Sahara. The Oued Eantara — or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Oued Ksour — 
is left to the rt. The road is steep 
and bad, and after rain nearly impass- 
able. 

161 kil. Les Tamarins, a farm with 
a square loopholed tower for defence. 
Here refreshments and lodging, in case 
of necessity, may be obtained. 

Thence the road descends into the 
valley of the Oued Fedala over the 
steep " Col des Juifs," so called because 
here the Arabs used to lie in wait for 
and plunder the Jewish caravans. 
When the stream is reached, the it. 
bank is followed, the rocks having 
been blasted to make way for the new 
road, which presently crosses to the 1. 
bank by a ford, deep and dangerous 
after rain. On the 1. is Djcbel Metlili, 
rising above the lower hills : on the rt. 
a grand mass of limestone, with up- 
heaved strata, dipping to the S. On 
the isthmus between the Oued Ksour — 
which presently joins the Oued Fedala, 
rt. — and the 0. Fedala are the ruins of 
a Roman town, "Ad duo Flumina." 
After passing this, the valley nms S. 
"W., being gradually shut in by the 
spurs of the ranges rt. and 1. Suddenly 
the road, following the river, turns S. 
round one of these, and a small grassy 
plain is disclosed, beyond which, near 
another spur, is seen a chasm rent 
through the Djebel Metlili. This is 
El-Kantara (the Bridge) : " La Porte 
d'Or du Sahara," as the French painter 
Fromentin calls it. After fording the 
stream twice, the Inn "Hdtel d' El- 
Kantara — au Pont Romain" suddenly 
comes into view, just at the N. end of 
the gorge, half concealed by luxuriant 
fruit-trees. 

178 kil. EUKantara, There are 4 
bedrooms, containing 2 beds each ; 
and in case of necessity, more can be 
put up in the salle-a-manger. We 



should recommend all travellers to de- 
vote at least 24 hrs. to this beautiful 
spot, where alpine scenery and tropical 
vegetation are met with together in 
such a wonderful combination. 

El-Kantara was the Calceus Herculis 
of the Romans ; and numerous frag- 
ments of Roman work and inscriptions 
have been found. Among others the 
following, showing that a part of the 
famous Third Augustan Legion was 
quartered here. 



MERCVRIO 

ET HERCVLI 

ET MARTI 

SACRAVIT 

IVLIVS 

RVFVS 

LEO. III. AVG. 



The Roman bridge is at the N. en- 
trance of the defile. It consists of one 
massive semicircular arch resting upon 
the rock at either side. Unfortunately 
it was " restored " in 1862, and all 
appearance of antiquity removed. The 
ancient bridge is not now used, the 
route following the left bank of the 
stream, instead of the right one adopted 
by the Romans. 

The commencement of the gorge is 
not more than 200 yards beyond the 
hotel. It is a rent in the limestone 
range, just 44 yds. wide at its nar- 
rowest part, and about 300 yds. long. 
The cliflfe that bound it are broken 
into pinnacles, and the river roars be- 
low in a deep bed over rounded boulders. 
It widens at its iS. end ; and as the 
traveller passes out of it, one of the 
most wonderful views in the whole 
world is displayed before him. The 
river, emerging from its narrow bed, 
widens into a goodly stream, and light 
and left of it is a dense forest of 15,000 
date-palms (of which this is the N. 
limit), interspersed with oranges, mul- 
berries, apricots and apples. Quaint 
Arab houses emerge from the green sea 
of foliage, and beyond, over a valley 
that in spring is green with com, are 
some castellated red cliffs, backed by a 
limestone range. 

There are three villages in the oasis ; 
Dahraouia on the rt. bank, Elhekar 
and Kbour-el- Abbas on the 1. They are 
well built, and clean. The houses are 
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usually of one storey, with a terrace, 
on which a tent is often pitched. The 
woodwork of the doors and roofs is of 
palm wood. The square towers so fre- 
quent in the oasis are for watchers, to 
fuard the fruit when ripe. The inha- 
itants seem a kindly, imsophisticated 
race, mostly dark, out some are fair 
and blue-eyed. TTiey are very indus- 
trious. The men work in the gardens, 
till the fields, or follow a trade. The 
woman weave. They are imveiled, and 
may be seen washing clothes at the 
fountain, as unrestramed as if they 
were in France or England. 

The Djebel Metlili dips to the S. Its 
limestone cliffs are highly charged with 
quartz. Some of the beds on its S. 
face are full of fossil shells, as are also 
the beds of black marl on the rt bank 
of the stream to the N. Bands of 
gypsum are frequent, especially in the 
range S. of the Djebel Metlili, which, 
unlS^e it, dips to the N. 

Leaving £1-Kantara, the road de- 
scends the vaUey, crossing numerous 
affluents of the stream, \mose waters 
are all made the most of for irrigation. 
Some Roman ruins are passed (about 
4 kiL) rt. and left. Heaps of stones, 
worked blocks set on end, fragments of 
cornices, and shafts of columns, indi- 
cate a place of some importance. 

At about 7 kiL are the remains of a 
small square fort, called by the natives 
Kherbel-el-Bordj, the ancient Burgum 
Speculatorium, Duilt in the reign of 
Caracalla (217 to 221) by order of Mar- 
cus Valerius Senecio, Imperial Legate 
in Numidia, -and under the direction of 
a prefect of the iii Legion for the pro- 
tection of the speculcUores, or outposts 
of that Legion. An inscription re- 
cording this fact was discovered by M. 
Renier in 1851. 

After %bout 10 kil. the ranges N. 
and S. approach one another, turning 
abruptly towards the stream. This is 
the S. end of the plain of El-Kantara. 
The S. range makes a fine cliff, about 
100 ft high, crowned by a disused 
semaphore. To the N. is a spur of con- 
glomerate. They are about | m. apart, 
where the river bursts through. It 
has to be crossed twice. Just after 
passing the second ford are the ruins of 



Kas and Sidi*el-Hadj, consisting of a 
few Roman blocks on the rii^ht ; and a 
little farther on, at the top ofthe ascent, 
the ruins of a considerable fort, com- 
manding the entrance to the valley. 
The principal remains are those of a 
large building, 108 ft. by 92 ft. , con- 
structed of huge blocks of travertine, 
rudely put together without mortar. 

From this point the Oued Kantara 
makes a long oend to the W. , and the 
road enters upon a stony plain, scarcely, 
if at all, cultivated. Here the Rocher 
de Sel first comes into view, bounding 
the plain to the S.£. 

196 kiL La Fontaine de la Gfcuselle, 
a solitary farm close under a range of 
low sandhills. A copious warm spring, 
slightly saline, bursts out of the sand 
near the house, with a temperature of 
76** Fahr. at its origin. Its overflow 
makes a luxuriant marsh, which is ra- 
pidly becoming an oasis. This is the 
ancient Aquas Herculia. About 2 kiL 
to the £. is a small hot lake, very 
pleasant for a bath. Near the spring 
may be seen a bed of enormous sub- 
fossil oysters, some of which are 18 in. 
in length. These have been drifted here 
from the bed which lies under the range 
of hills to the E. 

Hence the road ascends a little, pass- 
ing among sandhills, white with salt- 
petre, till it rejoins the Oued Kantara, 
which has to be forded for the sixth 
and last time. The rt bank is reached 
among huge blocks of conglomerate. 
Just beyond the ford some fragments 
of Roman masonry are passed, rt , close 
to the road, and a similar ruin just be- 
fore reaching £l-Outaia. 

The Mouvlain of Salt is well seen 
across the stream.; following which, the 
road soon comes out upon the vast and 
fertile plain of El-Outaia, near the point 
where the Oued Kantara bends S.E. 

208 kiL El-OiUala, a fairly good 
caravanserail, close to the river. The 
Arab village is on a low hill to the S. , 
built probably on a Roman site, and of 
Roman materials. The mud walls rest 
in places on Roman blocks. 

The remains of an aqueduct are said 
to have been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood. That it was a place of im- 
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portance is evident from an inscription 
let into the wall of the caravanserail, 
recording the restoration of the amphi- 
theatre, which had fallen into decay. 
The palms in the oasis are all young ; 
the older ones were destroyed in Arab 
wars. Cotton has been cultivated sue- 
cessftdly. 

The Montagne de Sel can be conveni- 
ently visited from here. An Arab with 
a mule costs 4 f. It takes about f hr. 
to reach the base of the mountain. A 
few hundred yards from the 1. bank of 
the stream are some insignificant Roman 
ruins. A few rectangular plinths, vdth 
the bases of columns hewn out of the 
same block, remain in position. The 
mountain, which is one of the five men- 
tioned by Herodotus, is a mass of bluish- 
frey rock salt, at the S.W. end of a 
mestone range, dipping, like the last, 
N. That it nas been forced up from 
below is evident when any point is 
reached sufficiently high to see the way 
in which masses of sand have been torn 
up out of the plain, and elevated upon 
pinnacles and mamelons of salt. The 
strata are a good deal contorted at the 
point where the eruption took place, 
and beyond it they have the appearance 
of having been forced forwards and up- 
wards, and piled together in confasion. 
The Arabs have used the salt for ages ; 
but it is not quarried regularly. 

The road, now fairly good, strikes 
S.£. across the plain. To the N. is 
the fine valley of the Aur^s, down 
which the Oued Abdi flows into the 
Oued Kantara. The united streams are 
called the Oued Biskra. 

Beyond this cultivation is scanty, 
and sand predominates. There are usu- 
ally a good many Arab encampments. 
Its S. boundary, the Djebel bou-Ghazal, 
a limestone range of no great height, 
is ascended (216 kil.) by the Col de S/a, 
from the top of which is a grand view. 
In the foreground are bare hills of sand, 
then a second limestone range, lower 
than the first ; and beyond, the vast 
plain, stretching with no visible eleva- 
tion to the horizon, and dotted with 
dark spots, the largest of which is the 
oasis of Biskra, 8 kil. distant. When 
the first French regiment passed this 



Col, the soldiers shouted, '^La mer! 
La mer ! " 

The hill is descended by well-traced 
gradients ; then the barren plain is 
crossed, and, after mounting the lower 
range, the traveller comes suddenly 
upon the oasis at the N. end. To the 
1. , on the hill, are the ruins of the 
Turkish Fort, of which Shaw says, 
'' The chief strength lyeth in six small 
pieces of ordnance, witn a few unwieldjr 
muskets, mounted likewise upon cam- 
ages." Below it, in the plam, is the 
French Cemetery. In front is the Fort 
St Germain, and the other buildings 
belonging to the French colony. To 
the rt are a few isolated masses of 
limestone, which prove on examination 
to be the highest peaks of a subter- 
ranean ridge, similar in formation and 
direction to the Djebel bou-Ghazalj 
which appears to bar the waters of the 
stream on this side, and so to limit the 
extent of the oasis to the N. ; for no 
palms grow beyond it» except those of 
the small oasis of Bent Mora^ between 
two of its peaks. 

233 kil. Biskra. 1607 inhabitants. 

Hdtel du Sahara ; good and moderate. 
The house is not large, and therefore 
travellers will do weU to telegraph for 
rooms. Carriages may be hired for 
excursions at moderate prices, also to 
go to Tuggurt and Batna. Horses of 
mules may also be hired ; but they 
are rather difficult to obtain. 

Strangers should be careful not to 
drink water, unless qualified with wine 
or brandy, as it neariy always causes 
diarrhoea at first Those who know 
the climate best, take great precautions 
against sunstroke, which is said to be 
^frequent and dangerous, especially in 
sprmg. 

Biskra is situated lat. 34° 51', at a 
height of 360 ft. above the sea-level. 
The name does not denote a single 
town, but a union of five villages 
scattered through the oasis, which is 
a strip of cultivated ground on the rt 
bank of the stream, about 8 m. in 
length, and from | m. to f m. in breadth. 
The two oases of Oaddecha and Filitih, 
opposite to Biskra, on the 1. bank, are 
also considered to belong to it. These 
'villages are all of the ordimary Arab 
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type, built of hardened mud, with 
doors and roof of palm wood. Among 
the ruins of what the French term "Le 
vieux Biskra," where, before the new 
fort was built, they fortified the Kasba 
of the federation existing before their 
arrival, may be seen a few blocks of 
Roman work, and one or two Roman 
columns. This is all that remains of 
the outpost of Ad PiMinam, 

The French settlement is confined 
to the N. end of the oasis, close to the 
spot where the canal for irrigation, 
termed "La prise d*eau," is diverted 
from the river. 

The Fort St. Germain, so called 
from an officer who was killed at 
Seriana during the insurrection of the 
Zaatcha in 1849, is an extensive 
work, capable of resisting any attack 
likely to be made against it by Arabs, 
and of sheltering the civil population, 
if necessary. It contains barracks, 
an hospital, and all the other build- 
ings necessary for the use of the 
garrison, which, however, is not now a 
large one. In front of the principal 
entrance is the Jardin Public^ an agree- 
able and shady walk, with the Church 
in the centre. On its S. side is the 
single street of Biskra, where the Hotely 
the Military Club, and the principal 
shops are situated. The Market-place 
is worth a visit for the curious nature 
of the wares exposed for sale, and the 

Eicturesqueness of the vendors and 
uyers. 

The climate of Biskra is delightful 
during 4 months in the year. Nowhere 
in Algeria can one find a more genial 
temperature, a clearer sky, or more 
beautiful vegetation ; but in summer 
the thermometer frequently stands at 
110** Fahr. in the shade, and from 80° 
to 90° at night. The mean temperature 
of the year, on an average of 10 years, 
is 73°, the maximum and minmium 
124° and 36° during the same time. 

An experimental Government garden 
was created at Biskra, but partly owing 
to the absence of good management, 
and partly from insufficiency of frinds, 
it did not prove a success, and has now 
been abandoned. This is hardly to be 
regretted, as the intelligent enterprise 
of a private individual has successfully 



carried out what the efforts of the State 
had failed to accomplish. Monsieur 
Landon, a young French gentleman of 
fortune and education, after having 
devoted several years to foreign travel, 
has fixed his winter residence at Biskra, 
where he has created a charming re- 
treat, and devotes himself to the culti- 
vation of his property, in which he has 
successfully acclimatised many precious 
tropical friiit trees and other plants. 
It IS to be hoped that this may prove a 
nursery for diffusing such treasures as 
the mango, cocoa-nut, custard apple, 
etc. , into the other oases of the Sahara. 
M. Landon is always happy to permit 
strangers to visit his interesting garden. 
The writer has seen in this garden a 
JlamboyaTU (Poinciana Regia) 12 metres 
hi^, and only 43 months old. 

The oasis of Biskra contains 100,000 
date-palms, besides several thousand 
fruit trees of other sorts. The palms 
are not enclosed within high walls, as 
at El-Aghouat and £1-Kantara, but are 

Slanted in detached groups, or as 
edges to the extensive fields of barley 
and luxuriant gardens of vegetables. 
The trees are not quite so large as those 
of El-Aghouat, but the way in which 
they are planted renders them far more 
picturesque, and delightful walks or 
rides may be taken in all directions 
through and round the oasis. 

The supply of water from the Oued 
Biskra is very copious throughout 
winter and early spring, nor does it 
fail entirely even in summer, except in 
very dry seasons. It has been sup- 
plemented by the energy of the French, 
who have caused Artesian wells to be 
dug here and in some of the neigh- 
bouring oases, so that the most may be 
made of the ground that is capable of 
bearing com. 

"We would advise travellers to be La 
no hurry to quit Biskra, as there is a 
great deal to see in the neighbourhood. 

About 6 kil. N. W., under the Djebel 
bou-Ghazal, is the " Fontaine Chaude " 
— Arabic Hamnwrn. SalaMn — i. e. 
'' Bath of the Saints.*' It bursts out 
with great violence and volume, giving, 
it is said, 40 litres per second. Its 
temperature at its source is 112° 
Fahr. A bath has been erected round 
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it, much frequented by French and 
natives. A part is specially reserved 
for officers, but permission to bathe in 
it, and the key, can easily be obtained. 
Visitors will find this a much more 
agreeable bath than the bain Maure 
near the fort. The surplus water is 
first collected in a reservoir outside, 
where poor Arabs bathe frequently, 
and thence fiows down the hill into a 
marsh, turning 2 or 3 Arab mills as 
it goes. In the stream, close to the 
marsh, are quantities of small fish, 
Cyprinodon cdUiritanuSy identical with 
those found in the hot springs of the 
oasis of Jupiter-Ammon in £gypt 
The temperature of the water in which 
they Uve is about 96° Fahr. There are 
2 small lakes of warm water near the 
FoTUaintf and just behind it is a low 
hill of a formation that appears to be 
volcanic. 

Biskra is the capital of the Zihan, 
(plural of Zab)j whose prosperous vill- 
ages, buried in groves of palm and fruit 
trees, and surrounded by barley fields, 
are dotted over the vast plain extend- 
ing from the foot of the Aurfes to the 
ChoU Melghir. Excursions may be 
made in various directions to the 
different oases, one of which at least 
should be visited. We proceed to 
describe that of Sidi Okba, 20 kiL S.K, 
which is the religious, as Biskra may 
be styled the poUtical, capital of the 
Ziban. 

It derives its name from the illus- 
trious warrior who, at the head of a 
small body of Arab horsemen, went 
forth at the bidding of the Khalifa 
Moaouia to con(][uer AJ&ica in the 60th 
year of the Hedjira. 

This marvellous expedition accom- 
plished in an incredibly short time 
what Rome had taken centuries to 
effect ; and when he had extended his 
conquest from £gypt to Tangiers, he 
spunred his horse into the Atlantic, 
and declared that only such a barrier 
could prevent him from forcing every 
nation beyond it who knew not God, 
to worship Him only or die. 

Many revolts took place before the 
power of the conqueror was consoli- 
dated, and in one of them Okba himself 
was killed in a.d. 681 at Tahouda, by 



a Berber chief of the name of Koceila, 
whom he had subjected to great 
indignity. 

When later the Arabs had recon- 
quered the country in which Biskra 
now stands, they buried their leader at 
the place which bears his name. 

The road is practicable for a light 
carriage. Crossing the Oued Biskra, 
here a stony tract, a quarter of a mile 
broad, with a deep stream flowing in 
the centre, the small oasis of FiHflSi is 
passed on the rt., and the plain, here 
sparingly cultivated, is entered^ In 
the distance is seen the long low line 
of the palms in the oasis of Sidi Okba. 
To the L are fine views of the Aures, 
with the oases lying at the feet of their 
spurs. These occur in the following 
order from Biskra : — Ohetma, 8 kil. ; 
Droh, 13 ka. ; Sidi-Khelil, 14 kiL ; 
Seriana, 17 kil. ; Garta, 21 kil. After 
a drive of 2 hrs. the village of Sidi 
Okba is reached, composed, like all 
others, of houses of one storey, built of 
dried mud. The market-place and the 
small shops are extremely quaint and 
curious. But the chief interest of the 
place is centred in the mosque, pro- 
bably the most ancient Mohammedan 
building in Africa. It is square, each 
side about 38 yards long, with a flat 
roof supported on a number of rude 
columns, one of which, with a spiral 
ornament round it, may possibly have 
been brought from a Roman bmlding. 
The rest are extremely rude imitations, 
in clay, of stone pillars. At the N.W. 
comer is the shrine of Sidi Okba, in a 
sort of chantry screened off from the 
mosque. It is a tomb of the ordinary 
Marabout type, hung round with silk, 
ostrich eggs and other pieces of tawdry 
furniture, among which a large gilt 
mirror frame is conspicuous. On the S. 
side of the mosque is the pulpit. The 
minaret shoula be ascended for the 
sake of the view, which alone repays 
the trouble of the journey. There is 
an Arab le^nd that this minaret will 
tremble visibly when Sidi Okba is 
invoked accorcung to a prescribed form 
of words. There is a carved wooden 
door on the £. side of the mosque of 
admirable workmanship, and on one o^ 
the pillars a inide inscription in ear' 
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Coiic characters, and very grand in its 
simplicity — This la the tonib of Okbay 
son of Nafa, May God have mercy 
upon him. 

Okba, with about 300 of his followers, 
was massacred by the Berbers at Te- 
houda, about 700 metres from the oasis 
of Sidi Okba, in A.D. 682 (A. H. 63.) 

A visit to the oasis of Otmuch ^ves 
the traveller an opportunity of seeing a 
specimen of the dunes of sand, so 
characteristic of the desert. 



ROUTE 14. 



BISKRA TO TUGGURT. 



Biskra to 
Ghegga . 
Haghaier 
Tamema 
Tugcpirt 



Kil. 
61 
123 
183 
223 



Miles. 

38 

77 
114 
139 



As we observed when concluding the 
route to El-Aghouat, it is hardly with- 
in the scope of this work to describe 
the routes between the various oases in 
the Sahara. Still, as Englishmen, and 
Englishwomen also, are becoming year 
by year more adventurous, we give one 
of the most interesting routes as a 
specimen of desert travel. 

None, however, who are not in 
robust health and capable of under- 
going considerable fatigue and priva- 
tion should attempt it. 



The best means of performing the 
journey is on horseback, and the tra- 
veller would do well to take the advice 
of the Commandant-superieur, beforo 
starting, as to the hiring of transpoi-t 
and guides ; especial care being tatcen 
that some of the party should under- 
stand both the French and Arabic 
languages. 

A light wagonette may be hired at 
Biskra for the trip, and with 3 horses 
ought not to cost more than 400 or 
460 f. 

As forage is not procurable in the 
desert, and with great difficulty at 
Tuggurt, a supply must be sent on iii 
advance by camels. 

The traveller ought to provide him- 
self with such provisions and wine as 
he may require for the journey before 
starting, and to abstain from drinking 
too much desert water. 

Bedding also should be taken, as the 
caravanserails are quite unprovided in 
this respect. 

The distances here given must only 
be taken as an approximation to the 
truth. 

The best time for this journey is 
autumn or early spring ; by the begin- 
ning of May the heat is already too 
great for desert travelling. 

Ist day. After leaving the hotel the 
road leads for about an hour through 
the palm groves of Biskra, and then 
emerges into a slightly undulating 
plain covered with a thick scrub of 
terebinth, as high as the heads of the 
camels which browse amongst it. 

36 kil. The track crosses the Otted 
Biskra twice. After rains this river is 
very deep, with so much mud at the 
bottom as to be fordable only with 
gi-eat difficulty by carriages. 

38 kil. Sadda. The character of the 
country does not change before reach- 
ing this place, which is a fortified 
caravanserail, with rooms for travellers, 
but no furniture of any kind, neiliier 
are provisions procurable. 

61 kil. Chegga^ a caravanserail like 
the last, offering only the protection of 
its roof to travellers. It is situated 
on comparatively low ground, in the 
centre of a vast shallow, treeless basin. 
Gerboa rats abound here, and afford a 
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by no means unpalatable meal/at^ de 

9d day. After leaving Chegga, the 
country is bare and uninteresting, 
closely covered with short scrub, inter- 
spersed with patches of brushwood. 
The road gradually ascends from the 
basin where Chegga stands until a 
plain or table-land of no great eleva- 
tion is attained. 

76 kil. The table-land here suddenly 
ceases, and a view is obtained of a great 
plain, that of the Oued Gheiry stretch- 
ing far away to the S. and also (a little 
to the 1. or S.E.) the great lake called 
the CJwtt Melghir, 300 kil. long. From 
the edge of this plateau, looking back, 
the last dim view is obtained of the 
bold and beautifully coloured moun- 
tains of Biskra. 

The route now follows the course of 
the Oued Gheir, whose len^h is about 
100 kil., and along which is a chain of 
smaller chotts, which it connects with 
the Chott Melghir. 

After the next 16 kil. palm oases 
are more or less frequently met with. 
The road, on leaving the table-land, 
descends by a steep sand-hill, and the 
station for the mid-day halt is 2 kil. 
farther on, at Kef el-aJchdar, where is 
an Artesian well of brackish water, 
surrounded by a wall 8 or 9 feet high, 
which gives the only shade or shelter 
to be found. 

At Selil, 7 kU. before this place, there 
is a weU of better water, unmarked or 
unprotected by a wall, but this is not 
recommended as a halting-place, as it 
breaks the day's journey too unequally. 

The road now runs parallel to the 
western shore of the Cnott, at a dis- 
tance of about 4 kil. , and the heat is 
not unfrequently tempered by cool and 
welcome breezes passing over its waters. 
The country, though ^^ually ascend- 
ing, is devoid of hills, the soil becomes 
more sandy, and the road heavier ; but 
the brushwood is so thick that the 
track has to wind in and out amongst 
it. 

110 kil. Here, about two hours be- 
fore reaching the halt, the traveller 
comes upon the first dv/ne of true desert 
sand. 

112 kil. Meroman, the first oasis of 

[Algeria.] 



the Oued Gheir, is passed on the left. 
Beyond this, a thin dark line on the 
horizon ahead indicates the oasis of 
MaghmeTf where the traveller mUst pass 
the night. 

A shorter and more pleasant route 
for horses passes between these two 
oases, much nearer to the Chott Mel- 
ghir. 

123 kil. Maghaier, a village of sun- 
dried bricks, surrounded by a mud 
wall, situate at one side of a large oasis 
of date palms. After passing the gate 
the traveller wiU probably be conducted 
to the house of the Sheikh, where he is 
sure of such hospitality as the place 
affords. On leavmg, a present will be 
expected, though never demanded. 

A new caravanserail has been built 
at about a quarter of an hour's walk 
from the Sheikh's house, but the tra- 
veller will be more comfortable at the 
latter. 

Zd day. On leaving Maghaier the 
road passes a succession of oases, de- 
cidedly the most pleasant section of the 
route. The road itself, however, is 
sandy and heavy. 

133 kil. Here, about IJ hrs. from 
Maghaier, is a spring of good water, 
surrounded by two or three palm-trees. 

After passing this spring, and at 5 
kils. to the rt. of this road, is the oasis 
of Sidi Rahel, where an Artesian well 
was sunk in 1874. 

155 IdL Halt for breakfast at the 
Artesian well of Meza Berzig, where 
are a few youn^ palms, replacing those 
destroyed durmg the insurrection of 
1871. Two hours after leaving this is 
a pond of tolerably good water, thickly 
frmged with rushes and other aquatic 

Slants — ^a veritable "diamond in the 
esert." Beyond it the track is long, 
sandy and very heavy, skirting three 
or four oases, amongst them Ourlarui, 
a larger one, with its famous Artesian 
well. The next oasis is that of 

183 kiL Tamema, a village appa- 
rently of greater importance than Mag- 
haier, buUt like it of mud ; but on a 
conspicuous mound within it stands 
the ruin of a building of cut stone, 
circular in plan, composed of a con- 
tinuous arcade of horse-shoe arches. 
On the outskirts of the village is 

Q 
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caravanserail, worse even than the 
others. The Sheikh's house is 15 or 
20 minutes' walk distant, within the 
village. 

ith day. The road this day passes 
through fewer oases than on the pre- 
vious one, and is very trying for the 
horses. The sand becomes finer in 
grain as one approaches Tuggurt, which 
is surrounded on every sideDv the true 
desert sand. About three hrs. after 
starting, the road skirts the fine oasis 
of Sidi Bachid^ which is often selected 
as a halting place. Thence it lies over 
gently undulating plains, varied by low 
hills of sand. 

203 kil. The most convenient halt- 
ing-place is at Gamrhaj a large oasis 
on the rt. of the road, four hrs. fix)m 
Tamema. Here is a clear and rapid 
stream of nearly sweet water. Soon 
after leaving this place one gets a 
glimpse of Tuggurt, on a distant hill ; 
between the two places, however, one 

E asses neither oasis nor water, nothing 
ut sand the whole way. It is some- 
times disposed in steep ridges about 20 
ft. high, so loose that it has to be 
passed with the greatest care, to avoid 
the burial, more or less complete, of 
carriage and horses. 

Along one part of the route is seen a 
succession of round pillars of rubble 
masonry, 12 ft high, to mark the 
track, which is apt to be effaced by 
sand-drifts. 

223 kil. Tv/ggurt stands out an im- 
posing and conspicuous object on the 
brow of a hill, with its domes and 
towers in bright relief against the 
magnificent mass of palm-trees behind 
them. 

The approach of strangera is a rare 
event ; and, in the crowds which gather 
round the gate, in their freedom and 
vivacity of gesture, in the brightness 
of their costume and the deeper hue of 
their faces, the traveller will obtain a 
most interesting picture of Oued Gheir 
society. 

On passing the gate, the traveller 
sees an irregular market-place situated 
on an ascent. On the rt. is a long line 
of arcades, on the 1. is the wall of the 
Kasba, which is surrounted by a large 
dome ; in front is the chief mosque. 



with its dome and minaret ; near it is 
another minaret of a ruined mosque. 

Tuggurt covers a space, whose longest 
diameter is 400 metres, on a sfope 
inclining to the S.£. It was once 
surrounded by a ditch or moat, which 
is now filled up. The houses nearest 
the line of the old moat all join each, 
other, and, after the manner of the 
Oued Gheir villages, form a continuous 
fence or wall, interrupted only by the 
town gates, of which there are two. 

The town is divided into quarters, 
respectively occupied by the citizens 
proper, the Bern Mansour, the Jew 
converts to Islam, the negroes, and the 
foreigners. Besides these there are 
other divisions. 

The houses are, for the most part, 
built of sun-dried bricks, but are some- 
times decorated with burnt bricks, dis- 
posed in a manner to resemble trabcery. 
They rarely rise a storey above the 
ground-floor. The streets are narrow 
and winding. 

There are in all 20 mosques. Of 
these, the two already mentioned are 
of much more importance than the rest. 
One of the two is now used as a car- 
penter's shop. The other, whose cupola 
dominates the market-place, is in bad 
repair, but possesses some very fine 
plaster arabesque work, the design of 
a Tunisian architect. From the min- 
aret of the first mentioned of the two 
mosques, a very fine panoramic view of 
the surrounding desert and oases, includ- 
ing that of Temacin with its mosque, 
may be obtained. 

On entering Tuggurt by the Biskra 
gate, the traveller, to reach the entrance 
of the Kasba, has to pass the entire 
length of its wall, already mentioned as 
bounding the market-place on the 1. 
The Kasba consists of many courts. Its 
outermost court is nearly as large as the 
market-place, and, like it, is furnished 
with arcades on one side. The com- 
mandant's residence, the barracks, and 
the hospital are aU within the eTvceinte of 
the Kasba. It is built of dressed stone — 
a rare distinction in the Oued Gheir — 
and contains some rooms of fair dimen- 
sions. In one of its inner courts is a 
delightful garden, through which runs 
a stream of water from an Artesian well 
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within it. There are 3 such wells in 
Tnggurt. 

The number of the French inhabit- 
ants scarcely exceeds a score. The 
garrison is entirely native, and the com- 
mandant is the distinguished and 
popular Arab Captain of Spahis Ben 
Dnss. The native population is about 
7000. 

The oasis of Tuggurt contains 
400,000 palm-trees. Shady lanes, be- 
side streams of water, lead through 
the groves. Under the palms are gar- 
dens in which grow luxuriantly fruit 
trees, com and vegetables. 

Marshes and salt lakes cover a large 
area near Tuggurt. The abundance of 
water here and throughout the Oued 
Gheir is the cause of a malignant fever at 
the end of April, and again early in the 
autumn, frequently fatal to Europeans, 
whilst the purgative nature of the water 
is a fertile source of diarrhoea and other 
similar complaints. 

After the inerurrection of 1871, the 
Government established a regular mili- 
tary post at Tuggurt, but after the 
capture of Bou Cnoucha in 1874, this 
was abolished and part of the surround- 
ing tribes were placed in the circle of 
Biskra, and part in that of £l-Aghouat. 

Tuggurt has two suburbs, one to the 
S. among the marshes, and one to the 
KE. on a hill. 

From Tuggurt an excursion may be 
made to Terrmdn^ an oasis about 20 kil. 
to the S.W. About half-way, but a 
little to the left of the direct road, is a 
lake of salt water, the margin of which 
is thickly fringed with tamarisks, 
rushes, etc. ; it abounds with water- 
fowl Nearer Temacin is another and 
larger one, connected with the stagnant 
moats surrounding the waUs of the 
town. In these occur great quantities 
of Cfhromidoe, the only true African fish 
found in Algeria, and which are found 
as far as the east coast of the continent. 

Temacin is a large town, forlorn, neg- 
lected and ruinous, covering a gentfy 
lising mound, and surrounded by a 
wall and moat. This stagnant moat, 
its rude bridge, the arched gateway, 
the successive tiers of houses, as they 
rise in terraced ruin to the crest of the 
mound, combine to give to it a strange 



and weird dignity, in good keeping 
with its position as outpost at the desert 
end of the Oued Gheir. After passing 
through the winding and narrow streets 
of the town, a centiul square or place is 
reached, in which is the Raid's house. 
Like all its neighbours it ia of sun-dried 
brick, and of the heaviest and rudest 
construction. 

At about two kils. to the S.E. is an- 
other village, containing the Zaouia of 
a celebrated Marabout, whose son still 
lives here. The streets are compara- 
tively clean and well kept, affording a 
marked contrast to those of Temacm. 
The tomb-mosque adjoins the house of 
the Marabout. The part containing 
the tomb, though erected only 10 or 12 
years ago by a builder from Tunis, has 
already the appearance of anticj^uity. 
The arabesque work on the interior of 
the dome is good, but inferior to that at 
Tuggurt. Iron and ^lass gates of rude 
design, but highly prized here, separate 
the shrine from the main body of the 
mosque, devoted to ordinary religious 
service. 

We cannot leave the desert without 
a few words on the immense benefits 
which the French have conferred upon 
it by the sinking of Artesian wells. 

In 1856 many of the oases in the 
desert had become uninhabitable by the 
filling, up of existing wells, the number 
of gajrdens diminished daily, and the 
population began to emigrate to less 
desolate parts of the country. Govern- 
ment wisely determined not to clear out 
existing weUs, always a difficult and 
even dangerous operation, but rather 
to dig new ones by means of Artesian 
boriil apparatus. 

The first attempt was made at Tug- 
gurt in 1856 ; after 6 weeks of labour 
the waterfield was tapped at a depth 
of 60 metres from the surface, and 
almost immediately afterwards a river 
rushed forth yielding 4000 litres a 
minute, double the quantity afforded 
by the well of GreneUe at Paris. The 
joy and gratitude of the inhabitants can 
well be imderstood, and manifested it- 
self by singing, dancing, and fantasias 
of every description. 

Ever since similar scenes have been 
taking place, not perhaps with the same 
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amount of astonisliment, but with no 
less rejoicing. 



ROUTE 15 


■ 




CONSTANTINE TO TEBB8SA. 






Eil. 


MUes 


El-Khroub . 


16 = 


10 


Onlad Bahmoun . 


26 = 


16 


Ain-Fakroun 


59 = 


37 


Ain-Beida . 


115 « 


72 


[Ain Khenchla] 


» 




Meskiaiia 


147 S 


92 


Tebessa 


210 '« 


181 



Diligence every morning except 
Friday to Ain-Beida ; leaves 3.30 a.m., 
arrives 6 p.m. Int^rieur, 16 f. ; coupe, 
20 f. 

From Ain-Beida to Tebessa every 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 
Leaves 4 a.m., arrives 4 p.m. Fare 
101 

The traveller before deciding to 
make this journey should thoroughly 
understand that flie whole interest of 
it centres in the ruins of Tebessa. 
The ftes. are execrable, the country 
uninteresting, and the accommodation 
indififerent. But from an architec- 
tural or archaeological point of view 
there is no place in Algeria, and very 
few elsewhere, more worthy of a visit. 

16 kil. El'KkrimJb, (See p. 210.) 
' 36 klL Oidad Bahmonm, A little 
before arriving at the village the road 
turns off to tne left and ascends the 
valley of the Oued KUby an affluent of 
the Oued Merzougy a narrow but well 
cultivated valley. 

38 kil. Ruins of SiguSy an ancient 
and celebrated city, memorable as the 
residence, during various epochs, of 
several Numidian kings. The destruc- 
tion of this place appears to have been 



very violent, and little remains save 
the foundations of a few buildings and 
a considerable necropolis. On the 
rocky plateau, opposite and S.W. of 
the latter, are many so-called meea- 
lithic remains, dolmens, cromlechs, 
menhirs, etc. Almost everjrwhere in 
Algeria these are found in the vicinity 
of important Roman positions, and 
here one was opened by M. Thomas in 
1876, and found to contain, amongst 
other things, a bronze coin of the reign 
of Domitian ; this proves beyond all 
doubt that whatever the age of other 
prehistoric monuments may be, this 
one at least is well within the historic 
era. Signs was one of the 30 free cities 
mentioned by Procopius. 

At about 14 kil. N.£., on a detached 
mamelon, are the remains of a Roman 
or Byzantine fortress at Aiti-eUBordj 
(Well of the Fort). The walls and 
citadel are very perfect (? Turns 
CsBsaris.) 

39 kil Bordj Zikri, Maison de 
commandement, occupied by the Eaid 
of Segnia. Here for 3 months in the 
year the stallions of the remount are 
stationed. There is a poor wayside 
auberge. 

After leaving this the road enters 
the plain of Bahira-et'Towila (the long 
plain). For some distance the road 
is completed ; it then passes into the 
ploughed fields, which after rain are 
like swamps of liquid mud. The plain 
is long, level and richly cultivated. 

59 kil. Ain-Fakroun, The cara- 
vanserail of M. Trocolot, who owns 
the diligences between Constantino 
and Tebessa ; a large building where 
the traveller can lodge and 3eep in 
tolerable comfort. 2600 ft above the 
sea. 

The road still continues over ex- 
tensive treeless plains, devoid of all 
permanent habitations, though Arab 
tents begin to be numerous. 

71 kil. Aln-Moidaber, Auberge and 
fann where the diligence stops for 
breakfeist There is an abundant 
water supply, which has enabled the 
proprietor to create a little oasis of trees. 
Roman ruins in the neighbourhood 

89 kil. 0mm - el - Boaghi. Govern- 
ment caravanserail, on itie slope of a 
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hill which forms the N.E. boundary of 
the valley. Here one can lodge if 
necessary. There is a small fort built 
of Roman materials above the cara- 
vanserail ; the only other classical 
association connected with the place is 
that of the Augean stable, which it 
closely resembles. 

95 kil. The ruins of a Roman stat. 

101 kil. Bir Rogda. An isolated 
well surmounted by a masonry super- 
structure. Near it is a dolmen con- 
sisting of two flat stones, each 3 m. 
long, 1 m. broad and 25 cent thick, 
supported at the angles by 4 vertical 
stones 50 cent, square. About 65 
metres to the east, three upright stones 
indicate the position of another now 
destroyed. 

115 kil. Ain Beida. 3936 ft. above 
the sea. 2445 inhab. The name of 
the place means white fountain from 
a source which yields 400 litres of water 
per minute. 

Chief town of the ffaracta tribe. 
Sea^of a Commandant-sup^rieur, Bu- 
reau Arabe, telegraph, church, schools. 
The country round produces grain in 
immense quantities. The cattle and 
wool of the Haracta are also celebrated. 

At I)jebel Righis, 40 kil. W. of Ain- 
Beida, are some ancient copper mines 
worked by the Romans, both d del 
ouvert and by means of galleries. The 
ore yields 14 per cent of pure metal. 

At BJebel Hamimat, 42 kil. W.N. W. 
of A'in-Beida, veins of antimony are 
found. 

At Djehel Oarca^ 48 kil., a mine of 
argentiferous lead ore exists ; and at 
Djebel Tafrent, 49 kil. to the S., is 
found sulphate of iron. 

A line of railway from Constantino to 
Tebessa could not fail to make Ai'n-Beida 
a city of great commercial importance. 

Before the troubles of 1852 the only 
buildings at Ain-Beida were the three 
Bordjes, now occupied by the com- 
mandant supMeur, tha garrison and 
the remount. The Haractas were then 
the most insubordinate tribe in the 
country, and besieged the forts, which 
were in a precarious position, when 
they were relieved by a few hundred 
horsemen under Ali hil Arabia who 



was rewarded for his devotion by being 
made Kaid, which office he now holds. 
Houses began gradually to surround 
the forts, the Jews scattered amongst 
the tribes settled under its walls, and 
soon a prosperous town sprang up. 

The Arabs in this circle are much 
more superstitious than religious. 
They know hardly anything of their 
religion except a few outward obser- 
vances which they have learnt by tra- 
dition. On the other hand, great num- 
bers of them are affiliated to the various 
religious confraternities or khouans, 
especially to that of Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abd-er- Rahman bou Koberain. 
The writer had a curious instance of 
the indifference of the Kaid of Ain- 
Beida to one of the most rigidly ob- 
served Mohammedan customs, the se- 
clusion of women. At an entertain- 
ment given to him and his family, the 
married and unmarried daughters of 
the Kaid were present, and sat with 
him as in European society. 

This may be explained by the large 
admixture of Berber blood amongst 
them, their ^a^ow — ^the Chaouia — being 
unmistakably a dialect of that lan- 
guage. 

The circle of Ain-Beida is full of 
Roman remains. In the town are 
many vaults, which probably served as 
Silo8 for storing grain ; one in the Cure's 
house is still perfect, and has its stone 
door in working order. 

[From Ain-Beida there is a service 
of diligences thrice a week to Ain- 
KhencJUa, distant 108 kil. and 95 kil. 
from Batna. 

The road passes close to the ruins of 
Kasr Ba^hai, the ancient Bagaia ; a 
city whicn had already attained con- 
siderable importance during the Im- 
perial era, as is proved by numerous 
inscriptions. During the time of St. 
Augustine it was one of the African 
cities in which Christianity had attained 
the most progress. Several councils 
were held here ; but religious dissensions 
soon began to produce their destructive 
effect ; the Donatists burnt the Basilica 
and committed the sacred books to the 
flames. Solomon was charged by Jr" 
tinian to re-establish order in Afr 
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One of his captains, Grantham, sent to 
operate in Mount Aor^, established 
his camp at Ba^aia ; Procopius says 
that it was then in rains. It is prob- 
able that the Byzantines then built or 
restored the immense fortification, the 
trace of which is still entire. It con- 
sists of an irregular quadrilateral figure, 
the sides varying in length fi^m 770 to 
1227 feet, with round towers at three 
of the angles, and a sauare one at the 
fourth. The wall is rurther strength- 
ened at irregular distances by square 
salient towers. On the N. W. side is a 
second enclosure or citadel ; near the 
W. angle are the remains of a Moham- 
medan mosque, decorated with ancient 
columns still standing. 

The identity of Ain Khenchla with 
the ancient Mascula admits of no doubt ; 
its distance from known points would 
prove the fact, even had not an inscrip- 
tion been found recording that, about 
A.D. 370, Publius Csecina Albinus re- 
built the town which before had been 
destroyed. 

This interesting inscription has thus 
been restored : — 

Pro splendore felicinm sadculoram domino- 
rum nostrum Valentiniani et Valentis sem- 
£er Augustorum . . . atse ... ve . . . . oroni 
[ascolA a fUndamentis constraxit (atqne 

dedicavit) Pnblilius Caeionius Gaecina Al- 
binos vir cliuissimus consularis sexfasculis 
provlncisB Numiditt Constantinse. 

Mascula is more famous in ecclesiasti- 
cal than in profane history. Several 
of its inhabitants are celebrated in 
Roman martyrology, especially Archini- 
mus, who was condemned to death by 
Genseric. Its Bishop Clarus attended 
the Council of Carthage in a.d. 255. 
Another, Donatus, ceded to the perse- 
cutions of Florus, proconsul of the 
district, and revealea the place where 
the holy books had been concealed. He 
was the first of the recreant bishops 
who was interrogated by Secundus 
Tigisitanus on the subject, before the 
Council of Cirta in 305. Another 
bishop, Januarius, was exiled by Hun- 
eric in 494, and a second of the same 
name assisted at the Council of Car- 
thage in 525. 

'Hie value of Mascula as a strategic 
position, situated, as it is, in a wide and 



fertile plain just beyond the northern 
slopes of the Aur& Mountains, has 
always been recognised. It is probably 
here that Solomon placed his camp 
during his second expedition, and there 
is reason to believe that it is the Malich, 
the scene of one oi the battles of Sidi 
Okba. 

After the first Arab invasion it 
was still inhabited. £l-Adouani thus 
alludes to it: — "At the foot of the 
mountains of Amanora there are three 
cities, Baghai, Khenchla, and Guessas, 
inhabited by Christians, each one sur- 
rounded by vast gardens, irrigated 
by the waters descending from Dj. 
Mahmel." 

Khenchla has now been created an 
European centre of colonisation, chief 
place of a circle, with a Commandant- 
sup^rieur. Bureau Arabe, and a con- 
siderable garrison. Colonists have been 
attracted to the spot not only by its fine 
climate, resembling very much that of 
Provence, but by concessions of from 
25 to 40 hectares of land given by the 
State. The great fertility of the soil, 
its proximity to vast forests, and the 
mineral riches of its mountains ought to 
secure the prosperity of this fine though 
distant settlement. 

To these advantages may be added 
its position, midway between Batna and 
Tebessa, and in close proximity to the 
openings of the various valleys which 
traverse the Aur^s. It was made the 
centre for supplying the armies of 
General Herbillon in 1847, and of Gene- 
ral St. Amaud in 1850, in their expe- 
ditions against the Nememchas.] 

147 kil. Meskiana, From Ai'n-Beida 
to this point the road passes through 
fine scenery, plains alternating with 
hills, thickly covered with o& and 
Aleppo pine. Meskiana is a fertile 
oasis created by the river of the same 
name, where 6 or 8 farms have been 
established. There is an hotel and 
caravanserail where the traveller can 
lodge ; the latter is the better of the two. 

Beyond, cultivation ceases almost 
entirely, and the road lies over vast 
undulating plains of alpha and arte- 
misia. 

156 kil. Halloufa. A small and 
dirty roadside auberge. 
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186 kil. Oued eUHamniam. At the 
source of this stieam in the mountain 
are thermal springs, slightly sulphure- 
ous, possibly the AqucB Gossaris of the 
Romans. 

190 kil. Oued Youks. More correctly 
Okes or Boii-okeSy corruption of the 
Latin ctqtias or aqiue. This stream 
rises from a beautiM cave in the moun- 
tains. It is of great size, and has 
often served as an impregnable retreat 
to the Arabs in time of war. 

200 kil. Ain-Chabro. Large spring 
on 1. of road ; on the rt. are the ruins of 
a Roman form, and about 5 kil off, on 
the lower slopes of the mountain, the 
remains of the Roman city Ad Mercu- 
riam; one house only wants the wood- 
work to be quite perfect. 

210 kU. Tebesm. 2902inhab. 2950 
feet above the sea. The last time the 
author visited Tebessa, there was a 
small and exceedingly dirty hotel. 

Seat of a Commandant -sup^rieur, 
Bureau Politique, telegraph and post. 

We have no certain information as 
to the date of the first foundation of 
Tebessa; neither Strabo nor Pliny 
makes mention of it, and its name 
appears for the first time in Ptolemy. 
It is not probable, therefore, that its 
existence as a Roman station could 
have preceded the reign of Vespasian 
(70-79). Situated on the high plateaux 
which command both the Sahara and 
the Tell, its position, fi-om a strategic 
point of view, was the most advan- 
tageous which it is possible to conceive. 
In the reign of Hadrian (123), the im- 
perial government thought it advisable 
to connect it with Carthage by a great 
highway, which work was carried out 
by the III. Legion Augusta, under the 
direction of Metilius Secundus, lieu- 
tenant of the emperor; the record of 
this work still exists — 

IMP. CABSAB 

DIVI. NEBVAE. NIPOS 

DIVI. TBAIANI. PABTHICI. F. 

TBAIANV8. HADBIANVS 

AVO. PONT^ MAX. TBIB. 

POT. VII COB. Ill 
VIAM. A. OABTHAOINE 
THEVESTEN. JTBAVIT. 

PEB. LEO. III. AVO. 

P. MBTILIO. SECVNDO 

LEO. AVO. PB. PB. 



Another inscription gives the exact 
distance, 191 miles 700 paces. It 
formed also the junction of the roads 
to Cirta, Hippone, Lambessa and Tacape 
(mod. Gabes). It was probably also an 
entrepdt for the commerce of Central 
Africa as well as for the produce of the 
country. 

Christianity was introduced into 
Carthage about a.d. 150, and Theveste 
was probably one of the first. places to 
follow the example of the African 
metropolis. Four bishops are recorded 
as having ruled over the church here, 
of whom the first assisted at the 
council of Carthage, presided over by 
St. Cyprian. Their names ai'e : — 
Lucius . . A.D. 255 
Romulus . . ,, 349 

Urbicus . . ,,^11 

Felix . . ,,484 

St. Maximilian and St. Crispin suf-^ 
fered martyrdom here, the former under' 
the proconsulate of Dion, the latter 
under Diocletian. St. Optat records that 
a Donatist council assembled at The- 
veste in A.D. 350. 

In 428 and 429 Hippone was be- 
sieged by the Vandals, and it was 
during this period that St. Augustine 
died. The Count Boniface subse- 
quently signed a treaty abandoning to 
the Vandals the three Mauritanias and 
Numidia "W. of the Ampsagas (mod. 
Oued el-Kebir). In 443 a second treaty 
was concluded at Carthage between 
Qenseric and Valentinian, by which 
the Vandal king restored to the Empe- 
ror of the West the three Mauritanias 
and Western Numidia in exchange for 
Eastern Numidia and other provmces, 
and from this moment Theveste be- 
came part of the Vandal kingdom. 

It soon fell into insignificance and 
disappeared from history until restored 
by the Byzantine armies. Solomon, 
successor of Belisarius, was the second 
founder of Theveste, which he fortified, 
as he did other cities in Mons Aurasius 
(Aures) and elsewhere, and enclosed it 
within ramparts and towers, the tracing 
of which exists to the present day ; the 
citadel, containing the modem town, is 
as imposing in appearance as when 
built 13 centuries ago. 
^A very interesting inscription in 
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of the openings of the triumphal arch 
records this fact, and is the only one 
hitherto found in Algeria making any 
allosion to the Yandals — 

»fi Nuto divino felicissimis temporibua 
pusimorutn dominorum 
nostrorum JuBtiniani et Theodorae 
AxxgiLStortm, post abscisos ex Afirica 
Vandalog extinctamque par Solomonem 
gloriosisaiffio magistro militum ex 
consolte Praefecto Libyae ac patricio 
nniversam Maurusiam gentem 
"proyidentia ejuad&m aeminentissimi 
viri Theveste civitaa a/undamen<i« 
aediflcata est 

Belisarius had hardly quitted Africa 
when insurrection broke out in the 
south. Solomon resisted bravely for 4 
years, but was killed before the walls 
of Tebessa in 543 A.D., after which the 
history of the place is enveloped in 
obscurity during the time that it formed 
part of the Eastern empire. 

Then came the Arab invasion under 
Okba ben Nafa, and Abdulla ben 
Djaffer, which destroyed the last trace 
of Greek supremacy, and converted 
Mauritania and Numidia to the religion 
of El-Islam. During the Mohammedan 
domination Tebessa partook of the 
vicissitudes of the dynasties which at 
various times held the district, and 
finally submitted to a French column 
under General Randon in 1842, although 
it was not until 1851 that it was per- 
manently occupied. 

Tebessa is situated at about 18 kiL 
from the Tunisian frontier, north of the 
mountains of Bou Rouman, which en- 
close the basin of the Oued Chabro, an 
affluent of the Oued Meskiana. It has 
an abundant water supply, and is sur- 
rounded by most beautiful gardens. In 
front is an immense plain watered by 
numerous streams flowing into the Oued 
Chabroa, which winds along the bottom 
of the valley. 

The modem town is contained within 
the walls of the ancient Byzantine 
citadel, which, however, occupies but a 
small portion of the ancient city. Its 
high walls flanked with towers are still 
in a tolerably good state of preservation, 
and are evidently built of still older 
materials. 

It is almost square in form, the peri- 
meter being about 1070 metres in ex- 



tent. The walls are built of large cut 
stones, and it is strengthened by 14 
square towers, of which 4 are at the 
angles, and the rest ii'regularly distri- 
buted between them. The height of 
the walls varies from 5 to 10 metres ; 
that of the towers from 10 to 12, and 
the thickness of the masonry from 2 to 
2*50. It has three gates, the Bab el- 
Kedim^ or old gate, tne Bah el-Djedid, 
or new gate, and the Bab el-Kasha, or 
gate of the citadel, which forms the 
entrance to the new quarter occupied 
by the troops. The first of these is also 
called the gate of Solomon ; the second 
is formed by the arch of Caracalla. 

The whole country round is covered 
with Roman remains, proving not only 
the great extent of Roman colonisation, 
but the high state of civilisation that 
prevailed under their rule, neither of 
which are at all likely to be approached 
in modem days. Amongst the ancient 
monuments in and around the town 
itself are — 

The Temple of Jupiter. It is situated 
within the present cnceirUe^ and is of the 
Corinthian order, 45 ft. 9 in. long, in- 
cluding the pronaos, by 26 ft. 3 in. 
broad. The material of the main build- 
ing is compact limestone. Each side is 
strengthened by four pilasters, and in 
front is the portico supported by six 
monolithic columns of marble, four of 
which are in front It is raised on a 
basement or podium 12 feet high, in 
which are 3 vaults now filled up, and 
access to the temple is attained by a 
handsome flight or cut stone steps. 

The entablature is not of a regular 
form, the architrave and frieze forming 
one height ; over the columns And pil- 
asters are panels ornamented by hue- 
ranes or ox skulls. The intermediate 
spaces are occupied by panels highly 
sculptured. This is immediately crowned 
by the cornice, above which is a highly 
ornamented attic, now about equtd in 
height to the entablature. No doubt, 
it had a cornice, which has disappeared. 
In the panels between the htLcranes are 
eagles holding thunderbolts, on either 
side of which are serpents and branches 
with trilobate leaves. On the attic, 
the vertical panels over the columns 
and pilasters have trophies of armour, 
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and the oblong ones alternately gar- 
lands and double horns of plenty. 

The attic on the front has no sculp- 
ture, and this was doubtless intended 
to receive marble slabs with a dedica- 
tory inscription. The soffits between 
the columns are everywhere richly deco- 
rated, and between the two central 
columns is the head of Jupiter Tonans. 
It was originally surrounded by an 
enclosure waU, the gate of which now 
actually serves as the front door of the 
mosque opposite. 

This building has been put to many 
uses since the French occupation; at 
first it was a soap manufactory, then 
the Bureau du Oiniej subsequently a 
prison, and a canteen ; an«L finally it 
was converted into the parish church, 
a dome being added, a bell perched on 
the top, and the interior supplied with 
ecclesiastical fittings in the worst style 
of the g6nie militaire. Happily the 
dome fell in, and the building is now 
unused for any purpose. It is greatly 
to be desired that the hideous modem 
additions may be removed, and the 
temple restored to its original beauty. 

The triumphal arch of Caracalla is a 
really magnificent monument of the 
description called qvAidrifrons, each &ce 
representing an ordinary single arch of 
triumph. The only other known speci- 
mens of the kind are the arch of Janus 
Quadrifons, at Rome, much inferior to 
this both in size and beauty, and the 
great arch at Tripoli. There is also an 
imperial medal in existence containing a 
similar arch, dedicated to Domitian. 
This monument is built of lar^e blocks 
of cut stone. A pair of Corinthian mono- 
lithic disengaged columns flank each 
arch, behind which are pilasters. Each 
column stands upon its own pedestal, 
and not, as is usually the case in Afri- 
can monuments, upon one common to 
each pair of columns. 

The soffits supported by these, and 
also the central ceiling, were richly 
decorated. The entablature is com- 
posed of a highly ornate architrave, 
with rounded leaves at the angles, 
above which is a cornice. There is also 
a lofty Meze, as though for the recep- 
tion of an inscription, and this also is 
surmounted by a cornice. 



Above the north facade is a small 
building, intended as a niche to con- 
tain a bust or statue ; the semicircular 
base is still in place. It is fronted by 2 
isolated columns, with corresponding 
pilasters on the right and left of the 
niche. The whole is covered with 
a flat roof, with a plain architrave 
and cornice on the outside. Another 
was probably built on the S. side ; in- 
deed, but for the inscription on the 
inside, one would be tempted to believe 
that there must have been one above 
each fiu^e. The head of a bust, 
evidently belonging to this niche, and 
supposed to be that of Septimius 
Severus, was found in the neighbour- 
hood and is now preserved in the 
Engineers' office at Constantino. 

From the inscriptions on the interior 
we learn the history of the building. 
There was a rich mmily of Tebessa 
represented by three brothers, Cornelius 
Fortunatus, Cornelius Quintus and 
Cornelius. Egrilianus. The last of these 
commanded the 14th legion, Gemina, 
and died leaving all his property to his 
two brothers on cei-tain conditions. 
The first was that they should erect a 
triumphal arch surmounted by two 
tetrastyles, enclosing statues of the two 
Augusti. In the fonim also were to be 
placed statues of the divine Severus 
and of the goddess Minerva. 250,000 
sesterces were to be expended on these 
works. A further sum of 250,000 
sesterces were to be devoted to affording 
gratuitous baths to the inhabitants in 
the public tJiermcBf and lastly 170 lbs. 
of suver and 14 lbs. of gold were to be 
deposited in the Capitol for a purpose 
which is not clear from the inscription. 
The days available for public baths are 
recorded in another inscription, on the 
opposite side of the arch. 

On each facade, above the ai'ch, was 
a tablet containing a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion. The western one was in honour 
of Julia Domna, wife of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus, and mother of the 
two Emperors Caracalla and Geta. 

The key of the arch below is deco- 
rated with an eagle holding thunder- 
bolts, supporting a medallion out of 
which rises a female bust, wearing a 
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high mural crown, typical, perhaps, of 
Jmia Domna herself or of Rome. 

Septimius Sevems died in a.d. 211, 
and the two Augosti mentioned in the 
testament were evidently Caracalla and 
Geta. Caracalla murdered his brother 
in 212, conseauently the date of the 
testament is fixed between those two 
years, though the execution of the work 
may have been a little later. The east 
fa9ade bears a dedication to Septimius 
Severus himself. It has a medallion 
similar to that on the W. front, of a 
warrior in armour, resting on a head of 
the Medusa, representing probably Sep- 
timius Severus himself, and the terror 
which his countenance was supposed 
to inspire. It runs as follows : — 

DIVO . PIG . SEVERO . PATBT 
IMP. CAES. M. AVRELI . SEVEBI . AlTTOIf IKI . 
PII. FELIGI8 . AVO. ARAB. ADIAB. PABTH. MAX. 

BBIT. 
MAX. GEBM. MAX. PONT. MAX. TBIB. POT XVII. 

IMP. II. 
COS. nil. PBOOOS. P.P. 

The southern inscription is illegible ; 
it is believed to have been in honour of 
Caracalla ; and the northern one is 
wanting, and, if ever executed at all, 
was probably in honour of Geta to com- 

Elete the series. The two other medal- 
ons are obliterated. 
The partial destruction of this arch 
may date from the 6th century, when 
the city was deserted by its inhabitants 
and sacked by the Numidians ; but its 

Preservation at all was undoubtedly 
ue to Solomon having so traced the 
walls of the citadel as to adopt it as the 
principal entrance gate. 

One of the most interesting ruins in 
Algeria is that of the great basilica of 
Theveste. It is situated about 600 
yards N.E. of the modem town, and 
consists of a vast edifice, 213 ft. long 
by 72 broad, enclosed within a wafl 
588 feet long by 127 broad, strength- 
ened at intervals by square towers, only 
two of which remain. 

The principal entrance to the en- 
closure is to the S. W. The arch is quite 
entire, but the numerous subsidiary 
buildings in the court are razed to the 
ground, except where they seem to form 
actually part of the main structure. 

The masonry throughout is of im- 



mense blocks of stone, carefrilly cut 
and adjusted almost without the ase of 
mortar ; nevertheless, it bears unmis- 
takable evidence of having been con- 
structed at various epochs. The original 
building, however, was evidently the 
Roman basilica, pretty exactly as Yit- 
ruvius describes it with a nave and 
two aisles, the farther end being 
furnished vdth a semicircular apse. 

The reader need hardly be reminded 
that the ancient Basilica was a court of 
justice, the praetor or principal judge 
was seated in the apse, with assessors 
on either side. A railing separated this 
from the nave, and according to Yitru- 
vius, the lateral aisles were surmounted 
by ^dleries looking into the nave. This 
peculiar form was so perfectly adapted 
for Christian worship that it was at once 
adopted by the Western Church. The 
bishop took the place of the prsetor in 
cathedra^ and his subordinates in the 
hierarchy those of the assessors. • The 
altar, like the pedestal and statue of 
the god amon^ the ancients, was situ- 
ated before hmi, separating him from 
the congregation collected m the nave 
and aisles ; the gallery above the latter 
became the clerestory, and the open 
court in front the narthex, in wmch 
the unbaptized remained during the 
performance of religious ceremonies. 

The access to this building is by a 
flight of 13 steps of unec^ual width, 
the greater number of which are de- 
stroyed, leading into the peristyle by 
three doors, a large one in the middle 
and a smaller one on each side. This 
court must have been most imposing. 
It was surrounded by an arcade, each 
side supported by four columns, between 
which were pedestals, probably destined 
for statues ; the central portion was 
open to the sky, and in it was an ele- 
vated basin or fountain, the whole re- 
sembling very much in design the court 
of a Moorish house of the present day. 

From the right or east wall of this 
were doors leading into two small 
chambers, one of which was the baptis- 
tery, the font being still tolerably 
perfect in the centre of the floor. The 
other chamber is of irregular shape, 
having been added to at a subsequent 
period. 
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Beyond this comes the main body of 
the building, entered by three doors. 
It is separated by ranges of double 
columns into nave and two aisles. 
These columns are of grey granite, 
i^hite marble and blue limestone ; they 
are broken for the most part into nume- 
rous fragments ; the shafts of some are 
entire, as are most of the capitals, and 
the bases of all remain in their original 
position. These show that there was 
a double range ; a large shaft with a 
square base, and a smaller one with a 
round base touching it, towards the 
aisles ; the one no doubt supported the 
roof of the nave, the other that over 
the aisles. 

It is easy to recognise the period of 
the Pagan Emperors ; a later epoch, 
with a certain amount of Christian art, 
and ultimately a period of absolute 
decadence, probably the last time that 
Christians worked in this country. 
The first is marked by Corinthian col- 
umns, the capitals of which are in the 
most correct form, and the shafts of 

Eolished marble and granite, and of a 
eauty which would only have been 
marred by fluting. The second is re- 
presented by fragments of fluted and 
spiral columns, the capitals of which 
were richly decorated with foliage ; and 
lastly, there are rough productions in 
stone, out of aU keeping with the rest 
of the building, the capitals of which 
bear grotesque representations of fishes, 
perhaps used as the symbol of Christ. 

At the extreme north end is an apse, 
raised above the level of the nave, with 
three steps on which to mount to it. 
On either side is a square chamber, 
corresponding to the termination of the 
aisles. From the first to the fourth 
pillars on each side, and a^in across 
from the fourth on one side to the 
fourth on the other, are grooves to re- 
ceive a railing, showing that this part 
was divided off with the apse to form, 
perhaps, at first the praetor's court, and 
subsequently the sacrarium ; in the 
centre of this space is an oblong vault, 
or cavity. The whole of the floor is 
covered with tesselated pavements of 
very elegant designs and admirable 
execution. These are almost perfect in 
condition, and have been judiciously 



covered over with a layer of earth to 
protect them from injury. 

Descending from the east side aisle 
by a flight of about thirteen steps is a 
chapel of the form of a trefoil inscribed 
within a square. 

From the north and south apses ai'e 
communications with' small lateral 
chambers right and left, and from the 
south one there is access through a 
small anteroom to a sepulchral chamber 
beyond; the front of each apse was 
arched, the arches supported on each 
side by columns of green marble. 

In the centre of the square contained 
between them was what appears to be 
the foundation of an altar ; the walls 
were covered, for a part at least of their 
height, with a mosaic of the richest 
marbles, porphyry, and serpentine, so 
disposed as to form either pictorial 
designs or geometric patterns, while 
the ceiling was a mosaic of glass, quan- 
tities of tesserae, both coloured and gilt, 
having been found amongst the debris. 

This building was probably an addi- 
tion, subsequent to the erection of the 
main body of the basilica. It is also 
certain that it must have replaced a 
still older structure, as traces of tesse- 
lated pavement were found 4 feet below 
the actual floor. 

A large sarcophagus of marble, with 
Christian figures rudely sculptured, was 
found at the bottom oi the stairs. 

In the sepulchral chamber above 
mentioned was found a tesselated pave- 
ment, containing four inscriptions re- 
cording the interment of individuals 
beneath them. One is that of Palla- 
dius, Bishop of Idicra, near Girta (Con- 
stantine), vmo died here on his return 
from the Council of Carthage, under 
Huneric, in 484. This inscription was 
headed by a cross, having in the lower 
right hand angle the letter Omega. It 
is curious to observe that the corre- 
sponding one on the left hand does not 
contain the Alpha, as is usually the 
case. It has been said that this was 
owing to the isjd of the bishop having 
died out of his own diocese. The tomb 
was opened, thus destroying the inscrip- 
tion, but the bishop's skeleton was 
found perfectly preserved after 14 
centuries. It rested on a bed of laurel 
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leaves, and its brown hair was un- 
decayed. These venerable remains are 
preserved in the church of Tebessa. 

Another tomb was opened, that of 
Marcella, and in it were found perfectly 
preserved bones, and light hair. The 
inscription was also necessarily de- 
stroyed, but the others (three in num- 
ber) were allowed to remain intact. 

There were various buildings, pro- 
bably cells or shops, outside and 
against the main structure, and the 
whole was surrounded by a strong waU, 
flanked at intervals witn towers, like a 
vast fortified convent. This it doubt- 
less was during the later years of its 
existence, but unfortunately its history 
is entirely unknown, and its original 
destination, or at least the destination 
of the older portion of it, must remain 
a matter of conjecture. 

From a careful study of the archi- 
tecture of this building, however, the 
grand simplicity of its design and the 
richness ot its materials, it is difficult 
to believe that the earlier portions of 
it could have been built after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Theveste, 
when art was already in its decadence. 
The presumption is strong, that it could 
not have been commenced later than 
the end of the 1st, or beginning of the 
2d century ; this would make it older 
than almost any of the Roman monu- 
mentsof Algeria, as itcei*tainly was supe- 
rior to most of them in elegance and sim- 
plicity, though less florid in decoration. 

Roman AqitMuct of Ain-el'Bled, 
The spring of Atn-el-BUdj which 
affords 2000 litres of water per minute, 
furnishes the town with water, and 
irrigates the gardens to the N. and E. 
It is brought to the town in a massive 
Roman aqueduct, 900 metres long, pass- 
ing over a bridge of the same period. 
There is a second Roman aqueduct, 
that of Ain-Chela, 

Within the town is a Roman house 
still used as a habitation. It is of 
great size, and was probably the palace 
of some important personage. Half of 
it is buried under the soil, and the 
absence of all exterior openings of the 
same date as its erection, except the 
entrance, now bricked up, induces the 
belief that it had an interior court. 



Outside the gate of Solomon, on the 
verge of the ravine which divided 
ancient Theveste into two equal parts, 
are the remains of a theatre, now 
entirely overgrown with grass, and of 
no particular interest. It was about 
170 ft. in diameter, and nearly circular 
in form. 

Of the forum no trace now remains. 
It occupied the site of the present 
esplanade planted with trees, in front 
of the modem citadel. 

What cannot foil to strike the tra- 
veller with astonishment, is the enor- 
mous amount of beautifully cut stones 
of great size, lying about in every 
direction; not only are the Byzantine 
fortifications, the modem French Kas- 
ha, and half the houses in the town 
built of them, but even the garden en- 
closures around, and the ground is full 
of them wherever excavations are made. 

About 600 metres to the south of the 
town is the Mai^bout or Zaouia of Sidi- 
Abd-er-Rahman, who is supposed to 
have founded it. 

There are many other Roman ruins 
of interest in the circle of Tebessa, and 
on Djebel Mistiri, west of the town, and 
extending as far as Djebel Youkous, 
are a number of megalithic tombs of a 
circular form. They are about 100 in 
number, situated in a single line, the 
right of which rests on the rains of a 
Byzantine tower. The largest is about 
11 feet 3 inches high, and from 12 to 
30 feet in diameter. They differ from 
those of Foum Kosentina by being built 
in successive and gradually decreasing 
courses, without any single covering 
stone ; they rather resemble the Med- 
rassen and the tombs in its vicinity. 

[Excursions may be made from 
Tebessa to the following places : — 

1. Soumat-el-Khenegf situated about 
9 kil. S. of Berzegan, on the ancient 
Roman road between Theveste and 
Capsa. This is the mausoleum of C. 
Julius Dexter, a standard-bearer, who 
lived in a farm near Teriana. 

2. Souma berU-el-Abrif the minaret 
of the chiefs daughter, 60 kilometres 
from Tebessa, on the last northern 
sdopes of Djebel Foua. This is a very 
interesting monument, in a good state 
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of preservation, and though it contains 
no inscription, it is believed by the Arabs 
to be the resting-place of the celebrated 
Kahina, chieftainess of the Aur&s, the 
legend re^rding whom is given at p. 
296. It IS certainly a Roman manso- 
leum of a very ordinary type, and of a 
date much anterior to that of Kahina. 

3. Feidjet el-Ghousa. Situated at 
50 kil. S. of Tebessa, in the plain of 
Bou-Djebel. This is a tumulary monu- 
ment, surmounted by a double inscrip- 
tion, showing that it was erected by 
two brothers to the memory of their 
father and mother. 

4. But by far the most interesting 
excursion is one across the Tunisian 
frontier to Hydray the ancient Ammse- 
dara, where still exists one of the most 
important triumphal arches in North 
Africa. The distance is about 22 miles, 
but the traveller should not attempt to 
make the journey without the permis- 
sion of the Commandant Superieur, 
and a proper escort ; he will require to 
take everything he may require in the 
shape of food with him, as neither pro- 
visions nor accommodation are pro- 
curable. 

The arch in question is a very hand- 
some one, the peculiar feature of which 
is the unusual height of its entablature, 
which is half the height of the columns. 
On the frieze is the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

IMP. CAES. L. SEPTIMIO . SEVEBO . PERTINACl 
. AVO. P.M. TRIB. POT. III. IMP. V. 0O8. II. PP. 
PABTHICO . ABA . BICO . £T PABTHIOO . 
AZIABBNICO . DD. PP.] 
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This is a journey which we do not 
recommend to the general traveller. 
Any one undertaking it must be con- 
tent to put up with a little rough life, 
to take his provisions with him, and 
carry his own tent ; above all, he must 
not attempt it vdthout having obtained 
the permission of the Commandant 
Superieur of Tebessa, as along the 
frontier line the Spahis keep a very 
strict watch over strangers who are 
not properly recommended, and the 
traveller seen under such circumstances 
would inevitably be sent back under 
escort to the nearest military station. 

Still, if one is able to dispense with 
the comforts of civilisation for a few 
days, he will find the journey a most 
interesting one, from an archeeological 
point of view. 

After leaving Tebessa, the road goes 
nearly N. , crossing the plain of Tebessa. 

5 kil. The Roman, or perhaps By- 
zantine ruins of JKTiooshcuia, a con- 
siderable post. 

8 kil. At the foot of the mountain 
the spring and ruins of El-Kissa, 
Kumerous tombstones have been found 
here, and amongst them a large pro- 
portion belongmg to centenarians. 
Several hundred yards from the ruins 
is a handsome monumental tomb, in a 
very good state of preservation. 

The road now passes over picturesque 
but desolate mountains of limestone. 
At 

13 kil. Atn-Azouagha, there is a 
beautiful spring of clear water. 

26 kil. Bar^' Kaid El-Akhdar, the 
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residence of the Raid of that name, a 
large stone building like a caravan- 
serail, where there is a little cultiva- 
tion, and where the traveller can lodge 
in case of necessity. The road now 
emerges into a long dreary plain, 
covered with artemisia and rosemary, 
and follows the Tunisian frontier at a 
distance of a few miles. 

32 kil. Birket-el Faros (Lake of the 
Mare) an extensive swamp, very deep 
in the centre. Buins of Koman posts 
every few miles along the rte. 

40 kiL Djebel boti-Jagar or boti^ 
Djaibart an isolated hill through which 
the frontier passes. E. of it is a very 
remarkable flat hill, called £1-Ealaa or 
Kalaat es-Sanan, which from this point 
exactly resembles a gigantic martello 
tower perched on the top of a moun- 
tain. 'In a depression on the summit 
is a Tunisian town, the ancient capital 
of the Harars, which now does a brisk 
trade in supplying the Arabs of Algeria 
with powder and other contraband 
articles. The road to £1-Ealaa is by a 
narrow path in the rock, accessible 
only on foot. 

The name Kalaat es-Sanan is de- 
rived from that of the first Mohamme- 
dan chief who governed the country, 
Hannach bin Abdulla es-Sanani, a 
native of Sanaa in Arabia Felix. This 
mountain is said to contain iron ore, 
but it has not been explored. 

62 kil. El-Meridj. A Smala of 
Spahis, 2300 ft. above the sea, and first 
of a chain of frontier stations which 
extend to the sea E. of La Calle. It 
is an immense fortified enclosure, with 
quarters for the European commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, to- 
gether with stables for the Spahis' 
horses. The Spahis themselves live 
outside in tents, and cultivate the land 
allotted to them. There are about 70 
Spahis and 5 European officers. It 
has an abundant water supply and an 
excellent garden, but the climate is 
exceedingly unhealthy in summer, and 
during 2 or 3 months every year the 
garrison has to be removed to Tebessa. 
There is a canteen in the fort, at which 
provisions can be obtained, but tra- 
vellers properly recommended by the 
Commandant of Tebessa are sure to 



meet with a cordial reception from the 
officers stationed here. 

From El-Meridj the direct road to 
Souk-AhrcLS is by Aln-Gtiettar, con- 
tinuing along the frontier, but with 
the exception of that fort there is not 
much to interest the traveller here. 
Ain-Guettar, like £1-Meridj, is a 
Smala of Spahis, 20 kil. S.E. of Souk- 
Ahras, celebrated as being the place 
where the first act in the insurrection 
of 1871 took place. 

On the 22d of January 1871 the 
Commandant detailed several of his 
men for service in France. They mur- 
mured, refused to obey, and on the 
23d, after a coimcil, 93 of them struck 
their tents and left. Subsequently 
they murdered one of their European 
non-commissioned officers, and joined 
the Arabs in attacking Souk-Ahras. 

Near it is Taouraf the ancient Tagura, 
where are numerous interesting Roman 
remains ; as, indeed, there are all over 
the country. In no part of Algeria 
had the Roman sway taken so deep a 
root as in this province. 

Instead of taking the direct road, we 
advise the traveller to make a detour 
to the N.W. for the purpose of visiting 
the interesting rains of Mdcwur<mch, 
Tifeah and Kkamisa. But to do this 
he ought to provide himself with a 
tent, unless he is assured beforehand 
that there will be Arab encampments 
in which he can pass the night. 

Starting from El-Meridj the track — 
for road there is none — ^passes over a 
plain swarming with game and wild 
animals — hares, hyenas, jackals, wild 
boar, partridges, poules de Carthage 
(smaller bustsuxi), quails, etc., while in 
the more distant hills are red deer in 
considerable numbers, though ex- 
tremely wild. 

In front are seen four or five isolated 
peaks, Djebel Abou Khaderat Djebel 
Kalby Djebel MaadtheTy and Djebel 
Makheiregaj etc. ; while to the rt. is 
Djebel Otumzaj where are many inter- 
esting Roman remains, amongst others 
40 or 50 deep excavations in the rock, 
probably for the purpose of storing 
corn. 

69 kil. Ai7i Esh'Shania. Here a 
beautiful and abundant spring issues 
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from the midst of a thick grove of fig- 
trees at tde foot of a Roman or Byzan- 
tine tower, built probably to protect 
what must have oeen an important 
road between Carthajro and Mascula 
(Ain Khenchla). This is manifest 
from the numerous foundations of 
farms, or wayside establishments, every- 
where seen along the route. A similar 
tower, the Kasr el Ahmer, exists about 
6 m. from the smala of Ain-Guettar, 
the distance between each being one 
day's march. The fortification is about 
30 feet square, the walls being nearly 
60 in. thick, 20 in. on each side of 
solid blocks of cut stone, the interstices 
being filled up with rubble masonry. 
There appears to have been only one 
opening, with the exception of loop- 
holes, a door, onl^ the arch of whioi 
is now visible, the mterior and exterior, 
as far as the spring of the arch, being 
filled up with the debris of the build- 
ing. The tower must have been of 
great height, as 50 ft. of the wall is 
still standing on one side. This is a 
charming spot for a halt of an hour or 
two. 

On leaving this the road passes 
through a defile separating DjebeiKulh 
(Mountain of the Heart) from Djebel 
MtwdtheTy a part of which is through 
a forest of Aleppo pines, and emerging 
from the wooded country enters a plain 
in which flows the salt river of Oued 
Mellegtte. 

79 kiL AiweruU-ed'Diah (more cor- 
rectly Atoun-ed-Diabj the Springs of 
the Jackals), 2390 ft. above the sea, a 
convenient camping place on the rt. 
bank of the OtMd Mellegue, where is a 
fountain of sweet water, the only one 
for miles around. 

On the opposite side of the river is 
seen the conical isolated peak of Kef- 
er-rakhm, and to the right of it Djebel 
MakhHrega, which was visible from 
El-Meridj ; on the top is a curious per- 
foration uke a natural arch. 

After crossing the river the plain is 
sterile, afifording but indifferent pas- 
turage, tin 

91 )aL Anchir Damous, the ruins of 
a considerable Roman town. After 
passing this the country becomes more 
undulating and fertile. Shortly before 



reaching Mdaourouch, on the right side 
of the road, a few dolmens are passed. 

115 kil. Mdaotcroiu^f 3070 ft, above 
the sea, the site of Medaura, one of the 
tQost ancient Roman colonies of Al- 
geria, is admirably situated in a wide 
extent of fertile land, well watered, 
and on the S. side bounded by wooded 
mountains. It is the residence of 
Ham/nw, bin El-Howshat, Kaid of the 
Mahdtala^ who has a well-built bordj 
amongst the ruins, and is extremely 
hospitable to strangers. His official 
residence is at Tifesh, 

The site of the ancient city is well 
marked by ruins covering an immense 
extent of gi-ound, for tne most part 
only foundations of houses built as 
usual of laree cut stones. To the east 
of the Eaias house is a square tomb, 
with pent roof almost complete. It 
consists of 2 storeys, the upper one 
having an arch in the middle and one 
end open, as if half of the roof of the 
lower storey had been used as a terrace 
for the upper room. 

At the extreme W. is another im- 
portant building, perhaps a basilica, 
which cannot well be traced, as it is 
buried nearly as deep as the crown of 
the lower arches. 

But the most important of all is the 
Byzantine fortress or palace, consisting 
of a central keep, a tower on each side 
connected with it by curtains, the inner 
sides of which were probably cloistered, 
and an enclosure behind completing 
the encmUe. 

The building is constructed of much 
older Roman materials : amongst which 
one sees bases and capitals of Corinthian 
columns ; one very perfect bas-relief of 
a Roman in his toga, on the upper tier 
of masoniy in the southern tower ; and 
numerous fragments of sculpture and 
tombstones. 

This building is said to have been 
originally erected by the prefects Gabi- 
nius and by Sabinius. From a bi- 
lingual inscription in Greek and Latin 
over the main entrance, unfortunately 
very much defaced, we have no diffi- 
culty in concluding that, like many 
other similar monuments, it was re- 
stored by the Byzantine General 
Solomon. 
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The inscription has thus been re- 
stored by M. Leon Renier : 

•{• CUM[ A ]BDinOATAE8TTEMPOBI- 

BUS [niSBIM ORITM DOMINORUM NOCSTBORUM 

justiniCani] ET thbod[orae PROVIOENTIA 
8}OLOMOHI8 aLOR10[8l] EX CON8U[LB MAOI8- 
TRI MILITII] IN ET PRAEFECTI ATB^CAJE •{* 

Many tombs lie scattered about, one 
distinctly Christian bears, within a cir- 
cle, the following inscription : — 



hR 



MTTKIVB rVLlVS 

BAROETS NEFOS VIB HONE 

jSTTS VICXIT IN PACE FIDELIS 

ANI8 XJOL HI 3CINU8 . E8 XIII 

DEFOeiTUS EST V IDUS SEP 

TBMBRE8 HIC 8EC. 

Medaura was the birthplace of Apu- 
leius, a philosopher and romancer. The 
most £Eunous of his works extant is the 
**Grolden Ass," an allegorical work in 
eleven books, which contains the beau- 
tiftd story of Cupid and Psyche. He 
was bom A.D. 114, and was the first 
great original thinker produced by 
Numidia, if we except Juba II. who was 
educated at Rome. He subsequently 
settled at (Ea, the modem Tripoli, the 
country of his wife. 

St. Augustine pursued his studies 
here till tne age of 16, when he went 
to attend a course of rhetoric at Car- 
thage. 

The road, after leaving Mda/on/roueik, 
passes over a series of low hills, all 
well cultivated ; but on reaching the 
culminating point, one is quite unpre- 
pared for the magnificent panorama 
which bursts into view. As far as the 
eye can reach, E. and W. , and about 4 
m. across, extends the magnificent 
valley of Tif(Ss^,onecontinuouscomfield, 
without a break, and without the ap- 
parent delineation of a field, or an acre 
of untilled land. Through it winds the 
(hied Tifesky which flows in a westerly 
direction, and, after receiving numerous 
tributaries, eventually becomes the 
Seybouse and falls into the ser at Bone. 
There appears to be no limit to the 
amount of grain which can be produced 
here, and only the iron horse is want- 
ing to carry the produce locked up, to 
an advantageous market On the 



northern side of the plain runs a line 
of mountains parallel to that which the 
traveller has just crossed, and on the 
southern slope of it are the ruins of 

133 kiL Tiftsk, the ancient Tipasa, 
3140 ft above the sea. El-Bekn ro- 
marked that Tifesh was a city of neat 
antiquity, remarkable for the height of 
its buildings and for the extent of its 
ancient ruins. 

When the first Arabs, successors of 
Mohammed, invaded Africa, Tipasa 
resisted them for a long time. It was 
subsequently taken and pillaged, but 
soon sprang up again fix}m its ashes. 
It was destroyed a second time by 
Mousa En-Nasser, and vet once more 
by Moulu Nasser, son of the sovereign 
of Tunis in 1057. 

Although one cannot conceive a finer 
position, the remains of the ancient 
city are by no means so extensive as at 
either Mdaourouch or Ehamisa. The 
only remarkable ruin is that of the 
ancient fortress, built probably by the 
Romans, certainly restored by the 
Byzantines, as several Roman tomb- 
stones are embedded in its walls. It 
is built on a spur of the main range 
gently ascending from the plain, but 
separated from the main range by a 
remarkable ravine, which cuts it off 
like a gigantic natural ditch. Advan- 
tage has been taken of this conforma- 
tion to construct a 'fortified position of 
considerable extent, occupying the 
whole of the sloping face of the hill. 
The interior is built up in massive ter- 
races, the top of all being crowned by 
a citadel. The walls are about 9 fL 
thick, of huge blocks of cut stone, and 
flanked at intervals by square towers. 
The tracing of the whole is perfectly 
visible, though only little remains of 
the walls. 

Besides this, the only other import- 
ant building remaining is one of \mich 
the character cannot be surmised. It 
has one very large arch, but all the cut 
stone facing has disappeared, with the 
exception of a fragment of the soffit of 
the mterior, and two gigantic stones 
forming a cornice on the exterior ; the 
rest are lying around. 

The Raid of Mdaourouch has a bordj 
a shoit distance to the W. , and the 
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tents of the Sheikh of the district, 
Mohammed ben Ahmed, of the Oulad 
Si Motissa, are usually in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is said that at Ouarcej about 4 kil. 
to the S.E., there are numerous dol- 
mens. 

Leaving Tifesh, the road turns to 
the rt., going through the range of 
hills by a narrow and tortuous defile. 
Here are many remains of the ancient 
Roman road leading to 

145 kiL Khamisa, the ancient Thttr- 
bursicum Numidarwn, 3084 ft. above 
the sea. 

The ruins of the ancient city cover 
a vast extent of ground, including 
several hills and the intervening 
valleys on the northern slope of the 
range separating it from Tipasa. It 
rose in terraces of various widths, the 
whole forming an irregular amphi- 
theatre. Gardens no doubt surrounded 
it in all directions, as is manifest from 
the ruins of detached villas, and weUs 
in which the marks of ropes rubbing 
against the stone facings are stUl trace- 
able, and hydraulic works of every 
variety, such as cisterns and aqueducts. 
The city must have been one of 
great importance in point of magni- 
tude, though one sees nothing of the 
exquisite architecture for which Te- 
bessa is so distinguished. 

The principal buildings are : — A tri- 
umphal arch, quite perfect as far as the 
key-stone, through which the road from 
Tipasa entered. It is constructed of 
comparatively small stones, and is not 
particularly elegant 

N. E. of it, and on the slope of the 
highest part of the hiU, is the Basilica, 
wmch must have been an immense 
structui-e built on various levels. It 
is in a very imperfect condition, but 
enough remains to show that its length 
must have been more than 220 ft. Seve- 
ral fragments of huge columns are lying 
close to it. It is now the site of an 
Arab encampment, and the yelping and 
savage attacks of a hundred Arab dogs 
make a visit to it by no means a plea- 
sant operation. 

To the N.W. of this, nearer to the 
head of the main valley, are what 
appear to be the remains of an immense 
lAIgcria.'] 



palace ; and here it was that an inscrip- 
tion was found containing the name of 
the city, thus fixing a site which before 
was doubtful It ran as follows : — 

IMP . CAES . M . AVRELIO . CLAVDIO . 

PIO. FELIOI. AVG. P.M. GOTHICO.M . 

PAllfiiCO . M . TRIB .P.m. COS . II . P. P. 

PRO COS . RESPVB . COLONIAE 

THVBVRS . NVMIDARVM . 

Imperatori Caesan Marco Aurelio 
Claudio Pio Felici Augusto Pontifici 
M.aximo Gothico Maa»mo Parthico 
Maximo trihunitia Totestate III. Co«- 
Buli II. Tatri ^^rice Troccmsuli Res- 
j^lica coloniae ThubursiceTwiwm Nu- 
midarum. 



This inscription is further interesting 
as settling a mooted point of history 
regarding the 2d Consulship of Claudius. 
In it were discovered marble sculp- 
tures of various colours and great 
beauty. Access to the building was by 
a triple arch, now buried in debris as 
far as the spring. 

Lower down, at the base of one of 
the hills, is the theatre, the ground- plan 
of which, and a considerable portion 
of the superstructure, are entire ; the 
stones of the remainder are all lying 
about, and it would neither be a difli- 
cult nor a costly task to reconstruct the 
building exactly as it existed. 

The seats for the spectators are to 
a great extent entire, and not even 
covered with vegetation. Facing this 
is the stage, which, instead of being a 
straight line, is formed by three semi- 
circles which do not actiAlly intersect 
each other, but ai*e separated by small 
spaces. These were probably intended 
to contribute towards the scenic efiect 
of the stage. The facade of the build- 
ing was drawn as a tangent to these 
circles, and fi'om each of them there 
was a door leading out of the building. 
The length of the fa9ade is 175 ft , and 
the interior width of the building 
169 ft 

Between the curved parts of the 
stage and the fagade were 4 small 
chambers opening outwardly. They 
have no openings save the doors. On 
each side of the proscenium are tv^ 

R 
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entrances, throagh one of which passes 
a water conduit. There are also several 
small chamhers, used doubtless for 
theatrical purposes. 

A short distance from this are the 
ruins of what probably were either the 

{mblic baths, or the water source of the 
ower town. A spring of very brackish 
water issues from it, now called Afn^- 
Vahoodie (Spring of the Jew), which 
tradition says was once thermal The 
water is now quite cool, but unpotable. 

All around are numberless founda- 
tions of houses, some of them with a 
few ft of the superstructure remaining, 
sufficient to show that the Roman house 
of that period was very similar to the 
modem Moorish one — ^an open central 
court surrounded by the &mily apart- 
ments. 

There are also numerous tombs in 
every direction in a very perfect con- 
dition. Many carefully record the age 
of the person buried beneath, but none 
the date when he died. Some have 
sculptures asweU as inscriptions, and 
others sculptures only. Most of them 
are headstones marking the vaulted 
tomb below. Some, however, are hand- 
some monumental structures of one or 
two storeys. The best of the headstones 
is on the hill £. of the theatre. It 
represents husband and wife joining 
hands before an altar, below whom are 
two Cupids with reversed flambeaux. 

Another close to it represents a man 
riding on horseback, with the inscrip- 
tion : — 

Q . POMPBIVS 
Q . F . QVIB 

8ATVRMI 

NVS . PIV8 

VIX . AN . LXXXI 

H . S. E . 

It is very remarkable to note the 
great age recorded on these tomb- 
stones. It is by no means rare to find 
the age upwards of a century. 

These ruins have been very little 
explored, and offer a vast field for anti- 
quarian research. 

It is probable that this city had to 
suffer the fate of most others in Africa, 
frequent destruction and rebuilding, as 
wherever excavations are made, the 
ruins of older structures are found below 
existing foundations. 



After the destruction of Carthage, 
B.C. 146, Rome took possession of the 
Punic colonies along ihe coast, and 
made the neighbouring districts into a 
Roman province. It is possible that 
Thubursicum was founded about this 
period. At all events an inscription 
proves that it was rebuilt for the third 
time by Caius Gracchus at the same 
time that he attempted to form a 
Roman colony at Carthage. 

The Arab legend reguxlinff the de- 
struction of Khamisa is as follows : — ^A 
Christian princess of rare beauty, named 
Khamisa, governed the city. Her hus- 
band, Mdaourouch, king of Medaura, 
had repudiated and waged bitter war 
against her. Khamisa, unable to with- 
stand him, learning that the Moham- 
medans had already conquered Hydra, 
Tebessa and Gastal, sent a deputation 
to implore their assistance. Okba lis- 
tened favourably to her petition, took 
Medaura, killed her husband, converted 
her subjects, and made her his favour- 
ite wife. But not trusting too impli- 
citly to the good faith of his new con- 
verts, he took the precaution to demolish 
the fortifications of Khamisa before 
proceeding on one of his expeditions. It 
rebelled notwithstanding, whereupon 
he destroyed the entire city to its foun- 
dations. 

The more probable derivation of the 
name Khamisa is from the fact of a 
great market having been held on the 
spot every Thursday, from the earliest 
times. Nothing is more common than 
fbr places in Algeria to be named after 
the markets. Thus the site of Thubur- 
sicum became Sovk-el-Khamia (the 
market of Thursday) or ETiutnisa. 

Nevertheless, the ancient name sur- 
vived the city for 8 cents. Ihn Chemaa, 
a Tunisian writer of the 15th century, 
recounts in his chronicle that during 
the reign of Abou Faris in 1337, a war 
broke out between that prince and the 
Amir of Bone, when tne former pur- 
sued his enemy as far as TeboursoiLk, 
which is sittuUed in the country of the 
Hanewiha at the source of the Medjerda. 
In front of the ruined city, which 
had a northern aspect, is an amphi- 
theatre of hills, the open side of wnich 
is to the east In this rises the famous 
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river Medjerda (Begradas of the an- 
cients), here a mere thread of water. 
It flows south of Souk'Ahras, enters 
the regency of Tunis, and falls into 
the sea near Utica. 

Through the fertile and picturesque 
valley of the Medjerda, the hills en- 
closing which commence to slope up- 
wards almost from the river's bank, 
lies the way to Souk-Ahras, which is 
29 kil. N.E. of Khamisa. 

174 kil. Smk'Ahras. 2430 inhab. 
The station of a Commandant-supe- 
rieur, justice de paix, gendarmerie, 
cavalry and infantry barracks. Inn : 
Hotel de Tagaste, good. The modem 
town is entirely devoid of interest. It 
is 2067 feet above the sea, and enjoys 
a considerable ti'ade in wool, cereals 
and cattle. It was formerly the seat 
of government of the great tribe of 
Hane^ichay after whose revolt in 1852 
it was created a military post, which 
became the nucleus of the present 
town. Its position, 60 kil. from the 
Tunisian frontier and at the junction 
of the roads from Tunis to Constantine, 
Tebessa and Bone, contributed greatly 
to its prosperity. 

It is surrounded by fine forests ; there 
is abundant water power for mills, and 
other similar industrial establishments ; 
the soil is good, and much of it is 
capable of irrigation ; its clitnate is tem- 
perate and salubrious, so that there is 
every reason to suppose that when 
Souk-Ahras becomes joined to the rail- 
way system of Algeria and Tunis it 
will become one of the most important 
positions in Eastern Algeria. 

In January 1871, after the mutiny 
of the Spahis at Ain-Guettar, the Arabs 
around rose in revolt, burnt the neigh- 
bouring farms, assassinated defenceless 
colonists and invested the town. The 
women, children and sick were put 
into the bordj, the streets were bar- 
ricaded, and every possible precaution 
made for defence. On the evening of 
the 26th the insurgents attacked the 
town, but were driven off after a com- 
bat of two hours. The place was re- 
lieved on the 31st of January, by a 
column from Bone, under command of 
General Pouget. 



Souk-Ahras was only identified as 
the ancient Tagaste by an inscription 
found on the spot, in 1844, when a 
column under General Randon passed 
through the district It seems never 
to have been of great importance, 
though it is mentioned by rliny as 
one of the free cities. It owes its 
renown entirely to having been the 
birthplace of Saint Augustine (Nov. 13, 
A.D. 384), whose father Patricius was a 
peraon of modest rank, a decurion of 
the city, who struggled hard to give 
his son the best education within his 
means. He died when St. Augustine 
was only seventeen years of age, having 
been converted to Christianity by his 
saintly wife, Monica. 

The first years of the Saint's life 
were passed at Tagaste, and at sixteen 
he was sent to Medaura, a city which 
offered greater educational facilities ; 
here he remained a short time, and 
was then sent to continue his studies 
at Carthage, in the school of rhetoric, 
where he soon took the first place. 

In 373 he returned to Tagaste, 
where he taught grammar, and where 
for nine years he lived in a manner to 
cause the most profound affliction to 
his mother, as he tells us in his ** Con- 
fessions." His old schoolfellow and 
life-long friend, Alypius, subsequently 
became Bishop of Tagaste. 

There are many Roman ruins round 
about, but nothing of exceptional in- 
terest. 
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and it is expected that within two 
years it will be open both to Constan- 
tino and Souk-Ahras. In the mean- 
time a diligence runs from Guelma to 
Constantine every evening at 5 o'clock, 
reaching Constantine at 6 a.m. next 
day. To meet this diligence the tra- 
veller must leave Bone by the first train 
in the morning. 

An onmibus meets each train at Du- 
vivier for the porpose of taking travellers 
to douk-Ahras. 

The following will be the stations 
between Guelma and Constantine — 

Medjez Amar. 

Hammam Meskoutin. 

Djebel Thaya (ffaUe). 

Bordj Sabath. 

Cued Zenati 

Ain Re^^ada. 

Ain Abid. 

Bou Nouara. 

El-Khroub. 

Constantine. 
The line starts from the Bond ter- 
minus near the Gate of Hippone, crosses 
the Oued Bou Djemaa, not far from the 
ancient Roman bridge, and follows at 
a ereater or less distance the left 
bamc of the Seybouse, crossing the 
plain of Bone, one continuous sheet 
of cultivation as far as the eye can 
reach. 

11 \aLDitzerville. 186inhab. Named 
after General Monk d'Uzer, at the 
bifurcation of the carriage road from 
Bone to Guelma. 

19. kil. Bandon. The station is at 
about 7 kQ. W. of the village of Bandon ^ 
which was created a commune in 1868. 
Near it is the village of Otied Beshes, 
belonmng to the Soci^t^ G^n^rale 
Algenenne. 

24 kil. M(md(m, 1089 inhab. A 
village surrounded by low earthworks, 
with masonry gates and bastions at 
the four comers. Made an agricultural 
colony in 1848, a village in 1851, and 
a commune in 1861. 

Close to it is Ghuibar hou Aoun, the 
extensive farm of M. Nicholas, with a 
magnificent vineyard. It was here 
that the Irish labourers got out by 
Marshal de MacMahon in 1869 were 
located. The experiment proved a 
complete failure ; none of them under- 



stood a word of French, they could 
not work out of doors during me heat 
of summer ; the position was ill chosen, 
being low and feverish ; some died, 
many were sent home. The last batch 
of them took passage in a vessel which 
was run down by another on entering 
the harbour of Bordeaux, and were 
drowned. 

After leaving Mondovi the line com- 
mences to ascend from the plain of 
Bone, and the country becomes much 
more picturesque. 

30 kiL Barral 680 inhab. So 
called after the general kiUed near 
Bougie in 1850. This village was 
made an agricultural colony in 1841 
and a village in 1851. Pop. 435. 

An antique marble column, with a 
hideous vase-shaped base, has been 
erected " Au brave Capitaine Mesme, 
mort pour la defense de Barral, 15 
Juin 1852." This brave soldier reposes 
under a more suitable monument, a 
plain iron cross, outside the village 
gate. He was killed in heading a 
sortie of Spahis when the village was 
surrounded by the insurgents of 1852. 

41 ML St. Joaeph. Near this is a 
fine property once belonging to General 
Mesanges, now purchai^ by Captain 
Hope. 

48 kiL Oued Frarcth, 

57 kil. Jhwivier. 1149 inhab. A 
pleasantly situated village, whose single 
street is well shaded with ash and beech 
trees. It was created in 1857, and 
named after a general ; it was erected 
into a commune in 1871. It has a 
church, gendarmerie, and a market 
every Sunday, where a considerable 
trade is carried on in wool and cereals. 

[The line will branch off here for 
Souk-Ahras; in the meantime there is 
an omnibus which starts for that place 
on the arrival of each train. The cost 
is — coup4 8 £ ; int^rieur 6 f. ; time 
occupied, 5 hours. The road is an 
extremely picturesque one, and the 
beauty of the scenery will amply repay 
a visit to Souk-Ahras. The miest part 
is the Ou>ed esh-Skaham (River of Fat), 
a deep and densl^ wooded glen, through 
which flows a bright, clear stream ; be- 
yond is the forest of Fedj-el-Mekta, the 
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property of M. Lambert The scenery 
nere is exquisite; there is a sufficient 
diversity of trees mixed with the cork 
to give variety to the tints, while the 
numerous streams descending from the 
mountains, amongst a thick undershrub 
of heather, bracken, broom and may, 
delight both ear and eye in a manner 
not often enjoyed in Africa. 

For a description of Souk-Ahras, see 
p. 243]. 

The line now chances its direction 
almost to due W., stm following the 
left bank of the Seybouse. 

68 kiL Le Nador, Near this is one 
of the zinc mines belonging to the weU- 
known company of Za Vtelle Montagne, 
but it is not a very important estab- 
lishment, and was only purchased to 
avoid competition. 

80kil. FetU. 

85 kil. MilUsiTno, 

89 kiL Guelma. Inn: Hotel Auriel, 
tolerably ffood. A modem French city 
of 5233 inhab. 1203 feet above the 
sea. It is built on the ruins of the 
Roman Kalama, 2 kiL S. of the rt. 
bank of the Seybouse. It is a fortified 
place with a citadel, in which are ex- 
tensive barracks, hospital and other 
military buildings. It is beautifullv 
situated, the streets well planted with 
trees, and charming shady walks out- 
side the walls. 

Kalama is named for the first time 
in history by St. Augustine ; its bishop 
then was Possidius, for 40 years the 
intimate friend of the saint, and sub- 
sequently his biographer. When the 
French took possession of it in 1836, the 
ruins of the ancient enceinte and many 
of the principal buildings were, if not 
entire, at least traceable. The French 
city has been built entirely out of the 
ancient ruins, and all that now remains 
to testify to its ancient splendour are 
the remains of the theatre, fr'agments 
of the baths, and a number of inscrip- 
tions and sculptural stones in the pubuc 
garden in the centre of the town. 

Amongst these is a remarkably in- 
teresting monument, the tombstone of 
a young man 25 years of age, who too 
confidently hoped that his wife would 
have rested beside him. The work is 



rude in point of art, but extremely 
beautiful in conception. It is a mono- 
lith of rose-coloui^ marble, square in 
plan, consisting of a pedestal with cor- 
nice, plinth and baase, supporting a 
crowning part rising on the same pW, 
terminating in an architectural feature 
which has now disappeared. On the 
principal fa9ade the top piece bears a 
circular wreath enclosing two portrait 
busts, in relief, that of the man only 
being completed, the features of the 
woman are not chiselled. The plinth 
has a garland suspended from the cor- 
nice, below which the surface is divided 
vertically for two inscriptions ; that of 
the man only is filled up. 

THU Manibits Sacrum. 
FL NsBTilla YixU Annis viginti novem dieftiu 
quindecim. 

On the left side of the plinth is a 
folding door just shutting, symbolical 
of the terrestrial home wmch is being 
closed for ever. Above the cornice on 
the same side is another one opening, 
representing the life to come. This is 
confirmed by the opposite side, which 
bears on the plinth the figure of a winged 
child with reversed flambeau, while 
above it is a cock crowing, to represent 
the opening day. The cock is standing 
on a figure resembling a loop ; it may 
possibly be intended for a serpent, the 
emblem of immortality. 

The theatre is close to the grain 
market: the steps are still tolerably 
perfect, as is the wall of the building 
around them, and the entrances at each 
side ; but all in front of this semicircle, 
including the proscenium, has disap- 
peared. It was of considerable size, 
and the spectators were able to enjoy a 
beautiful view of the mountains bound- 
ins the valley of the Seybouse. 

The ruins of the baths are in the 
modem citadel: two large arches are 
still entire, and the springs of vaults 
on each side show that me walls in 
which thev are pierced were united into 
a vast hall from which the other cham- 
bers had entrance. The masonry is not 
to be compared in quality to that of 
Khamisay or other ancient cities ; it is 
of rabble, partly of stones and partly of 
bricks, with only the arches, come' 
and bearings of the vaults of cut sto 
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Above each side of the arches appear 
to have been square turrets, the object 
of which is not apparent. Close to 
them were discovered 4 or 5 large 
cisterns in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and near them an abundant 
spring of fresh water; this has been 
led into the cisterns, and they now 
serve to supply the citodel. 

The ruins of a circular temple were 
discovered in the Hue Mogador, with 
an inscription bearing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius (Septimius Severus). 
This has been entirely broken up, and 
the bases and capitals of the columns 
removed to the public garden above 
alluded to. 

There is an important grain and cattle 
market held here every Monday. The 
metage duties during 1873, on tibe grain 
alone, amounted to 130,000 f. 

[At 7 kil. on the old road leading to 
Bone is Hammam-B^rda. A thermal 
s^rin^ gushing out close to the road, 
peldmg 80 litres of water per second. 
The water is quite sweet, and irrigates 
aU the valley through which it flows. 
This was evidently a fi^vourite spot 
with the Romans, as there are ruins of 
baths and other buildings still re- 
maining. ] 

On leaving Guelma the road ascends 
the rt. bank of the valley of the Sey- 
bouse, the railway following the same 
direction; the country is exceedii^gly 
picturesque and fertile, woods of olive 
and other trees alternating with cul- 
tivation and pasture-land. 

74 kil. The road passes to the 1. 
bank of the Seybouse over an iron 
bridge. In this neighbourhood nearly 
all tne forest on the rt. bank has been 
destroyed by fire. 

78i kil. The route here crosses the 
Oued hoU'Hamdan at its junction with 
the Oued Cherfy which henceforth be- 
comes the Seybouse. Close to the 
bridge, on the 1. hand of the road, is a 
large mill and the auberge of St. Cecile, 
where a good meal can be obtained. 

On the opposite side is Medjz Ha- 

marf a fortified camp built by General 

Damr^mont. After the failure of the 

"^st expedition against Constantine, 



Ahmed Bey, hoping to sui-prise the 
French, attacked it at the head of 
10,000 men on the 10th September 
1837. He was repulsed with great 
loss ; and the army starting thence on 
the 1st of October arrived before Con- 
stantine on the 6th, and took that city 
on the 13th. 

The camp, with 750 acres of land, 
was afterwards granted to the Abbe 
Landmann, to form an orphanage, and 
subsequently to the brothers of the 
order of St. Augustine, but these re- 
nounced their concession, and the place 
was sold to a private individual. 

79 kiL Farm of St. CiciU. 

At this point both road and railway 
branch off to the rt. to Hammam Mes- 
kotUin (the Accursed Bath), one of the 
most interesting sights in Algeria. The 
former passes for about 4 kilometres 
along the rt. bank of the Otied bou-Mani- 
dan^ making the total distance from 
Guelma 22 kil. ; the latter crosses the 
river by a fine viaduct, and the station 
is within a few yards of the hot 
springs. The bathing season is from 
the Ist April to the 15th June, during 
which period there is an omnibus 
leaving Guelma every morning and 
returning at night. There is an ex- 
cellent restaurant, with separate pa- 
vilions round it, at which one can 
lodge most pleasantly for about 8 or 9 
f. a day. It is necessary to engage 
a room beforehand. The fare in the 
omnibus is 5 f. for going and return- 
ing. A private carriage from Guelma 
costs 25 f. , and travellers are strongly 
advised to adopt this mode of convey- 
ance till the line is open, especially if 
they intend continuing the journey to 
Constantine the same day. Under any 
circumstances it is necessary to arrange 
terms beforehand in any dealings with 
the diligence at Guelma, to avoid over- 
charge. 

The best plan for a traveller intend- 
ing to proceed to Constantine by dili- 
gence, is to engage his place before- 
hand, deposit his luggage at the office, 
and leave Guelma early in the morning 
for Ham/mam Meskoutin. He can re- 
turn to the auberge of St. Cecile in the 
evening, in time to catch the Constan- 
tine diligence which leaves Guelma 
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at 5 P.M., and passes that auberge at 
6.30 P.M. 

These springs were known to the 
Romans under the name of AqucB Tibi- 
lUincBf so called from the neighbouring 
town of Tibilis, afterwards Announa. 
Some of the Roman baths cut out of 
the rock are still used by the hospital 
patients ; but the largest one is higher 
up the stream, which has since changed 
its course, owing to the mass of de- 
posit having gradually raised the sur- 
face of the rock over which it then 
flowed. The temperature of the water 
is no less than 203" Fahr. ! which, 
taking into consideration the height 
of the source above the sea-level, is 
just about boiling- water heat ; and is 
only surpassed by the Geysers in Ice- 
land, and Las Trincheras in South 
America, the former of which rises 
at 208^ and the latter at 206° tem- 
perature. 

The whole scene is most extraordi- 
nary. The surface of the rock where 
the waters rise is everywhere thickly 
encrusted with carbonate of lime as 
white as marble. On issuing from the 
earth they fall in a succession of little 
cascades, into a richly wooded glen, 
shut in by hiUs ; and by the stream 
below, the natives may be seen cooking 
their provisions, and washing their 
clothes in the hot water. Above the 
cascades are numerous little natural 
basins of a creamy-white colour, bub- 
bling over with boiling water. The 
rock over which the water falls is rough 
and uneven, owing to the thick cal- 
careous deposit ; and presents the ap- 
pearance 01 a petrified rapid. 

Above and below the sources are 
some enormous cones, the largest of 
which is about 36 ft. high, and 40 ft. 
in circumference. These were evi- 
dently deposited by the action of the 
waters overflowing the edges of the 
basins wherein they rose, which were 
thus gradually raised higher and higher, 
until the spring had no longer force 
sufficient to run over, but was obliged 
to find another outlet. 

Earth has gradually collected on 
some of them, in which shrubs and 
flowers have sown themselves, giving 
the whole the api)earance of huge 



flower-pots. Many of them have been 
split as if by earthquakes. 

Clouds 01 dense steam rise from the 
falls and from the earth in all directions. 

The best view is from below, where, 
looking up at the white shining rock 
and steammg water, the scene is very 
strange, and almost unearthly. 

These springs are extremely effi- 
cacious in cases of rheumatism and 
nervous or cutaneous diseases, and for 
healing wounds. The volume is very 
large, being, from the two principal, 
18,000 gaL per hr. The carbonate of 
lime becomes nearly all precipitated 
as the water cools, which when quite 
cold is used for drinking purposes. 

About j m. fix)m the hospital are 
some other springs, which are ferru- 
ginous and sulphureous. Their tempe- 
rature is about 170** Fahr. The usual 
mode of application is by means of 
ordinary baths ; but douches and va- 
pour baths are also employed. 

The convenience of being able to 
make use of both saline and ferrugi- 
nous springs close together, is a good 
reason for supposing that when the 
projected railway between Bone and 
Guelma is constructed, Hammam Mes- 
koutin may become a fashionable and 
important watering-place ; and cer- 
tainly, should this be the case, it will 
be able to vie in beauty of situation 
with any of the most celebrated baths 
of Germany or France. 

The great drawback to them is that 
for a considerable portion of the year 
the climate is very feverish, and it is 
only between the dates before speci- 
fied that one can use the water with 
safety. 

In addition to the military esta- 
blishment, several large and commo- 
dious civil baths have been constructed, 
and huts, built over the springs where 
they issue from the ground, permit 
patients to take natural vapour baths. 

Monsieur Piesse thus quotes the 
Arab legend which gives its name to 
the springs : — 

An Arab, rich and powerful, had a 
sister, but finding her too beautiful to 
be married to any save himself, he 
determined to espouse her, spite of th'* 
prohibition of the Mohammedan 1^ 
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and the remonstrances and suppli- 
cations of the elders of his tribe, whose 
heads he cut off in front of his tent. 
Then commenced the usual marriage 
festivities, and as the accui'sed couple 
were about to retire, the elements were 
set in commotion ; fire came out of 
the earth, the water left its bed, and 
the thunder pealed forth in a fearful 
manner. When tranquillity returned, 
the Arab and his sister and every one 
connected with the feast were found 
petrified, the cones still representing 
the actors in this drama. 

A short distance N. of Hammam 
Meskoutin are the megalithique monu- 
ments of Boknia, consisting of in- 
numerable tombs, sometimes in the 
form of dolmens, sometimes small 
chambers cut out in the rock. These 
General Faidherbe imagines to have 
been the sepulchres of an aboriginal 
Libyan race which may have existed 
about 1400 years before Christ, the 
epoch when an invasion of such a 
people is known to have taken place in 
Egypt. 

Should the traveller return to the 
high road for the purpose of continuing 
his journey to Constantine by diligence, 
he VfiXL pass the following points : — 

834 kil. A road branches off to 
Clauzel, distant about 2 kil., whose 
church is a very prominent object in 
the landscape. 

84 kil. St. Charles, a small hamlet. 

86. kil. Ain-Amara (more correctly 
Ain eUMarrah, Spring of the Woman), 
where the diligence changes horses. 
There is a fine gendarmerie and a small 
auberge. 

Just after passing the 87th kilomet- 
ric stone, a narrow path to the left 
descends |a steep ravine, in which flows 
the Oued Announa, and mounts tojthe 
plateau on which stood the Roman city 
of Tibilis. The distance in a direct 
line is not more than three quarters of 
a mile from Ain Amara — by the road it 
is about a mile and a half. 

The ruins stand on an open platform 
scarped on all sides except the S.W., 
where it joins the lower counterforts of 
Ras el-Akba. The view in the oppo- 
site direction looking eastward towards 
luelma is extreme^ fine, and these I 



two considerations, capability of de- 
fence and a picturesque situation, 
appear here, as everywhere else in 
Algeria, to have determined the selec- 
tion of the site. The ruins are worthy 
of a visit, though by no means in the 
best style of Roman art. They consist 
of a triumphal arch of the Corinthian 
order, with a single opening ; on each 
side are two pUasters, the capital of 
one only exists ; in front of these were 
disengaged columns, which have en- 
tirely disappeared, as also the whole of 
the entablature. 

There are the remains also of what 
appears to have been another triumphal 
arch or one of the city gates, with two 
openings of equal size. The piers, 
which supported the arches, had a 
double Corinthian fluted pilaster em- 
bracing each angle, or eight pilasters to 
each pier. There is a Christian basilica, 
probably of the Byzantine period, and 
several other buildings of greater or less 
importance, fragments of tne city walls, 
and fnista of columns lying about in 
every direction. 

Should the traveller continue his 
route to Constantine by rail, the next 
station on the line is Thaya. Fifteen 
kilometres to the N.W. is the remark- 
able and little-known cave of Djebel 
Thaya. When the author visited 
it in 1876, he was assured that no 
Englishman had ever been seen there 
before, and he has not heard of anj^ one 
having been there since. 

The opening of the cave is on the 
north-west side of the mountain, which 
is composed of a compact limestone. 
The entrance-passage is spacious, being 
in no place less than ten feet in height. 
The exterior portion opens out like a 
hall, well lighted, dry and adorned 
with beautiful tufts of ivy-leaved and 
other ferns. On the sides are carved 
numerous Roman inscriptions, so much 
effaced by time as to be hardly legible. 
Monsieur Bourguignat, who was one of 
the first to explore this cave, has pub- 
lished an elaborate, but rather fanciful, 
description of it. He counted 53 in- 
scriptions on the left, 8 on the right, 
and 3 on the roof. Nearly aU begin 
with the letters B.A.S. ; one, better 
preserved than the others, has the 
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words BACici. A VG. SAC. , from which it 
is infen*ed that this cavern is dedicated 
to the god Bacax ; it is farther gathered 
from the inscriptions, that every year 
the ma^strates of TibUis (Announa) 
came, with much ceremony, on a pil- 
grimage to Thaya, to offer a sacrifice to 
the god of the cavern. The inscriptions 
contain the names of consuls who were 
elected under the Emperors Caracalla 
and Geta, A.D. 211, and from this date 
they are mentioned up to a.d. 268. 
The following is one of them : — 

BACCACI . AVO . SAC . 

OENTIANO . ET . BASS 

O . cos . VII . id . MAIA5 

C . IVLIV8 . FRONTO 

KIANV8 . ET . Modes 

tinxa . PRvdva 
UAgg . THiB . 

* 
which may thus be rendered : — " In 
the year of the Consuls Gentianus and 
Bassus (a.d. 211), the 7th of the Ides 
of May, Caius Julius Frontinianus and 
Modestinus, Magistrates of Thibilis, 
offered sacrifice to the august Bacax." 
One is commemorative of two brothers 
who strayed into the cavern and were 
lost there, an accident which might 
very easily happen at the present day, 
and wliich probably would happen to 
any one entering without expenenced 
Arab guides. The god Bacax is un- 
known to history ; probably he was one 
of the local deities adopted by the 
Romans. 

On leaving the passage containing 
the inscriptions, the cave descends at 
an angle of not less than 45 degrees ; 
the ground is covered with a thick 
lajrer of loose stones, which roll down 
with alarming velocity at almost every 
step made in advance. Great care 
should be taken to keep well to the 
right hand, as on the left there is an 
abyss which has never been explored, 
but which must be of great depth, and 
nearly vertical 

From the foot of this ramp the cave 
extends, with many accidents of level, 
to nearly three quarters of a mile in 
length and a thousand feet in vertical 
depth. The descent is difficult, and 
even dangerous throughout, as deep 
holes occur at numerous places, in 



which an unwary explorer might easily 
be engulfed. Sometimes he has to 
drop down steep precipices, by the aid 
of projecting stalagmites, at others to 
sUde down muddy gradients, now to 
creep through small holes and narrow 
passages, and again to wade through 
pools of liquid mud. He has to traverse 
vast halls, intricate labyrinths, passages 
and chambers of everjr size anTfoi^. 
Groves of stalactites and stalagmites 
adorn the sides, while the lofty vaults 
are hung with the most exquisite fret- 
work, lie the roof of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. The finest of all is the great 
domed chamber, at the bottom, which 
gives to the cave its Arab name, (r^ar 
el'Djainaa (Cave of the Mosque) ; it is 
an immense, nearly circular cavity, 
with domed roof; from the ground rise 
magnificent stalagmites, like the trunks 
of palm trees, and in the centre is a 
huge block of stone, which Monsieur 
Bourguignat imagines to have been an 
altar to Bacax. 

In visitinff this cave a few precautions 
are absolutely necessary. 

1. The traveller should provide him- 
self with a tent. 

2. He should never attempt to pene- 
trate without Arab guides. 

3. He should have an abundant 
supply of candles, matches and blue 
lights, or magnesium wire. 

4. He should have canvas shoes with 
hemjjen soles to prevent himself from 
slipping, and he snould only wear such 
clothes as he is content to abandon 
afterwards. 

The great difficulty in visiting these 
caves is the matter of sleeping accommo- 
dation for the night if he is unprovided 
with a tent. There is not even a native 
hut in the immediate vicinity. He 
should put himself in communication 
with the Bureau Arabe at Guelma before 
attempting the expedition. 

There is no other place of interest on 
the line after passing Thaya. 
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ROUTE 18. 

EXCURSION THROUGH THE KABYLIA OF 
DJURDJURA FROM BORDJ SOU ARRE- 
REDJ TO THE OUED ES-SAHEL AND 
FORT NATIONAL.^ 



Bony boa Arrere^j. 
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The above are the distances on Uie 
map; they by do means represent the 
amount oi ground to be gone over. 

By taking the ordinary diligence 
route to Fort National (p. 143), the 
traveller obtains a splendid glimpse of 
JCabylia ; but thoroughly to explore the 
country, and to see beyond all doubt 
the finest mountain scenery in Algeria, 
he would do well to find Ws way either 
from Constantine or Algiers to Bordj 
bou Arreredj (p. 161), and commence 
his excursion from that point. He 
must not shrink from a slight amount 
of inconvenience ; he must be content 
to do without auberges, and to make 
the journey either on norse or on mule 
back. The Commandant-superieur at 
Bordj will gladly assist him m obtain- 
ing the necessary animals and guides ; 
the writer paid 5 f. a day for his mules. 
Tents would greatly conduce to the 
comfort of the expedition, especially if 
it contain ladies, but the traveller will 
alw^s find some place in which to pass 
the night, without any very serious 
inconvenience, provided he carries his 
own bedding. 

The first stage of his tour is to Bordj 
Medjana, a flourishing village built on 
the site of the CaMellmn MediaJium 
of the Romans, and the ancestral resi- 
dence of the celebrated Bach Agha El- 
Mokrani, leader of the insurrection of 



1 This excuTsion was originally published in 
the author's "Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce." 



1871 (see p. 62). The Bordj, which was 
built hy the Bach Agha, under the direc- 
tion of French engineers, was completely 
dismantled after the confiscation of his 
lands, the outer walls only bein^ re- 
tained; it contains the church, school 
and other communal buildings, and 
constitutes a place of refuge to which 
the inhabitants of the viUage mi^ht 
retreat in case of attack. A beautiful 
spring issues from some Roman remains 
below the fort, and forms the only 
water supply of the village. 

From tnis place a ride of 4 hours 
takes the traveller to the fort or block- 
house called Bordj Boni, which con- 
tains a suite of rooms and stabling, in 
which shelter, if nothing more, can be 
obtained; it was built after the last 
insurrection, principally for the con- 
venience of Government officials visiting 
the district There is an excellent 
spring at the foot of the mound on 
which the fort is built, and from the 
platform around it magnificent views 
of the Djurdjura range are obtained. 

From this to Gelaa is a ride of not 
more than an hour and a half, through 
the most magnificent mountain scenery. 
The road winds up and down steep hills 
in a most tortuous manner, sometimes 
passing over the intervening ridges, 
and at others encircling their sides* 
On the right hand is a deep abyss, 
beyond which is a mass of hills and 
valleys, clothed to their summits with 
verdure, resembling a tempestuous sea 
suddenly arrested and turned into rock. 
On the left the view is more extensive ; 
the foreground is as wild, while range 
after range of mountains succeed each 
other in ever-changing variety of form 
and colour, till the extreme distance 
is shut in by the majestic snow-capped 
ridge of Djurdjui-a. No other peak 
can ever depose this from its place as 
the monarch of Algerian mountains. 
Chellia and Mahmel, in the Aur^s, may 
be higher, but they rise from more ele- 
vated ground, and thus lose much of 
their gi*andeur, while for beauty of out- 
line and richness of tints, the Djur- 
djura range, seen from the south, with 
tne Oued es-Sahel at its foot, is supe- 
rior to them both. 

Kalaa — or Grelaa, as it is here pro- 
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nounced, meauing a fortress in Arabic 
— is one of the most picturesquely sit- 
uated villages in Kabylia. It is built 
on the extreme end of a mountain, 
more than 3000 feet above the sea, sur- 
rounded on three sides by precipitous 
ravines, through one of which flows a 
tributary of the Oued Sellam. The 
clififs descend in a succession of per- 
pendicular scarps, separated from each 
other by narrow terraces, so as to be 
quite inaccessible. The fourth side, 
where the hill rises behind the village, 
can only be reached by a narrow wind- 
ing path, which a few resolute men 
might defend against an army. 

In former times this was a city of 
refuge for such as wished to escape the 
justice or vengeance of the Turks, who 
never succeeded in reducing its inhabit- 
ants to their sway. Its proximity to 
theBibanf or Portes de Fer, itself a strong 
position, enabled .the Beni Abbas to 
command that pass, and consequently 
the route between Algiers and Con- 
stantine, and they were in a position to 
exact a tribute from the Turks as the 
price of keeping open this communi- 
cation. 

The village of Gelaa is divided into 
two portions, each ruled over by a 
Sheikh independent of the other. The 
lower portion belongs to the Oulad 
Aissa, and the upper to the Oulad 
Hamadoosh. It is the principal place 
of the Beni Abbas, a once powerful 
confederation, extending north and 
south from beyond the Oued es-Sahel 
to Boni, and east and west from the 
river of Gelaa to the Oued Maghir. The 
villages in this district are well built, 
of stone, roofed with tiles, and very 
often they have small enclosures or 
gardens attached, while the interiors 
are finished ofi' with great neatness, and 
even some rude idea of decorative art. 

The inhabitants of Gelaa have little 
or no arable land, but they are famous 
for the manufacture of bemouses. 
They make a considerable quantity of 
olive oil, and are renowned merchants, 
purchasing the carpets and haiks of 
the south, and selling them at the 
markets of Constantine, and other 
great towns. 

Between the two villages are a num- 



ber of small springs, quite dry in sum- 
mer, so that K)r several months in the 
year the water supply of each village 
has to be brought from the valley De- 
low. In the upper village is an ancient 
mosque, with some wood carving over 
the door ; in the cemetery attached is 
buried the Bach Agha el-Mokrani. 
His body was brought here after the 
battle of Oued Sounat, where he was 
killed. It is much to be regretted that 
his tomb should be quite unmarked. 
The Commandant-superieur of Aumale, 
Colonel Tmmelet, has had the happy 
idea of marking the spot where he Ml 
by a stone bluing this inscription, 
**Ici tomba, mortellement frappe par 
les balles du 4*™* de Zouaves, le 5 Mai 
1871, le Bach Agha de la Mec^ana, El- 
Hadj Mohammed ben el-Hadj Ahmed 
el-Mokrani, chef de rinsurrection." 

The connection of the Mokrani fieim- 
ily with Gelaa dates from the sixteenth 
centuiy, when one of their ancestors, 
Ben AM-er-Rahman, established a little 
principality here after the expulsion of 
the Spaniards from Bougie. The last 
of these princes was murdered by his 
subjects in a.d. 1600. Mokrani owned 
several houses in Gelaa, and his brother 
was at one time Raid of the Beni 
Abbas. 

There is a large guest chamber in the 
upper village, and the traveller will be 
sure of hospitable treatment at the 
hand of the Kaid of either portion, who 
are admirable specimens of Kabyle 
gentlemen. 

One of the most interesting sights of 
Gelaa is the extraordinaiy method em- 
ployed for storing grain— in enormous 
baskets of alpha grass, fourteen or fif- 
teen feet hign, and ten feet in diameter 
at the thickest paiis, resembling gi- 
gantic bottles with the necks knocked 
off. These are raised about a foot off 
the ground, and four or five of them 
are placed side by side in a room. In 
these vessels, called Zarda, a reserve 
supply of com has been known to keep 
good for fifty years. 

There is a direct route from this vil- 
lage to Akbou, but the ti*aveller would 
do well to make a d6tour in order to 
see IghU AH, the most considerab^ 
village in the Beni Abbas. 
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After passing through the village the 
traveller has to descend a path so steep 
and difficult as hardly to he practicahle 
for mules. On reacmng the hottom of 
the hill, however, it improves, and soon 
the hi$[h road between Bordj bou 
Arerredj and the Oued es-Sahel is reach- 
ed. The scenery is still remarkably 
^rrand, but less green than before reach- 
ing Gelaa. The ground is poor, schis- 
tose, and only adapted for the culti- 
vation of fig and olive trees, which 
constitute the principal riches of the 
country. 

After about four hours' riding Ighil 
Ali is reached ; in fact, there are three 
villages placed so close together as to 
form but one — Ighil Ali, Tizairt and 
Azrou. 

The last crowns the hill to the west, 
wlule the two others at its foot are se- 
parated by an inclined plane, in which 
IS situated the Medressa. It was one 
of the favourite ideas of Napoleon III. 
to educate the Arab and Kabyle races 
in the French language and ideas. 
Numerous educational establishments 
were organised with this view, at Al- 
giers, (Snstantine, Fort National and 
elsewhere, nearly all of which collapsed 
with the Empire. Amongst others, a 
college was established here at which 
Kabyle youths were taught both Arabic 
and French. The buudings are still 
kept in repair, but unused, and the 
ti-aveller will find them more comfort- 
able sleeping accommodation than the 
Eabvle houses. These villages are 
much better buHt, and more picturesque 
than most others in Kabylia ; many of 
the houses have two storeys, some even 
three ; the walls are decorated with 
arches and quaint holes for ventilation, 
and not a few have arched colonnades. 

The general appearance of the whole, 
sloping upwards in a pyramidal form, 
is not at all unlike many Italian vill- 
ages. They used to be celebrated for 
the manufacture of arms, but as that 
is now a forbidden industry, they have 
extended their manufacture of ber- 
nouses, silver ornaments, etc. ; and 
one of them, Tizairt, is celebrated for 
its wood-carving. The objects most 
usually manufactured are maces, not 
unlike those of Gog and Magog, and 



spoons and trinkets connected by chains 
cut out of a single piece of wood. 

After leaving Tizairt the road de- 
scends rapidly, passing numerous 
picturesquely-situated Kabyle villages, 
and enters the Oued es-Sahel, a little 
below the ruins of Bordj Tazmalt, a 
fort destroyed during the last insurrec- 
tion. Here it is proposed to build a 
village, to which will be attached 6700 
acres of land ; each c(mcessumaire will 
have a viUage lot, a garden and a 
patch of olive trees, and two lots of 
cultivable land, ag^'egating 80 acres ; 
1247 acres are divided into seven 
farms, and 1030 are reserved as com- 
munal land. 

At this point the road enters the great 
valley called Oued es-Sahel, or river of 
the coast. 

After traversing the rich plains of 
the Beni Melekeuch, the road passes 
to the north of the celebrated mound 
of AkbaiL, and soon reaches the village 
itself. 

Akbou is the ancient Ausum, and 
is the country of the well-known Bin 
Ali Cherif. 

Si Mohammed Said ben Ali Cherif 
is descended from a Moroccan Cherif, 
Moulai Abd-es-Selam ben Machiche, 
who settled there in the 18th century. 
He married the daughter of the Mara- 
bout of nioulay and their descendants 
have ever since been at the head of the 
Zaouia of Chellata. This family has 
produced many writers of celebrity, 
and, though it remained on amicable 
terms with the Turks, it never sub- 
mitted to their authority. The present 
head of the family rendered great- 
services to the French at the period of 
the conquest, was especially honoured 
by the late Emperor, and was created 
Bach-Agha of Chellata. Having un- 
fortunately allowed himself to be 
drawn into the insurrection of 1871, 
he was tried and convicted at Con- 
stantine, but subsequently received a 
free pardon from Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon, President of the Republic, 
who better than any man living knew 
the value of his former services. 

A new villa^ge has been founded here 
to which a vain attempt has been made 
to attach the name of Metz, but which 
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will probably always remain Akhou. 
It is admirably situated on an elevated 
mound to the north of the high road, 
with a charming view looking both up 
and down the valley ; the land allotted 
to the colonists appears to be of an 
unusually good quality. The distance 
hence to Bougie is 76 kil. and omni- 
buses run dailv. There are two auber^s 
here, one in the village, and the other 
and most convenient one on the high- 
road. 

Close to it is the old Bordj of Ben 
Ali Cherif, purchased by the State 
before the insurrection, and now used 
as a residence for the officers of the 
Bureau Arabe. There are two auberges 
here, one in the village and the other 
on the high road below it. 

On the opposite side of the river is a 
ridge of steep hills close to its right 
bank, called Geldaman, the western 
point of which has been separated from 
the rest by the river, and now forms an 
isolated mamveUm in the middle of the 
plain called the Piton cCAkbcyUf which 
IS seen from a great distance on both 
sides. On a small platform at the west 
side of this hill, and about 100 ft. above 
its base, is a remarkable Roman mauso- 
leum, still in a good state of pre- 
servation. The general shape is that 
of a pyramid surmounting a cubical 
base, three of the sides being decorated 
with false windows, while the fourth 
contained the door. Above the latter 
was an inscription in white marble, no 
trace of which now remains. The exe- 
cution of the monument is admirable, 
but the style is debased. 

6 kiL farther down the valley is Aztb 
esJi-Sheikh, the charming residence of 
Ben vAli Cherif,. where the traveller, 
well recommended, is sure of receiving 
princely hospitality. It is a spacious 
building, and in the ravine below, on 
the banks of a considerable stream, is 
a beautiful warden of flowers and fruit 
trees, in which is a pavilion shaded 
from every ray of sun, and furnished in 
the most luxurious manner. He is one 
of the few Arabs who takes afiy interest 
in horticulture, or seems to care for the 
cultivation of fruit. He has a European 
gardener in his service, and there are 
not many gardens, even at Algiers, so 



beautifrilly kept, and none so plenti- 
frilly irrigated. In addition to this, he 
has been most successful in introducing 
a better system of cultivation on his 
estate, and has constructed a European 
olive oil mill, which is most remunera- 
tive. 

From this place the ascent of the 
Djurdjura range commences, through a 
rich and highly cultivated country, 
abounding in fig, olive and ash trees. 
The two first are the riches of the 
country ; the last (Fraxmus Australis) 
is also of great utility, as its leaves 
afford excellent food for sheep and goats 
in summer and autumn when the grass 
fails. 

At two hours' distance is the villaxre 
of Cfhellata, the chief place in the 
country of Illoula, and the ancestral 
home of Ben Ali Cherif. There is a 
large Zaouia here for the education of 
Kabyle youth — one of the most re- 
nowned in North Africa — ^kept up at 
his expense; and in the enclosure in 
front of it are interred the members 
of his family. To visit such a holy 
place as this in Tunis or Morocco would 
be impossible ; in Algeria the Moham- 
medans no longer dare to exclude Chris- 
tians from their mosques; but it re- 
quires very little penetration to see 
that their presence is most distasteful 
to them. Beyond this the place is of 
no interest, and, like all other villages 
in the Kabylia of Djurdjura, it is ex- 
tremely filthy, a marked contrast to 
the scrupulous cleanliness of those on 
the other side of the Oued es-Sahel. 
The writer and his party pitched their 
tents on a grassy slopo, well clear of the 
village and its evil odours, and were on 
their mules before daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, hoping to see the sun 
rise from the summit. It took an hour 
to reach the Col de Chellctta, one of the 
passes leading from the Oued es-Sahel, 
across the Djurdjura range, between 
the peaks of Tili-jouen on the left, and 
Tizi-bart (5670 ft.) on the right. From 
the top of the former there is an un- 
equalled view, in some respects finer 
than that from Chellia, inasmuch as 
the foreground possesses greater bold- 
ness and variety of outline. 

Commencing from the west, there 
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a splendid view of the whole crest of 
the Djordjura range, with its two most 
conspicuous peaks, Azrou - n • Teh<mr 
(5980 ft) and TamgotU Lalla Kkadidja 
(7543). These are crowned by Welis 
or Saints' tombs, favourite places of 
pilgrimage with the Kabyles: beyond 
these, to the north, are tne country of 
the Beni lUilten, Fort National and 
the sea in the extreme distance. More 
than 50 villages can be counted in this 
direction. On the opposite side of the 
pass are the mountams of Babor and 
Ta-6abort, crowned with their forests of 
Cedar and Pinsapo; that of the Beni 
Abbas completes the panoran^a ; while 
the ever-present Mamelon of Akbou, 
surrounded by a great stretch of level 
land, thickly covered with olive groves, 
occupies the foreground to the south. 
The effects of light and shade seen here 
at sunrise will never be forgotten, and 
probably, with the exception of the 
short ride from Boni to Gelaa, there is 
no view to equal it in the whole colony 
of Algeria or Regency of Tunis. 

After passing through this defile the 
road descends rapidly towards the Ti- 
filkotUh or river of the Beni lUilten^ by 
a steep and difficult road, but one of 
exquisite beauty. The whole country 
is cultivated with as much care as a 
garden. The road is completely over- 
shadowed by magnificent ash-trees, 
while the banks on either side are 
covered with ferns, broom, wild roses 
and flowers of every colour, and a clear 
cold stream flows at the bottom, fringed 
with magnificent wild cherry trees. 

After ascending the opposite bank 
the road passes through the village of 
Ti-filkouth, and winds through the 
most delightful shady lanes and 
orchards, mounting and descending 
almost perpendicular precipices, crossing 
rapid streams, but always passing from 
one scene of loveliness to another, till, 
after a ride of about two hours from the 
stream at the bottom of the valley, the 
village of Soumiar is reached. Here 
the writer passed the night, and was 
entertained Dy the Amin d-Omina with 
true Berber hospitality. 

Leaving this, a ride of fifteen minutes 
brings the traveller to the high road 
^Yhich is being constructed from Fort 



National to the Oued es-Sahel by the 
Col de Tirourda, and close to a house 
which has been erected by the Engineer 
Department for its employes. The 
distance hence to the fort is 19 miles. 

The scenery now changes somewhat 
— it never ceases to be exceedingly 
grand — and the view of the Djurdjura 
range improves as it is seen in full 
front, instead of foreshortened from one 
end. The admirably engineered, but 
bare and shadeless road, with its re- 
gular curves and gentle gradients, be- 
comes intolerable after the wild, shady 
lanes and natural scenery through 
which the traveller has just passed ; 
and it is not without a feeling of relief 
that he reaches Fort National (see p. 
145), thence to proceed by the prosaic 
but convenient diligence to Algiers. 



ROUTE 19. 

ALGIERS TO T^N&S BY ORL^ANSVILLE. 

Alffiers to OrMansvUle by rly. 

Diligences to Ten^ in connection 
with the trains. 

Leaving Oiieansville by the Porte 
de T^nes the Chelif is crossed by a 
light bridge 200 yds. in length. Just 
beyond, on the rt. bank of the river, 
is La Ferme, once a military agricul- 
tural establishment of 50 acres in ex- 
tent, now an annexe of the commune 
of Orleansville. 

From this the route passes over dreary 
country, with very scanty vegetation. 
Looking back upon Orleansville, the 
trees planted in and around that town 
are the only ones in sight, the rest of 
the plain being sandy and bare, here 
and there varied by patches of scrubby 
brushwood. 

220 kil. AiTi-Beida (the [white foun- 
tain). A small isolated colony of a 
few houses. A little farther may be 
seen, to the rt. of the road, a koubba 
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dedicated to Sidi Jbd-el-Kader ; and 
to the 1. that of Sidi Mamrruxr hen-Mok- 
halcL, 

229 kil. Les Cinq Pahniers, where 
there is a small but good inn. 
The dilligence stops here for dinner 
going to Tenes, and for breakfast on 
returning. 

238 kil. Les Trots Palmiers. 

241 kil. Kirha. From this point 
the aspect of the country becomes more 
varied, the road running for some dis- 
tance parallel to the river Allala, 
"which flows through some pretty 
valleys and glens. 

On the rt. of the road are the ruins 
of a Roman foft, but the stones have 
mostly been made use of by the g^nie 
for building bridges, etc. 

Several ruins of Roman forts exist 
along this road. The mountainous 
country through which it passes ap- 
pears never to have been thoroughly 
Romanised, and the population is to 
this day in gi'eat part Berber. 

256 kil. MonUnoUe, a prosperous 
agricultural village, with a European 
population of 300. The copper mines 
of Otied Allala to the K are no longer 
worked, but another copper mine was 
opened in the spring of 1874 on the 
hill to the W. The road hence to old 
Ten^s passes through a wild and beauti- 
ful mountain gorge. 

Following the works which convey 
the water supply of Tenfes from the 
Oued Allala, not far from old Ten^s 
the remains of the Roman water- works 
can be traced for a few yds., but their 
barrage was placed lower down in the 
watercourse tnan the modem one. 

Large tracts of forest which covered 
the mountains on both sides of the 
road were burnt by the Arabs in the 
summer of 1873. 

260 kil. Old TdrUs, This fown, in- 
habited entirely by Arabs, is sur- 
rounded on 3 sides by a deep ravine, 
at the bottom of which flows the 
Allala, and is often called Little Con- 
stantine. It was once a noted pirates' 
nest 

There are still to be seen in the 
rocks, on which this town is built, large 
iron bolts to which the inhabitants 
used to fasten their galleys after having 



drawn them up the river. To the E. 
of the town may be seen the remains 
of the old Roman road, which did not 
follow the aqueduct, but ran behind 
the hill on the rt. bank of the river. 
Two arches of the bridge which crossed 
the 0. Allala are still in a good state 
of preservation. 

The town itself is surrounded by a 
Pisi wall flanked at the corner by 
large square to were, probably the work 
of the Spaniards, now in a very ruinous 
condition. 

261 kil. T4nl8. Population of town 
and district : French, 621 ; Europeans, 
799 ; Mohammedans, 2126 ; Jews, 33. 

Inn : Hdtel de la Poste, fair. 

Modem Ten^s, founded 1847, is 
situated on the site of the Phoenician 
town, afterwards the Roman colony of 
Cartenna. We learn from Pliny that 
it was Cohnia Aiigusti, a colony of the 
soldiers of the Second Legion. This 
latter fact appears to indicate a war- 
like character in the neighbouring 
native tribes, and from an inscription 
found here and preserved in the 
Museum of Algiers, we gather that 
these were the Bakoyta mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

The ''Itinerary" of Antoninus -says 
that ^Cartenna is 63 m. from Csesarea 
(Cherchel), but there does not appear 
to have been a Roman highway along 
the coast. The great road between 
the E. and W., and for the most part 
Roman colonisation, kept in this part 
of Africa to the great plains. Car- 
tenna was deserted for old T^n^s by 
the Berbers at an unknown but early 
period, tradition says on account of 
the bleakness of its situation. Before 
the railway from Algiers to Oran was 
made, Ten^s was the port of the cen- 
tral Chelif plain, and had a large export 
trade, but it is now a declining town. 
The harbour, about a mile distant, is 
an artificial one, similar to that at 
Algiers, but is open to the west wind. 
Outside the town, on the western side, 
is a public garden where several Roman 
tombs with inscriptions may be seen ; 
one is that of a soldier oi the 24th 
Legion. 

In the neighbourhood are the remains 
of several Roman and two Phoenicir 
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wells of considerable size, near which 
a number of coins of both nations 
were found, also a Punic inscription 
now in the Museum at Algiers. 
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Diligences leave Oran daily at 4 p.m. 
and reach Tlemcen about 9 the follow- 
ing morning. Coup^i 15 f. ; Interieur, 
12 f. ; Kotonde, 10 f. Ladies will do 
well to take the whole of one compart- 
ment, as the diligence is often crowded 
with Arabs. After leaving Oran the 
road passes over a treeless and rather 
desolate plain, which is, however, being 
brought under cultivation. A good 
many vineyards have been planted here, 
and they have proved most remunera- 
tive. 

15 kil. Misserghine, Pop. 1316, of 
whom 881 are Mohammedans. Lies 
about 1^ mile from the Sebkha of Oran, 
a marshy lake, about 24 miles long by 
5 miles broad, .the waters of which are 
impregnated with salt. It has been 
calculated that the whole lake might 
be drained at a cost not exceeding 
£100,000. 

It is one of the prettiest villages of 
the department ; tne streets are large 
and well drained, the houses clean, 
and there are several villas in the 
neighbourhood. There is an interest- 
ing orphanage for Arab boys, most of 
wnom were orphans rescued from death 
during the famine of 1867, also one for 
girls. These are conducted on a system 
very similar to those in the province of 
Algiers (p. 109). 



The chateau formerly belonging to 
General de Montaubaji, Comte de 
Palikao, is worthy of a visit ; also the 
farm of Monsieur Bonfort, 2 kil. beyond 
the village. 

30 kil. Bou Tlelis. A TOrosperous 
little town of 449 inhab. The com- 
mune contains 1087, of whom 513 are 
Mohammedans. Many Germans from 
Alsace are settied here. It lies about 
1^ mile from the Sebkha. 

42 kiL Loumnel, Pop. 464 inhab. 
So called after a general of that name 
killed at Sevastopol. Many fine 
gardens. 

52 kil. Er-BaJul, a village of 120 
inhab., occupied in agriculture, and 
picking alpha grass. 

From this village there is a road 
to Hammam bou Hadja/r; see farther 
on. 

After crossing the Rio Salado, the 
Flumen Salwm, of the ancients, and the 
Oued Malah of the Arabs, the road 
approaches 

73 kil. Ain- TiBmouehent, Pop, 
1470. The commune contains 1668 
Europeans, and 170 Mohammedans. 
The land here is irrigated by two 
streams, the Oued Temouchent and the 
Oued Senarrif which also serve as 
motive power for 2 mills. 

It was built in 1851, on the ruins of 
a Roman town, called by Pliny Oppi- 
dvm Timid, from the excavations of 
which many interesting relics have 
been obtained; among others may be 
mentioned a bas-relief of the death of 
Cleopatra, which is now in the Ch&teau- 
Neuf at Oran. 

On the Arab road between this vil- 
lage and Aln-el-Arbaa (436 inhab.), and 
7 kiL from the latter, are the thermal 
springs of Hammam hou HadQar (Bath 
of the Rock) which are much esteemed 
by the Arabs, and were used by the 
Romans, as the ruins attest. They 
have not been hitherto much used by 
Europeans on account of the want of 
lodging in the neighbourhood ; but a 
vUlage of 30 homesteads is about to be 
constructed there immediately, and 
probably a military bathing-establish- 
ment li&e that at Hamma/m MeshovUn, 
The water very much resembles some 
of tiie springs at Yichy ; it gushes out of 
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the ground in a column one m^tre hi^h 
and 15 centimetres in diameter ; its 
temperature is 80° Centigrade 176** 
Fahr. ; at a short distance from it is a 
cold and gaseous spring. 

Three hours* distance N. of Temou- 
chent are the important iron mines of 
Camarata. At Sidi Safiy 10 kil. 
south of Camarata, there are iron mines 
which were worked by the natives 
before the French conquest ; the ore 
yields nearly 70 per cent of metal. 

Three other mmes are being worked 
close to these, the most important of 
which are those of the Tafna, belonging 
to the Societe G^nerale Alg^rienne. 
The whole country abounds in mineral 
wealth. The tourist will find excellent 
shooting and fishing. 

100 kil. Aln-Tekbalet, The small 
village of this name is about a mile 
from the road. By the roadside there 
is a small house and a fountain, and 
close to them are quarries of the beau- 
tiful stone known as Algerian onyx. 
The amount of it is practically un- 
limited, and as it is found on the 
surface, its production would probably 
soon become an important industry 
were it not a monopoly. The manager 
is forbidden to sell any of it on the 
spot. It was known to the ancients, 
and pieces of it may occasionally be 
picked* up in the jy;ardens at Rome. 
Columns of it, found in excavations in 
the mosque at Mansoura, may be seen 
in the museums at Tlem9en and 
Algiers, 7 ft. 4 in. in height, and 4. ft. 
10 in. in circumference. 

The scenery around now begins to 
be of a more pleasing character, as 
the road ascends through wild hilly 
country, covered with dwarf palms, to 
the plateau above the Isser, From 
this point a splendid panorama opens 
out, comprising in the foreground the 
picturesque towers and walls of Tlem- 
9en, and bounded in the distance by 
the range of the Djebel Nadar, 

104 kil. Le Pont dUsser. 184 inhab. 
This village, situated in a fertile 
valley, makes little or no progress, 
owing to its unhealthiness. Great 
natural advantages are in Algeria 
frequently counterbalanced by the 
insalubrity of climate, so that the most 

[Algeria.] 



fertile districts are often not the most 
prosperous. 

At 7 kil. E. of this bridge, on the 
1. bank of the Isser, is the alkaline 
spring of Hammam Sidi Abdeli ; it 
springs out of a natural basin, near 
which are traces of Roman construc- 
tion, and yields 150,000 litres per hour. 

126 kil. Negrier, A small village of 
184 inhab., founded in 1849, and named 
after a French general. 

Crossing the Saf-aaf, and passing 
through hiffhly cultivated country, the 
road ascends to the plateau on which 
Tlem9en is situated. 

The village to the 1. with a minaret, 
as the traveller approaches Tlem^en, is 
Bou MediUf and tne ruins on the rt. are 
the walls of Aghadir, the original name 
of Tlenocen, built on the site of the 
Roman Pomaria. 

139 kil. TUm^en, Pop. of town, 
14,554; of suburbs, 2168. Pop. of 
commune: 8098 Eur. and 12,792 Mo- 
hammedans. 

Inns: H6tel de France; H6tel 
d'ltalie — very good and moderate. 

Every one has heard of Granada and 
its Moorish antiquities. The name of 
Tlem9en is known to comparatively 
few, yet it was a contemporary city 
not less illustrious, with a population 
of 100,000 or 150,000, renowned for 
its phUosophers and its artists, the 
seat, equally with the Moorish cities in 
Spain, of civilisation and refinement, 
of commerce and wealth, the centre of 
an extensive trade, the capital of a 
powerful nation. 

Tlem9en lies about 2500 ft. above 
the sea, on the northern slope of a 
mountain called Leila Setter, and its 
climate, vegetation and sceneiy re- 
semble those of central Italy. Frost, 
though never severe, is not uncommon, 
and snow occasionally lies on the 
ground for a fortnight at a time. 
Changes of temperature are also both 
sudden and frequent. 

The neighbourhood, irrigated by 
numerous springs and streams of water; 
is highly cultivated, and the luxurious- 
ness and abundance of apple, pear, 
clierry, almond, peach, and still more 
of fig and olive trees, explain the name 
of Pomaria given tothe original Tlemsei 

s 
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by the Romans ; bat the winters are too 
cold for the orange or lemon to floorish, 
except in the most sheltered situations. 
The olive trees are remarkably fine and 
very productive; the oil made from 
them is equal to that of the S. of 
France. Each olive-tree is said to be 
worth 15 f. a year, and the number of 
young trees planted by the colonists 
shows that the cultivation must pay 
them well. 

Ponuiria was not an important town, 
and seems to have been so utterlv 
ruined in the disastrous period whicn 
followed the Vandal invasion, that its 
very name was forgotten, when a.d. 
790, or 174 of the Hegira, Idris ben 
Idris ben Abd- Allah, an able and enter- 
prising monarch, obtained possession of 
the site from the Berber nation of the 
Zenata, and established his brother in 
possession after he had commenced 
building a great mosque. The Idiis- 
sides held Aghadir, as Tlem^en was 
then called, 140 years. The Fatimites 
next possessed it 24 years, and it then 
fell into the power of Ifrenides for 125 
years. During the succeeding dynasty 
of the Almoravides, who conquered 
Aghadir 1080 A.D., it grew greatly in 
importance. A new town called Tag- 
rart rose on the site of the present 
town, and to W. of Aghadir, separated 
from it by a stone's throw, and with 
distinct fortifications. The name of 
Tlem9en was eventually given to the 
two united towns. Aghadir remained 
for many years the royal city and ** the 
city of soldiers," among whom was a 
guard of several thousand Christians. 
Tagrart became the city of commerce. 
Foreigners, Jews and Christians re- 
ceited full protection, and the latter 
possessed a church. The present bar- 
racks of the Spahis was the Kissaria, 
or the Bazaar of the Frank, made over 
to the Catahm, French, Genoese, Pisan 
and Venetian merchants, with its wall 
and its gates closed at sunset, under 
the exclusive government of the consuls. 
It is supposed there were at one time 
5000 Chnstians in Tlem9en, governed 
by their own representatives. 

The greatness of Tlemgen, which 

commenced under the Almoravides,^ 

1 The word Almoravides is a comiption of 



culminated under the Almoahides, who 
succeeded them a.d. 1145, and a new 
wall surrounding the double town was 
commenced A.D. 1161. 

Under the two dynasties of the 
Alilioravides and the Almoahides 
Tlem9en was one of the chief cities 
of the great Mohammedan empire of 
the West ; but (1212) the battle of 
Nova Tolosa dealt a fatal blow to the 
power of the latter, and Tlemcen was 
taken from them A.D. 1248 by Yarmo- 
rac, chief of the Zenata tribe of Abd- 
el-Ouad,i and became under him and 
his successors the capital of a kingdom 
embracing the present provinces of Oran 
and Algiers. The most notable events 
under the early Abd-el-Ouadites were 
the two long sieges to which the am- 
bition of the Merenides, the dynasty 
then ruling in Fez, subjected Tlemcen, 
the immediate cause of both being the 
refusal of the Sultan of Tlem9en to ^ve 
up fugitives. The first siege was raised 
A-D. 1308 in consequence of the mur- 
der of Abou Yakoub, Sultan of Fez, 
after lasting over 8 years, during part 
of which Trem9en was closely invested 
and surrounded with a wall, of which 
a portion still remains. The second 
siege commenced in 1335. The wall 
of Abou Yakoub* was again employed 
by his successor, Abou Hassen Ali^ 
known as the Black Sultan, and the 
investing force secured against a 
sudden attack from behind by a line 
of towers, several of which are still 
visible against the slope of the hill 
S. of Tlemcen. The ci^ fell into his 
hands in 1337; but the Merenides 
lost it again 10 years after the death of 
Abou Hassen in 1348-9. 

Abou Hammon Mousa, another Ber- 
ber of the tribe of Abd-el-Ouad, suc- 
ceeded in expelling them in 1359, and 
the Abd-el-Ouadites held it till 1553, 
though during a great part of this 
peri(KL their power did not extend be- 
yond T^n^ while for the last 40 years 
they were vassals of the Spanish sove- 

EUMmtibetin^ pL of UtorcAet , a religious per- 
son. EUlifocUddes is correctly EUMoahedotin, 
or aflQimers of the unity of God. 

1 We adopt the ordinary orthography instead 
of the more accurate one of Abd-el-Wahid» 
etc. 
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reigns, who are said to haye garrisoned 
the Mechouar and to have built that 
part of the existing wall which faces 
the town. 

In 1653 Tlem^en was captured by 
the Turks under Salah Rais, Pacha 
of Algiers. Some of the descendants 
of the last Sultan are still living in 
Tlemgen, but in a humble position, 
and the fall of the town was not less 
complete than that of its royal family. 
The Arab proverb was verified, that 
** where the hoof of the Turkish horse 
has trod the grass refuses to grow." 
Science, literature and art, which had 
been long decaying, became extinct; 
agriculture declined, manufactures and 
commerce almost ceased; 30 miles 
distant from the sea, it had not the 
resource of piracy, the only trade which 
flourished. The palaces have long 
vanished ; not a Moorish villa is to be 
seen in the neighbourhood. Even 
the olive-trees either appear to be cen- 
turies old, or else have been planted 
since the French occupation. 

From 1830 to 1834 the possession of 
the town was disputed between Abd- 
er-Rahman, Emperor of Morocco, and 
the Turkish troops, who, during the 
latter part of these 4 years, were in 
the pay of France and held the Me- 
choura. 

Abd-el-Kader appeared before the 
walls in 1834, when the Moors evacu- 
ated the town. Gen. Clauzel entered 
Tlem9en in Jan. 1836 ; and after im- 
posing a fine of 150,000 f. on the in- 
habitants, left Captain Cavaignac in 
command of a small garrison in the 
Mechouar, or citadel. The town was 
then again besieged by Abd-el-Kader; 
but Cavaignac, with his garrison of 
275 men, succeeded in holding the 
Mechouar against the whole army of 
the Emir until the following June, 
when he was at length relieved by 
Gen. Bugeaud. 

In 1839, by the treaty of the Tafna, 
Tlem§en was ceded to Abd-el-Kader, 
who made it his capital ; but his troops 
■were perpetually quarrelling with the 
inhabitants, and the ruined condition 
of a great part of the town dates from 
this period. Before long war was re- 
newed, and in 1842 the town was 



occupied by the French, and has since 
remained in their hands. 

It is now prosperous; the neigh- 
bourhood is extremely fertile and sin- 
gularly well supplied with water, and 
it is the chief town of a large district 
which exports annually about 500,000 
litres of olive oil, 12,500 lbs. of olives, 
30,000 lbs. of fruit, chiefly dried figs, 
800,000 lbs. of wool, 125,000 sheep, 
50,000 horned cattle, more than 500,000 
lbs. of com and flour; besides consi- 
derable quantities of cloths, carpets 
and leathern articles of native manu- 
facture. Large quantities of alpha are 
brought here from Sebdou, 21 m. to 
the S., and prepared for exportation. 

All that remains of the ancient 
Moorish architecture in the actual 
town of Tlemgen, are a few mosques, 
the archway of a college, and a few 
towers. "When the French took it, it 
had 61 mosques, and of these 23 re- 
main, but of those within the walls it 
is only necessary for us to mention 2. 

The chief mosque, Djamaa-el-Kebir, 
has 72 columns, aD square except 2. 
The arches are horseshoe, and for the 
most part round and plain, but some 
few are pointed, and others decorated 
on their interior side with plaster-work. 
The ceilings are of wood, and plain. 
The Mihrab, which is on the S. side 
of the mosquie, is the only part which 
is ornamented with arabesques, and 
its round, horseshoe arch is very 
beautifal. On it is the date a.h. 
530, corresponding to a.d. 1136, 
which shows that the mosque was 
built under the Almoravides. The 
present building, however, is the suc- 
cessor of a much more ancient one 
founded, according to Ibn Khaldoun, 
in A.D. 790. The large chandelier, 
with a diameter of 8 ft, was the gift 
of Yarmorac, the first of the Abd-el- 
Ouadite Sultans, a.d. 1248 to a.d. 
1283, who himself was buried here. 
The courtyard is partly paved with 
Algerian onyXj and the basin of the 
fountain is of the same material. The 
minaret, which is of brick, and about 
112 ft. ^gh, was built by Yarmorac. 

The mosque, or rather the tomb o 
Sidi Ahmed Bel Hassan el-Ghomai 
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now an Arab school, and situated in 
the Place d' Alger, is an insignificant- 
looking building, decorated on the 
exterior with modem tiles.4»The in- 
terior, however, contains some of the 
most exquisite productions of Moorish 
art. Nothing can exceed the delicacy 
and beauty of the arabes(|ue8 round 
the Mihrab ; their variety, nchness and 
refinement is probably unsurpassed 
anywhere. The date of this work, a. h. 
696, or A.D. 1296-97, is inscribed on 
the right of the Mihrab, and in the 
centre of the third arch. The mos(j^ue 
is supported by 6 columns of Algenan 
onyx. Nearly all the walls and arches 
have been covered with arabesque 
decoration, and the greater part remains. 

Opposite this mosque is an archway, 
ornamented on the exterior with tile 
mosaics. This belonged to an Arab 
college, of which nothing else remains. 
In the interior of the arch are some 
arabesques, almost concealed by re- 
peated coatings of whitewash. 

The above is almost all that remains 
of ancient Tlem9en within the walls 
worthy of particular notice ; nor have 
the walls themselves of the present town 
fared better, though only a few years 
ago it was surrounded by its old pictur- 
esque fortifications, with frequent 
towers. Le Genie militaire, " Le mau- 
vais Genie d'Afrique," as it is some- 
times called, condemned them, and 
only 2 towers remain, while their place 
is supplied by an ugly stone wall. 

The destruction of the Mechouar, or 
citadel, has not been less thorough. 
Built in 1145 as the residence of the 
governor, it became the palace of the 
Abd-el-Ouadites. The Arab writers 
often make mention of its splendour 
and of the brilliancy of the court held 
there, but the Turks, and time, and the 
G^nie have spared nothing except the 
minaret of the mosque and the outer 
walls. 

Behind the Mairie, in the market- 
place, is a museum, containing a few 
objects of interest — 10 columns of Alge- 
rian onyx, excavated from the ruins of 
the mosque at Mansoura ; their height, 
exclusive of the capitals, is 7 ft. 4 in. I 



and their circumference 4 ft 10 in. ; 
some catapult balls, of which several 
have been dug up in the neighbour- 
hood, the largest weighingabout 250 lbs. 
They are supposed to have been used 
during the two great sieges in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. 

The most interesting of these objects 
is the standard cubit measure of the 
Kissaria ; it is in marble, and bears in 
Arabic the inscription, ** Praise and 
thanks be to God, this is the cubit 
measure of the Eissaria, which may 
God establish. In the month of Babeea 
Eth-Thani, in the year 728." Corre- 
sponding to March 1328. The length 
of this cubit is 47 centimetres, or ISJ 
inches. 

The mosque of Abou Abdulla esh- 
Shoudi, more usually known by the 
name of Sidi el-Halawi, the Sweetmeat- 
maker, lies immediately outside the 
walls. Leave Tlem^en by the gate of 
the Abattoir, turn to the 1., and you 
come to a small collection of native 
houses inhabited by negroes, with its 
own mosques and minaret; keep on 
above these, and on turning round the 
N.E. corner of the town wall you will 
see below you the mosque of Sidi-el- 
Halawi As you descend to it take 
notice of the mosaics on the minaret. 
The mosque and its court are decorated 
with arabesques ; but it owes its chief 
interest to 'its 8 columns of Algerian 
onyx, with Moorish capitals, and to the 
richly carved and coloured ceilings of 
cedar over the outer arcades. The 
ceiling of the Mihrab should likewise 
be noticed. The date 764, equal to 
A.D. 1353, is inscribed over the portaL 

The most extensive ruins of Tlem9en 
formed part of its fortifications, of 
which it is asserted there were 7 circles. 
This cannot be proved, but 3 can be 
clearly made out. The innermost of 
these followed the line of the iVench 
wall, and there is but little of it left. 
The walls and towers of the 2 outer 
circles are in many places still standing, 
and, added to the advantages of its 
situation, must have made the Tlem9en 
of the Almohades and early Abd-el- 
Ouadites a place of immense strength. 
The walls and towers are built of large 
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masses of concrete or pise (6 ft. to 12 ft. 
is no uncommon size), which now look 
like gigantic stones, and are almost as 
durable. The towers, with |the excep- 
tion of 2 round ones near the N.W. 
comer, are rectangular; but though 
these walls are highly picturesque and 
interesting, it is at Mansoura that the 
system of Moorish fortifications can be 
most easily studied. 

All visitors to Tlem9en should, if 
possible, take the two undermentioned 
walks : — 

1. Leave Tlem^en by the gate of the 
Abattoir, go straight down the hill, 
and in from 10 to 15 minutes you will 
come to the minaret, which is all that 
remains of the great mosque of the 
Affhadir. The lower part of this bfeau- 
tiral tower is constructed of large hewn 
stones from the Roman Pomaria, which 
occupied the same site as Aghadir, and 
on several, it is said on 8, inscriptions 
are still visible. The name Pomaria is 
inscribed on the one towards the N.W. 
The upper part of the minaret is of 
brick, doubtless of a later date than 
A.D. 789, when a mosque was first built 
here. The fortifications commence a 
few yards lower down. The arch of the 
gateway by which the road passes fell 
down a few years ago, and photographs 
of it are still to be bought at M. Pedra's, 
Rue Ben Sidoun, leading out of Place 
d* Alger. It was called after Sidi 
Daoudi, the patron saint of Aghadir, 
whose tomb lies just below. The 
neighlwurhood of this tomb is probably 
the best point from which to view the 
fortifications. Tourists are, however, 
strongly recommended to descend a 
little farther, taking a path to the rt., 
into the valley of the Oued KdHa^ and 
after crossing this brook to turn again 
to the right. A walk through gardens 
filled with fruit, ash, elm and walnut 
trees, and passing close under the outer 
or second line of the walls and towers 
of Aghadir, and within sound of the 
Oued Kalia, leads in from 5 to 10 
minutes to the Oran road ; but it will 
be well to recross the brook just before 
the highroad is reached, and to follow 
a path to the rt., which will conduct in 
about 2 minutes to an old Arab burial- 
ground, with tombs of Marabouts, and 



an octagonal one of singular elegance, 
that of Sidi Yakoub. The cemetery is 
beautifully situated, and elm, and espe- 
cially ash trees {Fraximbs Atistralis), are 
here found of a size unusual in N. 
Africa. One of the latter, still a flour- 
ishing tree, measures 14 ft. in circum- 
ference at 5 ft. from the ground. 

2. Leave Tlem9en by the gate of 
Bou MediUf follow the road to Oran 
about 150 'yards, turn to the rt. across 
the bridge over the Oued Kalia. The 
ruin on the 1. was part of the mint. 
Immediately after passing the bridge, 
turn again to the rt. and follow the 
path along the edge of the Oued Kalia. 
Extensive remains of walls and towers 
will be met with along the S. side of 
Tlem9en, to which this path conducts. 
The S. side of the Tlem9en being natur- 
ally the most exposed, was most 
strongly fortified. On the western side 
there are not many fortifications of im- 
portance, except at the north-westeni 
angle, where there are the two round 
towers already mentioned. 

Bou Medin, A little more than a 
mile from Tlem9en towards the S.E., 
and on the slope of a hill which shelters 
it from the sirocco, lies a mean-looking 
Arab village, distinguished at a dis- 
tance only by its minaret. This is SI 
Eubhady more commonly called Bou 
Medin, which was the home of religion 
and science when Tlem9en was in- 
habited by warriors and statesmen. It 
is in this more fortunate than its neigh- 
bour, that its monuments have been 
better preserved. 

Leaving Tlem9en by the gate of Bou 
Medin, and crossing the first bridge to 
the rt., the path traverses the great 
Arab cemetery. Several Koubbas to 
the rt. and 1., many of which possess 
a histoiy, and the minaret of a ruined 
mosque, give interest to the walk. 
After passing through the, to all ap- 
pearance, poverty-stricken village, the 
visitor sees before him a Moorish porch 
of painted wood -work, and passing 
under it has on the rt. hand the arch- 
way of the college or Medressa, and a 
few yards farther on the koubba, or 
tomb, of Bou Medin to the 1., and t^ 
archway of the Mosque to the rt. 
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The interior of the koubba, which 
dates from the commencement of the 
13th century, is covered with arabesques 
and paintings. Sidi Bon Medin has 
ever been the patron saint of Tlem9en. 
His correct name was Shotub ibn Hoos- 
ain el-Andalousi, somamed Abou Me- 
dian, cormpted into Boa Medin. He 
was bom at Seville in a.h. 520, cor- 
responding to A.D. 1126. He passed 
over from Spain to Fez, where he de- 
voted himself to the study of theology, 
and after travelling all over Spain, 
Algeria, and even as far as Baghdad, 
he died within sight of Tlem9en, in 
the 75th year of his age. His tomb 
was built by the Almohades, and 
beautified by the dynasties which suc- 
ceeded them, and is to the present 
day the object of Arab care and de- 
votion. It is profusely decorated 
with banners, embroidered hangings, 
lamps, ostrich eggs and inscriptions. 
The tombs of Bou-Medin and a 
favourite disciple, who is buried by 
his side, are covered with carpets, and 
have silken banners suspended over 
them. 

The exterior of the entrante arch to 
the mosque is in the highest style of 
Moorish art, and is well known by 
photographs. Passing through it, and 
under a beautiful and decorated dome, 
the court is entered by large double 
doors covered with bronze, of which, 
unfortunately, the lower part has been 
stolen bit by bit. There is a tradition 
respecting these doors, that they were 
lost in the sea, but recovered from it 
and brought to Bou-Medin by the 
prayers of the saint. It may almost 
be said that they are to Moorish art 
what the doors of Ghiberti are to 
Italian, for purely decorative art was 
never carried higher. The design is a 
geometric interlaced pattern. 

The mosque itself is worthy of the 
approach to it. The columns are 12 
in number, and square ; the arches all 
horseshoe, and either round or very 
slightly pointed. The upper part of 
the wails and arches are covered with 
the choicest and most highly-finished 
arabesques. Visitors should allow as 
much nme as possible to examine this' 
mosque. 



The mihrab was coloured about 15 
years ago ; by its side is a painted 
wooden pulpit, the gift of Abd-el-Kader. 
The minaret has been decorated exter- 
nally with small tiles. 

The Arab college or Medressa, which 
can be entered through the mosque, 
was founded by Abou l-Hassen, the 
Black Sultan, 1347. It is built like a 
mosque with an open court and arcades 
and a mihrab, with a curious and 
elegant wooden roof, in the centre of 
the south-eastern end of the building. 
On each side of the courtyard 6 
little chambers for students open out 
from under the arcades. The walls of 
the Medressa have been decorated 
with arabesques ; but it is buUt against 
a damp rock, and only a few of them 
remain. 

The chief entrance is ornamented 
with tile mosaics in the same way as 
the old Arab college at Tlem9en. 

Mansoura^ about IJ m. to the W. of 
Tlem9en, is not less remarkable than 
Bou-Medin, and the road to it passes 
by several interesting objects. 

Leave Tlem9en by the Fez gate, and 
about 100 yards farther on, what seems 
a large excavation will be seen on the 
left. This is the Saharidjy a reservoir, 
10 acres in extent. It is built with 
walls of concrete nearly 10 ft. high 
and about 3 ft. 6 in. thick, strengui- 
ened by buttresses ; and was con- 
structed, we are told, by Abou 
Tachfin, the last king of the elder 
branch of the Abd-el-Ouadites, who 
was killed at the capture of the Me- 
chouar, 1337, in order to gratify as far 
as possible the whim of a favourite 
wife who wished to behold the sea 
and ships upon it. It has been partly 
repaired by the French, but cannot be 
used as a tank owing to some undis- 
covered leak. About J of a mile far- 
ther on, the road passes close" to a 
beautiful horseshoe and nearly cir- 
cular arch called Bab-el-KhamiSj which 
was formerly a gateway in the wall by 
which Abou Yjioub invested Tlem^en 
in the first years of the 14th centuiy. 
The large ruin which will be noticed 
on the slope of the kill to the 1. is an 
ancient mosque. About i m. beyond 
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the arch the road crosses the eastern 
wall of Mansoura, Its history re- 
sembles a tale from the "Arabian 
Nights. " After Abou Yakoub had be- 
sieged Tlem^en 4 years he turned his 
camp into a city and surrounded it 
with waUs and towers of which a large 
portion now remains. The walls are 
about 40 ft. high and the towers 40 
yds. apart, all built of great blocks of 
concrete — & method which Pliny men- 
tions as employed by the Arabs and 
Spaniards of his time. Though the 
walls have in places disappeared, the 
line of towers still marks tneir direc- 
tion ; they enclosed a nearly perfect 
square of 250 acres. Ibn Ehaldoun 
says of it : — " It was filled with large 
houses, immense buildings, sumptuous 
palaces, and irrigated gardens. It was 
in 702 (1302) that the king built its 
walls and that he created a splendid 
city, famous both for its vast popu- 
lation, its extensive trade and its 
massive' walls. He included in it 
baths, caravanserails, a hospital and 
a mosque with a lofty minaret." ** In 
a short time," he adds, "it took the 
first place among the cities of Bar- 
bary. Mansoura was, however, eva- 
cuated when peace was made in 1306, 
and deserted till 1329, when it was 
again occupied during the second siege 
of Tlem^en. Abou l-Hassen, the Black 
Sultan, after the capture of that city, 
built a palace at Mansoura, which be- 
came a favourite residence. But in 
1359 the Merenides were expelled from 
Tlem9en, and Mansoura was finally 
deserted. Excepting the walls and 
the mosque little remains of its former 
greatness, which is accounted for by 
the materials of which Moorish cities 
are built. Hewn stone and marble 
were seldom employed, and the con- 
crete and cement with which their 
places were supplied soon perish when 
exposed to the weather. The minaret 
of which mention has been made was 
built of hewn stone, and one side and a 
part of two others remain to tjiis day. 
It is by far the most beautiful archi- 
tectural monument of Moorish times 
in Algeria. 

The Arabs of the neighbourhood say 
that Abou Yakoub, &ing impatient 



to complete his tower, employed upon 
it Mohammedan, Jew and Christian 
masons, and that the work of the first 
only has stood. In this story there is 
probably a germ of truth, for the general 
character of the tower is European, but 
the decoration Moorish. All other 
minarets near Tlem9en are built either 
of brick or concrete, with a solid square 
mass of masonry in the centre, round 
which runs the staircase, and round 
this again the outer walls, which are 
commonly, if not always, of bricks 
arranged to make peculiar patterns, 
the solid centre rising several feet or 
even yards above the walls. The 
Mansoura tower rather than minaret 
is on the contrary built hollow in the 
centre, and is constructed of hewn cal- 
careous tufa, the thickness of the walls 
being about 4 ft. 8 in., and the sepa- 
rate stones 14 in. in height and usually 
at least twice that length. They are 
closely fitted together in layers, and 
the work resembles at first sight the 
best Italian, but closer inspection 
points to ignorant interference with 
skilful wor£nen. The arch over the 
doorway, instead of a single keystone, 
has three placed one above another ; 
other arches higher up the tower have 
no proper keystone at all ; but the 
strangest peculiarity of all is the em- 
ployment of wooden bolts to strengthen 
the squared stone masonry, especially 
at the comers, round holes having 
been carefully drilled through to re- 
ceive the bolts. To the use of wood in 
the construction of the tower, joined to 
other blunders, the falling asunder of 
the south-eastern part is doiibtless due. 
It also resembles a European church- 
tower in position, being in the centre 
of the ena opposite the mihrab, and an 
entrance into the mosque through it. 
Instead of an interior staircase it nad a 
series of inclined planes or ramps up 
which a horse could mount to the 
summit. iEstheticaUy, the tower can 
hardly be too highly praised. The 
proportions are perfect, the decoration 
rich and original, or at least unlike 
anything else in the neighbourhood. 
The arches are either circular or pointe*' 
and never horseshoe. Over the 
trance arch is a stone projectic 
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porch beautifally carved, and round 
the arch is written, Abou Yakoub 
Vousaef ben Ahd-cl-Hak commanded 
this Ttiosque to he built. The height of 
the tower is 130 ft., and the upper part 
is ornamented with green and blue tiles. 
Nothing remains of the rest of the 
mosque except the outer walls ; the 
space within which is oblong, 100 yds. 
by 64. 

The falls of El-Ourit or the Saf-Saf, 
between 3 and 4 miles from Tlem9en, 
would be well worthy of a visit, even 
in a country where waterfalls abound. 
The road to Daya passes close under 
them. 

Leave Tlem^en by the gate of Bou- 
Medin, and take the road which 
branches off to the rt. about J m. outside 
the town. It passes through the olive 
grounds and gardens below Bou-Medin, 
and winds shortly after to the right 
round the comer of the hill, and turns 
again sharply to the left at a bridge, 
at whose vicinity the falls are best 
seen. They are unquestionably beau- 
tiful, though not from the quantity of 
water, or from their height, lor though 
the total fall from the summit of the 
cliffs where the water is first seen, to 
the bottom of the ravine below the 
bridge, cannot be well less than 1500 
ft. , no single fall seems to be of more 
than 100, but rocks rise precipitously 
on either side from steep banks half 
hidden by wild cherry trees, while huge 
masses of calcareous tufa, hollowed 
out in fantastic caverns, cover the 
ascent in front. The rich green of 
sloping banks contrasting with the red 
masses of the stratified cliffs springing 
from them nearly 1000 ft. hard and 
sharp against the sky line ; while an 
immense mass of perpendicular tufa 
closes in the valley on the left of the 
upper fall. 

The visitor to the stalactite caves of 
the Bcni Aad can drive about 8 m. 
beyond the falls along the road to 
Daya^ but must leave his caniage and 
turn off to the rt. , about 2 m. beyond 
a new Alsatian village. The caves, 
which are among the finest in the 
world, [are 5 kil. from the road, but 



there are Arab encampments at hand 
where mules may be procured. 

The following description of them is 
from " Through Algeria" : — 

" Stalactitos in every variety of size 
and form closed in my view above, 
around, below. No ceiling of human 
work could exceed in varied beauty 
the deep-fluted fringes and arches of 
pale yellowidi hue that hung over- 
head ; and not less exquisite were the 
clustering columns which, shooting up 
on every side, joined the vault above, 
or terminated midway in a group of 
glittering pinnacles. As we threaded 
our way through overarching aisles, 
with aisles and aisles seemingly ex- 
tending into the darkness on either 
hand, the weird-like fantastic beauty 
of the scene conjured up my chOdish 
visions of fairyland." 

The main grotto extends for nearly 
i a mile in length, but it has never 
been thoroughly explored, and it is 
supposed that there is a communica- 
tion between it and other caverns 
farther down the hill. In visiting 
this cave the traveller would do wefl 
to provide himself with a magnesian 
lamp, or if that is impossible, a good 
supply of blue light and red fire, which 
is easUy procurable at Algiers. Facili- 
ties for visiting these caves can be 
obtained by application at the Sous- 
Prefecture. 

The writer saw the cave illuminated 
by 200 Arabs cariying flambeaux, 
some of whom climbed up the highest 
stalagmites and waved their torches 
like malignant demons amongst the 
stalactites depending from the roof. 
Others ran backward and forward, 
through the grottoes and forest of 
colamns around ; the effect was sin- 
gularly beautiful, and more like a fairy 
scene in a pantomime than anything 
in real life. Such a treat as this can 
only be enjoyed by special favour, and 
then the traveller must be prepared to 
pay a considerable sum in presents to 
the Arab attendants. 

Honaiay 11 kil. on road to Nemours. 
The drive to this French village passes 
through an uninteresting countiy, but 
immediately below it lies an irrigated 
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district covered with olive and frait 
trees. An old Arab town was situated 
here, and the minaret still remains 
and adds greatly to the charm of the 
scenery. ' It is close to the road, about 
a mile below the village. 

24 kil. S. of Tlem9en is 

SeibdoUy an important militaiy station 
3000 feet above the sea. The military 
buildings are enclosed within a for- 
tification. 

A centre of colonisation is being 
erected in the vicinity, and the place 
will doubtless soon attain considerable 
importance, owing to the alpha trade 
and the mineral wealth of the district, 
which abounds in the country of the 
Beni Senmis. The latter has been very 
little explored, but iron ore is known 
to exist at Deglem and Sidi Yakouh^ 
very rich oxide of manganese at Djehel 
Tassa, argentiferous lead ore at GJiar 
Rouban, and copper and lead at Sidi 
Ararrwn, Tletay and Koudiat-er-JRessas. 
At Ain-elSammam, 6 kil. to the N. W. 
of Sebdou, on the 1. bank of the Tafna, 
are two saline springs, which yield 50 
and 2000 cubic metres of water per 
diem. 



ROUTE 21. 

FROM STE. BARBE DE TLELAT TO SIDI 
BEL ABB^S BY RAILWAY, AND 
THENCE TO TLEM^'EN BY DILIGENCE. 

This line was constructed by Mr. 
Harding, of Paris, and after its com- 
pletion it was made over to a company. 
The works commenced in the spring of 
1876, and terminated in May 1877. 
The country through which it passes is 
rich and tolerably well cultivated ; but 
the great object in making the line was 
to tap the alpha districts and bring 
that produce to the coast. The princi- 
pal goods carried by it are alpha fibre, 
wheat .and tan bark. Tlie country 
slopes gradually up to Bel Abb^s, and 
is picturesque. The line starts from 
the Tlelat station of the P. L. M. Com- 
pany (see p. 183). 

1 kil. to east of line is the Marabout 



of Sidi Bel Kliair, after which it follows 
the general direction of the highroad 
from Oran to Sidi Bel Abb^, crossing 
it on several occasions. 

6J kil. An-^t of St. Lucien. To the 
east of the line is a village created in 
1876, and named after a child of 
General Chanzy's who was accidentally 
killed at Algiers two years before. 

8 kil. To the east ai*e the Marabouts 
dedicated to Sidi Berafor, after which 
the countiT becomes more hilly. 

9 kil. Tne line crosses the highroad 
at 38 kil. from Oran. 

11 kil. To the E. is a barrage on the 
Oued Tlelat constructed in 1872 by 
military prisoners. It waters a com- 
paratively small area. 

13 kil. To the E. the Marabouts of 
Sidi ben Taib and S. Saiah. 

14 kil. W. of line. Djenan el-Mes- 
kine, the ga/rden of the beggar, a well- 
watered plantation of fruit trees on the 
highroad. 

15 kil. Station of Lauriers Roses. 
To the E. is the Merabet ez-Zeidj ; to 
the "W. an old telegraph station and 
the Marabout of S. Mohammed. A 
little beyond the station the line crosses 
the highroad, and the village of Lau- 
riers Roses is seen to the west. It con- 
sists of but a few houses along the high- 
road. 

22 kil. W. An Arab village with a 
Marabout on the top of an isolated 
mamelon. 

224 kil. A gendarmerie station to the 
W. A pretty large Arab market is held 
here every week. 

23 kil. The house of the Kaid of the 
Oulad Ali to the W. After which the 
line enters the col of the Oulad Ali. 

25 kil. The crossing station of the 
Oued Imbert. This is the highest 
point on the line, being 586 '67 above 
the level of the sea. The route to St. 
Denis du Sig branches off from this 
place. The country now becomes much 
more fertile than it has been. 

274 kil. Station of Oued Imbert, a 
small village on the W. , beyond which 
is the Marabout of S. Machou. It is 
intended to extend colonisation at 0. 
Imbert, the land of the plateau on 
which the village stands being vc 
fertile. 
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284 luL The line again crosses the 
highroad, which now runs to the £. 
It passes through a wide plain coyere<l 
witn scrub, a comparatively small por- 
tion of wliich has been cleared. The 
railway, however, has given an un- 
doubted impulse to clearance over this 
district, and a marked improvement 
has taken place since it was commenced. 
The soil is of excellent quali^. 

S54 kil. Arret des Trembles. The 
village is situated on a hill to the east 
between the line and the highroad ; 
the trees, which ffive their name to the 
place, are on the oanks of the Mekerra, 
which flows past the village. 

86 kiL Tne line here crosses the 
Oued Sama, and in this neighbour- 
hood the most considerable excavations 
and embankments in its whole course 
have been executed. The mountain of 
Tessal is seen about 20 kiL to the west. 
The plain at its eastern base is covered 
with rich and flourishing farms. 

40 kiL To the K on the Mekerra are 
the farm and mill of the late Monsieur 
Bleuze, who, with his housekeeper, 
was murdered by a party of Arabs in 
1875. One of the assassins was executed 
at S. Bel AbUs in AprU 1877. The 
murderers were Arabs to whom he had 
lent money and subsequently dis- 
possessed of their property. 

41 kU. Station of Sidi Brahim. The 
villag|e is an important one situated on 
the highroad, about a kilometre to the 
east. The tomb of the Saint, which 

fives its name to it, is on a hill some 
ttle distance beyond. 
46 kil. Le Rocher. Several isolated 
farms and orchards on a bend of the 
Mekerra form a district rather than a 
village known by this name. The 
land is extremely rich and well culti- 
vated 

49 kil. To the E. of the line is a 
mausoleum surrounded by trees, built 
by the Marquis de Massol for himself ; 
he was not, however, buried here. 
Beyond, to the E. is the village of 
Mulai Abd-el-Kader, whose tomb is on 
the opposite bank of the river, farther 
east. 

60 kil. Cemetery of Bel Abbfes, sur- 
rounded by cypress trees. 

51 kil. Station of Sidi Bel- Abbes. 



The town of Sidi Bel Abl>es is 
situated about a kiL and a half farther 
on. Population 10,772. 

Hotel de France, Tery good and 
reasonable. Madame Perrot, the pro- 
prietor, speaks excellent English. 

This town is 474 metres above the 
level of the sea, and occupies the spot 
where a fort formerly stood, which was 
erected by the French as a depdt for 
provisions on the road between Tlem9en 
and Mascara. It is situated in a plain 
watered by the Mekerra^ and is entirely 
modem. The country around is clothed 
in the richest verdure, and the soil is 
exceedingly fertile, producing, among 
other crops, tobacco of excellent (quality ; 
the wheat of this district is in high 
repute throughout the colony and even 
in France on account of its excellent 
quality. 

In 1845 an attempt to capture the 
fort was made by a band of Arabs of 
the Oulad Brahun tribe, who gained 
admittance under the pretence of de- 
sirine to perform their devotions at the 
koubba of the Marabout Sidi Bel- 
Abb^ which adjoins the fort. This 
efibrt was frustrated, and the Arabs 
beaten off" with great slaughter. With 
this exception, the history of Sidi Bel- 
Abb^ is entirely free from ♦warfare 
and bloodshed, unlike that of most of 
the French settlements in Algeria. 

The town is surrounded by a ditch 
and bastioned wall, through which 
entrance is obtained by means of 4 
gates on the roads to Oran, Tlem9en, 
Di^a and Mascara. 

The wide street running between the 
north and south gates cuts the town 
into two equal parts ; that on the west 
is the military quarter, and contains 
barracks and other subsidiary buildings 
suflicient to accommodate 6000 men. 
Indeed this may be regarded as one 
of the most important strategic posi- 
tions in the province. 

In summer one can walk all over the 
town and its immediate neighbour- 
hood in the densest shade. The trees 
have grown almost as quickly as if 
they had been Eucalj'ptus, owing to 
the abundance of water. Ct^nals carry 
the water of the Mekerra all over the 
I town, and a supply may anywhere be 
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obtained by digging a few feet below 
the surface. 

At the Forte cPOran a large Arab 
market is held weekly for the sale of 
vegetables, fruit, cattle and wool. 

The site of Sidi Bel-Abbfes was for- 
merly a swamp, but the plantations have 
drained it, and now it is perfectly 
healthy. The climate is generally cool 
and bracing, it being 475 metres above 
the level of the sea. The environs are 
more thickly peopled than the town 
itself ; the largest village is Perrin ; 
there is another at the gate of Tlem9en. 
There is a Spanish viUage at that of 
Mascara, and a negro one near the 
gate of Oran. 

Not far from the town are a number of 
mills worked by the Mekerra, 8 or 9 in 
number. There are diligences every 
day to Ali ben-Youb, Tlem9en and 
Daya. The first is 39 kil. distant, the 
second 90, and. the third 65. 

At the viUage of Sidi Ali ben- Yovh^ 
about 30 kil. S.S.E. of Sidi Bel-Abbfes, 
are the ruins of the Roman town of 
AlbuloBf one of the stations on the 
great route between Carthage and the 
eastern frontiers of Tingitana. Close 
at hand is a mineral spring called 
Haw/mam Sidi Ali hen- Yovib : these 
waters have a temperature of about 70° 
Fahr. ; they are used by the inhabitants 
for their consumption, and are quite cool 
by the time they reach the village. 
Ali ben-Youb possesses land of first- 
rate quality ; there is also a fine 
quarry of compact limestone or marble 
worked by the owners. At 30 kil. far- 
ther south, up the river Mekerra, is the 
village of Magenta, the road to which 
traverses an extensive forest of Aleppo 
pines. The settlement is extremely 
unhealthy, but the malarious fever 
which has committed such ravages in 
it is gradually decreasing in intensity. 

From Magenta there is a road leading 
up the sides of a range of steep hills to 
Daya, a small fortified village ; and as 
this road is followed the views become 
magnificent, and well repay the toil- 
some ascent. 

If the Mekerra be followed about 20 
kil. beyond Magenta, the traveller 
comes to a vast barren steppe extending 
far to the south. As far as the eye can 



reach the only vegetation is that of 
thickly-scattered tufts of alpha grass. 
This is the region of the High Plateaux, 
and this is the precious fibre to which 
the railway owes its existence, and Oran 
its prosperity. The alpha is plucked by 
Spaniards, who live, for months at a 
time in those solitudes. It is then 
carted down to Bel Abb^s and there 
stacked, sorted, or baled, as the case 
may be, and finally despatched to Oran 
for shipment. 

Sidi Bel Abb^s will eventually be 
connected with Tlem9en by a railway ; 
in the meantime a diligence starts 
daily, but as the hour is liable to vary, 
it wiU be necessary to ascertain the 
time of departure beforehand. 

The road starts from the Tlemcen 
gate, and follows the right bank of the 
Mekerra as far as 

5^ kil. Sidi Lahsen. — This is a thriv- 
ing village, where wheat and barley are 
chiefly grown. 

Water is brought from the Mekerra 
to irrigate the surrounding land. 

The road here crosses the river by a 
bridge, and gradually diverges from it. 

At 12 kil. on the left of the road is 
the village of Sidi KhcUedf a place 
which ought to be more prosperous 
than it seems to be, the land being 
good and water to be had both for irri- 
gation and in wells. Orchards and 
gardens extend below the village. 

Sidi Khaled is the point of junction 
between the Tlem9en and Magenta 
roads, the latter being the road followed 
by the alpha carts on their way down 
from the High Plateaux. 

27 kil. Lamta,r, a new village which 
appears to be doing well. 

The road now traverses the great 

Elain of Lamtar or of Tifilfes, which is 
ounded on the south by the long range 
of hills that extends from Ben Youb to 
Tlem9en. Almost the whole of this 
plain is covered with scrub, but the soil 
is very fertile, and when the railway to 
Tlem9en passes through this country it 
will doubtless be turned to good 
account 

Between Lamtar and Ain Tellout, 
viz. for 21 kil., there is absolutely 
nothing of any interest on the road. 
The country is at present enti 
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devoid of cultivation by French colon- 
ists, and uninhabited save by Arab 
douars thinly scattered over it, and by the 
g&wrbis of Spanish tan bark gatherers. 

48 kil. Aln Tellout is a magnificent 
spring of cold, clear water issuing from 
the midst of a thick growth of high 
oleanders, which in the early summer 
are studded with beautiful pink blos- 
soms. The spring is just below the 
road on the right. 

This was formerly a station on the 
Roman road between Albulse (Ben Youb) 
and Tlem9en, and was an outpost of 
the military fortified camp at Castra 
Severiana (Lamorici^re). 

The traveller will find much to ad- 
mire in the view as he nears Lamori- 
ciere. 

At Tellout the plain or undulating 
country suddenly gives place to a deep 
valley, watered by the Oued Tellout 
and dotted here and there with farms 
and dwellings. 

As the road, with windings innumer- 
able, follows the steep sides of the hUls 
and spurs, the valley gradually opens 
out on the one hand towards Lamori- 
cifere and on the other towards the 
junction of the Isser and Chouli, to 
the north-west. 

Soon the jagged crest of the moun- 
tain which rises behind Lamorici^re is 
descried, and presently the pretty 
village itself appears nestling amid its 
avenues of trees, at the foot of a rugged 
hill resembling a hacked and rusty 
knife with the edge turned uppermost. 
The picturesque valley of the upper 
Isser stretches away northwards, 
hemmed in by hills, and the valley of 
the Ouled Meimoun extends far below. 

58 kil. Lamoriciere, Inn: H6tel de 
I'Univers. Cannot fail to become an 
important place when communication 
with the coast is improved. The bad 
state of the road has long been a bar 
to its prosperity ; but now that it is 
decided to construct a railway to 
Tlem9en, starting from Bel Abbfes and 
passing by Lamoriciere, a new impetus 
will be given to the place. 

Water is running everywhere, and 

turns several mills. The hot summer's 

sun is pleasantly tempered by the rows 

" trees that border the streets ; and the 



surrounding country is fertUe. An 
important Arab market is held here 
weekly. The village was named after 
General Lamoriciere. 

Just in front of the village, and on 
the left of the road, before the bridge 
is reached, are the ruins of an old 
Roman camp and settlement now called 
Hadjar Itowm — the Roman stones. 

An inscription has lately been found 
here, of the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury, proving that this place, instead of 
being the Ruhroe or ad RvhraSy as has 
hitherto been supposed, is the site of 
the Castra Severiana mentioned by 
Morcelli as an episcopal see. The in- 
scription is given in extensohy M. Cher- 
bonneau in the "Bull. Acad. Inscrip. 
et Belles Lettres," 1878, t. vi. p. 30. 

The fortified enclosure measured 
about 400 yds. long and 300 broad, and 
was rectan^lar in shape, being placed 
square with the magnetic N. and S. 
The village or town appears to have 
extended as far as the precipice which 
overlooks the valley of the Ouled 
Meimoun, and the ground has kept the 
terrace-like outline which it doubtless 
then had. 

It was evidently a military post 
intended to cover the exit from the 
upper Isser valley which communicates 
with the High Plateaux. In the same 
way Albulse, already mentioned, served 
to close the valley of the Mekerra. 

Little of these remains is at present 
visible. The ground is covered with 
stones from the buildings which existed 
formerly, and a few bearing inscription.s 
have been found among the debris. 
Some of these are in the garden of the 
Commissaire Civil's house, in the vil- 
lage. The following complete inscrip- 
tion is mentioned by M. MacCarthy : — 



DIANA B DEAE 

NEMORUH OOMITI 

VICTRICI FERARVM 

ANNVA VOTA DKDI 

FANNIVS IVLI 

AKVS PRAEFECTVS 

C0H0RTI8 II. 

aA.RDORVM 



After leaving Lamorici&re the road, 
still skirting the chain of hills, crosses 
the Isser just past the village ; and 12 
kiL farther on, the Chouli, a clear 
stream running over a rocky bed. 
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The valley narrows in more and more 
as the road advances. The Chouli comes 
down through a break in the hills to the 
south. Some way up its course is the 
Berber village of Yebdar situated in a 
fertile and pretty valley. 

At 78 kil. from Bel Abbes is Ain 
Fezza-y a small village situated on the 
most elevated part of the road between 
Bel Abb^ and Tlemgen. The altitude 
is here 875 metres above the sea. To 
the rt. is seen, half hidden by groves of 
olive trees, the village of Oujba, entirely 
native. The road soon after turns into 
the deep gorge of the Cascades, for a 
description of which see p. 207. 

It is not a little curious, and rather 
vexing to the traveller, if he is wearied 
with the long journey in an uncomfort- 
able diligence, to see, from the road at 
the beginning of the bend, the same 
road at the exit from the ^orge, not 
more than 600 yards distant m a direct 
line ; and to know that he has to travel 
fuUy 4 kilometres before he can get 
there. 

The road, after passing a short dis- 
tance from Bou-Medin, on its right, at 
length joins the Oran and Tlem9en 
road, at about 800 metres from the 
Bou-Medin gate at 

90 kil. Tlem9en. See p. 257. 



ROUTE 22. 

FROM ABZEU TO MASCARA AND SAIDA, 
BY BAIL, AND ON TO GERYVILLE. 

Arzeu. 1578 inhab. Pop. of com- 
mune: 2187 Eur., 2381 natives. 

Arzeu was occupied by the Eomans 
under the name of Arseruiria; it was 
destroyed by the Arabs on their in- 
vasion of Africa, and again built by 
the sovereigns of Tlem9en. Under the 
Turks it was the principal place of 
exportation in the province. During 
the Peninsular "War nearly 300 vessels 
a year conveyed grain and cattle thence 
for the use of the English army. 

It was besieged and captui'ed by 
Abd-el-Kader in the year 1831; and 
in 1833 taken by the French under 
Greneral Desmichels; and, after again 



changing hands, was finally ceded to 
them by the treaty of the Tafna in 
1837. 

It occupies a very favourable situ- 
ation, and cannot faU to become a most 
important place ; its harbour is natur- 
ally the best in Algeria, and has been fur- 
ther protected by a solidly-constructed 
breakwater, running nearly N.W. and 
S.E. The harbour has an area of 140 
hectares, and the breakwater a length 
of 300 metres. This place is the nat- 
ural outlet for the produce of the rich 
valleys of the Sig, Habra, Mina and 
Chelif, also the entrepdt for the trade 
of Relizane and Mascara, as well as the 
Sahara. 

Even now it does a thriving trade 
in cereals, alpha, iron ore from Kleber, 
and salt, and one English paper manu- 
facturer, Mr. Edw. Lloyd, has an 
alpha establishment here. 

On the 20th Dec. 1873, the Governor- 
General signed a concession, granting 
to the Compagnie Franco- Alg^rienne 
the permission to construct a railway 
from Arzeu to Sai'da, with the pri- 
vilege of exploitation of alpha in the 
high plateaux of the subdivision of 
Mascara, but without any guarantee 
of interest. Some of the most im- 
portant conditions of this grant are : — 
The Companv have the exclusive pri- 
vileg^e of collecting alpha over nearly 
a million acres of land, without pre- 
judice, however, to the Arabs' right of 
pasturage there. It will pay to the 
State a fixed rate of 15 centimes on 
every ton exported, aa far as 100,000 
tons per annum, above which the rate 
will be 25 centimes. It has the further 
privilege to take from the Government 
forests whatever wood may be necessary 
for their works, on payment of 2 f.- per 
cubic mhtre for pine, thuya and juni- 
per, and 4 f. for oak. The concession 
to last for 99 years ; the works are to 
be finished in 6 years. Formerly the 
inhabitants suffered from a want of 
good water, which caused the town to 
become almost deserted, but now the 
rain-water has been collected in the 
ravines of Ste, Lionie, TazotU and 
Ghiessiba in immense underground p-' 
leries, and brought to Arzeu > 
cemented conduit of 12 kil. in lei 
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The fortifications consist of a new 
citadel and 2 old forts. The first men- 
tioned was completed in 1863, and 
is provided with reservoirs, barracks, 
etc. It is sometimes used as a poli- 
tical prison. The refugees of Cartha- 
gena, 600 in number, were confined 
here in 1874. 

A new jetty has been constructed in 
the harbour, which is now commodious 
and safe ; on it is a lighthouse with a 
red light. There is a fixed light at the 
end of the breakwater, and another on 
a little island to the W., 500 metres 
from the coast. The beach is clean 
and admii-ably adapted for sea- 
bathing. The surrounding country 
is under cultivation, and is irrigated 
witib brackish water obtained from 
"noriflw," or wells supplied with 
Persian wheels. 

This railway is a narrow gauge one, 
the width of the rails being only 1 '10 m. 

The railway station is close to the 
town. At first the line runs between 
well-cultivated plains and the sea. 

2 kil. It crosses the Oued Magoun, a 
river which passes between the villages 
of Kleber and Ste. Leonie, and on which 
it has been frequently proposed to con- 
struct a barrage. This would render it 
possible to irrigate a very considerable 
tract of country. 

6 kQ. to the S. is seen the village of 
St. Leu. Close at hand is.the Berber vil- 
lage of JBotimia or old Arzeu, the ancient 
Roman Partus Mctgrnis, mentioned by 
Pliny, where very interestinff ruins still 
remain. The most remarkable of these 
are some very perfect tesselated pave- 
ments, but these are kept carefully 
covered up with earth, and an order to 
uncover them is required from the chief 
engineer of the province at Oran. 

Shortly afterwards the fertile land 
gives place to dunes of sand covered 
with low scrub, amongst which the 
Forest Department has planted a large 
number of Aleppo pines, which seem to 
be thriving. 

17 kil. Port attx PouZes, A ham- 
let at the small natural harbour formed 
by the estuary of the Oued Macta. 

20 kil. Im Macta. This is a small 
•Ulage close to where the railway and 



the highroad cross the Oued Macta by 
contiguous iron bridges. This river 
has only a course of 4 kil. It rises in 
the marshy ground to the S. called 
the Plain of the Macta, and after a 
sluggish course, caused by the bar at 
its mouth, falls into the sea at the 
Port aux Poules. The country round 
is extremely feverish in the summer 
months, but not so in winter, and the 
sport to be had there is most excellent. 
The plain abounds in antelope, but, 
owing to a superstition that a holy 
man's life was once saved by one of 
them, the Arabs have the greatest ob- 
jection to their being shot In addition 
to these there are bustard, wild ducks 
and partridges in abundance. The 
river is renowned for the large size and 
excellent quality of its eels. 

32 kil. The line here crosses the Oued 
Tinn. This is a continuation of the 
Oued Malah, which comes from near 
Mascara, and falls into the marsh of 
the Habra. The only way to drain 
and utilise this country is by cutting 
a bed for the Macta through this plain, 
and draining the country by cansQs on 
either side into it. 

87 kil. DebroussevHU. It is intended 
to create an important village here, in 
the centre of M. Debrousse's concession, 
nearly the whole of which is irrigable 
or irrigated by the water from the bar- 
rage of Oued Fergoug (see p. 182). 
Extensive experiments in the growth 
of Eucalyptus have been made here, 
but with but little success. Out of 
100,000 trees planted, only 87,000 re- 
mained after llie first year. This fail- 
ure is no doubt owing to the saline 
nature of the soil. The Spaniards have 
institued an unusual commerce here of 
late years, the collection and export- 
ation of snails. Two million kilos are 
said to be exported annually, which 
realise about 20 f. per 100 kilos. 

After leaving this the line passes 
through the skirts of the forest of Mulai 
Ismael, and then reaches the line from 
Algiers to Oran at 

60 kil. Perrigavx, See p. 182. 

After leaving Perr^gaux the line 
passes through a narrow valley, 
bounded by bare and sterile hiUs, 
through which winds the river Habra, 
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in a broad bed, overgrown with tam- 
arisk and olive trees. 

65 kil. Col des Juifi, The valley 
here widens, and the difficulties of the 
railway commence. There are here 
heavy earthworks and the first of a 
series of bridges of considerable size, 
which the company have been forced to 
make for the passage of the Habra. 

61 kil. Le Barrage (see p. 182). 

Beyond this the line crosses and re- 
crosses the Habra, the country becomes 
more picturesque and better wooded, 
and eventually emerges into the fertile 
plain in whicn is situated 

70 kil. Oued el-HamTnam, This is 
a prosperous village situated on the 
highroad between St. Denis du Sig and 
Mascara, which is here joined by the 
road from Ferregaux. 

[At present the traveller for Mascara 
takes tne diligence at this point. 

On leaving this the road crosses the 
mountainous chain called by the Arabs 
the Djebel Tifrcmra, And by the French 
soldiers Cr^-costtrf and continues along 
the side of a valley thickly wooded with 
pine and oak trees. The highest part of 
the whole route, about 12 kiL beyond 
Oued el-Hammam, is 2200 ft. above the 
sea, and commands an extensive view.] 

Mascara. Pop. 11,296. Seat of 
General commanding subdivision and 
of the various subsidiary military and 
civil offices. 

Inns : Hdtel des Colonies ; de TUni- 
vers. 

Mascara is finely situated on a slope 
of the plain of Eghris, 1800 ft. above 
the level of the sea, on two small hills 
separated from each other by the bed 
of the Oued Totcdman, which is crossed 
by three stone bridges. 

The general aspect ia somewhat im- 
posing, giving the idea of an important 
and handsome town. The Arabic name 
of the place is Mdaskeraf which is a 
corruption of Omm-el-Asakir, the 
Mother of Soldiers. It was built by 
the Turks on the site of a Roman 
colony, and during the first years of the 
French conquest was the favourite resi- 
dence of the Emir Abd-el-Eader, who 
was bom at La Cfuetna, 16 kil. S. of it. 



After the rupture of the treaty Des- 
michels, Marshal Clauzel recommenced 
hostile operations and marched against 
Mascara at the head of a force, one 
division of which was commanded by 
the Due d'Orleans. After a stout re- 
sistance theArabs were dispersed, and 
the French army entered the town on 
the 6th of December 1836. The Emir 
withdrew to the desert, taking his 
family and all his wealth, and three 
days later Marshal Clauzel retreated to 
Oran. 

Abd-el-Kader returned after their 
departure, but again retired before 
General Bugeaud, who finally took pos- 
session of the place in 1841. From 
this date until 1843 there was constant 
warfare between the French and the 
Arabs under Abd-el-Kader, who at the 
end of that year took refuge in Morocco, 
after which many of his followers sub- 
mitted to the invaders. 

The wall which surrounds the town 
is fortified by bastions and towers, and 
encloses Mascara itself, and its suburbs 
of Argoitb-Ismaily Ain-Beiday and 
Sidi Ali-Mohammed. The first named 
of these is situated on the other side of 
the Oued Toudman, which flows down 
a rocky ravine into the plain, supplying 
on its way the fountains and reservoirs 
of the town. The lower and wider end 
of this ravine has been converted into 
a public garden of about 10 acres in 
extent. 

Mascara is a modem town, partly 
French and partly Arab. The former 
portion is substantially built, tolerably 
clean, and well kept. The Place d'Armes 
is the largest square, and the favourite 
lounging - place for the inhabitants. 
The white msuhle fountain, in the Place 
Louis-Philippe, formerly belonged to 
one of the Beys of Mascara. There are 
many other foimtains, and the water is 
good. 

The Chv/rch is in the Place Louis- 
Philippe, and was originally a mosque, 
of which there were 3 in this town. The 
second, which still remains as such, is 
in the Place d'Armes, and the third, in 
the suburb of Ain-Beida, is remarkable 
as the place where Abd-el-Eader 
preached to his followers. It is no- 
used as a powder-magazine and stc 
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house for grain. There is also a Pro- 
testant Church with a considerable con- 
gregation, principally of soldiers from 
the Foreign Legion, a battalion of 
which is stationed here. Close to the 
church is pointed out a large dilapi- 
dated builaing, once the residence of 
Abd-el-Kader, now belonging to the 
"Domaine." A new and handsome 
church is being built in the Place 
d'Armes. 

As in all other garrison towns, the 
French have erected barracks for in- 
fantiy and cavalry, stables and maga- 
zines. The new HoapUal occupies a 
commanding situation at the Mghest 
point of the town. 

The principal industry of the place 
promises to be wine ; lar^ tracts around 
have been planted in vines, which suc- 
ceed admirably. 

Mascara is also celebrated for the 
manufacture of burnouses. 

[From this there is a strategic road, 
racticable for horses, to Tiaret, 109 
11. £., and a good carriageable road to 
Saida.] 

The railway passes the entrance to 
the village of Oued el-Hammam, and 
(still following the course of the river) 
turns otf for a time to the S.W., pass- 
ing through a rather narrow but fertile 
and fairly cultivated valley, till it 
reaches 

87 kil. Hamman Bou Harufia, 
where it leaves the river. About 
24 kilometres farther up the river 
are the hot baths bearing this name; 
the water is saline, with a tempera- 
ture of 136° Fahr. It is much 
esteemed and liked by the Arabs, for 
whom there is a special establishment 
by the side of one built by the Govern- 
ment for Europeans. The latter is but 
rarely used, although there is a cara- 
vanserail within a few yards. At pre- 
sent one cannot depend on finding lood 
for either man or beast. The railway 
now mounts a steep gradient, passing 
by barren clay hills almost without sign 
of vegetation. This passage has been 
the most troublesome of all the line, 
owing to the nature of the soil. The 
works have several times been more or 
less carried away by heavy rains. 



100 kil. At Col Tisd the exten- 
sive plain of Eghris is entered at 
about 12 kil. west of Mascara. When 
colonised this plain should give a 
heavy traffic to the line, though the 
supply of water is but scanty, and the 
depth at which it is found is very 
variable. 

107 kil. Froha^ a flourishing little 
village in the midst of the plain ; from 
here there is an excellent view of Mas- 
cara, and the range of hills on which 
that town is situated. The line here 
crosses the main road from Mascara to 
Saida, and, winding round a low spur 
which separates the Plain of Oued 
Traria from that of Eghris, recrosses the 
road, and at 126 ku. arrives at the 
village of Oued Traria, which does not 
show much sign of prosperity, and at 
present bears the reputation of being 
unhealthy. A short distance farther 
on the valley of the Oued Saida is 
entered, which is here narrow but well 
watered and fertile, and widens out on 
passing 

144 kiL Franchetif the most im- 
portant village between Mascara and 
Saida. Some kilometres higher ^up 
there is a barrage, which serves this 
village, which, with good land and 
plenty of water, should prosper well. 
Near the barrage, about 1 kil east of 
the road, is Ain el-Ifaminam, a pond of 
hot saline water with a taste of sulphur, 
and with constant bubbling, from the 
escape of carbonic acid gas. This is 
very much frequented by the Arabs, 
especially by tne women, who here 
seem to-be able to step out of their 
usual seclusion; for it is a common 
thing to find a dozen or twenty in the 
water, who do not try to hide even 
their faces whoever may be about 

166 kil. Nasreg, a very prosperous 
village, of rather recent creation, with 
good land and abundant water for irri- 
gation. The land is here fairly settled 
and cultivated all the way to 

170 kil. Saida. 1031 inhab. MiU- 
tary post and village ; fertile and well- 
irrigated soil ; extensive plantations of 
vine. Considerable industry in alpha 
fibre, wool, horses and sheep. 

Head-quarters of a cercle militaire 
under subdivision of Mascara ; founded 
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in 1854 at the base of the ridges which 
form the southern boundary of the 
High Plateaux, 2219 ft. above the level 
of the sea. 

The eastern part of the fortified 
position contains the usual barracks 
and military buildings ; the western 
portion is the civil town, which is in a 
very prosperous condition. 

2 kil. to the S.W. is old Saida, for- 
tified by Abd-el-Kader, and destroyed 
by the French troops on the 27th March 
1844. 

Saida shows evidence of great pro- 
gress, and must become a very import- 
ant centre when the means of com- 
munication are established by the 
railway ; already houses of fair size and 
good appearance are springing up 
rapidly. 

The station will be nearly 2 kils. 
from the town, because it is impossible 
to continue the line to the Hants 
Plateaux if passing nearer Saida — the 
line has to keep more to the west, 
where, although with a very steep 
gradient and many curves and counter- 
curves, a passage sufficiently practicable 
has been foimd, and the line will be 
carried on to the caravanserail, 205 
kil. from whence it is jproposed to 
make branch lines as required for the 
exploitation of the concession of alpha 
lands, given to M. Debrousse by the 
Government. 

The line is now (Sept. 1878) nearly 
finished as far as Saida, namely to the 
165 kil. and the locomotive circulates 
without interruption for 146 kiL from 
Arzeu. 

Beyond Saida the work is being pur- 
sued with vigour, and it is expected 
that it will be completed to Tairaoua 
before the end of 1878. 

[From Saida there is a track to Daya, 
which lies about 80 kil. to the W. ; 
and another through Frendahj a small 
Arab town, to Tiaret, 150 kil. distant. 

Tiaret is supposed to occupy the site 
of the Roman station Tingurtia, which 
was afterwards replaced by another 
erected by the Arabs. The present 
town was founded in 1843 by General 
Lamorici^re. It is 3552 ft. above the 
sea, on the last slopes of Djehel Guez- 

[Algeria.] 



zoulf between two ravines, forming two 
distinct quarters, the civil and mihtary, 
enclosed within a bastioned wall pierced 
with 3 gates. 

Not far from Tiaret, on the road 
thence to Frendah, and near the sources 
of the Mina, are the remarkable tombs 
known to the Arabs by the name of 
jpjedar (walls or enclosures). 

They are three in number, built of 
large cut stones, having the form of 
quadrangular prisms, terminated supe- 
riorly by a pyramid. The largest of 
them is about 114 ft. square, and 60 ft. 
hifh. The quadrangular portion has 
a height of about 10 ft. ; above this 
there are 12 steps, the aggregate height 
of which is about 40 ft. crowned by a 
pyramid 10 ft. high. Interiorly there 
is a gallery on three sides, firom which 
seven smaller passages branch off in 
various directions : these were probably 
mortuary chambers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dastugue copied 
a much -effaced inscription on one of 
them, which he submitted to the Baron 
de Slane, who distinctly traced two 
words in it, Salamo and Strategos, 
sufficient to indicate to the learned 
translator of Ibn Khcddovm, that this 
was indeed the inscription recorded by 
that author, as engraved on one of 
them : *' / am Soleiman the Sadeghous 
(strategos). The inhoMtamZs of this 
city having revolted-, the King sent me 
against them. God gave me the victory, 
and I erected this building," 

It is not probable that the celebrated 
Byzantine general actually built these 
tombs ; it is much more likely that he 
merely engraved thereon a record of his 
victory, and that they are refer9.ble to 
a date much earlier than that of the 
lower empire.] 

This district is rich in forests of 
Aleppo pine, but little use is made 
either or the wood or of its resinous 
products. In the entire colony there 
IS about £40,000 worth of resin and 
turpentine manufactured annually. 

202 kil. Tafracma. 

228 kil. Caravenserail of El-Mai ; 
between these two places the roar" 
crosses the highest point of the Hi' 
Plateaux. 
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247 kil. CkoU esh-Sherku The 
Eastern Chott is an enormons marshy 
lake, about 80 miles in length, by 12 
in breadth, with more or less water, 
which depends in a great measure on 
the rainfalL The road is carried 
across this marsh, and, except in very 
wet weather, is tolerably dry. The 
neighbourhood abounds in gazelles, 
and other rare animals and bims. On 
the southern side of the Chott is the 
caravanserail of 

264 ka Ain-SeJUi/a. From this, 
the road follows the edge of the Chott, 
as far as the Kouhba of LeUa-Khadia^ 
which stands in an Arab burying- 
ground. 

The sandy plain*of the LUUe Sahara 
is then crossed, after which the road 
follows the course of the Ov^ Biod, 
through a ravine about 1 } m. in length, 
at the farther side of which stands 

330 kil. O^ryviUe, No Inn. This 
station is as far 8. as any held by the 
French in Algeria, being in just the 
same latitude as £l-Aghouat, to which 
oasis there is a camel track about 125 
m. in length. The Fort of G^ryville 
is a rectangle about 200 yards long by 
100 wide, enclosing the barracks for 
the garrison, and ouier military build- 
ings. Outside the fortification is the' 
residence of the Arab chief, and a few 
other houses which are occupied by 
the colonists. The place was founded 
in 1852, on the site of a small Arab 
town Bl'Biod, so called from the stream 
before mentioned. 

To the S.W. of G6ryville, between 
that station and the frontier of Mo- 
rocco, is an extensive tract of country 
more than 120 m. in length, consisting 
of low sandy hills and plains, which, 
from October to April, affoids good 
and plenteous pasture for the numerous 



flocks of sheep and camels belonging 
to the nomade tribes. In the month 
of May they migrate northwards to 
their respective territories, where their' 
absence lias permitted a new crop to 
spring up ready for use. Water in 
the autumn, i^inter and spring is 
abundant in what are called ghadirs, 
or small lakes where the rain-water 
collects, and remains till dried up by 
the summer heat. The word ghadir is 
derived from the Arabic root ghadara, 
to leave or betray, because tihe water 
is left by the rain, and frequently 
betrays those who count too surely on 
finding it. In this tract, occasional 
springs of pure fresh water have formed 
green and fertile oases, which appear 
like islands in the midst of the desert. 
These are the oases of the Oulad Sidi 
Cheikh, 

Some of them are of considerable 
size, containing many houses, and even 
occasionally mosques, and have inhabit- 
ants to the number of from 500 to 1200. 
They are each governed by a Cheikh 
or chief, and a council composed of the 
principal leaders of the tribe. 

25 kil. E. of G^ryville is Atounet- 
boU'BekTf where Colonel Beaupretre 
and the whole of his force were de- 
stroyed in 1864. At the first news of 
the defection of the Otdad Sidi Cheikh 
the garrison of G^ryville was rein- 
forced, and Colonel Beaupretre, Com- 
mandant-superieur of Tiaret, was sent 
to observe Djebel Amour. Too con- 
fident in the fidelity of his goum, he 
allowed himself to be drawn into a 
position where he was assailed by a 
large body of insurgents, and both he 
and every member of his detachment 
were killed. The enemy, however, 
sustained great losses, and Si Seliman, 
the leader of the insurrection, felL 
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SECTION IIL 
REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

(See Historical Notice.) 



The remarks at page 13, et seq.j apply 
in a jpreat measure to Tunis, whicn is 
simply a prolongation of Algeria. In 
the former, however, the proportion of 
hill to plain is much less ; the moun- 
tain-ranges nowhere attain so great an 
elevation ; the country is less wooded ; 
the rainfall is less ; and throughout a 
creat part of the Regency the land is, 
if not absolutely sterile, capable only of 
yielding abundant harvests when stim- 
ulated to fertility by more than the 
usual amount of rain. It is naturally 
divided into four tolerably distinct 
regions, by parallel lines running N.E. 
and S.W. The iirst is the mountain 
region north of the Medjerda, the best 
watered of all, and abounding in 
forests of oak. The second, or TeU^ 
consists of mountains and elevated 
plateaux enclosed between the Medjerda 
and ! a parallel line passing through 
Hammamet ; the third, or Sahel, is a 
region of wide, dreary plains^ more or 
less productive after copious rains ; and 
beyond this is the Sahara. 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
how the Sahel could have supported 
the immense population which it must 
have contained during the Roman period. 
It is covered in every direction oy the 
ruins not only of great cities, but of 
isolated posts and agricultural estab- 
lishmenta. In many parts one cannot 
ride a mile in a lone day's journey 
without encountering the ruins of some 
solidly-built edifice. 



The government of Tunis is an heredi- 
tary Beylik. The reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed Es-Sadek, acknowledges the 
sovereignty of the Porte, but pays no 
tribute. As in all other Mohammedan 
states, the finances of Tunis had fallen 
into a deplorable condition, and threat- 
ened national bankruptcy ; fortunately 
the Bey had the good sense to allow 
them to be administered by an inter- 
national commission, and now they are 
in a very satisfactoryiconditioiL 

Formerly the only means of collecting 
the revenues was to send out twice 
every year a strong-armed force, com- 
mande.d generally by the heir-apparent, 
or some one very hieh in auuiority, 
who was called the Bey of the camp. 
Owing to the great heat of the southern 
portion of the Regency, that district 
was generally visit^ in winter, and the 
northern portion in summer ; this gave 
rise to a conventional division of the 
country into two regions, the summer 
and winter circuits. These expeditions 
have now been suppressed, and the 
revenue is collected by kaids, who 
usually reside at the capital, and are 
represented by khalifas or lieutenants 
at the seats of their government. 

The Goletta, 

The Gk)letta, at which the steamer 
anchors, is the port of Tunis ; the name 
is a corruption of the Arabic words : 
Halk el'Ouedy or Throat of the Canai 
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an artificial passage catting the town 
into two portions, and commanicatiDg 
between the sea and the lake of Tunis. 
In the northern half are the town, fort 
and battery ; in the southern, the Bey's 
summer palace, the seraglio, arsenal, 
custom-house and prison. Vessels are 
compelled to anchor in the roadstead, 
as tnere is not sufficient depth of water 
in shore, but they are tolerably well 
sheltered from all winds except that 
coming directly from the N. 

On arrival the traveller is at once 
struck with the difference between the 
well-organised service of boats in Al- 
geria and that in the dominions of the 
Bey. Boatmen here charge pretty much 
what they please ; the charge, however, 
for landing a passenger with an average 
amount of luggage should not exceed 
2£ 

The town, like Tunis, has been con- 
structed entirely with the materials of 
ancient Carthage. The fortress which 
defends it has been frequently besieged, 
the most celebrated occasion being that 
by Charles V. (see p. 37). 

The Place of the Goletta extends along 
the interior face of the fort, and con- 
ducts to the railway station ; it is 



bounded by shops and cafes, where the 
traveller will be glad to seek refresh- 
ment while waiting for the departure of 
the train. 

There are three means of reaching 
Tunis : by the railway, by carriage, 
both routeis skirting the northern shore 
of the lake, or by boat on the lake 
itself ; the first is, of course, much the 
most convenient and economical ; the 
distance is about 9 kil. 

City of Tunis. 

Hotels. — Hdtel de Paris (Bertrand) ; 
fairly good accommodation, and excel- 
lent cookery. Charges — ^room, 3 f. 50 c ; 
cafe au lait, 1 f. ; dejeiiner, 3 f. 50 c. ; 
dinner, 4 f. 

Hotel de la Regence, in the same 
street, and immediately opposite the 
above ; well spoken of. Charges much 
the same. 

Consuls. -^ir Richard "Wood, H.M. 
Agent and Consul - General ; Vice 
Consul, J. H. Stevens. Mr. Heap, 
Consul-General of the U.S.A. 

MeaTis of communi4xUion. — The vari- 
ous lines of steamers touching at Tunis 
are as follows : — 



I. Steamers of the Valery Company from Algeria. See page 1. 

II. — A line of Steamers of the Rubattino Company from Tunis to 
Italy and France every week as follows : — 



Station. 


Arrival. 


Departure. 


Fares. 
Francs. 


Day. 


Hour. 


Day. 


Hour. 


1st 2d 


3d 


Tunis - - . 
Cagliari - - 
Leghorn - - 
Genoa - - - 
Marseilles - - 


• • 

Thursday 
Saturday 

Mon^y 


• • 

6 a.m. 

4a.in. 

9 pm. 

noon 


Wednesday. 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


1p.m. 
9 p.m. 
1p.m. 
4 p.m. 

• • 


.. 1 

1 

:; 

• • 




Marseilles - - 
Genoa - • - 
Leghorn - - 
Cagliari • - 
Tnnis - - - 


• • 

Wednesday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 


• • 

2 p.m. 
6 a.m. 
8 a.m. 
1p.m. 


Tuesday 
Thursday 
Friday , 
Sunday 

• • 


6 p.m. 

9 p.m. 

12 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
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III. — Another line leaves Tunis for the Coast, to the South, every 
Wednesday, extending the voyage as far as the Island of Djerba 
twice a month ; leaving Sfax on Friday at 10 a.m., and return- 
ing the following morning. Fares, 1st cl. 65 f. ; 2d cL 40 f. ; 
3d cL 20 f. Their itinerary is as follows : — 



Station. 


Arrival. 

• 


Departure. 


Fares. 
Francs. 


Day 


Hour. 


Day. 


Hour. 


Ist 

• • 

22 
23 
SO 
40 


2d 

• • 

15 
16 
22 
28 


3d 

• • 

7 

8 

10 

15 

• « 

6 

8 

8 

15 


Tunis - - - 
Susa- - - - 
Monastir - - 
Mahadia - - 
Sfaz - . - 


• • 

Thursday 
>* 

Friday 


• • 

6 a.m. 
Hi a.m. 
• 4 p.m. 
10 a.m. 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


2 p.m. 

10 a.ra. 

noon 

6 p.m. 

• • 


Sfax - - - 
Mahadia - - 
Monastir - - 
Susa . . - 
Tunis - - - 


• • 

Saturday 
Sunday 

Monday 


• » 

2 p.m. 

Sa.m. 

10^ a.m. 

8 a.m. 


Saturday 
Sunday 

• • 


6 a.m. 

Sa.m. 

10 a.m. 

3 p.m. 

• ■ 


■ • 

20 
24 
26 
40 


• • 

16 

17 
18 
28 



IV. — A third line of the same Company runs from Tunis to Tripoli 

by Malta as follows : — 



Station. 


Arrival. 


Departure. 


Fares. 
Francs. 


Day. 


Hour. 


Day. 


Hour. 


1st 

• • 

• • 
■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


2d 

• • 

• • 
■ ■ 


3d 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Tunis - - - 
Malta . - - 
Tripoli - - - 


• • 

Wednesday 
Thursday 


• • 

8 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 

• « 


8 a.m. 
8 p.m. 

• • 


Tripoli - - - 
Malta - - - 
Tunis - - - 


• • 

Saturday 
Sunday 


• ■ 

10 a.m. 
6 p.m. 


Friday 
Saturday 

• • 


noon. 
6 p.m. 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 



V. — There is also a line of small Steamers, belonging to J. and V. Florio 
AND Co., starting every Friday for Pantellaria, Palermo, 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, and on to Constantinople and 
Odessa. 

The Agents for these Companies in Tunis are Signori Fedriani e 
Ravasini. 

Neither of these last two lines are comfortable, or very regular in 
their movements. 
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RailvHiya — An English line of rail- 
way exists from the Goletta to Tunis 
with branches to the Bardo and Marsa. 
Trains run frequently, and this is the 
easiest means of reaching the capital 
after the traveller has landed from the 
steamer. The new French line from 
Tunis towards the frontier of Algeria 
is noticed at p. 292. 

The city of Tunis stands on an 
isthmus separating two salt lakes ; that 
to the north-east communicates with 
the sea at the Goletta and is called 
EUBaMra or the Little Sea, by the 
natives ; it is about 18 kil. in circum- 
ference, but nowhere more than one or 
two metres in depth. As itj is the re- 
ceptacle for all the sewage of Tunis, its 
bottom is covered with a layer of 
fetid mud which frequently emits a 
most pestilential odour. By dredging 
it ana deepening the entrance, a mag- 
nificent harbour might be made at no 
very extravagant cost. There are 
several islets in this lake, the most 
considerable of which is named Chekeli, 
and contains the picturesque ruins of a 
mediseval fort The other lake to the 
S.W. is the Sebkha es-Sedjoumi (see 
p. 288). 

Tunis was certainly known to the 
ancients by its present name, even 
before the foundation of Utica and 
Carthage ; it was probably founded by 
native Africans, and not, like those 
cities, by Phoenician colonists. Moham- 
medan authors say that it was at one 
time called Tarchich ; it was also called 
El-Hadhera^ the Green, on account of 
the beauty of its gardens. 

It is surrounded by a wall, the 
southern part of which is of great 
antiquity, but the northern portion, 
enclosing what was at one time the 
Christian suburb, is of quite recent 
construction, and is defended by oc- 
casional bastions instead of the towers 
which strengthen the more ancient part. 

The perimeter is about 8 kil., but the 
area is not all inhabited. A great deal 
of space is occupied by cemeteries, 
ruined houses and ground not built 
over. 

M. Guerin estimates the population 
of the city at 

60,000 Mohammedans. 



20,000 Jews. 
10,000 Christians. 
The latter composed of 
5000 Maltese. 
8000 Italians. 
500 Greeks. 
1500 French, Spaniards, etc. 

The costume of the Jews in Tunis 
differs greatiy from that which used to 
be adopted by them in Algiers before 
they became "French citizens," or 
from what actually prevails in Con- 
stantino and other less Europeanised 
parts of Algeria. It is always very 
trying for the fair sex to appear in 
skin-tight trousers and short jackets, 
but the ungracefiilness of this is exag- 
gerated by the remarkable corpulence 
which distinguishes the Jewish ladies 
in Tunis, and which is supposed to 
constitute one of their most attractive 
features. 

The Maltese are here a numerous 
and most valuable class of the com- 
munity, they work hard, live abstemi- 
ously, and frequently succeed in 
collecting a fair competence with which 
to retire to their native isle. 

The lower part of the city and the 
faubourgs nearest to it are occupied by 
Christians and Jews ; the upper part 
is reserved for the Mohammedan popu- 
lation, and is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre crowned by the Kasba 
or CitadeL In front of this a very 
handsome new square, called S<mk el 
Islaniy has lately been built, and the 
front of the Kasba has been painted 
and whitewashed to make it harmonise 
with the buildings around. These con- 
sist of the Dar-el-Bey and two hand- 
some rows of shops built in a pseudo- 
Moorish style, with an astronomical 
clock in the middle showing the hour, 
the day of the month and the moon's 
age. Enclosed within these four sides 
is a garden newly planted, which pro- 
mises to be very ornamental. 

The interior of Tunis presents a 
confused network of streets and lanes, 
one or two of which, wider than the 
others, run nearly through its whole 
length. A few years ago these were 
almost impassable, owing to the mud 
and filth in winter and the dust in 
summer, but of late years considerable 
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municipal improvements have been 
carried oat]: the streets have been 
paved, and, for a native city, they are 
remarkably clean. In the European 
portion the improvement is more re- 
markable, and a really handsome 
promenade has just been nnished firom 
the Bab-el-Bahr to the marine. 

Nearly every part of the town con- 
tains markets or bazaars of one kind 
or another, frequently covered with 
planks or pieces of matting. The 
trades keep together, so that the pur- 
chaser has the advantage of comparing 
the various articles of the same sort 
in one place. The principal are the 
SovJc eUAUarin or bazaar of the per- 
fumers, near the Ujam&at ez-ZaitouTM, 
and the Souk el-Bey, where arms, inlaid 
boxes, carpets, etc., are sold ; this was 
at one time the slave-market also. 

English, Church. — This is only two 
minutes' walk from the Hotel de Paris ; 
a site was presented by the Bey, and 
here a neat^little iron church has been 
built by subscription, capable of hold- 
ing about 120 persons. The Rev. E. 
B. Frankel, missionary to the Jews, 
officiates. 

English Cemetery, — ^There is also an 
English cemetery, in which Protestants 
of other nations are interred. It was 
formerly between the outer and inner 
walls of the town ; the latter have 
since been removed, and as the city has 
extended in that direction, it is now 
surrounded bv houses. It is not five 
minutes' walk from the British con- 
sulate, where the keys can be had. It 
contains the graves of several English 
consuls, Richard Lear, 1663 ; Richard 
Lawrence, 1760 ; James Trail, 1777 ; 
and Sir Thomas Reade, 1849. Another 
person rests here whose name should be 
known wherever the English language 
is spoken. Colonel John Howard Payne, 
twice consul for the U.S. of America, 
who died at Tunis on the Ist of April 
1852. His monument was erected by 
his "grateful country," and it records 
the fact that he was author of " Home, 
Sweet Home, the tragedy of Brutus, 
and other similar productions." 

Boman Catholic Church, — The Roman 
Catholic Church is attached to the 
Capuchin Convent. It was origindly 



founded by the Order for the redemp- 
tion of captives in 1624, but after the 
abolition of Christian slavery they 
abandoned their mission, and the 
building were transferred to the 
Capuchms. It is under the Bishop of 
Rosalia inpartibus infideliv/m. 

Near this convent is an establish- 
ment of Sisters of St. Joseph, who 
occupy themselves with the education 
of girls and tending tiie sick. 

The Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine have also an establishment for 
boys. There is also a Greek Church, 
sef^ed by anarchimandrite. It is ill 
the diocese of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, and has been for two centuries 
under British protection. 

Mosques, — Throughout the Regency 
of Tunis Christians are rigorously 
excluded from entering any of the 
mosques. It is therefore unnecessary 
to do more than enumerate a few of 
the principal ones in the city. 

Djomiaat el-KcLsha, in the Kasba or 
citadel. Built in about a.d. 1232. 

Djwmaat ez-ZaUouruif the mosque of 
the olive tree, in the Sovk el-Attarin, 
or market of the perfumers. It con- 
tains many columns from Carthage and 
a fine library. 

Djcmida Sidi MaJirez, in the quarter 
of the Bab es-Souika, distinguished by 
its large dome surrounded by smaller 
cupolas. — There are innumerable other 
mosques, medrassas or colleges, zaouias, 
and tombs of celebrated Mohammedan 
saints. 

FuJblic Instruction, — Quite lately, the 
Bey of Tunis, on the advice of his late 
first minister, General Eheir-ed-din, 
has established a college for the edu- 
cation of Mohammedan youth. It is 
named Es-Scutikia, and is situated not 
far from tiie European quarter; it is 
well built, clean, and suited in every 
respect for the purpose for which it is 
intended. It contains about 100 
pupils, half of whom are supported by 
the State or by Mosque revenues, and 
reside in the building ; the other half 
also receive their education gratui- 
tously. In addition to the usual 
branches of purely Mohammedan edr 
cation, there are European professors 
teach French, Italian and Mathemat* 
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Besides this Lyceum there are 59 

Srixoary schools, attended by 1239 
[ohammedan scholars ; 27 MedrassaSy 
or colleges, which receive and lodge 231 
scholars from the provinces ; and the 
nniversity of the grand mosque Ujam&cU 
eZ'ZaiUnma, to which are attached 30 
professors, whose lectures are attended 
by 450 students. There is also an 
English school, under the direction of 
the Kev. E. B. Frankel, for the educa- 
tion of 250 Jewish boys and girls. 

Baths, — There are no European baths 
in Tunis, and only three of the Turk- 
ish ones are available for Christians ; 
these are the Haw/mam el-Kashouihin ; 
the H, Da/r el-LjUd and the ff. Souk 
elrjDjircma, The usual cost is about 
two piastres for each person. 

Native Troops, — ^The Tunisian army, 
small as it is, does not seem to be 
overworked ; the infantry soldiers may 
frequently be seen lounging about the 
streets or beguilingtheir spare time by 
knitting socks. They are miserably 
clothed in dark blue coats and trousers, 
a fez or chachia with a brass badge, and 
for arms they carry percussion firelocks 
of ancient pattern, generally with the 
bayonets permanent^ fixed on them. 

The Dar-d-Bey, or town palace, is 
well worthy of a visit ; an order is re- 
quired, which can be given by any of the 
consuls. The first thing which strikes 
and shocks the traveller is the mixture 
of the most elegant Moorish architecture 
with European decoration such as would 
appear tawdry on a cheap tea-tray. 

Some of the rooms in the older parts 
of the building, such as the dining- 
room and Wuzeer's apartment, are 
p^ect gems of Moorish decoration ; 
the walb are covered with fine old 
tUes and arabesque work in plaster, 
the ceilings are carved, painted and 
gilded with consummate taste, and even 
the modem passages leading through 
this part of the building, though 
covered with modem /aience, and poor 
in comparison, do not outrage good 
taste. A new suite of State rooms, 
however, has been added; the ceiling is 
painted in the style of a French cafiS, 
the walls are himg with rich crim- 
'on brocade, magnificent gilt chairs, 
nd Louis XYI. consoles are ranged 



around ; eveiything is rich, expensive 
and magnificent of its kind, but simply 
an outrage on the exquisite beauty of 
the older rooms. There is a throne 
room as bad as anything in the palace, 
and leading from it a room for the 
Wuzeer with a vaulted roof unsur- 
passed in beauty by anything in the 
Alhambra. The delicate and intricate 
arabesque tracery which decorates the 
roof and walls is here called Nuksh 
Hadid, It is melancholy to think 
that this art is now almost extinct : the 
government, however, aware of the im- 
portance of perpetuating it, has engaged 
and pays six persons for the pur]pose of 
teaching it to the rising generation ; it 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the mag- 
nates of Tunis will not be obliged to csdl 
in the aid of French and Italian house- 
painters for the decoration of their 
palaces. In this palace Queen Caroline 
lodged during her visit to Tunis. 

The Kasba, which forms one side of 
the new square, at one time contained 
the ancient palace of the Dey, but this, 
and nearly all the other buildings in it, 
have been removed, and now it is quite 
devoid of interest. Here it was that 
the Christian slaves rose on their 
keepers while Charles V. was attacking 
Tunis, and greatly contributed to his 
success (see p. 38). The Spaniards 
strengthened it during their occupation 
of the place, and built the aqueduct be- 
hind the Bardo to supply it with water. 

WaZkroimd Twnis, — From the square 
of the Easba a very pleasant walk is 
to the Bab Sidi Abdulla esh-Sherif, 
near which the water from Zaghouan 
enters the town through a handsome 
fountain. Outside the gate there is a 
magnificent panoramic view of the 
hills on the east side of the harbour, 
Zaghouan with its ruined aqueduct on 
the horizon ; the Bardo, two picturesque 
Spanish forts, and lastly, coming 
round again to the point of departure, 
the site of Carthage and the town of 
Tunis, in which the most conspicuous 
object is the many-domed mosque of 
the olive tree, Djamaat ez-ZaUormcL 

The traveller may continue his walk 
between the old forts, which, like most 
other Mohammedan institutions, are in 
a piteous state of decay ; aU around 
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them are SiloSf or HdbtaSf as they are 
here called ; underground magazines 
of a bottle-like shape for storing grain, 
from which the castle obtains its name 
of Borcy er-Bahta, Thence he can join 
the Bardo road, pass Bab Sadoucm, 
from which there is a good view of the 
Spanish aqueduct on the left, also Bab- 
es-Selam, which has lately been armed 
witii obsolete French ordnance, and so 
home to his hotel through the European 
quarter. 

Another beautifcd view of the town 
is from the hill called by the Europeans 
Belvedere, to the northward of the city. 
The panorama of the city sloping up- 
wards towards the Kasba, and of the lake 
and surrounding country, is very fine. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF TUNIS. 
Carthage. 

Naturally the first excursion that the 
traveUer wiU desire to make is to the 
site of the mighty Carthage — "dives 
opum, stndiisque asperrima belli " He 
may go by train, the station of Carthage 
being within half-an-hour's walk of the 
chapel of St Louis ; but the preferable 
course is to hire a carriage. 

Carthage. — Carthage is said to have 
been founded by a Phoenician colony 
from Tyre about B.o. 862. They gave 
to it the name of Kart-Hadact, the 
new city, in opposition to Utica, the 
old. This name became in Greek 
Carchedon, and in Latin Carthago. 

For the mythological account of its 
foundation and its ancient history, see 
Historical Notice, p. 22. 

It continued in uninterrupted pros- 
perity and glory for upwards of 700 
years, till its destruction by P. C. 
Scipio in b.c. 146. Thirty years 
later it was colonised by C. Gracchus, 
raised to a considerable condition of 
prosperity by M. Antoninus and P. 
Dolabella, and rebuilt with consider- 
able magnificence by Augustus. It 
subsequently became the chief seat of 
Christianity in Africa, and many of its 
most splendid building were destroyed 
with a view of rootmg out the last 
traces of paganism. Its utter destruc- 



tion,' however, did not commence before 
the Arab invasion in 697, since when 
one generation after another has con- 
tinued the operation with unremitting 
zeal ; even as late as the time of St. 
Louis it still existed as a city ; and the 
narrative of the early Arab historians, 
such as El-Bekri and El-Edrisi, prove 
that certain important buildings were 
still existent and almost intact. But 
now nothing remains of the great city, 
save a few cisterns and some shapeless 
masses of masonry ; all that is valuable 
has been carried off either for the con- 
struction of the modem city of Tunis, 
or to enrich the public buildings and 
museums of Europe ; so that the 
modem tourist will hardly be able to 
obtain a fragment of marble or por- 
phyry as a souvenir of his voyage ; and 
now indeed there can be no doubt that 
in very troth 

'' Deleta est Carthago.*' 

The situation of the city was singularly 
well cliosen, on the shores of a magnifi- 
cent and well-sheltered bay, forming 
the southern part of an immense gulf, 
and sheltered from the north and west 
by a projecting cape. Carthage con- 
sisted, properly speaking, of three dif- 
ferent towns, aU enclosed within the 
same wall ; namely — Byrsa, the cita- 
del ; Cothm, which includ^ the port 
and that part of the town occupied by 
the merchants ; and thirdly, Maga/ria. 
The first occupied tiie site of the pre- 
sent chapel of St. Louis, t^e second the 
lowland between it and the Goletta, 
and the third stretched in rear of both, 
from the banks of the lake to the sea- 
shore,below the village of Sidi Bou-Saeed. 

To visit Carthage the traveller can- 
not do better than follow the itinerary 
proposed by Monsieur de Ste. Marie, 
frt)m whose excellent account of the 
ruins, based on the explorations of 
Monsieur Beul^, the following descrip- 
tion is in a great measure taken. ^ 

Chapel of St. Louis. — On the 8th of 

August 1830 a treaty was concluded 

between Charles X. and the Regency 

of Tunis, containing the following 

article : — 

1 " Les Ruines de Carthage," par M. E. de 
Sainte Marie, Diagoman du Gonsnlat G^n6ra] 
de France. Explorateur. Jan. 1876, p. 60, eiaai' 
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" We cede in perpetuity to H. M. the 
King of France a site in the Maalaka 
to erect a religious monument in honour 
of Louis IX. on the spot where that 
Prince died ; we engage to respect and 
to cause to be respected this monument, 
consecrated by the Emperor of France 
to the memory of one of his most illus- 
trious ancestors." 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
spot where St. Louis died, on the 25th 
of August 1270, but the spot selected 
as the site of the chapel was the Byrsa 
itself, to which place, according to 
Joinville, St. Louis retreated after his 
defeat before Tunis, the better to be 
able to superintend the embarkation of 
his troops and the movements of the 
enemy. Perhaps the natural desire to 
occupy so commanding a position was 
not altogether absent m)m the mind of 
the astute French Consul who was em- 
powered to make the selection. 

Begging the slrle and architecture 
of the chapel, the less said the better. 
Above the entrance is the following 
inscription : — 

Louis Philippe, Pbxmier Boi deb Fbangais, 

A ERIOE CE MONUMENT EN L'AN 1841, BUR LA 
PLACE OU EXPIBA LB SaINT LoUIS, SON AlEUL. 

Round the chapel is a garden enclosed 
within high walls, with a residence for 
the guardum. A number of fra^ents 
of sculpture and Roman inscnptions 
have been built into the waUs, and in 
the garden on a pedestal is a mutilated 
statue in white marble found at El- 
Djem ; below it is the inscription also 
found there containing the ancient 
name of the city, Thysdnis (see p. 296). 
Part of the garden is used as a French 
cemetery. 

The Byrsa was the first point fortified 
by the Carthaginians, and around it 
arose by degrees the houses, public 
buildings, sheets, etc., of this great 
city, ft is the last spur of the natural 
range of hills which extend westward 
from Sidi Bou-Saeed, on which were 
grouped some of the most celebrated 
public buildings, such as the Palace of 
Dido, the Temple of i£sculapius, the 
cisterns, etc. The waUs of the fortress 
themselves were so constructed as to 
serve as stables for elephants, horses, etc. 

The Palace of Dido. — The walls sup- 



posed to be those of the Palace of Dido 
are to the N.E. of the Byrsa. On 
leaving the chapel the path right ahead 
is followed for about 100 yards, after 
which, turning to the left, a few ves- 
tiges are found supposed to be the 
remains of the Palace of Dido, which 
the Carthaginians subsequently trans- 
formed into a temple, and which was 
a^ain rebuilt by tne Romans. The 
view from this spot is grand and exten- 
sive. Dido mav well have seen from it 
the departure of iElneas and his Trojans, 
and followed him with her eyes as she 
burnt upon her funend pile. She mi^ht 
have done this had not the fiction 
of this gracious queen been entirely 
effaced by the labours of modem archaeo- 
logists. Carthage was founded by a 
band of hardy navigators, who [placed 
the city under the protection of Astarte, 
who subsequently became humanised 
under the name of Dido. 

Temple of j^sGvila'pms, — The Temple 
of .£sculapius is situated under the 
Chapel of St. Louis ; four or five small 
apses are still visible within the wall en- 
closing the chapeL This building was 
destroyed at the close of the third Punic 
War, when the wife of Asdrubal volun- 
tarily perished in the flames with} her 
whole family rather than submit to the 
Romans (see p. 25). It was subsequently 
restored by the Romans. The build- 
ine was entirely of white marble, the 
columns being fluted. Three magnifi- 
cent halls were excavated by Monsieur 
Beul^, who estimated that each was at 
least 165 feet long and 33 feet high. 

The Forum, — The forum was situated 
between Byrsa and the sea, close to the 
military harbour. Here public assem- 
blies were held. Diodorus Siculus says 
that it was rectangular in shape, and on 
one side of it was the temple of Apollo. 
It was from this direction that the army 
of Scipio penetrated Carthage, and there 
he established himself for the siege of the 
Byrsa. Here Monsieur de Ste. Marie 
found upwards of 2000 Punic inscrip- 
tions in 1875, which he despatched to 
France in the '* Magenta" in September 
of that year. This vessel was burnt in 
the harbour of Toulon, but fortunately 
the antiquities on board were saved. 

The Marbours, — The site of the 
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ancient ports of Carthage is well known 
and easily recognisable. On leaving 
the Goletta by the gate of Tunis the 
traveller passes over a tongue of land 
called formerly Taenia and Ligula. On 
following this he soon finds himself 
between the lake of Tunis to the left 
and the sea to the right. After a walk 
of twenty minutes he arrives at the 
house of General Kheir-ed-din, the late 
Prime Minister of the Bey. On con- 
tinuing his walk for about twenty-five 
minutes more he arrives at a summer 
palace of the Bey, and it is on the shore 
near this that the ports are situated. 

Appian says that these two ports 
communicated with each other and 
with the sea, the latter entrance being 
closed with iron chains. The first was 
the mercantile harbour. In the middle 
of it rose an' island, on which, and 
around the side of the harbour, were 
immense quays in which were creeks 
capable of holding 220 vessels, together 
with storehouses for timber and tackle. 
Before each booth were two Ionic col- 
umns, so that the islet and the port 
? resented the apppearance of porticoes, 
'he former was the palace of the ad- 
miral, who could then see everything 
that went on in the arsenal. Within 
this was the military harbour. 

From the chapel of St. Louis the 
traveller can see two little lakes, exca- 
vated a few years a^o by a late Prime 
Minister on the site of the ancient 
ports ; but it must not be supposed 
that the latter were as limited in extent 
as their modem imitation. They were, 
however, artificial basins, ana both 
were named Cothon, a word used to ex- 
press'a harbour excavated by the hand 
of man. Like many of the other prin- 
cipal features of Carthage, these ports 
were destroyed by Scipio, restored by 
the Romans, enlarged by the Byzan- 
tines, and subsequently allowed to fall 
into ruin and be filled up after the 
Arab conquests 

Of the various other temples to 
Apollo, Saturn, Astarte, Hercules, etc., 
few or no remains are visible, and the 
traveller will look in vain even for 
their foundations; all that has been 
written on the subject by Falbe, Beule, 
Davis, etc., has not fixed their posi- 



tions beyond doubt, and the subject 
is not one likely to interest the ordi- 
nary traveller. 

Cisterns. — Punic Carthage was sup- 
plied with water entirely from cisterns 
constructed to catch and preserve rain- 
water. These are found in every direc- 
tion, but there were two great public 
reservoirs, one close to the sea, and the 
other at Maalaka. The first of these 
is situated close to the fort called 
Bordj El-djedid. The total length is 
189 metres, and the breadth 37 m^res, 
they are vaulted and divided into 19 
compartments, two of which contained 
tanks and circular basins either for 
distribution or to catch any debris 
brought down by the rain, and allow 
only clear water to flow into the reser- 
voirs beyond. The cisterns at the 
Mcialaka^ were very much larger, but . 
are now in a worse state of preservation; 
they had a length of 150 metres, and a 
breadth of 225. Now the Arabs of the 
village make use of them as a residence 
for themselves and their flocks. 

It is difficult to say for certain 
whether these are Punic or Roman; 
probably they, or others on the site of 
them, were built by the Carthaginians, 
and restored or rebuilt at a subsequent 
period. The ground around them was 
paved with marble for the collection 
of rain water, and there is good reason 
to suppose tha.t the streets of the city 
were treated in the same manner, in 
order that none of this precious fluid 
might be lost. 

When the aqueduct from Zaghouan 
was subsequently constructed, these 
reservoirs were used for the reception 
and distribution of the water. 

The Amphitheatre. — The Amphi- 
theatre was entirely of Roman con- 
struction. It is situated S.W. of the 
Maalaka, and close to the Carthage 
station of the railway. All that re- 
mains, however, is an elliptical exca- 
vation, about 12 m^tre§ in depth. The 
stones have all disappeared. This 
building measured about 90 metres in 
length by 30 in breadth. This was 
the scene of the martyrdom of Saint 

1 The word means in Arabic hangiiig^ or 
connected together. 
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Perpetua and her companions on the 
7th of March 203. 

The Circus, — The circus is situated 
to the S.E. of the Arab village of 
Douar £ch-Chott, and about 3 J kil. 
from the temple of ^sculapius. Its 
outline is easily distinguished, and 
even some vestiges of the Spina, but 
all the cut stones have been removed. 
Its length was 675 metres, and its 
breadth 90. 

Theatre. — Apuleius describes . the 
theatre at considerable length, with- 
out specifying its exact site, but El- 
Edrisi says that it was W. of the sea- 
baths. Standing at the great cisterns 
and looking towards the Goletta, the 
ruins of this building are seen on the 
left hand near the sea-shore. It was 
an edifice of great magnificence, but 
all its beautiful columns of red and 
black granite have been dispersed in 
Europe, and it has proved quite a mine 
of cut stone for the construction of Tunis. 

The history of Christian Carthage 
is no less interesting than that of its 
earlier days. Owing to its constant 
intercourse with Rome, the religion of 
Christ was implanted here at a very 
early date. In the 2d century there were 
a great many bishops in the procon- 
sular province, and Agrippinus, the 
first bishop of Carthage, convoked them 
in council. 

The first recorded martyr at Car- 
thage was St. Namphanion, who was 
killed in 198 under Septimius Severus. 
Jocundus and Saturninus followed 
about the same time. St. Perpetua 
and her companions were thrown to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre in 203. 
St. Cyprien was beheaded in 258 ; other 
brilliant names adorn the Afiican 
Church; TertuUian and Augustine, 
the latter of whom was bom at Ta- 
gaste and partially educated atMedaura, 
came to Carthage to complete his 
studies. In his time the see of Car- 
thage numbered 160 churches in the 
Byzacene, and almost as many in 
Zeugitana. The names of only 28 
bishops of Carthage are, however, re- 
corded, of whom the last, Cyriacus, 
lived in 1076. 

To the E. of the chapel of St. Louis, 
and distant about 3000 metres from 



it, is the village of Sidi Bou-Saeed, 
which is esteemed as holy by the Arabs, 
on account of a tradition that St Louis 
became a convert to El- Islam, and was 
interred there under the name of Sidi 
Bou-Saeed. 

Dmuir EchrChott.—To the S., little 
beyond the foot of the mound on which 
the chapel is situated, is the little 
village of Douar ech-Chott, consisting 
of a few houses and a minaret. Be- 
tween it and the Goletta are several 
summer palaces of the Bey, of General 
Eheir-ed-din, and several other digni- 
taries. 

To the N. may be seen, beyond the 
Maalaka, the pleasant district of the 
Marsa, where several consuls — amongst 
others the British Consul-General — 
have summer residences. 

Farther to the N. is Eamart, where 
is a ruined palace, once of great mag- 
nificence, and the dwelling of one of 
the most respected of the Tunisian 
nobility. Si Hameda bin Ayad, who 
has succeeded in obtaining the privi- 
lege of British protection. 

Excursion to the Bardo and the 
Manouba. 

The English railway goes as far as 
the Bardo, but it will be better to 
take a carriage and drive there. This 
is one of the most interesting and cha- 
racteristic of all the palaces of Tunis. 
Exteriorly it has the air of a fortress, 
being surrounded by a waU and ditch, 
and flanked by towers and bastions. 
The entrance leads into a square court, 
through a little street lined on each 
side with shops. To the right of the 
court is the entrance to the old harem, 
in front to the stables, and to the left, 
after having passed through a second 
court, is the Bey's hall of justice, 
where periodically his Highness in 
person administers the patriarchal but 
substantially equitable justice which 
seems far better suited to semi-civilised 
people than the more elaborate juris- 
prudence of Europe. 

The state saloon is fitted up with 
great splendour, and abundant use is 
made of the finest marbles found 
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amongst the ruins of Carthage and 
Utica. 



ROUTE 23. 

EXCURSION TO BIZERTA AND UTICA. 

This may be done by carriage. The 
author paid 120 piastres (£3 or 75 f.) 
for the journey to Bizerta alone, but 
from 15 to '.20 f. a day extra will be 
demanded if more than three days 
be occupied in the journey. There are 
no hotels of any kind beyond the city 
of Tunis ; the traveller must therefore 
be provided with recommendations to 
some one with whom he can lodge. 

The road leaves Tunis by the Bab el- 
Ehadera, passes under the Spanish 
aqueduct behind the Bardo, the ancient 
Palace of the Beys, and the Kasr Saeed, 
the present Bey*s favourite residence, 
and soon enters a wood of ancient and 
extremely picturesque olive trees. At 
eight miles from Tunis is a wayside 
fountain and Arab coffee shop called 
Es'SabaUb, near a palace built by the 
celebrated Saheb-et-Tabaa, under Ham- 
ouda Pasha, now the property of 
Creneral BLheir-ed-din. 

Beyond this commences a long allu- 
vial plain, which, broken up by several 
low ranges of hills, extends to the very 
gates of Bizerta ; it is of great fertility, 
and tolerably well cultivated. 

About six miles and a half beyond 
Es-Sabala, the Medjerda is crossed by 
a bridge which was built about 1850 
on the site of an old Roman one. It 
is a solid structure of seven arches, 
with a niche between each pair, pierced 
so as to admit the passage of water 
when the floods are high. The original 
structure was entire when Peyssonnel 
visited it in 1724 ; it was a tolerably 
good one, he says, but the arches were 
badly constructed. This river rises 
in the beautiful valley of Khamisa, in 
Algeria, amongst the ruins of Thubursi- 
cum Numidarum (p. 242 ), and traverses 
some of the richest parts of Tunis — 
districts rendered celebrated by many 
of the most stirring events in Roman 
history. It is none other than the 
far-famed Bagradas, on the banks of 



which took place the combat between 
the army of Attilius Regulus and the 
monstrous serpent, 225 years before 
Christ. Pliny repeats tiie fable as one 
well known in his day. They besieged 
it, says he, with ballista and imple- 
ments of war, as one would have d!one 
to a city. It was 120 feet long, and 
its skin and jaws were preserved in a 
temple at Rome until the Numantine 
war. 

The Medjerda has greatly changed 
its course within the limits of history : 
indeed, it is constantly cutting through 
the banks of alluvium, and depositing 
the debris elsewhere. In winter a con- 
siderable body of water enters the sea, 
but after continued rain it becomues 
a raging torrent, and even a passing 
shower will sometimes suffice to wash 
away sheep and cattle, and even tra- 
vellers. 

The plain on the right bank of the 
river at this place goes by the name of 
Outa el-Kebir, or the large plain ; that 
on the left is Outa es-Segheir, or the 
smaller one, while the crossing itself 
is called El-Fonduk, from an inn on 
its bank, more dirty and repulsive 
than such places generally are. 

At 17 miles from Tunis a second 
and smaller bridge is passed, spanning 
a watercourse running along the 
southern base of Dj. Zana. From this 
point the road to Bou-Shater, the 
ancient Utica, branches off. 

[The traveller will find it impos- 
sible to visit this place and continue 
his route to Bizerta the same day ; he 
must either make a separate excursion 
here, or return from Bizerta by Porto 
Farino and Utica. The former, called 
by the Arabs, Ghar-el-Melah, is situ- 
ated on the north shore of the Bakira, 
or lake into which the Medjerda now 
empties itself. This lake was at one 
time the winter station of the Tunisian 
Navy, but the alluvion brought down 
by the river is rapidly filling it up, 
and now it has been entirely abandoned 
as a commercial or military port. The 
Boghaz, or strait connecting it with the 
sea, has become quite sanded up, so 
that it is passable only for vessels of 
the smallest size. These changes in 
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the physical condition of the delta of 
the Medjerda have taken place within 
a comparatively recent period. Porto 
Farino continued to be a place of con- 
siderable importance long after the 
date of Blake s action, one of the most 
brilliant victories in the history of the 
British Navy (see p. 44). 

The wretched little village of Bou 
Ckctter to the S.W. indicates the site 
of the celebrated city of Uticaf one " of 
the first founded in Africa ; the signi- 
fication of the name is T?ie An- 
cient. When later Phoenician colonists 
founded Carthage, Utica still main- 
tained its importance, though it was 
obliged to submit to the supremacy of 
the younger city. In 300 B.a it fell 
into the power of Agathocles, and it 
subsequently played an important 
part in all the Punic "Wars, but it is 
especially famous as being the scene of 
the unnecessary self-sacnfice of Cato 
(see p. 26). It continued to exist 
tiU the Mohammedan invasion, when 
it lost not only its being, but its name, 
and was thereafter known by that of 
Bou-Chater. The ruins still existing 
of the ancient city are not very exten- 
sive or interesting, but a very careful 
study of them has been made by Mon- 
sieur A. Daux, and published in his 
** Recherches sur I'origine et Templace- 
ment des Emporia Pheniciens."] 

Beyond Djebel Zana is another wide 
plain, called Bahirah Goumata, in the 
middle of which is a well, a convenient 
halting-place for breakfast. 

The hill which bounds the north 
side of this plain is Djebel Telia ; at 
its foot is a small stream ; and from its 
summit the first view is obtained of 
the sea and the Lake of Bizerta, along 
the eastern bank of which the road 
now runs. At thirty-two and a half 
miles from Tunis is Menzel-Djemil, 
.well named the beautiful resting-placCf 
despite of the filth with which it is 
surrounded. The narrow neck of land, 
which here sej[)arates the lake from the 
sea, is a perfect garden, covered with 
plantations of fruit and olive trees and 
helds of com. 

Bizerta itself is 36 m. from Tunis ; 
'ts name is a coiTuption of the Arab 



one Bimerte, which is as evidently 
derived from the ancient one Hippo 
Zarytus or Diarrhytv^s, so named to 
distinguish it from its 'neighbour, 
Hippo Begins, the modem Bone. 

It was an ancient Tyrian colony, and 
was fortified and provided with a new 
harbour by Agathocles, in the 4th 
century B.G. It was subsequently 
raised to the rank of a Roman colony, 
as is testified by an inscription built 
into the wall of Bordj Sidi Bou-Hadid, 
containing the ancient name of the 

place, — COL. IVLIAE. HIPP. DIABB. 

£1-Bekri mentions that this place 
was conquered in A.H. 41 (a.d. 661-2) 
by Moaouia ibn el Hodaidj. Abd el 
Melek ibn Merouan, who accompanied 
him in this expedition, having been 
separated from the main body of the 
army, obtained shelter in the house of 
a native woman. When he became 
Khalifa, he wrote to his lieutenant in 
Ifrikia to take care of this woman and 
all her family — an order which was of 
course carried out. 

Marmol says that although the city 
contained only 4000 inhabitants they 
frequently revolted against the kings 
of Tunis^and the lords of Constantine, 
which was often the cause of their ruin. 
When Khefr-ed-din took possession of 
Tunis, they were the first to recognise 
him, and when he was expelled they 
killed the governor whom Mulai Hassan 
had sent with a garrison, and received 
a Turkish garrison into their fort. 
Mulai Hassan attacked the place by 
laiid, while Andrea Doria co-operated 
with him by sea, and so the place was 
taken by assault — "et le Roy chastia 
rigoureusement les habitans qui s'estoi- 
ent revoltez trois fois et qui n'avoient 
jamais gard^ la foy ni par amour ni 
par crainte. '* 

It can hardly be said that Bizerta is 
in a very flourishing condition ; still, 
the presence of a hundred and fifty 
Europeans amongst its population of 
five or six thousand souls gives a certain 
amount of life and commercial activity 
to it, which no purely Mohammedan 
city appears to possess. 

The situation of the town is extremely 
picturesque, being built on each side 
of the canal which connects the lake 
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with the sea, and on an island in the 
middle of it, principally occupied by 
Europeans and joined to the mainland 
on either side by substantial bridges. 
The town is entirely jsurrounded by 
walls, the entrance to the canal being 
protected by what in former times 
would liave been considered formidable 
defences. That on the west is the 
Easba or citadel, and contains a 
number of residences both of private 
individuals and of public functionaries ; 
on the opposite side is the fort of Sidi 
el-Houni, containing the shrine of that 
holy man. Between these the canal 
is embanked. The foundations are, 
no doubt, ancient, though the super- 
structure is modem. The west wall is 
produced as a breakwater, but it is 
very ruinous, and has evidently pro- 
jected much farther into the sea tnan 
it does at present. Its length is not 
sufficient to prevent the sand being 
drifted in by the north-west winds, 
whereby the canal has been so much 
filled up as to render it practicable 
only for light fishing-boats. Near the 
gate of tne Easba may be seen the 
chain formerly used to protect the 
entrance. To the west of the town is 
an isolated fort called Bordj Sidi Salim, 
built on a rocky promontory jutting 
out into the sea. 

The important feature of Bizerta, 
however, is its lake, now called Tiiya, 
formerly Hipponitus Pallus, which in 
the hands of an European power might 
become one of the finest harbours and 
one of the most important strategical 
positions in the Mediterranean. Its 
Length from £. to W. is about 8 miles 
and its width 6^, but the shallow 
portion which passes through the town 
IS less than a mile in length, with a 
depth of from two to ten feet. Beyond, 
it widens out, and has a depth equal 
to that of the lake, from five to seven 
fi&thoms. A comparatively slight ex- 
penditure would be required to convert 
this lake into a perfectly landlocked 
harbour, containing fifty square miles 
of anchorage for the largest vessels 
afloat. At present the anchorage ofi^ 
the entrance is very insecure ; vessels 
are compelled to remain in the open 
roadstead and at a considerable 



tance from the town, and there is no 
shelter from the prevailing bad winds. 
The lake teems with excellent fish 
which produce a revenue of £4500 a 
year to the State ; they are caught both 
in weirs and nets, and are carried on 
donkeys to Tunis for sale. 

A favourite means of catching the 
larger kind is for a man to station him- 
self at the prow of a boat under one of 
the arches of the bridge, with a ten- 
pronged ^ane in his hand and a vessel 
of oil beside him. From time to time 
he sprinkles a few drops of oil on the 
surface to calm its ripples and enable 
him to see the larger fish passing, and 
these he spears with great dexterity. 
Wild fowl of all kinds are numerous 
on the lake, and for quail and snipe its 
banks are a sportsman's paradise. 

To the S. W. of this lake is anotlier 
nearly as lar^e, but with a depth of 
from two to eight feet only. It is the 
ancient Sisara, now called the Gharat 
Djebel Ishkul, or lake of Mount Ishkul, 
a remarkable hill of 1740 feet high, 
situated at its southern extremity, the 
Kima Mons of Ptolemy. This, no 
doubt, was originally an island, {as it 
is now only separated from the main- 
land by a stretch of marshy ground. 
The water is almost sweet in winter, 
when a considerable body is poui*ed 
into it by the Oued Djoumin or river 
of Mater, but in summer, when the 
level sinks, the overflow from the salt 
lake pours into it by the Oued Tinga, 
a tortuous canal which connects the 
two, and then its waters are not potable. 
The water is generally very turbid, 
owing to the washing of the clay banks 
on its margin, and the muddy streams 
flowing in from the plains of Mater. 
This lake also abounds in fish, princi- 
pally barbel and alose {clupea firUa)^ 
which are held in no esteem by the 
natives. 

The Oued Tinga is navigable for 
boats of not more taan two feet draught. 
Its general depth is six feet, and its 
breadth 25 yards, but at the entrance 
to the lake of Djebel Ishkul there are 
shallows with a very rapid current, 
against which a boat has great difficult*- 
in contending. Above the shallow 
there is a ferry, opposite the marabo 
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of Sidi Ali Hassan, whicli is completely 
enveloped by a small grove of trees. 
This spot appears also to have been the 
site of an ancient town of some import- 
ance, as there are considerable remains 
on both sides of the ferry. 

The vicinitv abounds in game, and 
on Djebel Isnkul itself there are a 
number of wild buifaloes, introduced 
by a former Bey, which are very strictly 
preserved. 



ROUTE 24. 

EXCURSION TO ZAGHOUAN AND 
OUDENA. 

This expedition can be done in three 
days by carriage. An order will be 
required for permission 'to sleep at the 
Dar-el-Bey at Zaghouan, and the tra- 
veller should provide himself with 
what provisions may be necessary for 
the journey — cost of a carriage about 
£3. If he only wishes to see the aque- 
duct of Carthage, he can visit it and 
the ruins of Oudena and return to 
Tunis in the same day. 

The traveller leaves Tunis by the 
Bab el-Djizira, or gate of the island, by 
a road which has been cut through an 
Arab cemetery, smTounding the shrine 
of Sidi Ali ben Ahsan. The heights 
above are crowned by two very pictu- 
resque forts, which are prominent 
objects in the landscape from every 
point of view round Tunis. The ground 
being somewhat undulating, the great 
salt marsh or lake, called Sebkha es- 
Se^oumi, which extends to 6 miles to 
the south-west of the town, is concealed 
from sight till its southern extremity 
is approached. During the winter 
months this contains a considerable 
body of water, but in summer it be- 
comes little more than a fetid marsh, 
with a broad efflorescence of salt around 
its margin. 

At 11 miles from Tunis is the Mo- 
hammedia, an immense ruined palace, 
"»* rather a mass of palaces, built by 

.med Bey, who died in 1855, at an 



expense of many millions of piastres, 
and decorated with ^eat magnificence, 
but which since his death has been 
allowed to go to ruin. It has served as 
an inexhaustible mine for materials 
with which to build and adorn other 
palaces ; its marble columns have dis- 
appeared, its walls have been stripped 
01 their covering of tiles, the roofs nave 
nearly all fallen in, and it is impossible 
to ima^ne a more perfect picture of 
desolation than is presented by this 
modem ruin. 

The aqueduct from Zaghouan passes 
through one of the courts of the palace, 
but it is here low, and by no means a 
striking object. 

Shortly after leaving the Mohamme- 
dia the ruins of the ancient aqueduct 
come in sight, and at a distance of 
about 14 miles from Tunis the road 
crosses the Oued Melian, the Catada of 
Ptolemy. Here is seen, in all its sur- 
passing beauty, one of the greatest 
works the Romans ever executed in 
North Africa, the aqueduct conveying 
the waters of Zaghouan and Djougar to 
Carthage. 

During all the time that Carthage 
remained an independent State, the in- 
habitants seemed to have contented 
themselves with rain water, caught and 
stored in reservoii-s, both from the 
roofs of houses and from paved squares 
and streets. Thirty years after tne de- 
struction of this city by Scipio it was 
rebuilt by a colony under Caius Grac- 
chus ; but it was not till the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian (a.d. 117 to 138) 
that the inhabitants, having recovered 
their ancient wealth, and having suf- 
fered from several consecutive years of 
drought, represented their miserable 
condition to the Emperor, who himself 
visited the city and resolved to convey- 
to it the magnificent springs of Zeugi- 
tanus Mons, the modem Zaghouan. 
This, however, was not sufficient for 
the supply of the city, and after the 
death of Hadrian another fine spring at 
Mons Zuccharus, the present Djebel 
Djougar, was led. into the original 
aqueduct — probably in the reign of 
Septimius Severus, as a medal was 
found at Carthage with his figure on 
the reverse, and on the obverse Astarte 
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seated on a lion beside a spiing issuing 
from a rock. 

It was certainly destroyed by Gilimer, 
the last of the Vandal kings, when en- 
deavouring to re-conquer Carthage, and 
again restored by Belisarius, the lieu- 
tenant of Justinian. On the expulsion 
of the Byzantines it was once more cut 
off and restored by their Arab con- 
querors, and finally destroyed by the 
Spaniards during their siege of Tunis. 
It was reserved for the present Bey, 
Sidi Saduk, once more to restore this 
ancient work, and to bring the pure 
and abundant springs which formerly 
supplied Carthage into the modem city 
of Tunis. 

Monsieur Collin, a French engineer, 
planned and executed this work. Of 
course, the advanced state of hydraulic 
science at the present day rendered it 
unnecessary to make use of the ancient 
arches. The aqueduct originally con- 
sisted, for a great part of its course, of 
a covered masonry channel, running 
sometimes quite underground, some- 
times on the surface. This was com- 
paratively uninjured by time, and 
served, with little repair, for the modem 
work. Where the old aqueduct passed 
high over the surface of the country, 
iron pipes and syphons have been sub- 
stituted. 

The contract price was 7,800,000 f., 
but the work certainly cost the Bey 
nearly 13,000,000 f.; and, useful as it 
certainly is, there is no doubt that it 
was the commencement of his financial 
difficulties. 

The original aqueduct started from 
two ^springs, those of Zaghouan and 
Djougar ; and to within 16 miles of the 
present city of Tunis — namely, to the 
sonth side of the plain of the Catada — 
it simply followed the general slope of 
the ground without being raised on 
arches. From this point, right across 
that plain — a distance of 3 Roman, or 
2 J English, miles — ^with slight inter- 
missions, owing to the rise in the 
ground, and so on to the teiminal 
reservoir at the modem jvillage of 
Haalika, it was carried over a superb 
series of arches — sometimes, indeed, 
over a double tier. The total length of 
the aqueduct was 61 Boman miles, or 
[Tunis.] 



98,897 yards, including the branch 
from Mons Zuccharus, which measured 
22 miles, or 36,803 yards; and it was 
estimated to have conveyed 32,000,000 
litres (upwards of 7,000,000 gallons) 
of water a day, or 81 gallons per second, 
for the supply of Carthage and the 
intermediate country. 

The greatest difference is perceptible 
in the style of construction, owing to 
the frequent restorations which have 
taken place. The oldest and most beau- 
tiful portions are of finely-cut stone, 
each course having a height of 20 
inches ; the stones are bossed, with a 
squared channel worked at the joints, 
and the voussoirs are single stones 
reaching quite to the bottom of the 
specus, in which there exist, at inter- 
vals all along its course, circular man- 
holes, both to admit air and to permit 
the repair and cleansing of the channel. 

A great part of the aqueduct, how- 
ever, is built in a far less solid manner 
— of concrete blocks or of small irregu- 
lar stones. In some places a threat- 
ened danger had been guarded against 
by the erection of rough and massive 
counterforts. Along the plain of the 
Oued Melian, in a length of nearly 2 
miles, the author counted 344 arches 
still entire. 

The aqueduct passed the river on a 
double series of arches. These were all 
destroyed in order to make use of their 
foundations for the modem bridge 
which now carries the water across, and 
serves at the same time as a viaduct. 

From this point to Carthage, along 
the plains of the Mohammedia, the 
Manouba and Ariana, the ancient aque- 
duct is completely ruined, and its 
stones have been used in the construc- 
tion of Tunis. 

Leaving the Oued Melian, the road 
to Zaghouan follows the line of the 
aqueduct; but a detour to the east 
may be made to visit the ruins of 
Oudena, the ancient city of Uthina. 

The present condition of the ruins 
proves it to have been a place of very 
considerable importance ; they cover an 
area of several miles, and it must cer- 
tainly have contained a very large 
population. 

relissier imagines this to have be 

u 
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the Tricamaron where Belisarius over- 
came Gilimer, and where all the hoarded 
treasure of the Vandals and the pirati- 
cal spoil of Genseric fell into the hands 
of the Byzantines. 

The central and highest point in the 
city was crowned bya citadel coveringan 
area of about 66 yards long and 33 wide. 
The entrance-gate was on the north- 
west front, facing the amphitheatre. 
The walls were of great thickness and 
constructed of large blocks of cut stone. 

The upper terrace was surrounded by 
a parapet ; below were several chambers 
with strong vaulted roofs, still nearly 
entire. The largest of these measures 
66 ft. long by 33 wide. The vaults are 
supported on square piers, with a very 
bold and massive cornice, each stone 
being 24 inches in breadth, 30 in 
height, and 3 ft. in depth. On the 
northern side is a large arch 23 ft. in 
diameter, loosely filled up with squared 
stones. From the centre of this a pass- 
age about 3 ft. in width runs perpen- 
dicular to it, and after a distance of 
about 16 ft. the » passage bifurcates to 
the right and left, and descends at an 
angle of 45" till it reaches a vast subter- 
ranean apartment, which encircles the 
whole building, and was no doubt 
intended to serve as a reservoir. The 
descent is very difficult, owing to the 
accumulation of debris ; but the cham- 
ber appears to have been about 15 or 
20 ft. nigh, and nearly the same width, 
occupying three sides of a square, of 
which the passages before mentioned 
formed the fourth side. 

To the north-west of this building is 
a very perfect amphitheatre, with an 
elliptical arena ; the major axis is about 
77 yards in length, and the minor one 
65. Four principal entrances led into 
it, and these, together with many of 
the upper arches, are stiU in a very 
perfect condition. No doubt, in the 
construction of this, advantage was 
taken of a natural depression on the 
top of a mamelon in which it is sunk. 

Behind this monument, towards the 
north, may be seen a small bridge of 
three arches, spanning the bed of a 
watercourse. 

To the south-west of the citadel are 
^he remains of a theatre, and to the 



south-east of it twD very magnificent 
reservoirs, the northern one intended to 
contain rain-water, but that to the 
south was supplied from a weU at some 
little distance, between which and the 
reservoir are the remains of a solidly 
constructed aqueduct. 

Perhaps the niost remarkable of the 
ruins is one due east of the citadel ; it 
must have been a building of immense 
size, but it is impossible firom its pre- 
sent appearance to form any conjecture 
as to its original destination. The 
walls, which were built of rubble 
masonry, of great thickness, have been 
rent asunder into huge masses, too 
large to have been moved by any mere 
mechanical power likely to have been 
employed, and yet they lie scattered 
about, without any apparent order, in 
every direction. 

Underneath these is a series of reser- 
voirs of immense height and size, 
separated by partitions, yet connected 
together by arched passages ; access is 
gamed by a very narrow hole in the 
side of one of them ; the masonry 
throughout is quite perfect ; not a trace 
is visible of any great convulsion of 
nature, which alone, one would think, 
could have effected the ruin of the 
superincumbent building. 

Twenty minutes more takes the 
traveller from Oudena to the southern 
end of the plain spanned by the aque- 
duct, where is a domed building, from 
which the syphon of the modem aque- 
duct starts; this is 16 miles from 
Tunis, and 204 fro^i Zaghouan. 

IVom this spot the road continues 
through an undulating country over- 
grown with brushwood. After a few 
miles the ruins of a Roman post are 
passed, called by the Arabs Bab Ehalid, 
the ancient name of which is unknown. 
At 33 miles from Tunis is the spot 
called Magaran, where the two sources 
from Zaghouan and Djougar unite, and 
are conveyed in a single stream to 
Tunis, as they formerly were to Car- 
thage. 

The former source will be described 
hereafter; the latter, Ain Djougar, is 
situated 23 miles farther to the west, 
close to the village of Bent Saida, 
which occupies the site of the ancient 
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Zucchara Civitas. Like the other, this 
one also issued from a mouumental 
fountain, now in a very bad state of 
preservation, but when visited by 
Shaw the frieze of the building still 
existed, and bore the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

RORISII TOTIVSQVE DIVINAE DOMVS 

BIV8 CIVITAS.ZVCCHARA FECIT ET DEDICAVIT. 

At Magaran there is a very neat 
house, surrounded by a garden, occupied 
by the French employe in charge of the 
waterworks, and close to it an establish- 
ment, also belonging to a Frenchman, 
for the collection of alpha grass, which 
grows abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood. About 4 miles farther on, and 
33 from Tunis, is the village of Zagh- 
ouan, where the traveller is sure to be 
hospitably received by the Khalifa, if 
he takes the precaution of obtaining 
the necessary Amra^ or order from the 
Bey, for his admission into the Dar-el- 
Bey, or house reserved for the reception 
of travellers ; it affords what they most 
require, shelter, and a few rough beds 
on which they can spend the night. 

Zaghouan is the ancient city of 
Zeugis, which gave its name to Zeugi- 
taria, or the province of Africa proper. 
The modern town, no doubt, occupies 
the same site as the ancient one, the 
crest of a spur proceeding from the 
north-east side of the mountein bearing 
the same name. The only ruin of any 
importance is the entrance-gate, called 
Bab el-Goos, which,, no doubt, served 
the same purpose to the ancient city. 

After the first destruction of Zagh- 
ouan it was rebuilt by a colony of 
AndaJusian Moors from Spain ; but, 
notwithstanding its exceptionally fa- 
vourable position and the abundance of 
its water supply, it appears to be falling 
into decay ; haJf the nouses are ruined, 
and there is no appearance of any 
modem construction going on. 

The principal industry of Zaghouan 
for many generations has been the dyeing 
of the red caps worn in all Mohammedan 
countries throughout the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and here called chacMas. 
In Turkey such a cap is called 
feZf and in Egypt tarboosh. This is the 
only place in the Regency where the 



operation has ever been performed, and 
the secret is carefully preserved, and 
descends from father to son. 

The great interest of the place to the 
traveller is its vicinity to the springs 
from which the aqueduct is supplied ; 
the distance is about a mile and a half, 
and there are two paths, one of which 
the traveller would do well to take in 
going and the other in returning. The 
first passes to the south of the delicious 
valley which runs east and west behind 
the town, and close to the spring Ain 
Ayat, which is the cause of its fertility ; 
the other follows its northern border 
between it and the hiU on which the 
shrine of Sidi Hashlaf is built. This 
valley is richly cultivated, and pro- 
duces great quantities of fruit trees ; 
the waters of Ain Ayat are also used to 
turn a few flour-mills. 

The great source, however, which 
flows into the aqueduct issues from a 
spot a little farther on, where are 
situated the remains of a chaiming 
Roman temple, known to the natives 
by the name of £1-Kasba, or the 
fortress. 

The building is extremely elegant, 
and in its original condition must nave 
been one of the most charming retreats 
which it is possible to imagine. It is 
situated at the §orge of a narrow and 
precipitous ravine descending from 
Djebel Zaghouan, but at a very con- 
siderable elevation above the plain at its 
foot. 

It consists of a paved area of a semi- 
circular form, but with the two exterior 
limbs produced in straight lines as tan- 
gents. Round the perimeter was a raised 
colonnade, and at the end, in the middle 
of the circular portion, was a rectangular 
cella, which is still tolerably entire. 
The walls of this latter buUding are of 
rubble masonry, but at the extremity 
there is a niche lined with cut stone, 
surmounting what may either have 
been the base of a statue of an emperor, 
or an altar to a divinity. I am inclined 
to the former hypothesis, as the 
mutilated trunk of such a statue, in 
white marble, and of colossal size, is 
actually lying on the groimd outside. 
Above the door are the remains of a 
beautiful architrave, which doubtless 
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was snrmounted by a pediment To 
the right and left of this proceeded a 
lateral gallery, 13 ft 9 in. broad. The 
posterior wall was of finely-cut stone, 
with thirteen square pilasters on each 
side, between eyeiy alternate pair of 
which a round-headed niche for statu- 
ary was sunk in the thickness of the 
wall. Towards the interior, a Corinthian 
column corresponded to each of the 
pilasters, but these have long since 
been removed, and now decorate the 
interior of the principal mosque of 
Zaghouan. Each end of this colonnade 
was terminated with a handsome gate- 
way ; and from the lower suriiEU^ of the 
area on either side a flight of fifteen 
steps conducted to a basin or nym- 
phseum, shaped like a heart in cards, 
but with a rounded instead of a pointed 
apex ; in this the spring rose, and was 
conducted into the aqueduct The 
spring is no longer visn)le, being led 
into the modem aqueduct before it 
emerges frt)m the ground. 

The colonnade was roofed by one 
general half-cylindrical vault in the 
direction of the length of the buildinc, 
intersected by twelve other transversely 
directed cylindrical vaults rising frt)m 
the pilasters in the waUs, and the 
columns in fl'ont. A cornice of a bold 
outline ran all round, serving as impost 
to the vaults and ornamental doorways, 
and as capitals to the pilasters. A 
great portion of the vaults supported 
by the walls still remain, to snow the 
nature of the construction. 

The rear of the wall was strengthened 
exteriorly by a coating of immense 
blocks of cut stone, to protect it from 
any rush of water which might flow 
from tibe ravine above, after heavy rain. 
There is also a communication from the 
colonnade to the exterior by means of a 
small square-headed door in the pos- 
terior wall. 

A magnificent view is obtained by 
mounting the hill immediately south of 
the town, crossing the valley watered 
by the Ain Ayat ; and a still finer one 
by climbing to the top of Djebel Zagh- 
ouan, which may easily be done by 
spending an extra day at this place. 



ROUTE 25. 

TUHI8 TO EL-BABJA AND THE ALGEBIAK 
FEOMTIEB BY KAILWAY. 

Tlus line not being yet completed, it 
is impossible to give minute details 

Xr£ng it The concession was 
-ed in the first instance to the 
English Company, and wisely declined 
by them, as the only hope of making it 
remunerative was to place it in intimate 
connection with the Algerian lines, 
which could only be effected by a French 
company. It has now been accepted 
by the Compagnie des Batigiwles, and 
the works are being actively carried 
on. 

The following wHl be the stations on 
the line : — 



Tunis, 
Manonba 
Djed^da . 
Tebonrba 
Medjez el-bab 
OuedZaigua . 

Souk el-mis . 
Dachla Djandonba 
Ghardinaou . 
Oued-Sdira . 
Frontiere 



Kfl. Miles. 



9 
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6 


25 
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16 


34 
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66 
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85 
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53 
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67 


183 
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160 


™* 


110 


187 


^^^ 


117) 


204 


~~ 


1271 


210 


= 


131^ 
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It wOl leave Tunis on the west side, 
and not far from the city will pass 
through the hill of Manoiibia by a 
tunnel of 300 metres in length. It 
wiU then run towards the Medjerda, 
which it will cross by an iron bridge of 
60 metres long. 

From this point the line will run in 
a westerly direction towards Tebourbc^ 
the ancient Tebwrbo mintiSf a small 
and unimportant town on the left bank 
of the Meojerda. It wiU then continue 
in a south-westerly direction to Medjez 
el-bab, the ancient Membrissa, where 
may still be seen vestiges of a Roman 
bridge and a triumphal areh. Here the 
line will leave the course of the Med- 
jerda, and proceed in a north-westerly 
direction as far as El-Badja or Beja, as 
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it is called by the Europeans, which 
will be its tenninus for the present. 
It wiU pass through some of the finest 
com land in the Begency, especially 
the plain Ground the city, which is as 
fertik and well cnltivated as any to be 
met with in the country. 

This city is mentioned by Sallust 
under the name of Vacca or Vaga ; the 
latter was probably the authentic one, 
as it is found on more than one inscrip- 
tion still existing. During ancient 
and medisBval times it was renowned for 
its richness and commerce. Sallust 
says that it was a regular resort of 
Italian merchants, ubi et iTicolere et 
Tnercari consueverunt Italid generis 
multi Tnortales. 

It has ever been one of the most im- 
portant com markets in Ifrikia^ by 
which name the northern part of the 
Regency has always been called since 
it was the Provincia Africa of the 
Bomans. 

El-Edrisi (a.d. 1154) says: "It is a 
beautiful city, built in a plain extremely 
fertile in com and barley, so that there 
is not in all the Moghreh a city so im- 
portant or more rich in cereals." 

El-Bekri calls it the granary of 
Ifrikia, and says that its soil is so 
fertile, its cereals so fine, and its har- 
vests so abundant, that everything is 
exceedingly cheap, and that when there 
is famine elsewhere, If^re there is 
abundance. Every day, he says, 1000 
camels and other beasts of burden 
carry away com, but that has no in- 
fluence on the price of food, so abun- 
dant is it. 

El-Badja is situated on the slope of 
a hill, with a commanding view of the 
plain beyond. The selection of the 
site was, no doubt, influenced by the 
existence of a copious spring of fresh 
water, which the Komans carefally led 
to a central position and enclosed within 
a vaulted cnamber of their usual solid 
construction; this exists uninjured to 
the present day, but the drainage of 
the town has been allowed to flow into 
it and utterly pollute its waters. 

The ancient city was surrounded by 
a waU, flanked by square towers, and 
on the culminating point of the en- 
closure was situated the citadel. No ' 



doubt, this was originally constmcted 
by the Byzantines; the trace was 
adopted by the Arabs ; but as the walls 
were not continued as the town ex- 
tended, they soon ceased to surround 
it, and were allowed to fall into decay. 
The only part in a relative state of 
preservation is the Easba, a great part 
of which seems to be the original con- 
straction of Belisarius or Solomon. 
Many tombstones and fragments of 
sculpture are built into the walls, and 
several interesting inscriptions record- 
ing the name of the place. 

In the outer wall of the Djamaa-el- 
Eebir, or principal mosque, dedicated 
to Sidna Aissa (our Lord Jesus), is a 
remarkably interesting inscription, 
which was first noticed by M. Gu^rin, 
proving that this had originally been 
a Christian basilica, and that it had 
been restored and embellished during 
the reigns of the Emperors Valentini- 
anus and Yalens, A.D. 864 to 368. 

Dyeing is carried on to some extent 
at El-Badja, but the only distinctive 
manufactures of the place are wooden 
sandals used by the women, very taste- 
fully carved out of light wood, generally 
with an old razor. 

In the vicinity of the town is a 
mined palace and neglected garden 
belonging to the Bey, which, like that 
at Tunis, is called the Bardo. This 
existed as far back as 1724, when Peys- 
sonnel visited the place. 

When the author visited El-Badja 
there was no hotel of any kind, and the 
only European living there was the 
clerk in charge of the telegraphic sta- 
tion. No doubt, when it becomes the 
terminus of a railway, there wiU be a 
considerable change m the character of 
the city. Hotels will spring up, and 
the traveller will be able to make it, 
or some other station on the line, a 
starting-point for numerous interesting 
expeditions which are now almost im- 
possible. 

From this point the line will take a 
south-westerly direction, and join the 
Algerian frontier near the Oued Sdira, 
on the left bank of the Medjerda. 
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ROUTE 26. 

TUNIS TO SUSA AND THE AMPHITHEATRE 
OF EL-I)JEM. 

This excursion may be made by car- 
riage in 3 days, sleeping at Hammamet 
and Snsa, or the traveller can take the 
steamer to the latter port, and thence 
hire a carriage to El-Djem. The latter 
is the preferable course, as the country 
is not particularly interesting. The 
author paid 90 piastres (£2 : 6s.) for a 
carriage from Susa to El-Djem : the 
journey each way occupied a day, and 
a third day was required to rest the 
horses and see the amphitheatre. 
Riding horses cost 10 pias., or 5 shil- 
lings a day each. As there are no 
hotels anywhere, out of the capital, the 
traveller will fare badly if he cannot 
obtain recommendations to some of the 
residents at the various ports. At El- 
Djem there is a FondouJc, where he can 
obtain shelter and nothing more ; it is 
dirty and full of fleas, and nothing 
short of the magnificence of the amphi- 
theatre could compensate him for two 
nights spent here. He must provide 
himself with bedding and provisions 
for the time he contemplates remaining 
absent. The British Vice-Consul will 
gladly give him every advice and 
assistance he may require in hiring 
carriages or horses, but it is too much 
to expect that he can keep open house 
for the accommodation of travellers, 
who are yearly increasing in numbers. 

Susa is the ancient Hadrumetum, 
capital of the province of Byzacium 
mentioned by Sallust as having been a 
Phoenician colony more ancient than 
Carthage. Trajan made it a Roman 
colony. It is often mentioned in the 
Punic and civil wars, and, like many 
other cities, it was destroyed by the 
Vandals and restored by Justinian. 

After Okba had built the city of 
Kerouan, he remained at Susa during 
a considerable period. Subsequently, 
when the Turks took up the profitable 
trade of piracy, this became one of their 
''avourite haunts, whence they made 



predatory excursions to the coasts of 
Italy. 

In 1537 Charles V. sent a naval 
expedition from Sicily against the 
place, which refused to submit to his 
proUg4 Mulai Hassan. The command 
was given to the Marquis of Terra 
Nova, but after a vigorous assault he 
was obliged to retire and leave victory 
in the hands of his enemies. In 1539 
another expedition was sent, com- 
manded by Andrea Doria, with better 
success, but no sooner had he left than 
it revolted again, and welcomed the 
celebrated pirate Dragut within its 
walls. 

In all the frequent dissensions be- 
tween the Arabs and Turks, the im- 
portance of Susa as a strategic post was 
so great that its possession was generally 
the key to supreme power. The town 
is situated on a gentle slope rising from 
the sea, and presents a most picturesque 
appearance from a vessel in the harbour. 
It is surrounded by a crenelated wall, 
strengthened at intervals by square 
towers and bastions. In the interior 
these walls have arched recesses, which 
serve as shops and storehouses. At 
the summit is the kasba, which it 
requires a special order from the Kai- 
makam to visit. The view from the 
terrace is very fine, but the building 
itself is entirely devoid of interest. It 
contains apartments used by the mili- 
tary governor of the district, or Muchir, 
whose usual residence is Monastir, and 
the whole is well kept, the doors 
quaintly decorated in distemper, and 
tne usual signs of dilapidation rather 
less prominent than in similar build- 
ings elsewhere. 3 gates give entrance 
to the town, the Bab el-Bahr or Sea 
Gate, Bab el-Gharbi or Western Gate, 
and Bab el-Djidid or New Gate, the 
last of which was constructed only a 
few years ago. These are all rigor- 
ously shut soon after sunset. 

The modern port is simply an open 
roadstead, very slightly protected by a 
curve in the coast towards the N., 
where was the ancient harbour, between 
the Quarantine Fort and Ras El-Bordj. 
It is said that the remains of masonry 
breakwaters can still be seen when the 
water is clear. But the accumulation 
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of sand has rendered the water too 
sliallow to permit vessels to make use 
of it. A gi*eat part of the ancient har- 
bour is, in fact, now dry land. 

The principal objects of interest in 
the town are : — 

The Kasr er-Rtbat^ a square building 
flanked by 7 round bastions, with a 
high tower built on a square base. It 
is constructed of large cut stones, and 
there is everv reason to suppose that it 
was once either a Roman or Byzantine 
fortress. It subsequently became a 
sort of monastery occupied by devotees, 
and perhaps also a barrack for soldiers. 
The name is evidently derived from the 
root rcibatay to bind, either to religion 
or to military service. El-Bekri men- 
tions it under the name of Mahres er- 
Ribat. 

There is also an extremely curious 
Byzantine basilica, now turned into a 
coffee-shop, and called by the Arabs 
Kahwtxt eUKmMa, or Cafe of the Dome. 
It is a small buildiuj?, square in plan 
up to about 8 feet from the ground, 
thence rising cylindrically for about 
the same distance, the whole sur- 
mounted by a curious fluted dome. 
The cylindrical portion has 4 large and 
4 smaller arched niches, with very bold 
cornices, springing from semicircular 
pilastres between them. The walls 
are, however, so thickly encrusted with 
whitewash, that the architectural de- 
tails are considerably obscured. A 
good view of the exterior of the build- 
ing is obtained by mounting to the top 
of the Morestan, or public hospital, 
just opposite; the dome is decorated 
exteriony by a ridge and furrow fluting, 
converging at the apex. 

There is also a curious old building, 
either of Roman or Byzantine con- 
struction, now used as an oil mill. It 
consists of a central dome, supported 
on 4 arches, 8 of which give access to 
narrow chambers, the entrance being 
in the fourth; beyond the left hand 
chamber, on entering, are 2 parallel 
vaulted apartments, extending the 
whole length of the building. The 
piers of the arches have origmdly been 
ornamented with columns, and the 
ceiling appears to have been decorated 
with tiles or mosaics. , 



In the Bob el-Gharbi, or Western 
Gate, a marble sarcophagus has been 
built into the wall, and now serves as 
a drinking fountain. The inscription 
is given by Gu^rin, but at the present 
day it is quite illegible. 

The town has a prosperous appear- 
ance, the houses being well built, and 
as a rule less dilapidated than usual. 
The population is about 8000, of whom 
1000 are Europeans and 2000 Jews. A 
very considerable part of the trade is 
in the hands of Maltese, who are here, 
as everywhere else in North Africa, the 
most industrious and frugal, and about 
the best-behaved class of the popu- 
lation. They almost monopolise the 
carrying trade, with their karatoniSf 
or light carts on two wheels, to which 
one ffood serviceable horse or mule is 
usiully harnessed. They also keep 
horses and carriages for hire at all the 
principal towns, which are unusually 
well supplied in this respect. The 
march of events has forced the Tunisi- 
ans to abate a good deal of their in- 
tolerance, but people are still alive who 
remember the time when driving in a 
carriage with four wheels was the ex- 
clusive privilege of the Bey, all others, 
consuls included, being forced to con- 
tent themselves with two-wheeled 
vehicles. 

The drive from Susa to El-Djem is 
not particularly interesting. At a 
distance of three miles is Zaouiat-Susa, 
a poor little village, situated in the 
midst of a rich plain covered with 
olive trees ; beyond, on both sides of 
the road, are Roman ruins, but of no 
interest. At fifteen miles is Menzel, 
the only convenient resting-place be- 
tween Susa and El-Djem. The wayside 
fountain here is the only water on the 
road. Beyond this the olive trees 
cease, and the traveller enters a wide 
and treeless plain, part of the district 
called Es-Sahel, or coast region, ex- 
tremely fertile when an unusual quan- 
tity of rain has fallen, but at other 
times almost uncultivated, and appa- 
rently hardly susceptible of cultivation. 

There is nothing of interest at El- 
Djem, save its amphitheatre, which 
may be said to be all that remains to 
mark the site of the ancient city 
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Thysdms, or Thysdritana Colonia. 
The modem village is built entirely 
from its ruins, and all that is yisible 
of the city itself are a few foundations 
and tombs, towards the north-west. 

This city is first mentioned in history 
by Hirtius. After the defeat of Scipio 
at Thapsus it submitted to Caesar, who 
condemned it to a fine of com, propor- 
tionate to its small importance. It is 
also mentioned by Pliny, by Ptolemy 
and in the tables of Peutinger. It was 
here that the proconsul Gordian first 
set up the standard of rebellion against 
Maximin, and was proclaimed Emperor 
in A.D. 238, in his 80th year. He did 
not long Hye to enjoy his exalted 
dignity ; he was defeated in battle by 
CapeUianus, procurator of Numidia ; 
his son was slain, and he perished .by 
his own hands after having worn the 
pi^le for less than two months. 

T^e solidity of the masonry and the 
vast size of this building have induced 
the Arabs at various periods of their 
history to convert it into a fortress ; 
it has frequently been besieged, and on 
each occasion, no doubt, to the great 
destmction of the fabric The first 
instance on record is during the wars 
of the early Arab conquerors. After 
El-Eahina had defeated Hassan, ibn 
Naaman, and driven him as far as 
Tripoli, the latter received considerable 
reinforcement from Eg3rpt, and again 
set out for the conquest of Ifrikia, 
about 693. El-Eahina entrenched 
herself in the amphitheatre, where she 
sustained a long siege before being 
compelled to evacuate it. The name 
of Kasr el-Kahina — ^the palace, or 
fortress, of the sorceress — attached it- 
self to the building for many ages after 
this event. 

This edifice offers the same exterior 
divisions as the principal monuments 
of a similar kind buiit elsewhere by 
the Romans, three outside open gal- 
leries, or arcades, rising one above 
another, crowned by a fourth storey 
with windows. But at El-Djem the 
architect seems to have tried to surpass, 
in some respects, the magnificence of 
existing structures. In tne Coliseum 
at Rome the lower storey is decorated 
"ith a Doric half-engaged order, the 



second with an Ionic, and the third 
with a Corinthian. The fourth stprey 
was pierced by windows like this one, 
but pilasters alone are employed, so 
that the general aspect is that of three 
storeys, gradually increasing in magnifi- 
cence as they rise, crowned by a high 
attic, which supported the masts ae- 
stin^ to receive tne ropes of the velum. 
In many other amphil^eatres the Doric 
order is alone employed. But here, at 
El-Djem, the orders of the first and 
third galleries are Corinthian ; the 
middle one is composite ; the fourth 
was probably Corinthian also, if it 
ever was completed. 

The windows of the fourth storey of 
the Coliseum are square-headed, as was 
generally the case in monuments of 
this kind ; but at El-Djem the headd 
of the windows are neither straight 
nor semicircular, but segmental, and 
they are built as true arches, with 
voussoirs. They are placed at every 
third interpilaster. 

Each of the three lower storeys pos- 
sessed sixty-four columns and arches, 
and at each extremity was a grand 
entrance, but the west one is included 
in the breasch made by Mohammed Bey 
in 1697, to prevent the building being 
again used as a fortress. Since then 
the work of destmction has gone on 
rapidly, and now fully one-third of the 
whole perimeter is destroyed. 

The interior of the amphitheatre has 
suffered much more than the exterior, 
doubtless from the fact that it has so 
often served as a fortress, and partly 
from the material having been taken 
to block up the lower gafieries, and to 
build the modem village. 

It is by no means certain that this 
amphitheatre ever was completed, or 
whether the attic ever was decorated 
with pillars, though undoubtedly some 
of the pedestals of this order were 
placed in position. Some of the orna- 
mental details also are in an unfinished 
condition. The keystones of the arches 
of the lowest order were probably all 
intended to be sculptured, but they 
are still in their original rough condi- 
tion, with the exception of two, one of 
which bears the head of a human beins, 
and the other that of a lion. StiS, 
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neither of these facts actually proves 
that the amphitheatre remained un- 
completed ; in many similar buildings 
it was never intended to finish all the 
details with minute care, and even in 
the Coliseum some of the capitals are 
but roughly sketched out. 

The outside gallery on the ground 
floor, where most perfect, has been 
utilised by the Arabs as store-rooms 
for their com and forage ; some of the 
arches are converted into shops, and 
there is evidence that the upper gal- 
leries also have at some time or other 
been converted into dwellings, holes in 
the masonry for the reception of joists 
being visible in every direction. 

Several inscriptions have been found 
here ; the most important has been 
preserved in the enclosure of the Chapel 
of St. Louis at Carthage, and has been 
often quoted : the name of the town 
is twice mentioned in it — once as 
Thysdrus, and again as Thysdritana 
Colonia. 

A number of rude Arabic or Cufic 
inscriptions, accompanied by represent- 
ations of swords and daggers, have 
been scratched on the exterior wall 
above the principal entrance, and one, 
which is certainly of Berber origin, 
may date from the era of El-Kahina. 

The stone of which the amphitheatre 
13 built was obtained from Sallecta on 
the sea-coast : the Sallecti of the tables 
of Peutinger, and the Syllectum of Pro- 



copius, the first resting-place of Beli- 
sarius in his march from Caput Yada 
to Carthage. The natives assured the 
author that between this place and El- 
Djem the remains of the ancient paved 
road can easily be traced. The stone 
itself is of the youngest geological for- 
mation, belonging to the raised coast- 
beaches found at from 200 to 600 feet 
above the present level of the Medi- 
terranean. It is a somewhat fine- 
grained marine shell-limestone, with 
an admixture of siliceous sand full of 
fossil shells. Such a material is 
worked with the utmost facility ; in- 
deed, it may be cut with an axe, but 
it is not susceptible of being dressed 
with the same precision as more com- 
pact stone. The consequence is that 
the masonry is far inferior to the finest 
specimens of Eoman work in Africa. 
Mortar has been plentifully used be- 
tween the joints, and the stones are 
neither as large nor as closely fitted 
as usual ; the average dimensions are— 
length, 37i inches, and height' of 
courses, 19§ inches. 

Another feature of the construction 
of this building, never seen in others 
of the best period of Roman art, is the 
manner in which the appearance of 
nearly all the stones has been spoilt by 
triangular levns hoUa being cut in their 
exterior faces, for the purpose of raising 
them into position. This gives the 
masonry a very slovenly appearance. 
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Abd, slave. 

Aehowr, tax on grain. 

Ahmer, red. Fern. Samara, 

Ain, eye, spring, fountain. 

Ainab, grapes. 

Ait, Eabyle for Beni, children of. 

Amiiif head of a Ujemda. 

Anchir, ruins (a Berber word). 

Annab, jujube-tree. 

Aoud, a horse. 

Arba, four ; Wednesday (4th day). 

Arch, tribal land. 

Areg, country of sandhills. 

Azel, Grovemment land let to natives. 

Bah, gate. PI. Btban. 

Bach'Aglia, governor of a certain num- 
ber of tribes. 

Bagkal, a mule. 

Bahira, a plain. 

Bahr, sea. 

Beit, prox)erly house ; name applied to' 
an Arab tent. PI. BeiotU, 

Ben- or Ibn, son. 

Beni, pi. of Ibn, son ; used like oulad. 

Berd, cold. 

Beylick, belonging to the Bey ; now used 
as belonging to Government. 

Bir, well. 

Birket, lake, pond. 

Blad, more correctly Belad, a country. 

Bordj, castle, stone house. 

Bou or Ab, jfather ; frequently used as 
possessor of. 

Caftan, flowing Turkish robe. 
Chaouch, attendant on Bureau Arabe, 

corresponding to the Indian Peon, 
Chott, salt lake. 
Couscmis or Couscousou, a farinaceous 

food used by the Arabs. 

Dar, a stone house. 

Dhaya, pools or marshes. 

Dib (pi. Diab), jackal. 

Diffa, repast offered to guests. 

Djamda, mosque. 

I)jebel, mountain. 

Bjjemda, assembly. 

Douar, group of Arab tents or families. 



El; The. 

Fa/raa, a mare. 

Ferkai, section of a tribe. 

Fodda, silver. 

Ohadir, pool. 

Goum, more correctly Koum, body of 

Arab soldiers. 
Churbi, native hut. 

ffaddad, blacksmith. 

ffadar, Arab living in towns. 

Hadid, iron. 

Eadj or Hadji, pilgrim to Mecca. 

Hadjar, stone. 

HarMtULin, bath. 

Uout, fish. 

IghU or IrU, Kabyle for ridge. 

Imam, leader of prayers in the mosque. 

Jehad, Holy War against infidels. 

Kaid, native judge. 

Kanbara^ arch, bridge. 

Kaaba, citadel. 

KtMr, great. 

KeJh, dog. 

Khames (Ar. one-fifth), tenants who are 
remunerated by one-fifth of the pro- 
duce of the land for its cultivation. 

Khaamadar, treasurer. 

Kh&uan, more correctly Akhouan, pi. of 
Akh, a'brother ; member of a religious 
confraternity. 

KibrU, sulphur. 

Kotan, cotton. 

Kovbba, a dome ; generally applied to 
Mohammedan saints' tombs, which 
are surmounted by domes. 

Koudiat, small hill, mound. 

Kiibr, tomb. 

Ktdb, heart. 

Maiz, goat. 

Mansoura, the Victorious. 
Marabout, Ar. Mwrabat, a person bound 
or devoted to religion. 
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Meldhf mdlehy salt, adj. 

MeUif salt, siibs. 

Melk, freehold property. 

Melauan, coloured. 

Mersa, anchorage. 

MezTag, a lance. 

Moglvtiby west ; the West country, 

namely, the Barbary coasts. 
MoJcaddem, head-man ; generally used 

for the chief of a religious body. 
Mouldiy my Lord. 

Owm, mother. 

Ow, the Berber equivalent of Ben, son of. 

Ouedf more properly toadi, watercourse, 
river, valley. 

Oulctd, pi. of Waled, a son ; used gener- 
ally to express tribe or family. 

Oumena, pi. of Amin (q. v). 

Oust, middle, waist ; central court of a 
Moorish house. 

Bakm, merciful. 

HaJiman, compassionate. 

Hats, captain. 

Mas, head, cape. 

Mazaia, more correctly, Ohazzia, a plun- 
dering expedition. 

Round, lit. Roman ; used to express 
Christian. / 



Sahegha, tribal land. 

Sdhel, coast. 

SaMa, canal of irrigation. 

Sebka, salt lake. 

Sebt, seventh, Saturday. 

Seghi/r, small. 

Seksou, Kabyle name for couscous. 

Shaham, fat, grease. 

Si or Sidi, my Lord. 

Silos, underground receptacles for com. 

SMffa, vestibule of a Moorish house. 

Smala, small fort occupied by Spahis, a 

camp. 
So/, league, confraternity. 
Souk, market. 



Tadm, food, couscousou. 

Teniet, more correctly, Theniet, pass 

defile, road. 
Tovdl, long ; fem. Toioila. 



Zab, pi. Ziban, an oasis watered by a 

river. 
Zaouia, college, convent, or place of 

refuge for poor scholars or; religious 

mendicants. 
ZeMa, tax on cattle. 
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Am Khenchla, 218 


Ste. Croir, 97 ; St. Au- 


A 


Lass^, 164 


gustin, 97; Jesuits, 




Maklouf, 151 


97 ; French Protest. 


Abd-el-Kftder, 57, 271 


Meimoun, 218 


ant, 97 


Abdi, Oued, 214, 218 


-Melila, 210 


Algiers, clubs, 94 


Abdonna, Dj., 189 


M'Kebrita, 81 


columbarium, ancient, 99 


Aboukir, 180 


Mokra, iron mines, 125, 


consuls, 94 


Ad Dianam, 128 


128 


conveyances, 95 


Hercarium, remains of, 


Moudiarar, 151 

Houlaber, 228 


doctor, English, 94 

educationa establish- 


231 


Adalia,172 


omm-el-AUeug, 158 


ments, 99 


el.AcUiba, 159 


Ouerrou, 163 


environs, 106 


AffreviUe, 172 


Oussera, 162 


exhibition of Algerian 


el-AfifroTin, 171 


Saba, 162 


products, 105 


Afla, Cape, 121 ' 
el-Afla, island, 119 


Seflsifa, 274 


fortifications, 104 


Smara, 165 


gates, 104 


I'Agha, 107 

Aghadir, rains of, 257, 261 


Suefra, ravine, 179 


harbour, 104 


Tagrout, 162 


historical notice, 93 


el-Affhouat, 154; inns, 154; 
palm-gardens, 154; rocher 


Tekbalet, 267 


hospital, military, 105 ; 


Tellout, 268 


civil, 105 


des cmens, 154 


Temouchent, 256 


hotels, 94 


Agonmi-n-Tesellend, 147 


Toukria, 143 


houses, 103 


Agriculture, system of, 86 
Agrioun, Oued, 208 


— Tounda, ravine, 176 


Jews' synagogue^ 98 ; 


Touta, 218 


cemetery, 99 


Ahl Ksar, caverns at, 169 


Yacout, 210 


kasba, or citadel, 103 


St. Aim6, 177 


Zada, 162 


library, English, 95 


Am Adjel, 166 


Aioun Bessem, 166 


library and museum, 100 


Airair, 164 


Saad, 190 


lyceum, 99 


Amara, or el Marrah, 248 


Srakna, 110 


markets, 96 


Amat, 162 


Aiounet-bou-Bekr, 274 


Moorish houses, 103 


Ayet, river, 291 


Aissa, Oued, 145 


mosques : the grand. 


Arouagha, 237 


Aissaoui, religious dances in 


98 : the new, 98 ; Dja- 


Barbar, copper mines. 


Algiers, 100 


maaSafii, 98; Zaonia 


122, 127 


Alt-bou-Yoosuf, 145 


of Abd-er-Rahman eth- 


Barid, 165 


el-Ahsen, 146 


Thalebi, 98 


-Beida (Constantine), 229 

Beida (Oran), 254 


Traten tribe, the, 146 


newspapers, 96 


Yenni tribe, the, 146 


palace, 106 


bou-Arreredj, 161 


Aiwenat, or Aioun-ed-Diab, 


population, 93 


bou-Dinar, 179 


239 


post-office, 96 


bou M'l-aou, 120 


Akbou, 252 


public buildings, 106 


Ghabro, 231 


mamelon of, 160, 253 


shops, bazaars, 99 


^-Arb&a, 256 


Alosbia, description of, 13 


societies, 106 


-el-BOrdJ, 228 


Alqiebs, 93. 


steamboat offices, 106 


-el-Hadjar, 206 


Aissaoui, the, 100 


streets and squares, 101, 


el-Hammam, 265, 272 


aqueducts, 106 


102 


^1-Ibel, 163 


banks, 96 


telegraph office, 95 


-el-Isnam, 159 


baths, 101 


theatre, 100 


esh-Shania, 238 


boat-hire, 94 


to Aumale and Bou 


-et-Turk, 189 


caf6s, 94 


Saada, 165 


Eakroun, 228 


Christian cemetery, 99 


to Cherchel and Tepasa, 


FezzR, 269 


churches : English, 94 ; 


132 


Guettar, 238 


cathedral, 96; Ndtre 


to Constantlne by tV 


Kerma, 166 


Dame des Victoires, 97; 


Fortes de Fer, 166 
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ALGIERS. 

Algiers to el-Aghoaat, 147 

to Fort National, 143 

to Kolea and the Tom- 
beau de la Chrdtienne, 
136 

to Cape Matifou and the 

ruins of Rusgunia, 112 

to Oran by rail, 167 

to PhilippeviUe, Bone, 

and Timis, by sea, 114 

to Rovigo and the baths 

of Hammam Melouan, 
139 

to T^nfes, by OrMans- 

ville, 254 

to Teniet-el-Ahd, 141 

Allaba, Oued, 206 
Alloula, Lake, 139 
Alma, or Boudouaou, 156 
Alpha fibre, 86 

grass, 152, 267, 269 

Alypius of Tagaste, 90, 243 

Ameur-el-Ain, 133 

Amimin, Oued, 128; hot 

springs, 128 
Amins, the, 17 
Ammi Moussa, 177 
Anchir Damons, 239 

Pegousia (Basilica Dia- 

dumene), 218 
St. Andr6, 188 
Announa, Oued, 248 
Aqu8B Calidfe, 171 

Tibilitinae, 247 

Aqueducts : Roman, 134, 150 ; 
Am - el - Bled, ; 236 ; Ain - 
Chela, 236 
Arab invasions, S3» 90, 91 
Arabs, the, 10, 11 
el-Arba, 165 
el-ArlHia, SU 
FArbal (Gharbal) 183 

Archaeology, 89 

Architecture, domestic, 102 

Areg, the, 20 

el-Aria, 204 

Army, the, 67 

St. Amaud, 164 

Arousa, Oued, 175 

Arret of St. Lucien, 265 

des Trembles, 266 

el-Arrouch, Oued, 190 

Arsenaria, 269 

Artesian wells, 17, 19, 226, 
227 

Arzeu, 269 

— ■— to Mascara, Saida, and 
Geryville, 269 

Old, 270 

el-Assafia, 154 

Assel, Dj., 206 

Assi-Ameur, 178 

-ben Okba, 178 

bou-Nif, 178 

Atlas mountains, 14, 165 

Atmenla, Oued, 164 

les Attafs, 174 

Auberge du 108 kil., 150 

des deux Fonts, 149 



EL-BIAR. 

Auberge du Nador, 149 
Augustine, St., at Hippone, 

124; at Medaura, 240: 

birthplace, 243 
Aumale, 166 

Aures mountains, 18, 218 
Ausum, 252 
Auzia, 166 
Azib esh-Sheikh, 253 

Zamoun, 143 

Azrou, 252 



Bab-el-Khamis, Arch, 262 
Baba Ali, 168 
Babor, 115 ; ascent of, 207 
el-Badja, 292 
Bahira-et-Towila, 228 
Bahirah Ooumata, 286 
Bahr en-Nissa, 121 
Bahrs, or Gouffres, 20, 76 
Bains de la Reine, 81, 188 
el-Bali, 214 
la Baraque, 164, 218 
Barbarossa, the brothers, 86 
Barbe, Ste., de Tlelat, 183 

to Bel Abb6s and Tlem- 

cen, 265 
Bardo, excursion to the, 284 
Barrage, 174 

Barrages of the Fodda, 174 ; 
the Habra, 182; the Kha- 
mis, 182 ; the Big, 182 
Barral, 244 

Bastion de France, 128 
Batna, 211 ; cedar forest^ 213 

Oued, 211 

Beaufort^ Dnc die, ezpeditian, 

119 
Beaupr§tre, Col., massacre of, 

274 
Begradas, 243 
Bel Abbes cemetery, 266 
Belle-Fontaine, 156 

Ben AU Cherif Bordj, 62, 144, 

253 
Chicao, 150 

Hinni gorge, 157 

Beni Aad, stalactite caves, 
261 

Bizaz, 120 

Ismail, 208 

Manassir, 64 

Mansour, 158 

Melekeuch, 252 

Mered, 168 

Mora, 221 

Salah, Mt., 170 ; village, 

170 

Benian, Oued, 159 

Bent Saida, 290 

Berbers, the, 8 

Berd, Oued, 206 

Berda, hot springs, 246 

Berdi, Oued, 159 

Berouagia, 151 

el-Bethom, 106 



el-Biar, 110 



BOU HAMAMA. 

Biban, 160 ; see Fortes de Fer. 
Bida Colonia, site of, 147 
el-Biod, 274 
Bir Easdali, 162 

Rebalou (Akbalou), 166 

Rogaa, 229 

Touta, 168 

Birds of Algeria, 78 
Birket-el-Faras, lake, 238 
Birkhadem, 110 
Birmandrais, 110 
BisKBA, 221; hotel, 221; oases 
of Gaddecha and Filiah, 
221 ; Fort St. Germain, 
222 ; market-place, 222 ; 
climate, M. Landon's 
garden, 222 ; hot baths, 
222 ; history 223 ; oasis 
and date psdms, 222 

to Tuggurt, 224 

Oued, 221 

Bitche, 118 

Bivouac des Indigenes, 111 
Bizerta, excursion to, 285 
Bizot, 190 
Blad Guitoun, 143 
Blake, Adm., at Tunis, 44 
Blidah, 169 ; hotels, history, 
169 ; situation, station, 169 : 
gates, hospital, theatre, 169 ; 
cavabry barracks, 169 ; pro- 
menades, 170 ; koubbas of 
Sidi Ahmet el-Kebir, 170 
Boar, wild, hunting, 69 
Boghar, heights, 151 
Bokhari, 151 

Bone, 123 ; inns, 123 ; history, 
123 ; Btreets, shops, 
squares, gates, 123 ; ca- 
thedral,chnrch,inoaq[iie» 
123 ; kasba, military hos- 
pital, 124 ; barracks, 
theatre, 124 ; Roman re- 
mains, 124 ; excursions, 
124 

to Constantine, by rail, 

243 
Bordj Beni Mansour, 159 

bou-Arreredj, 161 

Boni, 250 

Bouira, 159 

el-Kala, 128 

Kaid El-Akdar, 237 

Mamra, 164 

Medjana, 250 

Menaiel, 143 

Sebaou, 143 

Zikri, 228 

Botioua, 270 
Bouac, Cape, 115 
Bou-Cedraia, 162 

Chater, 286 - 

Driecen, Dj., 217 

Ghazoul, 152 

Guelfa, 144 

Hadjar, 266 

Hamdan, Oued, 246 

Hamedi, 113 

Hamama, 218 
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BOU-JAGAR. 

BoQ-Jagar, or Bou-Djabar, 
Dj., 238 

Ehotan, Oned, 161 

Liflfa Bay, 130 

Medfa, 171 

Medin, 261 

Merdes, 166 

Merzoug, Oued, 203 

valley, 210 

Roumi, 133 

Saada, 166 

Selam, river, 206 

Sellam, Oued, 162 

-Sfer, 189 

Tafsa, 206 

Tlelis, 256 

Zaina, Oued, 214 

Zarea, 107 

Boudouaou, 156 

Boufarik, 168 

Bougiarone, 121 

Bougie, 115 ; population, 
hotels, 115; history, 116; 
kasba, forts, 116; amphi- 
theatre, 117 ; Roman re- 
mains, 117 

Boiviat, Col de, 213 

Bouk-irat, 180 

Boundaries, 13 

Bourbie, 165 

Bourkika, 133 

Boutan, river, 172 

Brahmin, Dj., 164 

Bugeaud, village, 126 

Bureau Arabe, 65 

Bustard-shooting, 70 



Calceus Herculis, 219 

la Calle, 128; coral-fishery, 
128 ; history, 129 

Camarata iron-mines, 257 

Camel, the, 72 

Camp des ChSnes, 141, 149 

Campbell, the poet, at Bougie, 
115 

Cap Caxine, 107 

de Fer, or Ras el Hadid, 

122 

de Garde, 123 

Negre, 132 

Okas, 208 

Rosa, 128 

Carbon, Cape, or el-Metkoub, 
115 

Carpets at £1 Ealaa, 181 

Cartenna, 255 

Cabthaoe, 281 ; situation, 
281 ; chapel of St Louis, 
281 ; palace of Dido, 282 ; 
temple of ^sculapius, 282 ; 
forum, harbour, 282 ; cis- 
terns, amphitheatre, 283 ; 
circus, theatre, 284 ; history, 
284; martyrs, 284; Douar 
esh-Chott, 284 

Castellum Auziense, 166 



C0N8TANTINB. 

Castellum Medianum, 250 

Tingitanum, 176 

Cattle, native, 72 

Cavallo, Cape, 119 

Caxine, Cape, 107 

C6cile, St., farm, 246 

Cedar forest at Batna, 213 ; at 
Beni Salah, 170 ; at Teniet, 
142 

Cereals, the, of Algeria, 83 

Chabot-el-Akhira'gorge, 206 

Chachias, manufacture of, 291 

Chaouia patois, 229 

Chapeau du Gendarme, 153 

Charles, Si, 189, 248 

Chateaudun, 164 

Chawia tribe, the, 8, 213 

Chegga, 224 

Chelif, plain of the, 82 

river, 141, 151, 174 

Chellata, 253 

Col de, 253 

Chellia, ascent of, 218 

Chennoua, Dj., 133 

Cheragas, 111 

Cherchel, 134 ; hotel, history, 
134 ; amphitheatre, 134 ; 
museum, 135 ; military hos- 
pital, 135 

Cherf, Oued, 246 

la Chifik, 148, 171 

gorge, 148 

river, 148 

Chott esh-Sherki, 274 

Melghir, the, 18, 225 

les Chotts, 210 

Chotts, or Sebkas, 78 

Chouli, river, 268 

les Cinq Palmiers, 255 

Clauzel, 248 

Climate, 3 

Clothing, 6 

ClotUde, Ste., 188 

Cloud, St, 178 

Col des Beni Ai'cha, 143 

des Beui-Amran, 156 

des Juifs, 271 

des Oliviers, 190 

des Sables, 154 

de Sfa, 221 

de Tirourda, 146 

CoUo, 121 ; bay, 121 

Colmar, 118 

Colonia Augusti, 255 

Colonisation, 81 

Column found at Ferr^eanz, 
182 

Cond6 Smendou, 190 

Conflagration of forests, 88, 
127 

CoNSTANTiNE, 190 ; iuns, rail- 
way station, 190 ; history, 
190; situation, 192, 193; 
gates, 193; abattoir, 194; 
the Sidi Rachid, hiU of 
Mansoura, 194; barracks, 
195 ; bridge of El Kantara, 
195 ; the Lyc6e, 196 : warm 
baths of Sidi MeQid, 196 ; 



DJIDJBLLY. 

tomb of the silversmith. 
197 ; koubba of Sidi Moh, 
el-Ghorab, 198; tomb of 
Salah Bey, 198 ; streets and 
squares, 198 ; churches and 
mosques, 198, 199; Jews' 
synagogue, 199 ; palace of 
Constantine, 200 ; harem of 
Salah Bey, 201 ; Kasba, hos- 
pital, 201 ; Roman remains, 
201 ; garden of the artillery, 
201 ; palais de justice, 
museum, 201 ; subterranean 
passages, 201 ; aqueduct, 
stone pyramid to Conite 
Damr^mont, 202; markets, 
manufactures, 202; excur- 
sions, 203 ; megalithic monu- 
ments, 203 

Constantine to Algiers, 206 

to Batna and Biskra, 209 

to Tebessa, 228 

Copper mines, 122, 127 

Coral fishing, 121, 128 

Corbelin, Cape, 115 

Cork tree, the, 87 

Cotton, 85 

Cyprien, St, des Attafs, 173 



Dahra, the, 175; population, 
177 

DakhL Piton du, 150 

Daouaa, 136 

Date palm, the, 84; at cl- 
Aghouat, 154 ; Bislmi, 222 ; 
El-Kantara, 219; Tuggurt, 
226 

Daya, 267 

Debba, 182 

Debrousse, M., 182, 270 

DebrousseviUe, 270 

Deer, red, 69 

DeUys, 63, IH 143 

Denis, St, du Big, 182 

Dflseription, general, of Al- 
geria, 13 

Divisions, natural, 14 

Djebel Garca, 229 

Haminat, 229 

Righis, 229 

Temoulga, 174 

Djedar (tombs), 273 

Djedi, Oued, 218 

Djelfa, 153 

el Djem, 295; history, 296; 
amphitheatre, 296, 297 

Djemaa, the, 16, 145 

Oued. 139, 165, 208 

H6tel de I'Oued, 158 

Djemtot-es-Sahiridj, 147 

Djenam el-Mesklne, 265 

Djer. Oued, 171 

el Djerda, promontory, 121 

la Djidionia, or St. Aime, 177 

Oued, 177 

DjidUelly, 119 
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DJUBDJUBA. 

DJor^jura, DJ., 143 ; ascent of, 

258 
DolmenB, 205, 217 ; we Mega- 

Uthic 
Dooars, 10 
Douat, St, 104 
Dra-ben-Kedda, 143 

el-Mizan, 143, 158 

Duperrt, 173 
DuTivier, 244 
Duzerville, 244 



B 

Earthquakes, 60, 81, 120 

Eddous, Oued, 159 

Edough, DJ.y 123; ascent of, 

125 
Eehris, plain, 272 
El-Esnam. 175 
El Eubbad, 261 
Emigration to Algoia, 83 
Er-Bahel, 256 
Esh-Sham, DJ., 141 
Eacalyptus, the, 89 
St. Eugene, 106 
Eolma, tribe, 164 
Ezmouth, Lord, at Algiers, 

54,55 

F 

Faid, Oned, 206 
Falconry, 70 
Famine in Algeria, 60 
Fedala, Oued, 218 
Fedj-el-Mekta, forest, 244 
Feidjet el-Ghoussa, 237 
Pellaye, 118 
Females, position of, 11 
Femme Sauyage, valley, 110 
Fer, Cap de, 122 

les Fortes de, 160 

Feigoug, Oued, 182 
Ferkats, 10 
Fermatou village, 206 
la Ferme, 254 
Fesdis, 211 
Fetzara, lake, 125 
Flss. 84 



Filfila, cape, 122 

Filiah, oasis, 221 

Firis, plain, 215 

Fish, 73 : c;jected by Artesian 

wells, 75 
Flora, the, of Algeria, 86 
Fodda, Oued, 174 
Fondoak, 113 
Fontaine de la Gazelle, 220 

des Princes, 127 

Food, national, 11 

Forests, 87 

Fort de I'Bau, 112 

de rSmpereor, 104, 110 

G6nois, 125 

National, 145 

Prais-Vallon, 110 
Francheti, 272 



HAMMAM BOUHANEFIA. 

Frechih, Oned, 170 

les Fr^nes, or El Bethom, 166 

Frendah, 273 

Froha, Oued, 272 

Fruits, 84 



Gaddecha, oasis, 221 
Gamrha, 226 
Garca, Dj., 220 
Garde, Cap de, 123 
Gazelle hunting* 70 
Gelaa, 250 : see Kalaa 
Geldaman hills, 258 
Geology, 76 
G^rome, St, 188 
Geronimo, martyrdom of, 97 ; 

discovery of his skeleton, 97 
GeryviUe, 274 
Ghabal, 183 
Ghadias, 274 
Ghar el-Djamaa, 249 
Ghar el-MeUh, lake, 132 
Gharat Djebel Ishkul, lake, 

287 
Ghazah, DJ., 221 
Gheir, Oued, 118 

plain, 225 

Ghorfa des Oulad Miriam, 166 
la Glaci&re farm, 170 
Glossary of Arabic words, 298 
Goletta, the, at Tunis, 275 
Goussinet, Oued, 206 
Government, 64 
Grotte des Veaux Marins, 188 
Grous, hot springs, 165 
Gu6 de Constantine, 139, 168 
Guebar bou Aoun, 244 
Guelma, 245 
Guelt-es-Stel, 152 
Guerah el-Hout, lake, 130 
Guerah el-Onbeira laKe, 130 
Guetna, 271 
Guezzoul, DJ., 273 
Guyotville, 107 



I'Habra, barrage of, 182 

Oued, 270 

el-Hachem, Oued, 133 
Haddad, Sheikh el, 16, 63 
el Ha^ar, 190 
Hadjar-el-Melah, 152 
Hadjar Bourn, old Boman 

camp, 268 
el HacQet, 171 
Hakoum, Oued, 151 
Halloufa, 230 

Halloula, 139. See Alloula 
el-Hamelia, 163 
el-Hamma, 190 
el-Hammam, Oued, 150, 160 ; 

hot springs, 231 
Hammam Berda, 246 

bou-Hadjar, 266 

bou-Hanefia, 272 



JULIA GuBSABEA. 

Hanimam el-enf, 132 

Gergour, 206 

Grous, 166 

Melouan, 81, 140 

Meskoutin, 81, 246 

Bigha, 81, 171 

Salahin, 222 

Sidi AbdeU, 257 

Sidi Ali ben-Youb, 267 

Sieders, 210 

Hamimat, DJ., 229 

Hamza plateau, 169 

Haouch bou-Kandoura, 165 

Haracta, tribe, 229 

Harrach, river, 139 

High Plateaux, the, 14, 17, 
267 

I'HilUl, 178, 180 

Hippone, 123, 124; St Au- 
gustine at, 123 

Historical notice of Algeria, 
21-64 

Honaia, 264 

Horses, 72 

Hdtel de France, 159 

de I'Oued Djemaa, 158 

du Toumaut, 210 

des Voyageurs, or. Camp 

des Chdnes, 149 

Hotels, pensions, 6 

Hulfa, or Esparto grass, 86 

Hussein Dey, 168 

Hydra, ruins of, 237 

valley, 110 

Hydrographical system, 14, 15 



Icherridhen, 146 

Icosium, 93, 105 

Ighil Ali, 252 

Ighzer-Amokran, 118 

Igilgilis, 119 

Iim, Oued, 178 

Imessebelen, the, 9 

Jnkermann, 175 

Insurrection of 1871, 61-64 

Iril, 160 

Irish immigrants, 244 

Iron mines, of Ain-Mokra, 

125 ; of Soumah, 168 
Isser, river, 143, 151, 156, 257, 

268 ; gorge, 167 
les Issers, 143 



Jackson, Dr., on the climate 

of Algiers, 4 
Jardin d'Essai, 108 
Jemmapes, 128 
Jewellery, Eabyle, 146 
Jews, 12 

Jol, 184 ; see Cherchel 
Joseph, St, 244 
Julia Csesarea, 134 
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KABYLB. 



144, 



Kabyle goveinment, 16 

language, 13 

Tillage described, 

145 

Kabylia, 9 

of Djurdjura, excnrsion 

through, 250 

Raid BEassen, bor^jy 206 

EaidMansour, bordj, 206 

Raids, 10 

el Kalaa, 181 

Kalaa (Oelaa), 250 

Ealaat es-Sanan, 238 

Ealama, 245 

Ealia, Oued, 261 

Kameta, 132 

el Kantara, bridge of, 195 

Oasis, 219 , 

Oued, 218 

el Kantour, Dj., 190 

Earghuentah (Oran), 183, 186j 

Easr Baghai, ruins of, 229 

Bint-es-Snltan, 174 

el Ahmer, 239 

Temouchent, 164 

Ebour-el-Abbas, 219 

el-Kebir, Oued, 120, 171 

Eef-el-Akhdar, 225 

Kef-er-rakhm, 239 

Kef Sidi Omar peak, 174 

Kefoum-et-Teboul, 130 

Eerma, Oued, 160 

Eerman caravanserail, 167 

Eerouia, forest, 182 

Eerso, Oued, 156 

Ehamis, Oued, 113, 156 

Ehamisa, 241 ; ruins of an- 
cient city, 241 ; triumphal 
arch, basilica, 241 ; theatre, 
241 ; tombs, 242 ; Arab le- 
gend of, 242 

el Ehamza, Oued, 190 

Kharata, 206 

Kharouba, DJ., 217 

el-Eheneg, 204; dolmens, 
205 

Khomair tribe, the, 132 

Khooshada, 237 

el-Eroub, 210 

Eirba, 255 

el-Eissa, ruins, 237 

Kleb, Oued, valley, 228 

Kleber^marble quarries, 178 

Kolea, 136 

Kotao, Oued bou, 161 

Koubba, village of, 107 ; eccle- 
siastical coUege at, 108 

vieux, 109 

Koukou, 147 

Koulouglous, 12 

Kristel, 189 

el Eseur, 118 

el Esour, 218 

Eubr-er-Boumia, 137 

Eulb, DJ., 239 



MAURITANIA. 



Lady Ehadidja, shrine of the, 

160 
Lalla Fatima, 147 

Ouda, Oued, 175 

Lambessa, 212 
Lamida, 166 
Lamorici^re, 268 
Lamtar, 267 ; plain, 267 
Land tenure, 11 
Landon's, M., gtoden, 222 
Languages, native, 12, 13 
Lauriers Roses, stat., 265 
Lavarande, 173 
Leila Ehadia, Eoubba, 274 
L^onie, St., 269 
Leu, St., 178, 270 
Lion hunting, 68 
Locusts, 60, 75 
Lodgings, 6 
Lodi, 150 
Lourmel, 256 
Lully Raymond, 115 



M 

Maadther, DJ., 239 

Maalikain, mountains, 143 

la Macta, 270 

Mader, Oued, 211 

Maft^, river, 128 

Magaran, 290 

Magenta, 267 

Maghaier, 225 

Magoun, Oued, 270 

Mahadjiba, ruins, 203 

Mahmel, Dj., 214 

Madaourouch, 239 

el Mai, 273 

Maison Blanche, la, 112, 155 

Maison Carrie, la, agricultural 

establishment at, 109, 168 
Makheirega, Dj., 239 
Mahih, Oued, 256 
el Manaa, 214 
Manoubia, hill, 292 
Mansoura, 161, 262 

hill, 194 

Mansouria, promontory of, 

119 
Marabouts, the, 16 
Marble quarries, 122, 178 
la Mare d'Eau, 183 
Maregh, Oued, 160 
Marengo 133 
Markouna, ruins of, 213 
Mascara, 271 

Mascula, the ancient, 230 
Massin, caravanserail, 141 

Oued, 141 

el-Maten, 118 
Matifou, 112 

Cape, 114 

Mauritcmia, derivation of the 

word, 22 



MONTAGNB DU SBL. 

Mausoleum, Roman, 253 

Mazafran, river, 136 

Mazagran, 178 

Mazouna, 177 

Mdaourouch, 239 

MeQid, Dj., 193 

Medeah, 149 ; aqueduct, 150 

Mediae, or Ad Medias, 149 

Median^, plain, 162 

Medjerda, Oued, 243, 285, 292 

Medjez el-Bab, 292 

Medjz Hamar, 246 

Medrassen, monument, 210 

Mefessour, 178 

Megalithic remains, 89, 143, 
167, 203, 217, 228, 241, 248 

Mehari, the (Camel), 72 

Mekerra, river, 266 

Mekla, 144 

Melab-el-Eoran, 165 

Melagou, plain, 218 

Melghir, 225 

Melian, Oued, 288 

Mellegue, Oued, 239 

Melouan, hot springs, 140 

Membrissa, 292 

Menerville, 156; see Col des 
Beni Aidia 

Menzel, 295 

Menzil-DjemU, 286 

el Meridj, 288 

Meroman, 225 

Mersa ed-Debban, 106 

ed-Dejaj, 166 

el-Eebir, 188 

Tomlilin, 114 

Meskiana, 230 

Meskoutin hot springs, 246 

el-Mesran, 152 

Mesrata, 182 

el-Messen, 159 

Metidja plain, 94, 148, 168 

el-Metkoub, 115 

Metlili, 153 

Dj., 219 

Meurad, Oued, 138 • 

Meza Berzig, 225 

Milianah, 172; inn, histoQr, 
172 ; barracks, milit^ 
hospital, 173 ; church, 
Eoubba of Sidi Moh. ben- 
Yussef, 173 ; environs, 173 

Military force, 65 

Millesimo, 245 

Mina, river, 178 

Mineralogy, 80 

Mines, mercury, 214 

Misserghine, 256 

Mohammed ed-Dibbah, 156 

Mohammedia, ruined palace, 
288 

Mokrani, rebellion of, 63 

Moktael-Hadid, ironworks, 
126 

Oust, 153 

Mondovi, 244 

Monkeys, 72 

Montague Rouge, 179 

Montague du Sel, 221 
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MONTENOTTE. 

Montenotte, 265 
Moon, 12 
Mostaganem, 178 
Moalia Ismail, forest, 183 
Moimtaiiis, heights of, 14 
Mouxala, Dj., 148 

lea Mines, 150 

MoQzaiaville, 171 

Molai AM-el-Kader, village, 

266 
Mustafa Inf6iiear, 107, 156 

Sup6rieur, 107, 110 

MMari salt lake, 210 



Nador, Dj., 149 

le Nador zinc mines, 245 

Native troops, 67 

Nasreg, 272 

Negre, Gap, 182 

Negrier, 257 

Noir, Cape, 115 

Ndtre Dame d'AAiqne, 106; 
peculiar ceremony after 
Vespers, 106 ; silver statue 
of the Archangel Michael, 
106 

Numidia, 22 



Oak tree, the, 87 

Okas, Cape, 208 

Olive tree, the, 88 

0mm el-Ashera, 217 

Boaghi, 228 

Onyx, Algerian, 257 

Oppidum Novum, 173 

Timici, 256 

Orak, 183; consuls, inns, 
population, 183 ; his- 
tory, 183 ; situation, 
harbours, trade, 185 ; 
streets, shops, 186 ; 
i churches, mosques, 186; 
theatre, citadel, 186 ; 
forts, 187 ; subterranean 
galleries, 187; hospitals, 
negro quarter, 187 ; 
baths, conveyuices, 
187 ; railways, steamers, 
187, 188 ; environs, 188 

to TlemQen, 256 

Oranges, 84 

Orl^ansville, 175 

Orphanages, 109 

Ostriches, 78 

Ouache, DJ. (Wahash), 208 

Ouarce, 241 

Ouarglii, 61 

Ouarsenis, peak, 174 

Oudena, ruins of, 289 

Oued Amimin, 128 

Amiseur, or Colmar, 118 

Atmenia, 164 

Besbes, 244 



POBTfiS DB FEB. 

Oued Bouktena, 151 

DIer, 171 

Djerman, 164 

el-Arough, 180 

el-Hammam, 271 

Fodda, 174 

Frarah, 244 

Oheir, plain, 225 

Imbert, 265 

Khamis, 112 

Kerso, 156 

Malah, 182 

Men^a, 175 

Biou, 175 

Bouina, 178 

Sedeur, 153 

Sly, 175 

Taga,214 

Tifera, 272 

rOugasse, 183 

Oulad Abd-en-Nour tribe, 164 

bou-AU, 160 

Mizian, 176 

ou-Kassai, 144 

Bhamoun, 210, 228 

Biah caves, 179; tragedy 

in, 179, 180 

Sidi Cheikh, 274 

Sidi el-Akhdar, 176 

Oumach oasis, 221 

el-Oaricia, 206 

el-Ourit, falls of, or the Saf- 

Saf, 264 
Ourlaiia, 225 
el Outaia, 218, 220 



Falaestro, 157; terrible tra- 
gedy at, 157 

Falmiers, les Cinq, 255 

les Trois. 255 

Panther huntmg, 68 

Partridge shooting, 71 

Perr^geaux, 182 

Petit, 245 

Philippevllle, 121 ; harbour, 
inn, 121; city, 122; 
archsBoloj^cal treasures, 
122 ; ancient baths, 122 

to Gonstantine, by rail, 

189 

Pine, the Aleppo, 88, 278 

Piton d'Akbou, 253 

Plague, the, 49, 50 

Plateaux, the High, 14, 17, 
267 

Pointe Pescade, or Mersa-ed- 
Debban, 106 

Pomaria, 258 

Pont de Chelif, 179 

d'Isser, 178 

de la Matka, 178 

Ponteba, 174 

Population and races, 7 

Porte aux Poules, 270 

la Petite, 161 

Portes de Fer, les, 160 



ES-SABALA 

Portus Magnus, 270 
Pottery, Kabyle, 146 
Pr»ciliuB, tomb of, 107 
Pre-historic monuments, see 

MegaUthic 
Punic War, first and second, 

23; third, 26j 



Bailways, 7 
Bainfall, table of, 5 
Bakhi, Oued er-, 185 
Bampe, Auberge de la, 141 
Bandon, 244 
Bapidi, 166 
Bas Arxin, 122 

bou-Thal, 128 

el Abiadh, 132 

el-Ain, 185 

el Hadid, 122 

el-Kebir, 121 

ez Zebib, 132 

Sidi Ali el-Mekhi, 132 

Takouch, 122 

la Bassauta, 112 

Bat k trompe, the, 153 

Bats, Gerboa, 224 

laBeghaia, 156 

Belizane, 177 

Beuault^ 176 

Bents, 6 

Besidence, choice of, 6 

Bessas, Dj., 132 

Betour de Ghasse, 156 

la B^union, 118 

Bigha hot springs, 171 

Bighis, DJ., copper mines, 229 

Bio Salado, 256 

Bivers, 14, 18 

Bivoli, 180 

Bobertville, 189 

Bocher, le, 266 

de Sel, le, 162, 220 

des Chiens, 154 

Boknia, 248 

Boman bath, remains of, 165 

ruins, 90 

Stat. , ruins of, 229 

Bomri, 182 
Bosa, Cap, 128 
Bouiba, 156 
Bouina, Oued, 173 
Bouraadia mountain, 121 
Boumel, Oued, 165, 193 
Boutes, 1, 2, 114 
Boux, Gape, 130 
Bovigo, 140 
Buisseau, 108 

des deux Ponts, 149 

des Singes, 149 

Busazus, 115 
Buscurium, 116 
Busgunia, ruins of, 112 
Busubeser, 115 



S 



Saada, 224 
es-Sabala, 285 
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SABLE. 


SUSA. 


TINSILT. 


Sable, col de, 154 


Sidi Hamana, Zaouia of, 165 




Saf-Saf river, 257 


Khaled, 267 


T 


Stat., 189 


Lahsen, 267 




Sahara, little, 274 


Mammax ben-Mokhala, 


Ta-babort, ascent of, 120 


upper and lower, 18-21 

Sahel, the, 93 


tomb, 255 


Ta Kitount, col de, 206 


Maklouf, 153 


fort, 206 


es-Sahel, Oued, 117, 159, 252 


koubba of, 154 


Tabarca, iRland of, 180; his- 


Saida, 272 


Moh. el-Ghorat, tomb. 


tory, 181 


Oued, valley, 272 


198 


Tablat. 166 

Tadmitz, forest of, 153 


Sakamodi, 165 


Moh. ben Abd-er-Bahman 


Salah Bey oasis, 197 


bou Koberain, 1071 


Taftia, treaty of, 59 


Salahin hot springs, 222 


Moh. bou-Koberain, 118 


Tafiraoua, 273 


les Salines, 177 


MouRsa, 139 


Tagaste, 243 


Sallust, 196 


Naaman, koubba of, 107 


Taghit mercury mines, 214 


Salt monntain, 220, 221 


Okba Mosque, 223 


Tagura, 288 
Taksebt, 115 


Salto del Cavallo, 188 


Othman, 168 


Sanedja river, 122 


Rachid, 226 


Tamala, Oued, 206 


Saoula, 111 


Bahel oasis, 225 


les Tamarins, 219 


Sama, Oued, 266 


Safl, 257 


Tamema, 225 


Scripture illustrated by 


Yahia, tomb of, 164 


Tamgout Lalla Khadidja, Dj., 


Moorish architecture, 103 


Sig, river. 182 
Sigus, rums of, 228 


146, 160 


Sdira, Oued, 293 


Tamouda, 144 


Season for travelling, 6 


Sirocco, the, 4 


Tanaramusa Castra, 151, 171 


Seb&a Rous, the, 143, 151 


Smendou, Oued, 190 


Taoura, 288 


Sebakh zone, 164 


Snakes, 75 


Taourird Amran, 147 


Sebaou Bordj, 143 


Soci6t6 de Protection Alsa- 


Teidili, 147 


river, 143, 144 


cienne - Lorraine, 83, 


Taourit, 159 


Sebdou, 265 


148 


Tarf, 16 


Sebka Zahrez salt-lakes, 152 


G6n6rale Alg6rienne, 108 


Taza, Oued, cave of, 120 


SebkflS, 78 


Sofs, the, 15, 16 


Tebessa, 231; history, 231; 


Sebkha, 159 


Solomon, 90, 231 


temple of Jupiter, 282 ; 


of Oran, 256 


Souf, 20 


triumphal arch of Cara- 


Sebt Beni Yahia, 147 


Souflat, 63 


calla, 233 ; basilica, 234 ; 


Selil, 225 


Souk-Ahras,- 243 


Roman aqueduct, 236 ; 


Sen-el-lebba, DJ., 153 


el-Djemaa, 143 


excursions, 286 


Senam, Oued, 256 


el-Had, 156 


to Souk-Ahras, 237 


la Senia, 183, 188 


Souma bent-el-Abri, 236 


Tebourba, 292 (Teburbo 


Sequestration of land, 64, 83 


Soumah, 208 


minus) 


Seriana, 223 


iron mines, 168 


Tedles, cape, 116 
Tell, the, 14, 15, 164 


Sersou, 17, 142 


Souman, Oued, 118, 208 


Setif, 162; inn, 162; citadel. 


Soumar, 254 


Telia, Dj., 286 


163 ; climate, position, 163 ; 


Soumat-el-Kheneg, 236 


Temacin, 227 


market, 168 


Sour Ghozlan, 166 


Temda, Oued, 176 


Seybouse, river, 246 


Spabis, 67 


Temouchent, Oued, 256 


Sfa, Col de, 221 


Sport, 68 


Temoulga, 174 


esh-Shaham, Oued, 244 


Spratt, Rev. D., his diary, 43 


Temperature, table of, 6 


Shebba, Oued, 160 


Springs, hot, 81 ; Amimin, 


T^nte, 265 


Sheep, 72 


128; Bains de la Reine, 


old, 256 


Si Moh. bin Nasir, tomb, 208 


188; Berda, 246 ; Bou Had- 


Teniet-el-Ahd, 141 ; inns, 141 ; 


Si Sliman, Oued, 175 


Jar, 256; El-Hamma, 190; 
£1 - Hammam, 231 ; Fon- 


cedar-forest, 142 


Sidi Abd-el-Kader El-DJilani, 


Tessa], Mi, 266 


koubba of, 170 


taine de la Gazelle, 220; 


Thajra, Dj., cave, 248 


Abd-el-Kader, tomb of. 


Grous, 165; Melouan, 140; 


Thermal springs ; «ee Springs 


255 


Meskoutin, 246 ; Righa, 171 : 


Theveste, 231 ; see Tebessa 


Aiche, 118 


Salahin, 222 ; Sidi AH ben- 


Thubursicum Numidarum, 241 


AlRsa. 166 

Akech, Koubba of, 122 


Youb, 267 


Tiaret, 278 


Srigina, island, 121 
Staoueti, battle of. 111 ; plain. 


Tibilis, ruins of, 248 


Ali ben-Youb, village, 


Tidjid, 179 


267 ; hot springs, 26 


111 ; la Trappe, 111 ; Ndtre 


Tifesh, 240 ; valley, 240 


Alowi, 110 

Bel Abb^s, stat, 266 


Dame de. 111 


Tlfllkouth, 264 


Steamers, 1 


Tifroura, Pj., 271 


town, 266 


la Stidla, 178 


Tigauda Municipium, 174 


Bou Medin tomb, 262 


Stora, 121 


Tighaout, river, 176 
Tiklat, 118 


Bou Nab tomb, 162 


Subterranean lakes, 19, 76 


Bou Zain salt-lake, 177 

Brahlm stat., 266 


SnsA, 294 ; history, 294 ; gates, 
port, 294 ; the Kasr er-Ribat, 


Tiliouanet, 182 


Timegad, ruins of, 214 


Brao, 164 ^ 


296 ; basilica, 296 ; the Bab- 


Tinga, Oued, 287 


Bmbarek, tomb of. 162 

— Feruch, or Furruoy, 111 


el-Gharbi, 295 ; population, 


Tingnrtia, 278 
Tinsilt salt-lake, 210 


trade, 296 
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INDEX. 



TIPASA. 


VOIBOL. 




ZUKICH. 


Tipasa, 133 


steamers, 276, 277 ; 


rail- 




Tirilte, 160 


ways, 278 ; situation. | 


W 


Tirourda, Col de, 146, 147 


278; population. 


278; 


el-WadhAha 218 


Tizairt, 262 
Tizi, col, 272 
Tizi-bart, 263 


streets and lanes, 
bazaars, cemetery, 
churches, mosques 


278; 

279; 

,279; 


Wahash, Dj., 203 

Wells or saints' tombs, 254 


Tizl-n-Djama, 147 


college, baths. 


279; 




Tizi-Ouzou, 144 


native troops, 280 


; the 


T 


le T161at, river, 183 


Dar-el-Bey, 280 ; Kasba, 




Tlvmqen, 257; innn, 257; 


walls, 280; excursions. 


Tebdar, 269 


situation, 267 ; history, 258 ; 


281 




Yonks, Oued, 231 


mosques, 259 ; museum. 


Tunis to El-Badja, 294 






260 ; fortifications, 261 ; 


toSusa, 294 




Z 


mosque of Aghadir, 261; 


Turcos, 67 




Arab cemetery, 261 ; Koubba 


Turks, 12 




Zaghonan, 289 ; aqueduct, 288, 


of Bou Medin, 261; Arab 






289 ; amphitheatre, 290 ; 


college or Medressa, 262; 






theatre, reservoirs, 290 ; his- 


the Raharidj, 262 






tory, 291 ; El-Kasba, 291 


Tobacco, 85 


U 




Zaiam, Oued, 169 


Tombeau de la Chr6tienne, 






Zaitoun, Oued, 208 


137; legend of, 138 


Utica, 132, 286 




ez Zan, Oued, 131 


Torre Ghica, 111 






Zana, Dj., 285 


Toudman, Oued, 271 






Zaouia, Oued, 134 


Toumiet, Dj., 190 






Zaouiat, 295 


la Trappe de Staoueli, 111 


V 




Zebecha, Dj., 153 


Traria, Oued, 272 






Zeflfonn, 115 


Travelling, season for, 6 


Vache Noire rock, 123 




Zembra island, 132 


les Trembles, 166 


Vall^ des Consuls, 106 




Zeralda,, 136 


Tritonis, lake, 19 


Valmy, 183 




Z'hour, Oued, 121 


Tuggurt, 61, 226; mosques. 


Vegetables, 84 




Ziama, 119 


226 ; date-palms, 227 


Vesoul Benian, 172 




Ziban, 18, 223 


Tunis, regency of, 275; the 


VUle des Mines, 150 




Zoology, 71 


Goletta, 275 ; city, 276 ; 


Vine, cultivation of the. 


85 


Zouaoua tribe, the, 147. 


hotels^ consuls, 276 ; 


Voirol Column, the, 110 




Zurich, 64, 133 



THE END. 



Printed by R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. J. & R. M^^CRACKEN, 

38, QUEEN STEEET, CAHNON STEEET, E.C., 

▲eSNTS, BT AFFOnmCEMT, TO TEE BOTAl AGADBKT, HATIQNAL GAIiLESY, 
AND eOVEKKHETNT DEPAkTMENT OF BdK yCE L SD ART, 

0EineCBAL AHD FOBSIGH A0EHT8, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Al^ents for Boavier's Neachatel Champafne, 

ASD 

FOB THB BBOEFTION AND SHIPMENT OF WOBKS OF ABT, BAGHJAGE, &C.y 

r&OBE AHD TO Alili PA&TS OF THE WOHIiD, 

Avail themselveB of this opportanitj to retam their sincere thanks to the Nobility and 
(Gentry for the patronage hitherto oonfeired on them, and hope to be honoured with a ooa- 
tinnance of their favours. Their charges are framed with a doe regard to economy, and the 
same care and attention will be bestowed as heretofore npon all packages passing throngfa 
their hands. 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptioDS of Property can be kept during the Owner's 

absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 
Parties favouring J. and R. M9Q. with their Cons^ments are requested to be psrticDiar 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them nntsoT by Post, and also to forward tiieir Keys 
with the Packages, as, although the contenis may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
EXAMINED by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise 
to Southampton and Liverpool also attended lo ; but all Lettere of Advice and Bills of Lading 
to be addressed to 38» Queen Stbbet, as above. 

AGENTS IN EnSIInFoFmR. J. M. FARINA, 

GBQENUBER DEM JuLIOH'B PlATZ, COLOGNE, 

VOX HIS 

CELEBR ATED EAU DE CO LOGNE, 

MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr. P. DBSSBiaNB. 

ALUXANDKIA Messrs. R. J. Moes & Co. Mr. A. Mokfessato. 

ALICANTE Mr. P. B. Dahlanbeb. 

ANCONA Messrs. Moobe, Mobbllbt, & Go. 

ANTWERP Messrs. F. MoNKEM & Co. 

BAD EMS Mr. H. W. TrasL. 

BASLE Mr. Chs. DB J. Pbbiswbxb. Mr.J.J.FBsr. Mr. J. Wild. 

BGBLIN Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Comm'". Ezpedlteur. 

BERNE Messrs. A. Baubb ^k Co. 

BEYROUT Messrs. Henbt Hbald & Co. 

BOLOGNA Messrs. Rknou, Buggio, & Co. 

BOMBAY Messrs. King, King, & Co. 

BORDEAUX Messrs. Albbbcht as FnA 

BOULOGNE B. M. . . . Messrs. Mobt & Co. 

BRUSSELS Messrs. Vebstrabten Db Meubs Sc FlU, 

CALAIS Messrs. L. J. VoGiTx & Co. 

CALCUTTA , Messrs. King, Hamilton & Co. 

CAIRO Mr. A. Monfbbbato. Messrs. F. Ralph & Co. 

CANNES Messrs. J. Tatlob & RiDBETT. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass ManufK^uier. 

CARRARA Sig. F. Bibnaik£, Sculptor. 

CHRISTIANIA .... Mr. H. Heitmamn. 

CIVITA VECCHIA . Messrs. Lowe Bbothbbs, British Consulate. 

COI.0GNE Mr. J. M. Fabina, gegeniiber dem JtUicha Plats. 

CONSTANTINOPLE Mr. Alfbkd C. Lauqhtoh. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs. H. J. Bing & Son. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Tatloe. 

DRESDEN -f Messrs. Sohloessmann & Soheffleb, Messr?. H. W. Bassenqe & Co. 
1 The Director of the Royal Porcelain Manufactory Dep6t. 
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M^CRACKEH'S LIST OF COSBESFOHDENTt-conMfiued. 

IMesm. Fbbnoh 8e Co. Sig. Luiai Bavaool Messrs. Eiocle. Fbkzi 
& Co. Sig. Tito Gaglurdi, Dealer in Antiquities. Messrs. 
Maquat, UooKBB, & Co. Meaers. Etrb & HuNTiNGTOx. Mr.K. 
GooDBAH, Printseller. Messrs. Nbsti, GiAjon, k Co. Mr. T. 
BiAHCHiNi, Mosaic Worker. Messrs. P. Bazzahtx fr Fro., 
Scalptors, Lungo TAmo. 
FRANKFORT o M •( ^^^''^ B^^* "^^^f ^ ^* ^'* ^« BOhlkb, Zeil D, 17. Mr. G. 

( £lKBB8. 

GENEVA... MM. Levsieb & PCiissiEB. 

rivKirkM. S Messrs. G. & £. BABOHI BltOTHBB&, 

^^^^^ t Mr. C. A. WiLsoH. Mr, H. A. MoesA, Grande Albergo d'ltalla. 

GIBRALTAB Messrs. John Peacock & Co. 

HAMBURG Messrs. J. P. Jbnsbn & Co. Messrs. SoBoxxu & Tbicbmahv. 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ph. Zimmekhann. 

HELSINGFORS .... Messrs. Luther & BuDorpH. 

[NTERLACKEN . . . . Mr. J. Gsosskakb. Mr. A-Tbeicp. Mr. C. H. Sohus. 

JERUSALEM Messrs. £. F. Spittlbb h Co. Mr. M. Beboheim. Jim. 

KISSINGEN Mr. David Kdorlmakn. Mr. H. F. Kuobucabb. 

LAUSANNE Mr. Ddbois Bbnou & FQs. 

LEGHORN . . . . i ^®^''"* ^^BZ. Magbbah ft Oo. Mesin. Maquat, Hookeb, ft Co. 

< Mr, H. T&uif PT. 

LUCERNE Messrs. F. KmOrr & Fils. 

MADRAS.... Messrs. BiNNT & Co. 

MALAGA Mr. Gboroe Hodgsov. 

{Messrs. Josb. DABUAinir'& SoHS,' 45* Strada Levante, Mosaic 
Workers. Mr. Fobtdnato Testa, 92, Strada Ste Lnda. Messrs. 
TUBHBULL Jnn. & SOUERVILLB. 

M ARIENBAD Mr. J. T. Aolbr. Glass Manufacturer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs. CLAtn>E Clero & Co. 

MEiSTONE Mr. Palkabow Mr. Jean Oremgo FUs. 

MESSINA Messrs. Cailleb, Walkrb, & Co. 

{Mr. G. B. Buffet, Piaxza di S. Sepolcro, No. 1. 
Messrs. Fbatelli Bbambilla. Messrs. Ulbioh & Co. 
Messrs. G. Bono & Co. 

MUNICH Messrs. Wnra eb & Co.. Printsellers. Brienner Strasse. 

NAPLES i Messrs. W. J. Turztbb & Go. Mr. G. Soala, Wine Merchant. 

iJu-ixEo -^ Messrs. Ftu. Questa. Messrs. Cbbullx & Co. 

^f^LM^Tf.^ { M<«8«- BouviEB Fbebes, Wius Merclumts. 

NEW YORK '.*. '. '. . '. '. Messrs. Baldwin Bros. & Co. 

NICE Madame yv* Adolphs Laoboix & Oo. 

NURBMBERG Mr. A. Ptckebt, Dealer in Antiquities. 

OSTBND Messrs. Bach & Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Ingham, Whitaksr, & Co. 

PARIS Mr. L. Chbnub. Packer, Rue Croix des Petlts Champs, No. 24. 

PAU Mr. Musobavb Clat. 

pjfl 4 (Messrs. Huouet & Van Lint, Sculptors In Alabaster and Msrble. 

(Mr. G. Andbboni, Sculptor in Alabaster. 

PRAGUE Mr. W. Hofkann, Glass Manufacturer, Blanem Stem. 

C Messrs. Plowdbn & Co. Messrs. A. Macbban & Co. Messra 
■DmLTB, J Maquat, Hookbb, & Co. Messrs. Fubsb Bbos. & Co. Messrs. 

*^^"^ ""\ Spada & Flawni. Mr. J. P. Shba. Mr. A. Tonari. Mr. P. 

( Branchint, at the English College. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs. Preston & Co. 

SAN REMO Messrs. Fbatblli Asquasoiati. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messrs. Thomson, Bonab, & Co. M^. C. Ebugxb. 

STOCKHOLM Messrs. Olsson & Wright. 

THOUNE Mr. Jean Kehbli-Stsbghx. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Fiu. Chiesa. 

TURIN Messrs. RocHAs, Pdre & FOB. 

{Mr. L. BovABDi, Ponte alle Ballotte. 
Mr. Antonio Zbn. 
Messrs. & & A. Blumbnthal Sc Go. Mr. Carlo Ponh. 

VEVEY Mr. Julbs GiTAZ Fils. 

( Mr. H. Ullbich, Glass Manufscturer, am Lugeck, No. 3. 

VIENNA < Messrs. J. & L. Lobmbtbr, Glass ManufactoienB, 13, Kiimthner 

( Strasse. Mr. Peteb Cohploibb. 
ZURICH Mr. Orbll Hess. 
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CA LEDONIAN RAILW AY . 

TOURS IN SCOTLAND, 



Ths Galkdoiiian Railway Ck)iirAKr have arranged a systein of TouBS^aboat 70 in 
nnmber— by Bail, Steamer, and Coach, comjprebending almoat erery plaoe of interest either 
for scenery or historical associations throughoat SooUaad, inclading — 

EDIITBTTBGH, GIiASGOW, ABEBDEEIT, 
DUNDEE, INVEBNE88, GBEENOCC, FAISIiEY, 
DUMFRIES, FEEBIiES, STIBIiING, 
FEBTH, CBIEFF, DUNKEIiD, OBAN, INVEBABAT, 

The Troftmchs, Mj9€ik. Katrine, Iiocli-Iioiiioiid, Iioch-Bam, Loch-Tay, 
liOch-Awe, Caledonian Canal, Gleneoe, lona, Staffa, Skye, Balmoral, 
Braemar, Arran, Bute, The Firth of Clyde^ The Falls of Clyde, Ac., A<% 

19* TOXTBISTS are recommended to procure a copy of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany's ** Tourist Uaide," which can be had at any of the Company's Stations, and also at th« 
chief Stations on the London and North- Western Railway, and which contains descriptiye 
nottoes of the districts embraced in the Tours, Maps, Plans, Bird's-eye Yiew, ftc^ 

Tieketifor thete Tourt an iisued at the Company's Booking Offices ataUthe large Statumt. 

The Tonrlst Season generally extends from Jums to Ssptxuber incloslTe. 



The Caledonian Co. al«o igsne Tourist Tickets to the Lake District of 
England, The Isle of Man, Connemara, The Lakes of Killamey, Ac* 



The Caledonian Railway, in coojanction with the London and North-Western Railway, 

forms what is Icuown as the 

WEST COAST ROUTE 

BETWEEN SCOTLAND £ EHfiLiHD. 

DIRECT TRAINS RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Oban, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO AND FBOH 

London (Euston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and otiier places in England. 

SLEEPING &DAT SALOON CARRIAGES. THROUGH GUARDS A CONDUCTORS. 

The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Kdinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, &c, connect 
at Qreenoclt aod WemybS Bay with the •♦ Columbia," " lona," " Lord of the Isles," " Gael," 
and oiher steamers to and from Dnnoon, Innellan, Uothefay, Larius Millport, the Kyles of 
Bute, Arran, Campbeltown, Ardrishaig. Inveraray, Loch-Goil, Loch-Long, &c., &c. 

A full service of Trains is ako mn from and to Glasgow, to and from Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Perth, Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; aud from and to lidinborgfa, to 
and from these places. 

Fi>r jtariicuiart of Trains, FareSt dke., see tike Caledonian RaUtoay Company's Time Tabia, 

Gbnebal Mahaobr's Office, JAMIDB BMITHTiTJiB, 

Glasgow, 1880. Generai Manager. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

The PICTURESQUE and FAVOURITE ROUTE 

Between London and Manchester and Liverpool, and all parts of 
Lancashire vid Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 



The NEW TOURIST and POPULAR ROUTE 

Between England and Scotland, via Settle and Carlisle, is Now Open, and 
a Service of Express and Fast Trains is run between London and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, with connections and 1'hrough Booking arrangements 
from principal Stations in the West of England, Midland Counties, York- 
shire and Lancashire, and principal Towns and Places of Tourist resort 
in Scotland. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars by Day^ and Sleeping 

Cars by Night; 

Run between London (St. Pancras Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and from July to October, between London and Perth ; also between 
London and Liverpool and London and Manchester by the Express Trains 
of this Company. These Cars are well ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, 
&c., and accompanied by a Special Attendant, and are unequalled for 
comfort and convenience in travelling. 

At London the Midland Company's Trains start from and arrive at the 
St. Pancras Station, where the Company have erected one of the largest 
Hotels in the world, containing upwards of 400 Bed-Booms, with spacious 
Co>ffee-Room and numerous Drawing Booms, which will be found replete 
with every accommodation. 

Tourist Tickets^ available for Two Calendar Months, 

Are Issued during the Summer, from priocipal Stations on the Midland 
Railway, to— 

Edinburgh, Matlock, Portsmouth, Malvern, 

Glasgow, Buxton, Isle of Wight, Leamington, 

Scarboro', Yarmouth, Bournemouth, Swansea, 

Harrogate, Lowestoft, Torquay, Tenby, 

Windermere, Dover, Plymouth, Aberystwith, 

Keswick, Ramsgate, Exeter, Llandudno, 

Morecombe, Hastings, Bath, Rhyl, 

Blackpool, Brighton, lifracombe. Isle of Man, 
and most of the principal places of Tourist resort in the United Kingdom. 

Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are issued from May Ist to the end of October to Pleasure Parties of not 
less than Six First, or Ten Third-Class Passengers, desirous of taking 
Pleasure Excursions to places on or adjacent to the Midland Railway. 

For particulars of Trains, Tourist and Pleasure Party arrangements, 
and other information respecting the Midland Railway Company, see the 
Official Time Tables, to be obtained at all Stations, or apply to 

JOHN NOBLE, General Mimager. 
DiSBBY, Aprils 1880. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION, "WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Cheap and Picturesque Route to Faria, Havre, Rouen, 

Hoiifleur, TrouviUe, and Caen, md Soutliaiapton and Havre, 

every Mbud&y , WetlDeaday, and Friila]'. The last Tmn from London at 
9 p.m. goes into t^outhiimptoa Docks Blongaide the Steamer. Fabbs 
throughout (London to Paris), Single Journey, First Class, 33<.; Second 
Class, 24s. Double Journey (available for 0ns Month), First Class, 55t. ; 
Second Class, 39<. 

Jersey, QueniBey, Oranville, and Bt, Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Channel Isles, vid Soiithajiiplon (the favourite route), every Week-day 
after Ist May. The last Train from London goes into Southampton Docks, 
alongside the Steamer, leaving Waterloo at 9 p.m. (except on Saturdays, 
on which day the last Train leaves at 5.20 p.m., and Iho Steamer goes to 
Jersey only. Fabes throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), SioKla 
Journey, First Class, 33<. ; Second Class, 2Bi. Double Journey (available 
for One Month), First Class, iSt. ; Second Class, SSs. 

Dirtet Servile, Southamplaa to St. Malo, ev^y Monday, Wedne*day, 

and Friday, according to Tide. 

■tcBiner* ma bettrecn Jeravr and at. nnlo, and Jeraey and Granrllle, 

twice Weekly each way. 

For fnrther inforroBtion apply to Mr. Bejoibtt, 3, Place Vendome. 

Paris; Mr, LiwasTipr, 67, Grand Quai, Havre; Mr. Enaclt, Honfleur; 

Mr. li. SpnsBiEE, Jersey; Mr. Spbsoek, Guernsey; Mr. E. D. Lb 

CoDTBnB, St. Halo; Messrs. MAHiBn, Cherbourg; or to Mr. E. K. Cobee, 

Steam Packet Superinlendent, Southampton. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



THE TOURIST'S ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 

IS vi& HARWICH. 

The Oontinental Express Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 
for Rotterdam every evening (Simdays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
Mondays, "Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection 
with the Fast and elegantly fitted up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful Vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from mal de met than by any of the shorter Sea Routes. 

The Provisions on Board are supplied from the Company's own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can be registered 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at — 

The Great Eastern Company's West End Office, 28, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Gaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.C. 

O. Catgill'b Tourist Office, 371, Strand, London, E.C. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 

For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continental 
Department, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 



LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

BY THE FAST AND POWERFUL PADDLE STEAMER, 

1150 Tons burthen, bnilt in 1875. J. YEEBIST, Oommander. 

This STEAMER, which is elegantly fitted up with spacious Saloons and Private Cahins, 
leaves London, flx)m IKONGATK and ST. KATHARINE'S WHARF, Tower, every 
Sunday at noon, returning from Antwerp every Wednesday at noon, from Ist October 
to ist April, and 1 o'clock (afternoon) from 1st April to 1st October. Passengers walk on 
board. 

Travellers going by this Steamer nay proceed by the Bailroad vuS Antwerp and 
Cologne to Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzic, Dresden, &c 

FARSS (including Steward's Fee>->Cbief Cabin, 24«. ; ditto Return, available one 
Month, 37«. ; Fore Cabin, 16«. ; ditto Return, 24«. %d. Children under 10 years Half-price. 
Four-wheel Carriages, £4 4«. ; two-wheel Carriages, £3. Horses, £3 3<. 

Apply to the Agents i 

XotuiZon.— Messrs. Abmati k Habkisok, 11 & 12, Great Tower Street, E.C.; and Old White 

Horse Cellar, 155, PlccadlUy, W. 
An^uwrp.— Messrs. HUYSUiiNS & Bulckb, 10, Qual Magermaa 
BruMeli.—'UL. Lblottk-Towh, 88, Montague de la Cour. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby the RETURN TICKETS issued by this 
Steamer are, without extra payment, available by the Steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company. The advantage of five regular Departures per Week each 
way between London and Antwerp is thus secured to the Public. Tbe RETURN TICKETS 
iasaed by the General Steam Navigation Company are available by the * Baron Osy.' 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL BOUTE vid CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

Tiie Boyal Mall Steamers— Golnmba, lona, Mountaineer, dansman, Glencoe, 
Chevalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale. Glengarry, Gk>ndolier, Cygnet, Staffii, 
linnet Plover, Ping^, Loehiel, Islay, Qaeen of the Lake, and Inverary 

Castle, Sail during tbe Season for ISLAY, LOCH A WE. OBAN. FORT-WILL I AM. 
INVERNESS, STAFFA. ION A. GLENCOB, TOBERMORY, PORTREE, 8TR0ME- 
FERRY. GAIRLOCH. ULLAPOOL, LOCHlNVfclR. and STORNOWAY ; affording 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting the magnificent Scenery of Lochawe, Glencoe, the CooUn 
Hills, Loch Scavalu^ Loch Coruisk, Loch Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa sod lona. 

Offlcial Guide Boole, 2d. Illustrated copy, 6J. Time-Bills, with Map and Tomist Fares, 
free, of Messre. Chatto and WiKons, Publishers, 214 Piccadilly, London ; or by post from 
the owner. 

DAVID MAGBRAYNE, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GRAM) HOTEL DE UEUROPE. 

Proprietor; J. BERNASCON. 

FIHST-CLASS Honse, admirably situated near tbe Oasino, 
tbe Batbs, and tbe Englisb Cburcb. Tbis Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for tbe oomfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gkurdens, wiib a beautiful view of tbe 
Lake and Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a Cbdlet in tbe Garden for Families 
wbo may prefer being out of tbe Hotel. Excellent Table- 
d*H6te. Open all tbe Year. LAWN TENNIS. 

Carriages for hire, and an Omnibus belonging to the 

Hotel to meet every Train. 

Savoie.) AIX-LES-BAI NS- (Savoie. 

HOTEL VENAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

EUROPEAN REPUTATION. Re-built and Re-furnisbed. 
150 Bed Rooms and 20 Sitting Rooms, surrounded by 
an extensive Garden and Park, and witb View of tbe Lake of 
Bourget. Nearest to the Batbs, Englisb Oburcb, and Casino. 

LAWN TENNIS GAMS. 

G. ROSSIGNOLL 



AIX-LES-BAINS. 

HOTEL DAMESINand CONTINENTAL. 

Open all the Tear. 

This Hotel to nartlcalarly recommended to Eng^ 
llsh Families for iti oomfort and beaxttiftil dtaation. 
Smoking, Billiard Boom, and Ladies' Drawing 
Boom. Pension fh>m 7 fntncs a day. Omnibus at 
Tiiain. American Propiietrees. 

DaMESIN. Proprietor. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

H OYER'S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
near the Kurhaas and Bath-bonses, with 
large Garden. Very comfortable Apart- 
ments. Single Rooms. Excellent Cookiog, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Cbarges, and advantageous arrangements for 
Winter. OTTO HOYER. 
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AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GKAND HOTEL DE L'UNIVEKS. 

First-Class Establishmeiit, Open all the Year. 

SPLENDID Situation ; immeiiBe Garden ; South aspect well shaded ; 
a very extended view of Lake Bonrget and tbe Monntains. Belvedere, with fine 
proflpect of tiie principal points of view, and Excursions. Small and large Apartments ; 
Salons for Families ; Drawing Room, Reading Room, and Smoking Room, wiib every comrort 
that can be desired. French and Foreign Fapert. 

Arrangements made for Pension. Private Carriages. Stable and Coach-house. 

Omnibtu of the Hotel meets every Train, 

CLLE. BENAUD, Proprietor. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 



aHAND MOHABQUE HOTXL. 

Close t>y Uie Railway Stations and the Baths. 

KUELCEN'S HOTEL. 

Opposite the Fountain "Eliza.*' 



KAISEBBAD HOTEL (bnilt in 1866>. 
Tbe principal Spring rises in tbe Hotel itself. 

NETJBAD HOTEL. 

(Renovated in 1879.) 



Mr. O. F. DBKMEL is tbe Proprietor of these four hotela of Eoropenn reputation. The oombination in 
one hand of Four Kstabliahmenta of such XDagnltude, enables Mr. Dremel to afTorrl suitable aooommodation 
to all comers ; to visitors to whom money is no ol>Ject, as well as to parties desirous of Uving at a moderate 
rate of eipenae. 

ALEXANDRIA^ EGYPT. 



THS AI.EXANDBIA 



STATIONERS' AND BOOKSELLERS' COMPANY, 



LIMITED. 



ANDREW V. PHILIP, Manager. 



English cmd American Publioations — Tauohnitz Editions, 
NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED BY EVERY MAIL. 

LATEST NEWS RECEIVED DAILY BY TELEGRAPH. 
GOODS FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 



Agencies in the principal Cities of Europe and the United States. 

ALLEVARD-LES-BAINS. (ISERE.) (Oonoelin Station.) 
The SwUeerland of Dauphiny. AUitude 1670 feeL 

THE HOTEL DC LOUVRE.— This splendid and best-sitnated Hotel recom- 
menda itself as much for the comfort of ita Apartments, as for its Table and Wines, 
which form part of the rest of the very Moderate Prices. Magnificent view of the Glaciers. 
Omnibos of the Hotel at tbe Station of Goncelin. 

BBBTHET, Proprietor and Manager. 
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AMPHION-LES-BAINS. 

Near EVIAN (Haute-Savoie), upon the Shores of 

LAKE GENEVA. 

Alkaline Spring ( much bicarbonated), and Chalybeate Spring. Situated 
in an unexceptional Situation upon the borders of the Lake of Greneva, 
close to all the beautiful spots of Switzerland. First-Class Hotels. 
Immense English Pork. Boats upon the Lake. Carriages for Drives. 

Omnibus of the Hotel 

At the arrival of the Steamboats at Evian. Line of Steunars from Qeneva 
to Amphion. 

ITeleg^rapli. OiB.ee in tlie Hotel. 



OPEN THE Ut JUNE. 



G. GOUGOLTZ, Director. 
Proprietor of Grand Hotel Beau-Site at Cannes. 



AMIENS. 

TTOTEL DB L'UNIVBBS.— Pirst-Olass Hotel, facing St Denis* 
Squani, near the Railway Station. Three mlnntes* walk to the CathedrmL Drawing 
and Bath Booms. English Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL ,DE FRANCE, ITANGLETERRB, and DE L»EXJROPE. 
BRULE, Proprietor.— First-Claaa Hotel, oneof the oldest on the Continent Situated 
in the centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly famished, it offers 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Soites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBUS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL HOTEL 

THIS Magnificent First-Olass Honse is situated near the 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens, the Crystal Palace, &c. Cheerful Views 
on the Amstel River. It is provided ioiih every comfortt and contains 200 
veil-furnished Booms and Saloons ; Beading and Smoking JRooms, and a special 
Ladies* Saloon, A Steam Launch for Excursions, 

Terms Moderate, Telegraph Office and Stahles attaehed to the House, 

Branch Offioe of the Dutch Railway Company : Tickets sold and 
Luggage registered to all parts of Europe. 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE; Opposite the Cathedral. 

THIS excellent FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been re?purdiased by its old and well-- 
known Proprietor, Mr. SCHMI'lT SPAENHOTEN, who, with his Partner, will do every- 
thing in their power to render the visit of all persons who may honour them with tbelr 
patronage as agreeable and comfortable as possible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

MODERATE PRICES. 



AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
HOTEL DU DRAGON D'OR. 

Close to Kursaal and Bath Houses. 
Reputation for comfort, cleanliness, and 
very moderate CSiarges. TaJble d^B(^ at 
1 and 6 o'clock. 

CARL THOMES, Proprietor 



BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

FiBST-CLAss HoTRL. Best Situation. . 
Excellent Cooking ^ and JUoderaie Oharget. 
CARL ULRICH, Proprietor. 



ARONA. (Lake Maggiore, Italy.) 
Hotel d*Italie et Foste. 

Magnificent Position, opposite the Steam- 
boat Pier. Comfort. Moderate Prices. 
Garden. Reading Room. Table d'H6te. 
Horses and Carriages for Excursions. 

ZANETTA FRERES, Proprietors. 



BAGN^RES DE BIGORRE. 

Grand Hotel Beau-Sejour. 

Fibst-Olass. 

The most comfortable and the best situated. 



ASHBURTON, DEVON. 

GOLDEN LION HOTEL. 

M. A. SEXTON", Proprietor. 

SITUATED on the Borders of Dartmoor, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the most beautiful of the far-famed Devon scenery, including the upper reaches of 
the Dart, and the celebrated Buckland and Holne Chase drives ; it is peculiarly adapted for 
the resort of Tourists and Travellers. It contains spacious private Apartments, has a good 
Garden attached, and is replete with every convenience for tiie comfort of Families. 

Fost-Horses and Carriages of every deseription. 
Grood Salmon and Trout Fishing, on moderate terms, for Long or short periods, can be had. 
Particulars on application to the l*roprletor of the Hotel. 

"""^ AVIGNON. 

HOTEL D'EUROPE. 

HIGHLY recommended to English Travellers on their journey to Nice, 
Italy, &c First-Class and Moderate Prices. The Proprietor and his Wife having 
lived in England, are aware of the wants of English Travellers ; and he assures them that 
their comforts shall be studied. Omnibus at all Trains. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL STADT BADEN. 

On the right hand side and nearest the Station, 

COMMANDING a delicious view of the Old Castle and high rocks. Known for Its Clean- 
lineai^ excellent Cooking, good Attendance, and fixed Moderate Charges. 

E. B0ES8LEB, Landlord. 
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BADEN - BADEN. 
VICTOItIA HOTEL. 

Proprietor, Mi. PSAKZ GB08H0LZ. 
npHIS is one of the finest-bnilt and best-famished First-class 

Hotels, sitaated on the new Promenade, near the Kuraaal and Theatre ; it 
oommands the most charming views in Baden. It is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Grermany. The Table and Wines are eicellent, with prompt attendance 
and great civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE and Dependance. 

AU BEAU SEJOUR.— A. RoessleR; Proprietor. This favourite and first-class 
Hotel, situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and llieatre, coramands one of the mo^t 
charming views in Baden. The Hotel and Dependance consist of One Hundred and Sixty 
Sleeping Apartments, elegant Sitting-rooms, and a Garden for ttie use of visitors. Extensive 
and airy Dining-room, and a comfortable i:'ubUc Sitting-room, with Piano and Library. It is 
conducted under tlie immediate superintendence of toe Proprietor, who endeavonrB, by the 
most strict attention and exceedingly Moderate Prices, to merit the continued patronage of 
Bi^ilsh and American visitors. English and American Newspapers. The Table d'Hdte and 
Wines of this Hotel are reputed of the best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate charges for 
everything. Rooms from 2s. and upwards. 

PEHSIOK in the early and later part of the Season. 

BADEN -BADEN. 

HOTEL EUROPE, BADEN-BADEN. 

Proprietor, OTTO KAH. 

FIBST-OLASS Hotel, opposite the Conversation House and Trinkhalle. 
Reading Room, kc Recommended. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE LA COUR DE BADE. 

Badischer Hof. 

(^Not to he confounded toith the Hotel de la Ville de Bade^ opposite the 

JRailway Station,) 

AFIBST-EATE and large Establishment near the Promenade and 
the Conversation House, with extensive Gardens, Warm, Mineral, and other Baths, 
enjoying a well-merited reputation for its great comfort and attention. It is patronised by 
the most distinguished Families. 

Manager, Mr. Fr. ZIEGLER. 
BARCELONA (SPAIN). 

VDA DE A. SARDA E HIJO- 

EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

In the Rambla del Centre No. 37, near the Q-rand H6tel des Quatre Nations. Payment in 

Cash for Bank Notes, Cheques, and Circular Notes. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DES QUATBE NATIONS. 

IN THE BAMBLA, 

THE largest and finest Hotel in Barcelona ; most advantageously situated in 
the best position In tbe Rambla, lacing the Teatro Principal, and close to the Post and 
Telegraph Offices. FuU Southern Aspect Enlarsed and newly decorated. Table d'Hdte. 
Private Service. '■ Large and small Apartments. Many Fire-places. Bath. Reading Room, 
with Piano. Smoking Room and Parlour. Foreign Newspi^)ers. Garrlaged of every 
description. Great Oomfort and Cleanliness. French Cuismt, Omnibus at Railway 
Statloas. Interpreters. Moderate Terms. T^^gHs^ and Goman Spotoi. Arrangements 
ior Pension during the Winter Season. 

BELFAST. 

xxxiB X M P !& xlX A Xa xxO x iSIax 

FIRST CLASS. BEST SITUATION. 

Omnibuses meet all Trains and Steamers. 

W. J. JUBY, Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL D'AlSTGhLETERRE, 

2, SGHINKEL-FLACE, 2. 

SITVATBD IN THS FINEST AND HOST ELEOANT PART OF TBE TOWN, 

Near to the Royal Palaces, Musenins, and Theatres. 

SINGLE Travellers and large Families can be acoonmiodated with entire Suites of Apart- 
ments, ooosiBtiDg of splendid Saloons, airy Bedrooms, Jtc, all famished and carpeted 
in the best English style. First-rate Table d'HOte, Baths, Equipages. Guides. Time* and 
e/aUgtumCa Muaengmr taken In. ' Residence of Her British Mi^esty's MessengBEB. 

B. 8ISBEI1I8T, Proprietor. 



HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

THIS well-known FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, newly restored 
and handsomely decorated, and situated in the most attracting part 
of the City, facing the Imperial Castle, 

NEAR UNTER DEN LINDEN, 

recommends itself for the comfort it offers to its Visitors. 

CARL FRIEDRICH KUHRT. 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL ROYAL. 

IJnter den Limleu No. 3, and Comer of IVilhelm Street. 

OPPOSITE the English Embassy, Mr. Fkibdbich Lakqr, Proprietor. — This Hotel is in the 
best situation in the town, near the E^mcmade, the King's Theatre, the Museum, &c. 
It is most elegantly famished. Saloons and Large Apartments for Families. Baths in the 
Hotel. Carriages. Private Dinners and Suppers at any hour. Prompt Attendance and 
Moderate Prices. 
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BERLIN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BOMB, under the TiUeuls, 39, corner of 
Gharlotten Street. This great and beautiful Hotel, the largest and best situated of 
the GapittU, oombtnee real Eoglish comfort with reasonable prioea, and is kept in a yery 
fashionable manner. Two hundred Rooms, twenty-five SaIoous, three large Dining Rooms for 
more than 600 persons. ReadingRooms supplied witb ail foreign Newspapers. Music Salo<ni, 
and Conversation Room, &c. Restaurant "a la Fran^aise.*' The prices are placed in every 
Room. Gold and Warm Baths. Post Office, Telegraph, ftc Omnibuses at the Station. 



BERLIN. 

ST. PETERSBURG HOTEL 

Unter den Linden 81. 

The Table d'116te and Wines of this Hotel 
are reputed of tbe best quality in Berlin. 
Fixed Moderate Charges. 

T. HBUDTLAS8, Proprietor, 



BONN. 

BHEINECK HOTEL, 

AT THE LANDING PLACE. 

Finest View on the Seven Monntains. 

Booms from 2 Marks. 

Breakfast^ I Mark. Dinner, 2i Jfarii, 



BIDEFORD. 
NEW INN, FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

HBN&Y ASCOTT, Proprietor. 

THIS old-established and commodious Hotel and PnstJng-House is pleasantly situated in 
an elevated and central part of tbe town, and commands extensive and beautiful views 
of the river Torridge, and surrounding country. Is 11 miles distant from Clovelly, 8 miles 
from Hobby drive, and 3 miles from W«>stwaTd Ho. Private Suites of Apartments. Coffee, 
Commercial, and Billiard Kooms. Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet aU Trains. 

THE GOLDEN "star HOTEL 

THIS First-rate and unrivalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English Eoyal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Bailway Station, and to the Landing- 
plaoes of the Bhine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
80HMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tonrists. 
The Apartments are comfortably famished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the chaises are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 

" BONN. 

GRAND ROYAL HOTEL, 

On the Banks of the BMne. European Repute, 200 Rooms and Saloons, 

SmiA'llON without equal, facing the Rhine ; Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Landing Place and Railway Station. Extensive English Gardms* Reading And 
Smoking Rooms, Ladies Saloons. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hdtel. 



BOLOGNA, ITALY. 

HOTEL PELLIQRINO. 

SECOND-CLASS HOTEL, but Good. 

T%e Four Languages spoken. 
F. RAVALDONI, Propnetor. 



BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL DE PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Much frequented by English and American 
Travellers. 



^ BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS ET DE BELLE VDE. 

Opposite the Folkestone Steamers and Railway Station. Carriages and 
Commissionnaire attend aU Arrivals. Table d'Hdte at 6 o'clock. 

. E. & O. MXJNTON, Managers. 
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GRAND HOTEL CHRI8T0L & BRISTOL 



Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 

for Families and Gentlemen. 

Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 

F. CHRISTOL, Proprietor and Manager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAOT HOTEL DU NOED. 

PATKONIZED by their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
of the Fi'ench, and of Austria, and Don Carlos. 150 First-Class Bed and 
Sitting Rooms; Reading, Music, Conversation, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 
Telegraph and Post Offices in the Hotel du Nord. 

GOOD STABLING AND COACH-HOUSES, &c. fto. 

0. LACOSTE, Proprietor. 

HOTEL PORTER AT ARRIVAL OF ALL BOATS. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

]V£WLYN'8 EXDTER PARK HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 

Aocommodation, Cuisine, and Wines of the best description. Charges 

Moderate. 

Proprietor Twelve Years Manager of the Principal London Clubs, 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL HOTEL, COLLEGE GREEN. 

FIEST- CLASS. Central, and pleasantly sitnated. Very 
spacious Coffee, Dining, Reading, Smo^ng, and Billiard Rooms. Private 
Apartments en suUe, One Hundred and Twenty Bed-rooms. Steam Lift and 
Laundry. Hot and Cold Baths. Postal Telegraph Office and Post-office in the 
Hotel. Fixed Ciiarges. The Hotel Omnibus meets all principal Trains. Night 
Porter kept. 

F. SWANSON, Manager. 

BRUGES. 

HOTEL DE FLANDBE. First-Class House. Table d'Hdte at 1 and 
6 o'clock. Beautiful Garden. Hot and Cold Batbs. Arrangements can be made at 
any time during the Year by the Week or Month. PENSION during Winter, commencing 
at £6 per Month. The Proprietors of the Hotel have the monopoly ot the celebrated 
Sparkling Rhenish Wine ** Rheingold," and keep a Depdt of all kinds of German Wines for 
exportation to England. An Annexe has been added to the Hotel, containing twenty 
splendid^Apartments. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Proprietor, Mr. EDWARD DREMEL. 

nPHIS magnifioent Hotel, in offering to Visitors every 
kind of comfort and aooommodation, has the great advaQti^ of 
being situated adjoining 

THE PALACE OF THE KING, 

and facing 
THE PLACE ROYALE AND THE PARK 

Price List, with every detail of its moderate charges in every room. 
Single Booms from 4 francs upwards. 

Table d'H6te richly served at Six o'Oiock, after the arrival of the 
latest London day Train. 

Reading Room, with the best English, American, French, Qerman, 
and Dutch daily Papers and Periodicals. 

Smoking Room. Terraces with splendid View overlooking the 
Park. 

Arrane>ement8 for the Winter from 15 francs per person per 
day, including everything but Wine. 



B RUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FLANDRE. 

THIS first-rate old-established and highly -recommended Hotel has 
been considerably enlarged and elegantly furnished, and has a 

NKW MNINC^ ROOId, 

Which is the admiration of every Visitor. 

The Situation of the Hotel de Flandbe, overlooking the Place Boffole 

and The Park, its capital 

TABLE cl'HOTE ancl IPTIIVES, 

added to the attention and civility shown to all Visitors, have made this 

House deservedly popular. 

MODERATE CHARGES: Rooms from 3 francs upwards. 

Board and Lodging during (he Winter Months from 16 francs per person 

per day, including everything hut Wine. 

TARIFFS IN EVERY ROOM. 
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BRUGES. 

GRAND HOTEL DU COMMERCE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL.— Proprietor, 0. Vanden Bbbghb. The largest 
and olduHt Hotel of tbe Town. Comfort. Moderate Charges. 

Special Omnibus. 
BRUSSELS. T 

HOTEL DE SUEDE, 

FIEST-CLASS HOTEL, in a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevards. 
EXCELLENT TABLE D'HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 

VAN CUT8EM, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL MENGELLE 

(RUE ROYAIiE). 

B. MENGELLE, Proprietor. 

THIS large and beantifol First-Glass Hotel is situated in the finest and 
most healthy part of the Town, near to tbe Promenades the most frequented, and is 
supplied with every modern accommodation and comfort. Table d'Hdte at 6 aod 7.15, 
five francs. Restaurant ik la carte, and at fixed prices, at any hour. Excellent ** Cuisine ** 
and Choice Wlnea 

Baths, Smoking Boom, Beading Boom, and Carriages. 

Arrangements made with Families during the Winter Season, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L^EUROPE, 

PLACE ROYALE. 

The best situation in Brussels, near the Park, Boyal 
Palace, Boulevards, and Museum. 

TabU d*H6te. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA FOSTE, 

RUE FOSSlfe-AUX-LOUPS, 
NEAB TEE PLACE DE LA MONNAIE. 

This Hotel, specially frequented by English and Americans, is situated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BEST TABLE D'HOTE. MODERATE CHABGES. 

English Spoken. Omnibus at thb Station. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE L'UNIYERS, 

RUE MEUVE, 

Has a Wide Entrance from the New Boulevards, which places it in one 
of the best and most advantsgeons positions in the city. A First-class 
House for Families, to be recoojmended for its Comfoii; and Moderate 
Prices. Table d*H6te, Bestaurant, Smoking-room, Beading-room. 

Arrangements made for the Winter Seaeon, or for a prolonged reMenee. 
SCHOiiFFT£Il-WrBRTZ, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL-GERNAY. 

Moderate Chargee. Ancien Propri^laire de VHotel de Portugal a Spa, 

This Hotel is dose to the Kailwaj Station for Osteod, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Corner of the Boulevard Botanique et da Nord. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE. 

RUE ROTALE AND MONTAGNE DU PARC. 

MB. JOHN BABBEB, the new Proprietor, has entirely refitted and 
re>arranged the Hotel de France. The Beantifnl Situation of the Hotel (adjoining 
the Park), the Moderate Charges, Excellent Cuisine, and greatly improved Arrangements 
lor the Comfort of Visitors, render this Hotel eipedally deserving the patronage of 
Travellers. Booms from 3 francs and upwards. 

Table d^Hdte {at Five o*do6k in Winter, Six in Summer) 5 francs, 
English and other Languages spoken. 

HOTEL D'ESPAGNE, 

71 & 78, RTTE ST. JEAN. 

A. MABIE. Pbopeietor. FIRST-OLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Secommended to FamUia. Moderate Prices, 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNIE. 

FIBST-GLASS Hotel, magnificently situated in extensive Pleasure 
Grounds, with a commanding View over the Bays, combines every 
comfort with elegance. 

Open from the let of October to the Ist of June, 

CHABASSIEKE, Proprietor, 

And also Proprietor of the " SPLENDID HOTEL " and of the « CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL" at the Baths of Royat (Puy de Ddnie), France. 
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CAEN. 



HOTEL ^m D'ANGLETERRE, 



Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in the Centre of the Town. Kendezvous of the 

best Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Booms and 

Sitting Booms, 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE. 

BIMMEE AT TABLIS WWmE, 4 FMMCSo 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES, 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 



L. MANGEL, Proprietor. 



CANNES. 

HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

CITUATED at the West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brougham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Booms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Beading 
and Smoking-rooms, and English Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the lies L^rins, and the Esterel Mountain. Large 
beautiful Grardens, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for Families. 
Moderate Charges. Bath-rooms and Lift. 

Omnibuses at the Station. 

OPENED THE 1st OF OCTOBlfiR. 

GEORGES GOUOGOLTZ, Proprietor. 

C 2 
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CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS Firsi-Glass Family Hotel is beautifully situated, not 
too far from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 
extenaiye view. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 

Attendance. 

ED. SCHMID, Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL DE PROVENCE. 

Boulevard du Cannet. Proprietress, English. 

CITUATED on rising ground, away from the Sea. Well sheltered, 

^ standing in its own Rroands, with beautiful views of tbe Town, the isles de Lerins, 
and the Esterel. Broad Terrace, and sheltered walks in the Ghardens. Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Qround. The Hotel combtnes the comfort and quiet of an Englisli home, with 
all tbe accessories of a Flrst-Claas Hotel. Good Cuisine. Drawing, BilUard, and Smoking 
Rooms. The situation is highly reoommended by medical men. 

An Omnibus meets the Trains. 
CAN N ES. 



HOTEL NATIONAL. 

/\PEN all the year. Central position. Southern aspect. 
Moderate Charges. Arrangements made by the week. 

JOSEPH CARDON, Proprietor. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE FOR, 

ET DU PALAIS ROYAL. 

Kept by JAXJNAX7X £BN£STt Proprietor and Director. 



This Hotel has always heen recommended for its great comfort. 
TABLE D'HOTE AND RESTAURANT. 

PERSIAN SMOKING KOOH. CHOICE WIBTES. ' 

OMNIBUSES TO AND PROM THE STATION. 
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CARLSBAD. 

Hotel and Dependance " Villa Helenenhof " De Hanover. 

'piBST-GLASS HOTEL, situated in the centre of the Town, near aU 
•*- the Springs. Cuisine, and strictly Moderate Charges. English spoken. Omnibus at 
the Station. q £ ZORKENDORFEB, Proprietor. 

~ CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL DO MOHT BLANC. 

Enjoying an exceplumcd View of Mont Blaise and the VaUey, 



GOOD TABLE AT MODERATE PRICES. 



Baths and Garden attached to the Hotel. 

OAGHAT, Pbopbibtob. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL DES ALPES. 

AVERY comfortable Hotel, with splendid View from every side of the House. 
First-rate Cuisine. Hot and Cold fiaths in the House. English, French, and German 
Newspapers. Moderate Charges and Bedoction for a long Residence. 

J. J. KLOTZ, Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

QRA/VD HOTEL IMPERIAL AND DE 8AU88URE. 

FIRST-RATE HOUSE. 

AU desirable comfort is secured in this Establishment. Baths. English 
and American Newspapers. Reading, Smoking, and Billiard Rooms. 

BEST VIEW ON THE GLACIERS. 



HOTEL ROYAL. 

THIS First-Class Family Hotel is in the most beantlfal situation in 
Chamonix, with large Park and Observatory. Patronised by the 
Royal Family of England, and other Sovereigns of the World. 

TJiese tvx> Hoteh hehng to tlie same Company, 



COBLENTZ. 

Grand Hotel de Belle Vne. 

FIKST-CLASS HOTEL, 

With every Comfort. Magnificent View of 
the Rhiae. Moderate Charges. 

Proprietor, H. HOCHE. 



COLOGNE. 
HOTEL DU DOME. 

More comfortable than luxurious. In the 
front of the Cathedral ; three minutes from 
the Central Station. Fixed but Moderate 
Charges. (66 Journals.) 

THEODOR MBTZ, Proprietor. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHAM MAEIA FARINA, 
GEGENtJBER DEM JtJLICffS PLATZ 

(Oppodto tbe JUUdi'g Flaoe), 

PUBVETOB TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. R. H. THE FRINGE OF WALES; 

TO H. X. WILLIAM KINQ OF PRUSSIA; THE SMFEBOB GT RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 
THE JONG OF DENMARK, ETC. ETO^ 

or THI 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

VUdk oMoteed tk« oiily iYiM Jfddal ouKirdetf to 



THE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes aocidental, hat for the most 
pirt the result of decepttonprKtlsedbj toterested l]ii!Uirliliuila» Indnoes me to request 
the sttentioD of English travellen to the following stetement :— 

The fftToiinble repatstton whiefa my Esn de Cologne has acquired, sfaioe its Inventton by 
my ancestor In the year 1709, has indaoed ouoiy people to imitate it; and In onto to be abto 
to sell their sparioiis article more easily, and nnder pretext that it was gemliD^ they pto- 
oDied themselTeeafixmof JVirmo^l^ entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is a yery common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase ihe genuine and original Eau de Ociogne on^t to be parti- 
cnlar to see that the labels snd the bottles have not only my name, Johamn Maria Farina, 
but also the additional words, gepmBber dan ^Wcik'% J*lata (that is, opposite the Julioh's 
PlaoeX without addition of any number. 

Travellera Tisittaig Cologne, and Intending to boy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who offer their seryloes 
to them. I therefore b^ to state that my manufiMstore and shop are in the same house, 
situated uppoiite the Jnlidi's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remunerstiQn bj a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another Idnd of imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioners, &c., ofTer to strangers Ean de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I deUvered it to them Ibr the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, cppoaite ike JiUich'i Flactt forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Oddsdunidt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 33, and having in the Ihnit six balconies, of which the three 
bear my name and firm, Jdhamn Maria Farina^ G^^ilber dem JtUich's Plats. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in .London, 1861 and 1862, awarded to me the Prise Medal ; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1866; and received 
the only Prise Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1866. 

OoLo«n. /otNMry, 1880. JOHAKN MARU FARINA, 

GEGENUBER DEM JULICH'S PLATZ. 

%* MB88B8. J. & R. M*Cbagken, 88, Qwen Street^ Cannon Street, S,C^ 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CHERBOURG. 

HOTEL DES BAINS DE MER. 

SEASON FBOM MAY TO OCTOBER. 

THE only Hotel fEbcing the Sea. Drawing Boom, Blading 
Boom, Ball Boom. Military Band in the Garden twice a week. 

The Bathing EttablishTnent is attached to the Hotel, 

For Rooms apply to the Director. 
CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION G0N8TANZERH0F AU LAC. 

(Formerly BATH HOTEL.) 

QPLENBID situation, on the Lake of Constance, and surrounded by 
^ pretty Parks, with magnificent view towards the Alps. Sea-Bathing 
Establishment. Warm, Boman, Fresh Water, and Turkish Baths. 
Booms, 1 mk. 50 pfg. and upwards. No charge for the usual lights and 
attendance. Boarding Terms, including Booms, 5 Mks. per day. 

EMIL KUPPEB. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tab Pbofbietob of the 

HOTEL DANGLETERRE 

(MISSIEIE), 

In view of the great number of Families and Gentlemen travelling in this 
Capital, has thought it expedient to fit up a Branch for the accommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 




For some time the residence of H.B.M.'s Ambassador, Sir H. Elliot, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils, and lately, for two months, of His 
Excellency the IM^quis of Salisbury. It is needless to say anything in 
praise of the fine position and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture first-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes' walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arrangements have given the greatest satis£EU3tion to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelling, that 
both Establishments are provided with every desirable comfort. Guide?, 
and Attendants ; and at Prices calculated to suit passing Travellers, as 
well as those making a prolonged stay. 

F. LOaOTHETTL 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL ST. GEOBGE. 

THrS FIRST-OLASS HOTEL, very weU situated on the best side of 
the Esplanade, dose to the Royal Palace, to fitted ap after the English style, affording 
firsurate aooommodation for Families and Single Qentlemen. Excellent Pension, and 
prices Tery moderate. A large addition to the Hotel Just now fintohed, makes it one of the 
most contforrable of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, Reading 
Saloon and Library, Smoking and Billiard Rooms, and Bath Room. Msgnifioent CsTriages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and elegant. All Languages spoken. Ladies travelling 
alone will find here the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is under the 
patronage of Kfaig George L, the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenborgh. 

S. P. MAZZTTCHY, Proprietor. 

CREUZNACH. 

HOLLAND HOTEL, kept by Folttnski & Wooo.— This First-Olass 
Hotel offers superior aocGmmodatipn at very moderate charges to Families and Single 
Gentlemen. Is situated in the finest and healthiest part of the town ; is sorrounded by a 
beautiful parden. It is fitted up after the English and American style. Splendid large Dining 
Room, a newly fitted-np Conver^ition Saloon ; very well and oomfortably Furnished Apart- 
mento (with many Balconies). Good airy Batho. Excellent Kitchen. Adjoining the Hotel 
is a Private Boarding House, the prices uf which are very moderate. Pension in Winter. 



CULOZ. 

HOTET. FOLL.TET, 

Facing the Station, much recommended, and 
the most comfortable in Culoz ; very conve- 
nient for stopping half way between Paris 
and Turin, with advantage of making all the 
Journey by day 

N.B.—A3K FOB TEE "BOTML TOUJXT." 



DUNDEE. 

THE QIJEEN'S HOTEL 

A First- Class Family and 
Commercial Hotel. 



DIEPPE. 



Facing the Beach, dose to the BaJOUng Fgtahltshment and ihe Parade. 

TT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 

J- IK Dlii^PPE; commanding a beaotlful and extensive View of the Sea. Families and 
Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at this Establiahment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
ments, and the best of accommodation, at very reasonable prices. L«u:^e Beading Room, 
with French and English Newspapers. The Refreshments, &c, are of the best quality. In 
fact, this Hotel fully bears out and deserves the favourable opinion expressed of it in 
Murray's and other Guide Books. 

LAFOSSB AINb!— LABSONNEUX, Suocr., Proprietor. 
Table d^mu and Private Dinners. *«* Thi* Botd is open aU the Tear, 



DIJON. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor, 

QUITE near the Railway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. First-OlasB House of old reputation. Enlarged 
in 1870. Apartments for Families. Carriages for drives. 
Tahled'H6te and Service in private. Reading Boom. Smoking 
Room. English spoken. Exportation of Burgundy Wines. 

EDMOND GOISSET. 
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DIJON. 

h6tel du jura. 

MM. DAVID et MBBCIEB. Proprietors. 

THIS Hotel is the nearest to the Bailway Station, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Public Garden Saloons. Apartments and Rooms for Families. 
Table d'Hdte. PrlTate Carriages for hire by the hour. English Newspapers. 
Omnibus to carry passengers to and from each train. English spoken. The 
(greatest attention is paid to English visitors. Bureau de Change in the Hotel. 
. Omsiderably enlarged and newly furnished, 1875. The best Burgundy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 

DINARD, ILLE ET VILAINE (Brittany). 

GEAND hotel" DU CASINO. 

THIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 
Bathing Establishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining the Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smoking Booms. Table d'Hote at 11 o'clock a.m. and 
6 o'clock p.m. Terms from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers. Stabling. 

L. BIABDOT, Fbofbietor. 

DRESDEN. 



VICT ORIA H OTEL. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade, and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Oarden. 

TWO SUPERIOR TABLES D'HOTE DAILY. 

PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the Winter^ Board and Lodging at very moderate rales. 

Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best Rheniih^ 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Spanish Wines, and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Situated on the river Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Briihrs Terrace. 
Well-known First-Glass Establishment, with 150 Eooms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at very moderate prices. 

IiOTJIS FEISTEIi, Manager. 

DUSSELDORF. 



INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 

FOB BEENISH PBUBSXA, WESTPHATJA, 

And Neighbouring Districts in connection with a 

Greneral Greirmaii .A^irt-ExliibitioML. 



• ■ 



DUSSELDORF, 1880. 

LARGEST EXHIBITION IN GERMANY. 

I 

Duration of same from 9th of May until the End of September, 1880. In 
the vicinity of the Exhibition there are special Railway Stations of the 
Bergisch-Maerkisch, of the Eoeln-Minden, and of the Rhenisch Railroad. 

Information respecting Lodgings, and all particulars, gratuitously at the 
Office, 

5, BAZARSTRASSE, DUSSELDORF. 

FALMOUTH. 

F^^LMiOXJTH HOTEL, 

Surrounded by its own Grounds, close to the Railway Station, Bathing 

Beach, and Pendennis Castle. 
GENERAL COFFEE ROOM, LADIES' DRAWING ROOM, 

FLORENCE. 

DE. BEGGI'S (JALLEET OF OEIGINAL PADTTIUGS 

By ihemoet eminent Masters of every School, and three Original Pen and Ink Drawings I^ 
Kafhakl. Nine other larger Drawings by Co&bsooio, and Water-colour Drawings. 

No. 15, VIA MAaaiO PAIiAZZO BIDOIjFI (Gronnd Floor), FIiORBNCB. 

PRES ADMISSION, 
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ALEXANDRIA. 




HOTEL D'EUROPE, Grand New Hotel 



Tliia well-known Hotel, 
patronised by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, is 
sitnated oa the 

GRAND PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is highly recommended to 

English and American 

Families. 

Travellers arriving in 
ALEXANDRIA will find 

attentive 

and 
Omnibns &om the Hotel. 

Pctwwmi; 
12 ShiUings per day. 



Falroniaed by English and 
Families. 

This magniflcent Hotel, with its 
aplendid garden, has been improved 
bj the Propiietor, trho baa spared 
no eipenite to make it the best 
and most comfortable in Egypt. It 
U ntoated opposite the Faik and 
Openi HoDse. Large and small 
ApartmeiitB, and elegant Bath 
Booms to each Floor. 

Table d'Hote with atteutive 

Waiters, speaking different 

Languages. 

Bpecjal Saloons and Beading Booms, 

with English nnd Foreign Nen»- 

papers. 

Omnibns and Dragoman at the 
arrival of each Train. 

Pension : 
12 to 16 Shillingf per day. 



f 
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EDINBURGH. 



WATERLOO HOTELi Waterloo Flaoe, Princeg Btieet. 

B07AL BRITISH HOTEL (Family and Oommercial), 

22, Princes Street. 

BALMORAL HOTEL, 91, Princes Street. 
PALACE HOTEL, 109, Princes Street. 



THSSE FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, in the principal thoroughfare orerlooking 

the PUBLIC GARDENS, and opposite the CASTLE, command the 

FINEST VIEWS OF EDINBURGH. 



LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED, CUISINE SUPERB. 

FBICE8 MODEBATE. 
Oontinental JLiO.ng'ua.g'es Spoken. 

Patronited by tlie Royal Family and NdbiUty, 
J. GRIEVE & J. FEBGUSON, Proprietors and Managers. 

FLORENCE. 

PROFESSOR EMILIO COSTANTINI, 

6, VIA DEL FODERE. 

STUDIO OPEN FROM 10 TO 4 DAILY. 

SPECIALITY WATER-COLOUR COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

Facsimiles Ouaranteed, 
IHgheft Beoommendatioiii from English and foreign Gentlemen. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
GEORGE SCHEPELER, 

ItOSSMAHKT 3, 

IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 
MURBAirS HANDBOOK 

For NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, 
the BLA.CK FOREST, &c. 

Poet 8vo. 10«. 



FRANKFORT O. M. 
Mr. 0. LOHB, Proprietor. 

HOTEL ROHAH EHPEROR. 

WeU'known Family Hotel, 

Table d'HOte at One . . M 3 
„ „ Five. . M 4 : 50 

Breakfast M 1 : SO 

Tea M 1 : 30 



JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Bedroom .... lh)m M 1 : ?0 to 8 Mks. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 

P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCBSSOES, 

ZKII., No. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 

Ckandjdiert fw Gat and Candles in Glass and Brass. 
Ck>rrespondent in England, Mr. LOUIS HENLf), 3, Budge Row, Cannon St., London, E.O. 

FREIBURG IN BADEN. " 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

THIS new and comfortable House is in the most beautiful situation and 
healthiest part of the Town, near the Railway Station. Opposite the Post and I'ele- 
graph OfiBces. Recommended for its excellent Cooking, good attendance, and Moderate 
Charges. 

Q E N E V a" 
A. 60LA7, LERESCHE & SONS, 

31, QVAI DES BERQUES, 
(Established in 1837.) 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, <&c. 

Largest Stoek in Geneva. 

ORDERS PER POST PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO. 

Paris House, No. 2, BUE D£ IjA FAIX. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL I> E L'ECXJ. 

PATR0NI81SD BY BNaijISH FAMILIES. 

BEAUTIFUL situation on the Lake. Excellent Kitchen and Cellar. 
Booms from 2 francs. Pension in Winter. Baths in the Hotel. 

HAAKE BROS., Proprietors. 

\ GEN EVA. 

HOTEL DE LA C O U R O N N E. 

V^«- F. BAUE, Proprietor. 

rPHIS ESTABLISHMENT of the first rank, situated in front of the 
-L ** Pont du Mont-Blanc," enjoys a most extensive view of Lac Leman and Mont Blanc. 
Qood Cuisine and Cellar. English and American Newspapers. 

Most moderate Prices. Omnlbna waiting at all the Trains. 

GENOA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE Gi^NES. 

Messrs. L. BONERA AND BROTHERS. 
PLACE CABLO FELICE, the most beautiful situation in the City. 

(FULL SOUTH.) 

This Hotel, formerly the Palaxzo Marchese Spinola, was newly opened and entirely 
re-furnished about two years ago. Its situation, opposite the celebrated Theatre Carlo 
Felice, on the Piazza de Ferrari, the healthiest part of the town, in the vicinity of the 
English Church, the Telegraph, the Poet Office, the principal Public Buildings, and near 
all the curiosities in the town ; free from the noise of the Railway and the Harbour. Large 
and small Apartments. Table d'Hdte. Restaurant. Reading and Smoking Saloon. Bath 
Rooms. Omnibus from the Hotel meets every Train. Moderate Charges. 
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GRENOBLE. 

MiOIsTIsrET. 



THIS splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families and Tourists, 
has heen enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, largo and 
small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d'Hdte at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

L. TBILLAT, Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages can be had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphin^. 

URIAGE-LES- BAINS. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Booms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d'H6te, 1 1 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 

GENEVA MUSICAI. BOXES. 

By Special Appointment to H.B.H. the PBINGE OF WALES. 

PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1867 & 1878; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

WholetcUe — Betail^Export. 

B, A« BBEHOND, Place des Alpes, Geneva. 

GOLDEN LYRE HOUSE— OPPOSITE THE BRUNSWICK MONUMENT. 

HAMBURG. 

HOTEL ST. PETEESBURG. 

THIS First-Class Hotel, fadng the Alster Lake, is most advantageouAly 
situated on the Jungfernstieg. Elegantly Furnisbed Apartments. Every modern 
reqoiiite. English and French Kewspapers. Charges strictly Mo derate. 

Q, SETTTEB, Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL R.O'K'jA.L. 

(7IBST-CIiASS HOTBIi.) 

SITUATED in the hest part of the City, and opposite the General Ballway Station. 
Large and small Apartments and Single Bed-rooms for Gentlemen. Every comfort. 
Baths in the Hotel. MOD ERA T E CB ARGES. 

CHBIST BBOSm Proprietors. 

XJNIOIV HOTEH., HANOVEI^. 

THIS WELL-KNOWN FIRST-CLASS HOTEL for Private Families and Single Gentle- 
men, is beautifully situated right opposite the Railway Station. 

PENSION, FIVE MAKKS, and upwards. 

FRIEDRICH VOLKERS, Froprietor. 

Also of the Grand Hotel des Bains at Pyrmont. 
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BOMMJR * aLIiMlIB, Praprt^torm. 



HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL SCHRIEDER. 

n^HlS old-established and excellent Hotel is the sixth from 
*- the Bailnay StatioD, nad ha« been lately re-amnged ID a most 
aomrortBible mauaer. It is eituated in a large garden, and oommands a 
splendid view of the Cutle, The Cuiiine, Cellar, and Benice are 
excellent Chftrgea Moderate. 

l^bU (TJBato at 1 and 5 o'elodt. Beilaurant a la Carte. 

BACK & WELSCH. 



HEIDELBERG. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

THIS Pirst-rate Hotel is quite new, and has been superbly 
decorated; it affords every modem comfort and conTenienoe, and 
hag the advaniage of being Bituatod in a garden. From it may be 
obtained a ticautiful view of the Caatle ; it is cicwe to the Bailway Station, 
and oppnaite the Hotel Schrieder. It oootaina large and amall Apartmenta, 
very suitable tar Families making a long stay. 
Moderate Prices. 
IdUe (PHSle at 1 and 5 o'clock. 

BACK & WELSOH. 
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HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE NORMANDIE. 

RUE DE PARIS. 

FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well situated in the 
centre of the Town. Apartments for Families. Music and Gonver- 
sation Saloons. ** Table d'Hdte." Bestaurant k la Carte. English and 
German spoken. 

M. DESOLOS^ Proprietor. 
HAVRE* 

GRAND HOTEL ET BAINS FMSCATL 

First-Class Establishment. 

Entirely Be-built in 1871. The only Hotel in Hayre situated on the 

banks of &e Sea. 

Mr. J. DESCLEVE8, Manager. 

Moderate Charges, Open all the Tear, 

HEIDELBERG. 



rE finest and best situated Hotel in Heidelberg ; kept in very superior and elegant style 
of a Firstpdass Family HoteL The beantifal extensive Gardens are for the exclnsive nae 
of the Visitors. Hot and Gold Baths fitted np in a superior manner in the Hotel. Omnlbos 
at the Station. Terms strictly moderate. Railway Tickets are issued in the HoteL . 

HAETEII-GVJEB, Proprietor. 



HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel de Darmstadt. 

Four minutes from the Station, on 
Bismarck Square, and close hy the new 
Neokar Bridge. Known as a good House. 
Very Moderate Prices. 



DEESIDE 

Hydropathic EstaUlsIiment. 

HEATHCOT, NEAR ABERDEEN. 

Terms, £2 10b. per Week; for Two In 
One Boom, £2 eadi. 

Apply to PB. 8TBWABT, Medieci BuperinteiuUni. 



HOMBURG. 

HOTEL DES QUATRB SAISONS AND VILLA, with 
the finest view of the Taunus. 

Kept by Mr. W. SCHLOTTERBECE. 

This first-rate House Is exceedingly well-situated near the Sources and the Kursaal. It 
combines every comfort desirable, with moderate chaises. lately newly restored aud 
embellished by a lai^e building with an additional new Dining-room, and a large Reading 
and Smoking room. Beautiful Uarden for the use of Visitors. Bath in the HoteL Grounds 
fur Hare and Partridge Shooting at the fall disposal of the Visitors. The Proprietor deals 
extensively in Wines. Arrangements made at the early and later part of the Season at 
moderate charges. 
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. .. _ , . beBntiful poeition new 

stHlDR, with mg|niia«nt VIewi of th« ViUej of tbe Ino tEif the MoonUliu. 
ComtaTUMIe ApsrtTSBDU, Keadiiig, SmskinR, tai Balli RaoDB, witti sen; modem cod- 
Toileue. rrom the lop of ihe Hotel ■ Una bird'a-aje vlev or Ili« Toon iwl Ytlle;B. 

CABD IiAITIISIiX:, former IMrect« or Hotel da Pm, LoguM. 



HOMBURG. 

HOTEL BELLR VUB.— Fiist-GlnaB Hotel, eioeedingly well Bitnatad, 
oppoBlla the Pmrk of tha Knraial, ind cloM to the SpringB. FamUi™, Ind Single 
OentlemeD. wlU find this HoUl one of tbe mort nmforUble, amUnlDg eicellect icanaiOD- 
,..,._ ..^ , J — ,._.._™...^^^ Bert French •ndEngltBh Cooking. EioeLtent 



HOMBURG. 
pOTAX TKTIOKIA. HOTEL.— I^nt-nt* for funille* ind alngle Oentlemen, di 
-Et Bptlatt km] UiaEuriuJ; onoT Utn ObmI and bcK ilHubd Houli Gi (ba town. N«*li 



q. AlIbaiHiTBadlBlapvtDrtlwBH 



Hull an u>d> oi wi nuoMliLe mn EniHiti ipikH. Ba* rimdi aid SnfUib "^Hf- ^°*»*Bt 
in.ftii&icMMiiiSjotiiBBiiBl. llSmBaam.. OTBM.raWJMfcmi'.Scprtotia. 



HYERES. 

GEAND HOTEL DES ILES D'OE. 

THIS SPLEHTDrD FIK8T-CLA8S HOTEL is the largert 
ia the Town ; cliarminglf situated, and Bnrronnded by a moat bean~ 
tiful ClardeiL The Cuieme U introsted to one of the flrst Oooka from 
Paris, and the ocllar contaiiu the best of WioeB. Dining-Roon for 20O 
pecBonB. Drawing-Boom facing the Bonth, and deooialed by pictnraa of a 
<ielebtated painter. SmoMng-Koom, Billiards, Baths. Boarding front 
10 feiDOa pet day. Omnibtu meet* enery Train, 

E. VEBEB, Proprietor. 
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BSSNE8E OBEBLAHD. INTERLAKEN. 



SWITZEBLAirD. 



INTEENATIONAL RENDEZVOUS OF TOUMSTS 

lEOM ALL PAETS OF THE WOELD. 

MOST CELEBRATED CLIMATERIC HEALTH RESORT. 

ALTITUDE 1800 FEET ABOVE SEA. 



CENTRAL STATION and Starting Point for all Excursions 
to the grand region of the ALPS and Glaciers of the world-famed 
BERNESii UBERLAND. Beautiful change of scenery according to each 
season. Splendid floral period in the Spring season — from April to June. 
In the Summer season — from July to August — the temperature is always 
moderate, owing to the refreshing breezes from both lakes ; whilst in the 
lovely Autumn season — ^from September to October — the air is flie pur est, 
the temperature warm, and the vegetation in its fiill growth. Whey 
and Grape Cure. Magnificent alleys of chestnut trees, and shady 
walks. Park-maze in the Bugen Pine Woods. Numerous Hotels, from 
the luxurious grand hotel to the nice wooden Chalet; Private Apartments 
io all requirements. Special Protestant, English, Scotch Presbyterian, and 
Boman Catholic Churches. The Kubsaal (Park Garden) Is the centre 
of reunion of all visitors, and contains Dancing, Concert, and Beading 
Booms, with a well-selected Library. Choicest selections played ckiily by 
the superior Cnr-orohestra. The Prices in the Hotels and Boarding- 
Houses are not higher, but rather lower, than in most other frequented 
places. The annual average of visitors is upwards of 100,000. 



Gd. Hdtel 



» 
I* 



ft 



»I 



Viotoria 

Rltsohard 

Jungfrau 

Des Alpes . . „ 

Rugenhotel Jungfraublick 

Beau-Bivage . . . . G^. H^l . . 

Schwelserhof . . . Hotel and Pension 

Belvedere 

Interl^ken . . 

Dentsolierhof . 

Ober-B^ha 

Du Nord 

Wyder .. 

Beau-Bite 

Oberland 

Du Pont 

Bellevue 

Adler 

De la Oare . . 

Ereuz . . 

BdBsU .. 

Vola 

Beber „ 

Berger Fl6tel and Pension . 

Pension Auglaise . . 

Krebs Hdtel and Pension . 

Indennuble .. .. Bnuserie-Bestanrant, 



iBt Ciasg 



I* 

M 
»» 



2nd Class 



I* 



»» 
>» 
(> 
It 
*t 
If 
»» 
»t 
*i 



Hdtel 

Hutel and Pension . 
Pension 



f» 
3rd Class 



2Dd Class 



Rooms. Proprietor. 

230 Ed. fiucHTi. 

235 Faiolie Ritschard. 

150 F. Sbilsb-Stbuchi. 

180 Jb. Madkrr. 

100 J. Oksch-Muller. 

100 H. Rbgli. 

80 StBUBIK & WiRTH. 

70 M. MtLLBR-STiBIILI. 

80 A. BBAtTEN. 

70 J. BOBTBH-RUBTN. 

60 WwB. Obbs-Brha. 

50 Dl. Voobl. 

60 H. Wtdbb. 

80 Alb. KncHTi. 

50 Waonxs. 

50 Bbdnnbb-Tschanz. 

40 Buoeb. 

20 KbBVBN. 

30 E. Hallbb. 

25 F. fiOHBEN-STBtBIir. 

20 F. Stbbcri. 

24 Db. Volz. 

20 Gutzohbbauoh. 

15 Bbrobk. 

20 E. Sihpxik. 

15 Keebs-Bobtbb. 



2nd Class 

1st Class Establishment. 
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' FroTenee <- HVkRES - VlUe. •' 

HOTEL DES ETRANGERS, 

SITUATED AiU Boiith. ihAded fW>m the west winds; very oomfartable. Excellent 
Wince included In chai|^ of the House. Very mudi frequented. Omnibue at Hyeres 
8ttion(town). BERTHET, Proprietor. 

ILFRACOMBE. 



FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

EEPLETE with every Home Comfort. Spacions Ladies' 
Coffee Boom. Moderate Charges. a. LAKE, Proprietor. 

Large and Spadoiui Commercial and Stock Booms have been reoently added. 

FIBST-OLASS BILLIABD BOOM. GOOD POST HOBSES. 

Omnibus meets every Train. 
Oeneral Coctch Office and Delivery Agent, Coaches DaUy to Zynton, 

ILFRACOMBE. 

rPHE ILFEACGMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 

'*' own plctureeque grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Booms, and is fitted with every 
sanitary improvement which science could suggest Charges fixed and moderate. Table 
d'Hdte Daily. Every information of the Manager. Tourist Tickets to Ilfraoombe for Two 
Months are iisued at all principal BaitwiQr Stations In England. 

KILLARNEY. 

By Her Mott QnuiUim Maja^e Special PemittUm, 



THE ROTAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Patronised by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES; by H.B.H. PBINCE ABTHUB. 
and by the Royal Families of France and Belgium, te. < 

T^IS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, dose to the water's edge, within 
•L ten minutes' drive of theBallway Station, and a short distance fh>m the far-fiuned Gap of 
Dnnloe. It is lighted with gas made on the premises; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district. A magnificent CofliBe-room, a public Drawing-room for Ladies and Families. 
BlUlanl and Smoking-rooms, and several suites of Private Apartments fkdng the Lake, 
have been recently added^ 

TABLE D'HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

Care, Carriagee,'' Boats, Ponies, and Quidee at fixed moderate charges. 

Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid l^ the Proprietor, and are not allowed to aoUcit 
gratuities. The Hotel Omnibus and Porters attend the Trains. 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGBAPH OFFICE VSf THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Terms from Kovember to May, inelnsive. 

It Is necessary to inform Tourists that the Bailway Company, Proprietors of the Bailway 
Hotel in the Town, send upon the platform, as Toutertfor their Hotd, the Porters, Car*drtvers, 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station-door. 

JOHN OliEABT, Proprietor. 
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INNSBRUCK. 
T E JL. 13JE L'E XJR O 1?E. 

Kept by Mr. J. RE [NH ART. —A new and well-furnisbed Hotel, oonyenlently situated 
Just facing the splendid valley of the Inn, opposite the Railway Station. Excellent Table 
d' HOte and private Dinners. ArraDgements made at very reasonable prices. Well-famished 
Apartments. English Newspapers taken in. Splendid sltaation, commanding a fine View 
of the Mountains. English spoken. 



LAUSANNE. 

Hotel et Pension du Faucon. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 

English Comforts. Prices Moderate. 

A. BAACH, Proprietor. 



LEAMINGTON. 
Hydropathic Establishment, 

FOR VISITORS AND PATIENTa 

Close to Warwick and Kenilworth Castles, 
Stratfoid-on-Avon, Ooventry, and otber 
places of interest. 

Dr. OWENS, Phyticicm and Proprietor. 



LISBON. 
B R A a A N Z A H O T K T.. 

THIS First-Glass well-known Family Hotel, lately renovated by the 
Royal Honse of Bragansa, and fitted up by the new Proprietor, Victor C. Sassetti, 
highly reoommendalde for its large, airy, and comfnrtable Apartooents. commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque views ot the River Tagus, as well as of Lisbon. Superior 
Cuisine, and carefully- selected Wines. Under the same IManagenMnt, within 24 hours' 
driven VICTOR'S HOIEL, CINTRA. 

LUCERNE. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSEk specially for English and American Families, fitted up with all 
modem improvements. The main building, reconstructed in 1878 in a pure 
Renaissance Style, commands undoubtedly the finest view of the Lake and Mountains 
from lU number of new Balconies. 

Mr. "HMFiLlil, Proprietor and Manager, Is most anxious to please. 



LAUSANNE'OUCHY. 



GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE (OUCHY). 

Director, A. MARTIN-EUrENACHT. 

npniS splendid Establishment, constructed on a grand scale, 
is situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the shores 
of the Lake of Gkneva, surrounded by an English Park and 
Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Church. 



^y-l./" y^>"^ .^■' 



PENSION IN WINTER FROM 5 FRS. PER DAY. 
Board, Lodging, and Service included. 

Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 

by Omnibus. 

Bathsy Telegraphj and Post Office in the Sotel, 
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LON DON. 

HEAL AND SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 



WITH PBIOES OF 



BEDSTEADS 



BEDDING, 



Ain> 



BEDfiOOI FDRHITDfiE 



SEATT FREE BY POST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 



ON APPLICATIOK TO 



195, 196, 197, & 198, TOTTENHAM GOUBT BOAD, 

LONDON, W. 



N.B.-olSO Bedsteads, fitted with every description of 
Bedding, and 60 Suites of Bedroom Furniture, in addition I 
to their general Stock, are fixed ready for inspection in 
Six Galleries and Two large Gfround-floor Warerooms; tlie 
whole forming the most complete Stock of Bedroom Fur- 
niture in the kingdom. 
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LONDON. 



THE GRAND HOTEL, 

TBAFALGAB SQUARE. 

This MagnificeifU Hotel occupies the Finest Site in the 

CENTBE OF THE METROPOLIS, 

And combines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America^ with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 



THE HOTEL stands on the site of the former Northumber- 
land House, and commands the entire view of Trafalgar Square. It is but 
a short WALKING DISTANCE from the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Fine Art and other Galleries, Theatres, and Places of Amusement ; and is in 
ikke midst of the means of Conreyance to all parts of London and the Suburbs. 

THE GKOUND FLOOR is occupied by the Grand Salle a Manger, and 
spacious Secondary Dining and Reception Rooms. 

ON THE FIR&T FLOOR are the Ladies' Drawing Rooms, Libraiy, and 
various Suites of Apartments, comprising all the conrenience of Family 
Residences. The upper Storeys contain between 200 and 300 Rooms, either 
en suite or in separate Apartments. 

For Particulars apply to 

THE MANAGER, GRAND HOTEL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

One qf the Sights and one of the Comforts of London, 

THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIOH HOLBORN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE D'rStE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection of High-class Music by complete Orchestra. 

6.80 to 6.80 every Sveolng. 8s. 6d. 
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LONDON. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
ifsues Circular Notes of £10, £25, and £50 each, for the use of Travellerf, 
pajaUe in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America. No expense whaterer is incurred, and when cashed 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same 
plaoes. Thej maj be obtained at the Citj Office in Lothbury, or At any of the 
Branches, yiz.:^ 



WesUDlnster Brandi 
Bloomsbary » 
Soathwsrk „ 
Eastom . „ 

May. 1880. 



1, St James's Square. 
314, High Holborn. 
e. HlriiSt, Boroogta. 
130, High St., White- 
chapeU 



Haiylebcnifi Branch 



Temple Bar 
Lambeth 



» 



4, Stratford Flaoe. 

Oxford Street 
31T. Strand. 
89 ft 9 1» Westminster 

Bridge Road. 



GOLD 




PARIS, 
1878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 

SM fy an dealert ikroughMt tlu Wtrld. 



GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

(IVoeZ/ti^ Ivi/ernaiwnal MMX awarded.) 

Fry's Cocoa 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA in packets and tins, 
speoiaUy recommended by the Manufacturers, is prepared 
from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other 
choice descriptions. 

" A most delicious and valuable article." — Standard, 

Fry'S Cocoa 

FRY^S EXTRACT OF COCOA— "Which really 
consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of superfluous oil, than 
which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa." — Food, Wat^r, and Air, 
Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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LONDON. 

TOUEISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 



LtuUes yisiting the Beaslde, Binkiag, Driving, 
or otherwise expoeed to the eoarohing rays of 
the Bud, or heated purticlee of duBt, will find 



ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 



ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

WhitenB the Teeth, pteventa and arrestA 
decaj. 28. 9d. per Bos. 



Ask ans Ohemiit, Per/anter, or Hnirdreieer, for 



SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. 

Tn the 9niD«nrt Eluikits of QmiooT, bj LjellKiSli), he uya :— " A> II ii tapo* 

procured from Mr. Tkbbaht [1 19. Stnnil). Te»chrr of Mineralogj' at King"!! College. I/mdi 
Then CollecUiHit ue inppUfiil on Oa toUovIng Itrmt, In plain Uatmgimy UtbUieta :— 

100 Speolmeas, In Caljlnet, with 3 Traya ■■ ■■ £ 2 2 C 
200 SpeoimenB, in Cabinet, with 5 TrayH .. .. 5 6 C 
300 SpeoineoB, in Cabinet, with 9 Drawers .. 10 10 C 
400 Speoimena, in Cabinet, nlth 13 Drawers .. 21 DC 
More extensive ColleotlonB at 50 to 5000 auineaa eaob. 



PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8., &C., 

HiTlDg bMD engnEed uspnctlMl Hlnenlogiit and Geolaelat during npwuda at lulf a 
ouilnly. la nboul In leUit mm tha icUre tHulneu of bla prohtBton. Wilb ttilB tIcw tas 
Uket the Ubcnj of tnilting UtenUon to tab aUnATt CollMUooi of Ulnsnli ud FoMllg, 
vtaiclibekDowlnipatiUaatoaBinitgreatlrndiietdpTlga. TbaSpedmsiBoreamiiged 
1B San, •diptcd to tbe jonng Amiienr u well u to ibe Dior* BdTucsd Gtndiat ; ud It ta 
thauKtat Ihit suiDT penous DilBht fegl dlapoacd to take adnntage of ttw preKnt opponuallr, 
wblcb <■ iwt lUiel; to oosur agBln, eip«tallT wilb itgpect 10 ttae lugg *iid outqiis Ool- 
lecttma, wbiota u« sioiilly well aduiUd to ibe Oalletj of the KoblmuD oc OentlemiD, tha 
HuieuDU of our Public SclioolB, or Ibe CdII^b of otu Colonia. 
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LONDON. 



THE 



COMMERCIAL BAKK OF ALEXANDRIA, LIMITED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in Shares of £6 each. 
L-up £S per Share, bbj £240,000. 
RESERVE FXTHD, £25,000. 

Jlir«ct0rs. 

Thomab S. RiOHjjtosoir, Esq.. GkaimuM. 



JoHV HiCHABL AoBLAaio. Esq. 
GioTAifHi AmroHiADis, &q. 
Jaoob Buobt, £eq^ M.P. 
JoBN OoarsTAimirB Chobxmi, Esq. 

JOSBPH MXLLOR, ESQ. 



Ahtohio Nioolopctlo, Esq. 
Thkodobb Michel Ralu, Esq. 
GoNSTABTiNK MicAkl Salyago, Esq. 
CSovBTAzraxvE Okoboio Zbrtudachi, Esq. 



Auditort—W. W. Dbloittb, Esq., and John Elik, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE— a, MOORGATE ST&EET. LONDON, E.C 
JoBV Cow, Manager, \ John Rboobd, Secretary. 

ALEXANDBIA OFFiCE-BUE CHERIF PACHA. 
Basil Gxoboala, Manager. | Duke Baxxb, St^Manager. 

iSankers. 

BANE OF ENGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY BANE. 



Letters of Credit granted on Alexandria, and payments made in Cairo and Sues. 

Bilk for collection encased in any part of Egypt, and the porchase and sale of Egyptian 
and all kinds of fiecaritlea nndertaken. 

interest allowed at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on money deposited for not less 
than twelve months. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Trayellbbb may save ttzptnae and trouble by purchadng Fordgn Books in 
England at Um mne Prieet at which they are poblished in Qomany or France. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE 

have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 



L CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. 
8. THEOLOGICAL CATA- 
LOGUE. 
8. FRENCH CATALOGUE. 
4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. 

6. EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGXTE. 
0. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGXTE. 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

9. ART-CATALOGUE. ArtjArchi- 

tecture, Painting, Illustrated Books. 

10. NATURAL HISTORY 
CATALOGUE. Zoology, Bo- 
tany, Geology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, &c. 



11. NATURAL SCIENCE 

CATALOGUE. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Technology. 

12. MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 
Medicine, Surgery, and the Depeo- 
dent Sciences. 

18. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. B3e- 
mentary Books, Maps, &c. 

14. FOREIGN BOOE CIBCU> 

LARS. New Books, and New 
Purchaaee. 

15. SCIENTIFIC-BOOE CIRCU- 
LARS. New Books and BeceBt 
Purchases. 



^^ Alirr CATALOGUE SENT FOST-FBEB FOB ONE STAMP. 

WTTiTiTAMB ft NOBQATE, Importers of Foreign BookB, 

14, Hknbietta Stsset, Covent Gakden., LoNDOir, and 
20, South Fredskick St&eet, Edinbubgh. 
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LONDON. 



EPPS'S 

CHOCOLATE 

ESSENCE. 



Product of a special re- 
finliif? process, it Is Chocolate 
devoided of its overrichness 
and substantiality. Sugar- 
less, and, when made, of the 
consistence of Ouffee, it Is 
essentiidly an Afternoon 
Chocolate. Sold onlj in 
Packets, labelled JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homoeopathic 
Chemists, London. 



TO COnnREllTAL TRAmiERS. 

DORBELL AND SON'S PASSPORT AGENCY, 

15, CHARING CROSS, S.^V. 

A PASSPORT 18 a ready means of identification, and although it 
may not be asked for in some ootmtries, in others it is absolutely necessary, and the want of 
it may cause great inconvenience. 

Bbttish Subjects visiting the Continent will save trouble and exx>ense by obtaining their 
PasnMrts through the above Agen<7'. ^o personal attendance is reqpired, and country 
residents may have their Passports forwarded through the post A Form of Application 
forwarded by Post. PaesportH Mounted and enclosed in Cases with the name of tne bearer 
impressed in gold <m the outside ; thus affording security against ii^ry or lossi and pre- 
venting delay in the frequent examination of the Passport when travelling. 

Fu, (Maiming Pauportp U. 6d. ; Vi$att !'• «m^* Ccmw, 1«. 9d. to 5i, each. 

BENHAM AND SONS, 

Nob. 60, 52, 54, WIGMOBE STREET. 

MARBLE ABD CARVED WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

In the Cinque-Cento, Louis XVI., <* Queen Anne," '* Adam,'* and other styles. 

STOVES of every desoriptioiif to ooirespond with the above, 
inolnding many specially designed and modelled by the late 
Al&ed Stevens. 

CHINA TILE PANELS FOR FIREPLACES, 

Aho to correspond tvith {he above, from Special Private Designs. 

COOKING APP ARATUS & HEATING APPARATUS. 
ENGINEERING IN ALL BRANCHES, 

For large or small EstablishmenU, 
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LONDON. 

DINNEFQRD'8 MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profe88i<»i for over Forty Yean have ai^roved of this pare Solution 

as the beat remedy for 

ACXBZTT of the STOIOACB, BBARTBmtxr, BBABACBB, 

OOVT, and nn>XOB8TXOB. 

And as the aafest Aperient for Delicate Conatitntlons, Ladies, Children, and InHuits. 

DINNEFORD'8 MABNESIA. 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer Hof.— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Pbopbixtob^-^EAN BEBEB. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, very well recommended bj 

^ the best cUmb of Travellen, la sitnated doae to the Steamem' Landing-place, and vi*-h- 
vit the Railway Stations, on the lOTellest position of the Lake, with saperb Tiews of the 
Rigi, Pilatos, AlpSk and Gladers; cantains several Saloons, 62 comfortable Rooms, Smoking 
and Reading Rooms, where are French and English Newspapers. Omnibus at the Station. 

MODERATE PRICES. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

SEGESSEB BROTHERS and C^.^ Proprietors. 



THIS large and splendid HOTEL is one of the most 
comfortable in Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Views. Every attention paid to Tourists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 
LUCHON (BAGNERES DE) PYRENEES. 

Hotel Bonnemalson et de ILiondjres^ 

Oppo8ite the Springs, 
First-Glass Hotel. Reoommended to Families. 

HTE. VIDAL Fil0, Proprietor. 

LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Familiei>. It has been considerably enlarged, remodeled, and improvexl ; and combines, 
wltb Moderate Cbarges, all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tuurfsts. The splendid Tabte d'H6te and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies' 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfbrt, range in a 
long iront, overlooking the Sea, and looking Into the extensive Private Grounds of the 
Hotel, it is most conveniently situate aa a centre for visiting all tbe places of interest in 
the district. Handflomely-fitted BilUard Room open during the Season for Residents tn the 
Hotel only. 

Fost-Eorset and Carriagt* ; aUo the very beet kind of Modem Stabliiig. 

JOHN CROOK, Pjropeiktor. 
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LUCERNE. 



i II I 



SGHWEIZEfiHOF. inZERREIUIOF. 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 

With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 

LAKE AND MOUNTAINS. 



HOTEL DE^'r'UNIVERS. 

OPPOSITE THE STATION. FULL SOUTH. 
The Ijandlady and her Sons speak English. 

MALAGA. 

HOTEL D E la A LAMEDA. 

BBUNETTI FBEBES, Proprietors. 

SAME PROPRIETORS— 

h5tEL WASHINGTON IRVING, 

AIjHAUBBA, obakada. 



■»,^^^^ fS. ,*->»>''V, 



FIRST-OLASS HOTELS. APARTMENTS FOB FAMILIES. 

Moderate Prices. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

THIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated in the 
best quarter of the Tovn, with a vast Qarden, and affords every fingltsb comfort. 
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MARIENBAD (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. B. HALBMAYK. 

FntST and LABOEST HOTEL in this Watering Place. 
Preferred on account of its charming sitnation at the comer of the Pro- 
nieoade and Park, and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly furnished with 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the dependance, 270 Booms, 
Saloons, &c. English spoken in the Hotel. 

Carriages in the Hotel, Omntbua to the Bailtoay Station, 

MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24 RUE NOAILLES (Cannebiere Prolongee). 

THE largest and most important of the great Hotels of 
Marseilles. The only one in the Hue Noailles with a Garden haying 
Dining Rooms in it. An Hydraulic Lift serving every Floor. Omnibus 
and Carriages enter the Hotel, and are found at all Trains. 

The prices of the Hotel are placed in every Boom. 

MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

BXEEBLATT & STOEGEICHT, Proprietors. 

(Formerly FEED. BXJDINGEN.) 

THIS First-class well-known Hotel, much frequented by English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatly enlarged and improved, and contains now 140 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English comfort. This 
Hotel is situated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Rhine 
Steamers, and near the Railway Station, and aflfords fi*om its Balconies and Windows 
splendid views of the Rhine and Taunus Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for its 
excellent cooking, exqaisite Wines, cleanliness^ and good Attendance. English 
Newspapers. 

Choioe Shine and Moselle Winee^ ieholetdU and for exportaiion. 

II — * 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL AND PENSION DTJ MIDI. 

Situated Promenade du Midi, commanding a splendid view of the Sea. 
Pension from 8 franes per day. BIGNON, Proprietor. 
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MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DU EHIN. 

Proprietor, W. QCBJNLULEL. 

THIS well-known First-Class Hotel, by the present Proprietor greatly- 
enlarged and improved, with 160 Boomg and Salooas. Drawing, Heading, Smoking 
Room, and Garden. Gold, Warm, and Shower Baths In the Hotel. The Hotel is near the 
landli^-place of the Rhine Steamers, and near the Railway Station. The Rooms are all 
furnished with English comfort, and those in the front afford a splendid view on the Rhine 
and the Taonns Mountains. Moderate and fixed prioes in every room. Bongies and 
service not charged. 

na Eatd hat a grtat r^pukUionfor its gooA KiU^ein and eaeedlmt Winet, 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

BUILT and famished with taste and according to the latest 
improvements. In a Southern aspect overlooking the Sea, and a 
beautiful Garden giving access to the public *' Promenade du Midi." 
Large Public Saloon. Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

ENGLISH AND SEVERAL FOREIGN LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS TO AHD FBOM THE BAILWAT STATION. 

MENTONE. (Alpes Maritimes.) 



HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 

THIS well-known Establishment has been newly improved, 
■'- and combines every modern comfort with moderate and fixed prices. 
It is always conducted under the Superintendence of the Proprietors, 

Messrs. GLEBIGY BBOTHEBS. 

HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

E REICHMANN. 

Proprietor, J. IiSGNANI. 

THE House is situated in the centre of the Town, near the Cathedral and all 

other Places of Interest. Good Table d'Hote. The ItmeSy &c. Several 

Languages spoken. The House is only two Storeys high. Five minutes' walk 
from the English Church. 

Omnibus at the Station to meet all Trains. 
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M ILAN . 

GRMD HOTEL DE MILM. 

200 Booms and Saloons, with ever; comfort and Teqnirements 

of tbe present day. 

Fdztrion in the Winter Months. 

V THE ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A HYDRAULIC LIFT, 
J. SPATZ-WORMS. 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.B. 

lUiiiaa Pli^iician, Dr. R THQMSOH FORBES. 

THIS QitibUtluneiit. whicb occnptn ■ beintlful BltoiUon oa the oHlem aliHM of Uk 
beuiUfullT wooded Oallowlull. uid wUMa • abort diiuaoa of tli« fa-laoei " HolEit 
W«ll," is repletB wllb ever; «Dmfa» for TEdton ubd TtllpntA. The pohllc roaim. luUU, imd 



HtlyrKonilud , ., _ ^ 

loat vsrlei lul pgifecl amMrnqUan. NoITU 

Or thou aMkiiig hMlUl ud pleuun. ud In Uh EffiabllEhi 
^' — "DDof good loctetj and v«riedHDU0Bi]kait4. 



t o'clock. For full piftlculdra, appLy to 



C. NATJ, Manager. 



BAVARIAN HOTEL. 

QTTO PLOECKEB, Proprietor. Kic. 
BAihiutdOi7r1ftftMUiU»Ho1e]. Sm ODOklu 



HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

lent FtralHiUs* Hotel. Floesl mod heiilililest 
jMul WlBS. Vodeiua i3ivg9. riawoaal 



NAPLES. 
HOTEL DE ROME. 

ovarlooltlBg tba Bk ud Hoani Vranvios. 


NICE -(CAR ABAC EU. 
JULLIEH'3 HOTEZa. 

Highly Itecommend«d. 

CHARGES VEBT MODEBATS. 

JULLIBN, Propiletor. 
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NICE. 

HOTEL DE LA fiBANDE BBETA6NE. 

(Limited Company.) 

First-Class Establishment. Full South* 

Paironised by the elite of EnglUh and American FamiUee, 



JARDIN PUBLIC. 

OverlookiDg the Sea, the Qaeds, and the Promenade des Anglais. 
New Beading and Smoking Booms with South a^pecU 

BATHS. 

Beputation for Excellent Cuisine. 
CONCERTS DAILY IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS FACING THE HOTEL. 

J. LAVIT^ Manager. 
NICE. 

HOTEL CHAUYAIN. 

Quai St. Jean Baptiste (full South). 

FIBST-GLASS. European Beputation. The Handsomest 
Hotel of Nice. Splendid Atrium. Bestaurant, with Private 
Families* Parlour. 

TABLE D'HOTE (one of the very best in Nice). 

Charges Beasonable and Fixed, 

OMNIBUS AT ALL TRAINS. 

NICE. 

HOTEL DE FEANOE— Quai Mass^na. 

J. ZUNDEL^ Proprietor. 

PIBST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL of universal reputation, 
-i- commanding a fine View of the Sea, and in best central position, 
close to the Public Garden and the Promenade. House Patronised 
especially by English and American Families. 

Table d*H6tef having the Beputation of being the best in Nice, Cfiarges 

very moderate, 

s 
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NICE. 

HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE. 

59^ Promenade des Anglais^ 594 

FuU South, ubiihfine Gardens, every Comfort^ Lift and Baths. 

Heading, Bitting, Smoking, and Billiard Booms, all looking 

South. 

Arrangements made for Prolonged Stay. 

J. LAVIT; Manager. 



NUREMBERG. 

SGHLENK'S HOTEL OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Facing the Kriegerdenhmal (^Monument for the FaUen Soldiers.') 

THIS First-class Establishment has recently been con- 
siderably enlarged and most elegantly Te'>iitted up. It contains 
beautiful Apartments, English and Foreign Newspapers, and recommends 
itself for its excellent Cuisine and choice Wines. Carriages. 

Omnibus at the Station. 

L. SCHLENK, Proprietor. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL DE BAVIEREe 

PROPBiKTaBss, Mbs. G. P. AUINGER. 

THIS First-class Hotel is situated in the middle of the Town, close to the 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Every 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



Omnibuses to and from each Train, Ckrriages in the Hotd, 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 

OSTEND. 

HOTEL FONTAINE. 

A FIB8T-CLASS HOITSE. ABRAKGEMENT WITH VAMILIEB. 

TABLE D'HOTE at 5 : 30. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

The SaUe a Manger contains a Collection of Paintings of the Masters. 

OXFORD. 

It-A.lVI> OLI^H HOTEL. 

THE ONLY MODERN MOTEL. FIB8T CLASS. 

Every Comfort. Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderate. 

MISS I' ANSON, Manageress. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL DES DEUX MONBES 
ET D'ANGLETBRRE. 

22, AVENUE DE L'OPERA. 

Founded in 1854, /ormerZy 8, Rue d^Antin. 

Mr. LECltJEU, Proprietor. 

Splendid Situation between the Tnileries and the New Grand Op^ra. 



The most comfortable Family Hotel, being bxiilt specially. 
Patronized by the English Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT TABLE D'H6TE. 
READING, SMOKING, AND BILLIARD ROOMS ; BATHS. 

LIFT. MODERATE CHARGES. 
ABBAN0EMENT8 MADE FOB BOABB. 

P A U. 



A WINTER RESOBT, renowned for the numerous cures 
^^ which a residence has effected, particularly in cases of 
Affections of the Chest, Heart, Larynx, and Throat. Pav 
possesses a mild and salubrious climate, lying in the midst of 
scenery of great grandeur. On three days in each week Fox- 
hunting and Polo Matches take place, and during the Winter and 
Spring there are Horse Baces. In addition to these attractions, 
there are good Olubs, a Theatre, Opera, Casino Balls, Pigeon 
Shooting Matches, Cricket Matches, Skating Binks^ &c., &c. 

Villcbs, Houses, and Furnished ApartmerUs to Let, at various 

Prices, 



For all particulars, which will be sent gratuitously, 
address the Directeur G^rant de I'lTnion Syndioale, 7 Bue 
des Cordeliers, Pau. 



jSi A« 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO IN PARIS. 



W. r>. & H. O. WILLS' 

BEST BIRD'S-ETE AHD GI6ABETTES 

Are now (by the courtesy of the French Government) sold at 
the Bureau of the Bbgib Gband Hotbl, Pabis, at the rate of 

12 Francs the Founds and 80 Oentimes the Box of 

Ten Cigarettes. 



WllalaS' "BEST BIRD'S-EYE," 
WllalaS' "THHEE CASTIiES," 

AND 

SMOKING MIXTURE^ 

(All specially prepared for export) may also be obtained in 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Gothenburg, in 
most towns in Switzerland^ and in the principal cities of the 
German Empire. 



Purchasers should beware of imitationSy and see that every 
packet hears the name of 

W, D. & H, O. WILLS, 

BRISTOL & LONDON. 
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PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL, {Onthe^gplanade.) 

Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen of Holland; 



am. Ool ond Cold Halht. Table d'HIiCa u 

Potllng lo bLL lu BranchcB, Yic1iU,&e, 
A. H. HOBA, PioprietOT. 



LEm. 



A LARGE Collection of Views of this Neighbonrhood, from 
Is. each; alao oF Views of ntber parts of the United Kingdom, 
Pmnce, ll«ly, Spain and Portugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, PaleBline, 
India, United Statea, En°;liBh C&tbediolB, Abbe^B and C&stl«a,OQ approval, 
"■o donble amount of cash Bent. Listg on leucipt of etsmped addressed 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 

72, QUEEN VICTOBIA STBEET, LONDON, E.C. 



PISA. ST. MORITZ (ENGADINE) 

HOYAi vioTOBiA HOTBi.. HOTEL DELTNGADINE 

(ENGAm^ERHOP). 
e, HORNBACUEEl, Proprietor. 
PLYMOUTH. '~~ 

Hu onli, Hotel wilh Sea Viea. 

(ON THE HOB.) 
dDg araofl. BrMkwiter. Eddjslwie, Ao. Uiiil SUusera inchor in sigbt. PnWio Roont 
i Sining Roomi. wltb BalcoQiM. JAHBS fiUUN, ProprirtnT 
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PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE OF CORNWALL HOTEL. 



PLYMOUTH. 

THE ROYAL HOTEL, 

rntST-CLABS FAIOLT AND POaTHSQ HOnSR 

8. PEARSE, PT<yprietoT. 



RIQI. 

HOTEL AND PENSION EIGHI-SOHEIDECK. 

Terminaa Station of the filgl ICaltbad-Scheideok Bailway. 

ExctUmlly suited for Toariais nnd Pnaioaers. Viea on the Alps m 
bsauCifu! oj that from Sigi-KiUm. 

MODERATE CHARGES, LIBERAL TREATMENT. By s stsy of not leas 
thu tour dayi, iruBgEiaent en pension cui be made st 8 franca In 11 &aiia ■ daj 
per pencin. Vm funber iDtonuilDO klndlr >ppl; to tbe 

Proprietors, HAITSEB & STXEBLIlf. 

KlBt-KBllbid, Uka sdiBDUae or tbebrantllul eicunlun to Ecbeldedc uod back, and ttaen 
cuDtJntielheJounier to KulmbfafQllowlnE train. 

ROTTERDAM. 
ylCTOBIA HOTEL,— Thia Hotel, opfned in May, ISes, and hnUt 

roB/kM. onEbZiTirllh Uia mott UtU AIlnidu« uU nudauM Obaini T>bl. d'Hau. Obaliis Wlna. 
Ea^kb Maa^a uai i. KifilHi. ■nsch, and Oimiiui ipakan. Hi. ;. TIBUH >iU n>n no paJni u di«m 
'Hral»ai«aaiFlii(llik IiaiallaH. 
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1 RHEINFALL. NEUHAUSEN, 8CHAFFHAU8EN. 



HOTEL SUUWEIZEBHOF. Pbofbotdb, Mb. WEOENSTEIN. 

'I HB nOTEIj SCHWEIZERHOF, known to Englnh TtaHon u one of the l»at Koteli fn 

Tl» eOHWSIZUtHOr U •mat oppMU Ibe selghnlsd Fill! oT llw Bbliu. ud nuNuidBd br • Una 
]Hri ud guden. TI4 potJUonlj aiinrTUiHd,lhft«Ta nduinHndlKuuxorBboya 1» nflf*— > paDoivnlc 
Ti«w indudlng lb* «■>□>» imnBCDflfaaSvlMAIpiutdUia llaziiaUDD. Hfnitfar cUmiita' Ohnnli aarrk*. 

ROME. 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, 

ET D£S ILES BSITANinQUES. 

THIS riE8T-CLA83 ESTABLISHMETfT po»i«a.« lie 
advant&Ke of a beautiful Gardec, and is eitnated cear the English 
and American Charelkea: the prinoip^ Apartments face the Bouth, the 
entire Hotel being warmed bj two caloi-if^Tes, and the whole arrangements 
aod moderate prices give nniversal eatisfaction. 

MAZZERI, Proprietor. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETEEBB, on the Quay, Mr. 
LflOK 90CCHARD. Proprietor, EnccMwt of Mr. DEL AFOSSE. — This HoUl to 
(HMiligittbtd Dir tba nUulirllr of Its iltautlan, As.; wid Ifas new Proprietor liu entirelT 
re-fttud n. utd added ■ very comfonable Gmoking'Rcioni. It It iltDUcd on tbi Qur fadng 
the BrtdgH, ud oommiuidi Oa tinait •kw of the BelM, utd the magnUlaiBt Bcenerjr 
njdfflUiuF Honen, thu It U passible to Imagine. Ti»ellen will ilod U Ihle Snt-nU 
K>uhllihmenl ersry comfbrt— sliy Booms, good Bats. Kefnibmimti uid WIiih of Ibe beat 
quallt; u modAnie Pricca. An tudlent Table ifBSIa at Sli o'clock. £sibiunnt 

Ml. Sonohoid speaka EiLgliah, and has EngliBh Serrants. 
An eieeUmt Dtscriptive Ouidt of AotMn con he had of VLt. Soocbabd. 
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ROME. 

J P. SHEA, English House Agest. OflSoe BemoYed from 
• No. 11 to No. 43 PIAZZA DE SPAGNA. (Established in 1852.) 
^^Sg^gC) Works of Art, &c., &c., packed, under personal superintendence, and 
forwarded through reliable Agents to England, America, and all parts. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD, 

91, RUE DE LA GROSSE' HOELOGE, 91, 

VAST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CENTRE OF THE TOWN. 



BREAKFAST. DnrETBBa SAIiON. 



ROUEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE FRANCE, 

RUE DES CARMES. 

THE longest established in the Town, much patronised hv the French Nobility. 
Situated in a central position near tbe Pnbltc ftalldings and Theatres. Grand S lUions. 
Spacious fied-rooms tastefully decorated. Families will find every comfort and Special 
Service. Prices moderate. Escellent Table d'H6te at Six o'ciodc Much frequented. 
Price 3 fr. ftO a Engiiab, Grerman, and Spanish spoken. 



MR. SOUL^, Proprietor. 



ROYAT-LES- BAINS (Puy de D6me). 

SPLENDID CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 

OPEN FROM the l^th of MAT to the Ut of OCTOBER, 
CHABASSIEBE, Proprietor. 

Am) FBOPBIETOB ALSO OF THE 

GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNIE AT CANNES. 

(ALPES MABITIMES.) 
ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GKAND HOTEL. 

SEEVAKT, Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 



.^■^""^n^p.^ 
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ROTTERDAM. 

H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 

XMPO&TB&S or rORSIOV BOOKS. 

Mr. Murray's ' Handbooks for Travellers,' Brapshaw's Monthly Hallway Guides, Bais 
DBKBu's * Relsehandbttcher,' and Hbkdschel's' Telegraph.' always in Stock. SnpUsk, French^ 
German andltalian Books imported Weekly, and a great variety of New Books kept in Store. 

26, GELDKBSCaiE KAPg, 26. 

S ALISBUR Y. . 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Nearly Opposite the Cathedral. The largest 
•ad principal Hotel in th« Oity.— This old established flrst-daas^otel contains everv aooommodation for 
Families and Tourists. A Ladies' OoiEBe Boom, Billiard and Smoking Booms, and spaoions Oofbe Boom for 
Gentlemen. Table d'HOte daily daring the season from 6 to 8.S0 p.m. at separate tables. Carriages and 
Horses on hire for Stonehenge and other places of interest Eioellent Stabling, Loose Boxes, &o. Tkrltt on 

applicaticm to 

H. T. BOWES, Managsb, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 

THE GRANVILLE, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, RAMSGATE.— This far-famed 

-^ Hotel is situate on the Bast Cliff, 200 ft. above the sea level, commanding the most beautifal Sea Vewii 
in the world. For salubrity of climate and beaaty of sitoation, it is nneqaalled as a place of reddeooe in 
winter and summer. It contains Hydi-opathic, Turkish, Vapour. Oasooe. Swimming, and every description 
of Medical Baths the most complete in Europe Suites of liandsomely Furnished Apartments, Bight Public 
Booms, including Ladles' Drawing Boom. Keadiog Boom and Billiard Rooms ; it 1ms a beantinil Winter 
Pn>m«>nade, half a mile long, in its own gardens, spacious Skating Bink, American Bowling Alley, Tennis 
Lawns, and a pretty Theatre, where concerts, and dramatic performan<*e3 are giv(>n by tt^ best artistf.i. 
Celebrated Cuisine and choice Winea. Table D'Hdte daily at 6.S0 p.m. The Granville and Westgate-on-^en 
Express Train leaves Victoria and Charing Cross Stations daily. Address-^THE HANAQUB. 



SANDOWN HOTKL, 
SAITDOWK BAT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

WALTER MEW, Proprietor, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

BiKiard Room, Croquet and Tennis Lawn. 

Railway from Ryde to SandovmtUme 

15 minutes. 



SHANKLIN. 
A perfect Sammer and Winter climate. 

Hmton's Eoyal Spa Hotel 

On the Beach Is one of the best appointed 
Hotels in the Isle of Wight. 



SAN REMO, ITALY. 



WEST -END HOTEL. 

AIABGE Building, expressly built for an Hotel, with all 
tie latest appliances to insare perfection in sanitary arrangements 
— its O.osets being on the most approved English principle. Beautifully 
situated at the West End of the To\m, a good distance from the Sea, 
commanding an extensive View of the Bay. Lift. Reading, Billiard, and 
Smoking Saloons. Ladies' Drawing Room. English and Foreign News- 
papers. Excellent Cuisine, and choice Wines. Great Cleanliness. 
Onmibusof the Hotel meets all Trains. The old West-End Hotel, adjoin- 
ing, built by an English lady for her own residence, is under the same 
Managemmt, and will form an excellent residence for Families desiring 
quietness md privacy, with the convenience of a large Hotel. 

Special arrangements for a lengthened sojourn. 

All Languages spoken. 

Propnetor, ROBERT WULFING. 



*%»^^-**'i«^^^"*"'»»^ 
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Lus aim [uuiic Duiuuujpi, uiuiuii mige Buiun ui wuHuruiBoeii Apmnwaii 
Ibr Familica, and comfortablt and airy Bedtmma for Single GentUmen. A luge 
Diaing-room where Diiuien are aerred liom Tbm till Seveii a'Click, tiim 

fl ronbla nod abore. A weU-fumiBh«d Rtading-rooni. The ' Time^' ai 
other Eogliah, French, md German Newspapers. 

SOT AND COLD BATBa, TUBS, ASD 3ITT1N0 BATHS. 
QnidM a-ftJ %tm^iM ipeaMnff ftn glf«Ti 
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SAN REMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, with a large Garden. Entirely newly-furnished 
by the new Proprietor, 

COLOMBO PANICCI. 



SPA. 



GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE. 

F. LEYH, Proprietor. 

PATBONISED BT THE AOYAL FAMILY OF BELGnrU, 

And mtuntains a high repntation among the Aristocracy of 

Europe. 



SITUATED IN THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN, 



LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Botdevard des Anglais and (he English Church, 



ENQLISH SPOKEN. 



OMNIBUS AfJC EA.CH: A-XtXtlVAJL.. 

SPA. 

GRAND HdTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
Room. Every Oomfort Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 

Onnibu$ of the Hotd at ths Jrrivol of every SVatn. 



STUTTGART. 



I 



PENSION SIEGLE. 

S situated vis-a-vis the Royal Gardens, near the Palace and the Theatre. 
Very comfortable and healthy in every respect. Prices Keasonable. 

18, NECKAB STBASSE. 



TOURS. 
HOTEL DE L'UNIVEBS. 

Pleasantly Situated. Has a European 

Reputation. 

SpeciaUy arranged for Families, 

EifOLisH Spoken. 



TOURS. 

MURBAY'S HANDBOOK 

FOR PRANCE. 

Part I. Normandy, Brittany, 
Pybenees, &c Post 8vo. 75. 6d, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



HVRBAr'S HANDBOOK ADTIBTI3EB. 



GRAND HOTEL. 

THIS HBiid«omB Building is «itaated in tho Unpat pnrt of tlie Cit;, 
between Charles the Xllth'a Sqaiu-e nnd the National MuBeum. on 
one of the Principal Quaji, juat at the oonflnence of the Lake Hiilar Ra.l 
the Baltie. 

The Royal Palace, one of the Btatelieet in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the oppoaite side of the Harbour, The Royal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres ore in close proiimity. 

The balconiea and toof of the Hotel oommaud the moat eitensive Views 
of the City. 

Tlie Hoose is replete with every modem improyement and oonyenience, 
and no expense has been spared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels oa the Continent. 

The BnildinB contains Four Hundred SleepinR Apartments, besides 
Dining Booms, Sitting Pooms, Cnffee and Reading Rooms, a Billiard Room, 
a Telegraph and Post Office, Batha, Raliriog Rooms, a Laundry, and otliei 
aooommodations. The several finis can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All Europeao Languages spoken. Guidf a and Conveyances supplied tn 
all places of iuterefit in the City and Neighbourhood, Terms will be found 
to compare favourably with those of otliec flrsl-claas Hotels. 

The Hotel Ilydbei-g. 

Gdbta? Adolf's Tobg. 

THIS Old-established House haa long been favourably known to Travel- 
lera. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartments. 
The Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotela la in a poailioD to offer 
every advantAge to stiangora visiting the Swedish Capital. 

R. OADIER, 

PropWefor of tte Grand Hold and iit» Hotel BjtRerj. 
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SUEZ HOTEL, SUEZ, 



Fucing the Marl- 
TuEsing Umn^ cui be 



GLEANLDTESS ii 



in Uie Hotel over 



iH CDDBldered by phyelciuu (a be one of Uh moel benefldal placee la the world to 
at l^ilmonir; CooiplalnU. 

THE WELLS OE HOSES, and euppoaed poridon of the lo 
crMKd the Red Su. can bevWedfTom the roof oCilH"—' 



CAMELS AND GUIDBa piocared for TraTellsra proceeding to Sinit S/rla, oi^ 
AppllMHom sddreBBHl to THE MAH AQEB will rewi™ promptWntlon. 

VARESE. (Lombardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In direct commuDlutlon by Rail nllh 
UILAN, LAKE MAGGIORE, COMO, and LUQASO. 

FIBST-CLASS HOTEL, sanounded with an extensive GARDEN 
Sta, coDunandlng a niou eitenalTe riew of ttu AJpe, Honte Soee Cbdiu, end coDtsiDlng 

SOO XSooins and Saloons. 

PENSION. BelbtionetKbtliur. EngllihCtaiireh. DT.DADBuir,M.l>.,itiuli«dlottaenutEl, 

D. WATtlHI. Manner. 



VENICE. 

GRAND HOTEiTdE L'EUROPE, 

Situated on the Grand Cimdt near St. Mara Square. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED FIBST-CLASS HOTEL. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

MARSEILLE BROS., Proprietors. 
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May, 



VEVEY- MONTREUX. 

LAKE OE GENEVA. 

Clarens, Vemex, Territet, Veytaux, Villeneuve, lies 
AventSy Qlion, Villars-sur-OUon. 

HOTELS AND PENSIONS RECOMMENDED. 



VEVEY. 



H6tel dea Trois Gouronnes 
Grand H^l de Yevey . . 
Qrand Hdtel dn Lac Vevey 
Udtel Moofier (Ghemenio) 



HAtel do8 Alpes 

Hfttel et Pennion Vantier . . 

HdtelNadooal 

Hdtel da Cygne 

H6tel Beao-Rivage .... 

Hdtel Monney 

Peosion Lorins 

HfttelSoy 

Langbeln's Hutel Beans^Jotir , 
Pension Mooser .... 

Hdtel Snlsse 

HfttelKoth 

Hdtel de0 Crites . . . . 
Pmsion Ketterer . . . . 
Pension Pilivet 



100 Hooms. 

lOQ -~ 
80 — 
80 •— 



Hdtel d'Angleterre • 
Pension da Ch&teau 
Pension Comte . , 
Pension Hon Desir . 



Restaarant Bellevne. 

MONTBEUX. 

100 Rooms. 

80 — 

60 — 

60 — 

60 — 

60 — 

60 — 

45 — 

40 -- 

35 — 

80 — 

30 — 

SO — 

26 — 

25 — 



Pensioa Masson . . 
Pension da Ch&telard 
Pension Belle- Vue . 
Pension Bonivard . 
Pension Visinand . 
Pension darentia . 
Hdtel Victoria . . 
Hotel d'Angleterre . 
Pension Mary-Monney 
Pension Mont'Fieury 
Pension Monnoad . 
Pension Printanldro 
Pension i^epallens . 
Pension Gennann . 



• 40 Rooms. 

. 30 — 

. 30 — 

. 18 — 



25 Rooms. 

30 — 

25 -> 

21 — 

20 — 

20 ~ 

20 — 

18 — 

18 — 

18 — 

18 — 

16 — 

15 — 

10 — 



VTIiIiENEUVJil 
Hdtd Byron 60 Rooms. 

ELI V IRONS OF MONTBEITX. 

GlioxL on Righi Vandois (Ait. 625 ».) 
Hotel da Rigfal 80 Rooms. I Hdtel Victoria 60 Booms. 

IjES AVBHTS. (Alt. DSO") 
Grand Hdtel des Avents 80Ro(nns. 

vHiIiAbs-sur-oliiOn. (ah. 1275 ») 

Hdtel da Grand Mayeran . . 100 Rooms. | Pension des Chilets .... 20 Rooms. 



These varioas places of sqjoam are sitoated in a fertile and lovely conntry, sheltered 
from the north wuids by the surrounding moantaius. 

The climate is particularly soft, and it has been called the '*Kioe Of Switzerland," 
and may be said to rival tbat of the most fitvoared places. In consequence of the tem- 
perature, a large naml)er of persons come here whose health requires care and caution. 

Visitors come bere in the autumn for the grape cure, in the winter to er Joy tbe mildness 
of the climat", and in tbe spring to admire ibe rapid cbang««t of efTcMst caused by t^e sun on 
the f^urroundiug nioaiitains. in summer tbes^ plac< s, rendered cool and rerre^bing by the 
breezes tro:ii the lalce, are the centie of interesting excursion^; an.ong which must be 
partcularly cltert QJion, Ij*>8 Avents, and Vill^rs-aufOllon, thn-e p'aces very 
much visited at this period of the year, and each possessing Post and Telegi^ph OfiSoes. 

These Hotels and Pendons offer every modem comfort at prices varying Irom 5 to 
10 francs a day. 

At Montreux tbere is a Kursaal, with large Park. Orchestra In the principal Etablisse- 
ments. Twelve Steamers and Trains every day eadi way. 
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VERONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

FORMERLY HOfEL DE LA TOUR DE LONDRES, A. CERES A, New Proprietor. 

THS largest and finest Hotel iti Verona, near the Bolnan Amphitheatre, and the new English Ghnrrb. 
Mott central position. Great ootnfbrt. All Langnages spoken. Omnibus to and ttam. the Stations. 
Highly reoommended. 

T. OAVESTRI, Manager. 



VENTNOR (iflle of Wight). 
Bayner'B Temperanoe Oommercial 

HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE, 

17 k 19, VICTORIA. STREET. 
" A home away ftpom a home." 

Spacious Coffee Room. Sets of Rooms en 
suiU. Terhs Hodsbatb. 



VENTNOR. 
MITKBAY'S HANDBOOK 

For SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Post Svo. 10s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 



VICHY. 



■«o*- 



GEAND HOTEL DU PAEO. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE IN VICHY. 

AFIBST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the Park, fiaoing the Baths, 
Springs, and Casino. 

PR I VA TE WvTuON'Ior'fA Ml LIES. 

GERMOT, Proprietor, 

VIENNA. 



J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MANUFACTUBEBS, 

Appointed Purveyors to the Imperial Court of Auistria, 

No. 13, KAfiNTHNEBSTBASSE. 

The most extensive EstMishment for Bohemian Crystal, Fancy 

OkuSy and Gho/ndeliers, 

Every variety of Glass for Household use. Ornament, and in Art Work- 
manship. Specialities in Engrayed Glass and Looking-glasses, ChandelierE, 
Candelabnw* in Crystal and Bronze. 

IiABOE SHOW-BOOMS UFSTAIBS. 

The prices are fixed, and are very moderate.-— English is spoken. 

Their Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. MH^backek^ No. 88, 
Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London, will transmit all orders with the 
greatest care and attention. 
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VIENNA. 



&B.A'MD HOTEL, 

KlRNTHNEBBINa No. 9, 

SITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred rooms from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Bestaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Heading Booms. 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFF/CE IN THE HOUSE. 

Lifts for Oomiiiiiiiicatioii with each Storey. 

DINNEE8 & BUFFERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 
OMNIBUSES AT THE BATLWAY STATIONS. 

WIESBADEN. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL AND BATHS. 

FINEST airj situation in the Theatre Square, opposite the Kursaal and 
Park. Family Apartments. Single Booms from 2 Marks. Pension. Best Cuisine 
and Wines. Beason&ble Ctiarges. 

New Proprietor, "W. ZAIS. 
WIESBADEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN & BATH. 

FIB8T-CLASS New House, exceedingly well situated, just 
opposite the Bailway Station, the Poet and Telegraphic direction, 
on the Promenades, combining comfort ^ith Moderate Charges. Music 
and Heading Saloons. Booms from 2mks. 50 pf. per day, inclusive of 
Candles and Service. In Winter the whole Building and Winter Gardens 
are well warmed. The Omnibus for Schwalbach and Schlangenbad starts 
from near the Hotel. 

Large stock of the best Bhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale. 
Railway licketsfor all the Towns on the Continent are issued in the Hotel. 

WIESBADEN.-ROSE HOTEL AND BATH HOUSE. 

SPLENDID First-Class Establishment close to the Cnrsaal, opposite the 
Triokballe, and ac|joining the Promenade. Ko other Hotel except this in surrounded 
by a Garden of its own, or supplied with Baths direct from the hot springs (Kochbrannen). 
Quiet and airy situation, with English comfort and reasonable Chargei>. 1 'Tawing, Beading, 
and Smoking Booms, and Billiard Boom, containing a fuil-sized Billiard Table. Table 
d'H6te at One and Five o'clock. 
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WILDBAD. 



HOTEL KLUMPP, 

Formerly HOTEL DE L'OUBS. 

Mb. W. KLUMPP, Peopeibtob. 



rS First-daBB Hotel, oontaimng 45 Saloons and 235 Bed-rooms, with a separate 
Break&st and new Reading and Conyersation Rooms, as well as a Smoking 
Saloon, and a very extensive and el^ant Dining Room ; an artificial Garden over 
the river ; is situated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Promenade. It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable 
apartments, good Ouinne and CeUar,and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an 
excellent Hotel. Table d'Hdte at One and Five o'clock. Breakfasts and Suppers 
a la carte. Exchange Office. Correspondent of the principal Banking-houses of 
London for the payment of Circular Notes and Letters of Credit. Omnibufses of the 
Hotel to and from each Train* Elevators to every floor. Fine Private Carriages 
when requested. Warm and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 



EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 



wurzburq. 
k:r.oni»r.ijvz hotel. 

HONOURED by the presence of His Imperial Mi^esty the Emperor of Qermanj, on the 
occasiim of his recent visit to this town. This First-Ciass Hotel is particularly 
recommended for its Large and Airy Apartments, having the finest sitnation near the 
Station, facing the Palace, and adyoining a fine Garden. Keadincc Rooms, Cold and Warm 
Baths, be. Moderate Charges. No extra charges for service and candles. 

Proprietor— T. AMMOR. 



HOTEL B£LLE VUE, WILDBAD. 

F. 8T0KINGER. 

FIB8T- GLASS EatebUshmeDt Best situation, 
at the entmnoe oi the Promenad«, facing the 
Thermal Baths, next the new Trlnkhalle, opened 
laetss M i wi . Fitted up wifhevvrrSlnsliah Comfort. 
- Gold attd Warm. Baths at IheHd^. 

TaUe d'Hftte,at One vni rive o'dock. 



ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand Hotel de TEurope. 

Excellent Cooking and Jfoderate 
Chargei. 

VIUDA DE ZJOPPETJI Y HIJOS^ 

' Proprietort, 



GRENOBLE. 

GRAm© HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

PLACE GRENETTE. 

FIBST-OLASS HOUSE. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR ITS 
COMFORT AND EXCELLENT POSITION. 

OMNIBUS TO ALL TRAINS. 

BE3SON, Proprietor. 
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ESTABLISHED ISBa. 

THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEP6t, 

passport mtlt Coariers' ^encg, 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

(Neuly op[>OBlt« the Oburing Croai Hotel). 



KNAPSACKS FORTMAnTKAUX 



Intending Tourigts are retpeetfuUy inmted to vtnf IhU Eildblithment 

he/ore waking purchases for ihmr Jom-neij. 

AH EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 



LISTS GR^XXS. 



COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of good character and experience, speaking European 
and Eastern Laugnagea, can lie engaged at the 
above Establishment. 

Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passports 
mounted on Linen and pat in Cases^ with Name 
printed outside. 

440, >V:EST STI«..(iJN"I>. 

I/mdonr Prlnled by Wilkah Clowes >nd Sobs, HmEW.BUUDtort Street udClitriiiB Crow. 
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